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Jw^O-JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP, 

By Tatsujiro Taki 

"^*•^5111100 RepTcscQtadvc of die Osaka su 


and Tokio Asahi) 


Before my departure from Japn for London, I called one day 
la June this year on the Minister of War, General Araki, u> ask 
his opinion on China. To which he replied in substance i 

The task of maintaining and developing the civilization of the ' 
Far East ebiefly derives upon the Chinese and Japanese. There 
are many cultured and influential Chinese who bdievc in the 
sincerity of our cooperation for this end. But it is deplorable 
that others, taken up with their own selfish ambitions, have 
obstinately refused to join hands. 

The Japanese nation is united in its desire to promote Sino- 
japanese solidarity, but it appears that this is unfortunately not 
the case with our neighbour, as mentioned above. Troubles 
Such as we have today may arise out of this lack of ccK>pcration. 

I am, however, still hopeful of seeing the day when it will cojitc 
home to every Chinese that our goal is nothing but the mutua 
advancement of our civilization. 

Genera] Araki continued: CT C" 

«1 T L tJ iJ A/ If 

Japan has repeatedly declared that she is absolutely free fro 
any territorial ambition, and our only desire is to join hands 1 
mutual prosperity and welfare. This is why we want to assi 
the peaceful activity of our nation. We hope that our neighU 
wilJ one day realize our sincerity. The present controversy h 
be deplored, but if China can see through it our ultimate aim 
elevate the Far Eastern civilization and to establish Sino^Japar 
solidarity, the ordcakmay not be without its benefit." 
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Sino-Jaffantse Friendship 

statement of General Araki is borne out by past history, 
jnllingness for eultuia] co-operadon can best be illustrated 
c sympathy and assistance rendered by us to Chinese students 
political refugees. Our victorious emergence from the Russo- 
nese War of 1904*5 acted as a stimulus to many men of in* 
gcncc in China, who thought it wise to follow the footsteps 
Japanese evolution from the feudal to the modern state. 
Qscqucntly, they sent their young men to Japan in great 
mbers to study. The Japanese willingly admitted them into 
*y school, not excluding the Military and Naval Cadet Colleges. 
During the days of the Chinese revolutionary movement, Dr. 
iun Yat Sen and Huang Hsing sought refuge in Japan, and 
their progressive ideas attracted many followers among the 
Chinese students then in Japan. Revolutionary headquarters were 
established in Japn, and their movement received moral and 
material assistance from influential Japanese. The revolution was 
eventually successful, and the assistance of some of its sym* 
pathizers in Japan cannot be overlooked. Mr. ChUng Kai-shek, 
the present Chief of the National Government, himself once 
resided in Japan, Other similar instances abound. We have 
ins*ariably shown our sympathy and done all we could for them. 
During the last quarter of a century the central idea underlying 
Japanese policy towards China has always been “True friendship 
with China.” In the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, Japan saved 
Korea and Manchurb from the encroachment of Imperial Russia. 
The sacrifices rnadc by Japan were tremendous, but she averted a 
nenacc which threatened her national existence and svon security 
dr her economic development. Thenceforth not only the policy 
f the Govemtnent but also the sentiment of the people has loyally 
ibscribed to the principle of true friendship with China. This 
iliberate policy, amply confirmed by subsequent actions, was, 
ter all, the outcome of Japan's earnest desire for some permanent 
cans of promoting her own Interest and security as well as that 
bcT neighbour; of furthering the progress of civilization in the 
tst, and thereby contributing towards world peace. Japan took 
this task as a mission, tjK^ti^mcnt of which, in her con* 
''>n, could not fail to benou ' her^'sdrtl\dfeiCJ[iu|^., 

f'^IURV 
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Simhfapattese Fnfndship 

Our paliqr of conciliation and tricndship towards China had 
its explicit csprcssioD at the Washington Conference, and con¬ 
crete embodiment in various treaties concluded there, espesciaily 
in the Nine Power Treaty relative to China. Japan, true to the 
spirit of the treaty and hopeful of the future b China, whole* 
heartedly embarked on a policy calculated to promote the interest 
of China, especially in the direction of the eventual abolirion of 
extra-territorial rights and the establishment of autonomous tariffs. 

In this respect the statement made by Mr. Hioki, the Chief 
Japanese Delegate at the plenary session of the Special Confer¬ 
ence on Chinese Customs held in Peking in 1935, may be cited 
as the outspoken expression of our sincerity and sympathy towards 
China. 

Mr. Hioki spoke with regard to the fundamental attitude 
towards tjuesdons to be discussed at the Conference; 

*' Japan has always watched with keen and abiding interest 
every cSon made by the Chinese people for the realization of 
their legitimate national aspirations. She has herself been subject 
in the past to unilateral restrictions upon her freedom of action 
in matters of fiscal and judicial administration. The present 
struggle of the Chinese people to be relieved of these restrictions 
has had its coimicrpart in Japan. 

" China is still following the path that we once pursued- The 
difficulties, the embarrassments and the perplexities that con¬ 
front China today were once ours. The Japanese delegation will 
approach the problems before this Conference with sympathy 
and an intimate understanding of the Chinese position." 

The policy of the Foreign Office, as outlined above, was spon- 
itaneously shared by the w'hole nation, which was convinced of 
‘tthe fact that the prosperity of the country was intimately con- 
^nected with the welfare of China and her people. 

It is exceedingly regrettable that this voluntary expression of 
goodwill on our part has not met with the response It deserved. 
In fact, tiierc arc unmistakable indications that a section of the 
Chinese people took this as a sigrt of diplomatic weakness, of 
which advantage should be taken. 

For instance, the surrender by Japan of the former German 
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concession and the Tsingtau and Shantung Railways, in accord¬ 
ance with the agreement at Washington, only resulted in the 
renewal of a violent campaign for the return of Port Arthur, 
Dairen and the South Manchuria Railway. 

The exhibition of goodwill by other fordgn powers was 
similarly misconstrued as a sign of weakness. In 1927, in the 
Hankao incident, the conciliatory attitude of the British marines 
and volunteer corps was met with the forcible seizure of the 
concession at the hands of a crowd of intractable and relentless 
Chinese. Soon afterwards the British concesdon at Kiukiang 
met with the same fate. 

In 7927 an express train bound for Peking was captured at 
lanchcng by bandits, who demanded ransom and during the 
outrage murdered a British subject. As the rcstilt a proposal was 
made to place the Chinese railways under international super¬ 
vision. Again in the same year the anti-forcign agitation then; 
raging culminated in a sudden and ruthless attack on all foreign 
consulates and commercial firms in Nanking, involving British, 
American, French and Italian dtizens on the casualty list. Nor 
did the Japanese Consulate escape, and our countrymen suffered 
untold insults and dutiagcs. Later a proposal was mooted to 
station an international force at strategic points on the Yangtse 
River to secure foreign lives and property. In both cases Japan 
showed China the greatest degree of sympathy and conciliation 
and refrained from concurring in or encouraging these proposals. 

All hopes of an early restoration of unity and peace in China 
have been shattered as conditions have taken a turn not for the 
better but for the worse. To the national revoluoonary move¬ 
ment was added the agitation of the Chinese Communist Party— 
a far more destructive force and one more hostile to the so-called 
“Imperialist Powers,” which virtually meant all the fordgn 
oountries that have any relations with China. 

The influence of Communism in China has varied from time 
to time; but and-forcignism and the violent measures peculiar 
to this revoludonary doctrine permeated deep into every stratum 
of the Chinese Government. 

The erstwhile Canton Goverrunent is now the National Govern- 
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mcnt at Nanking. Although it is asserted that Communism has 
been discarded in principle the practice of the National Govern¬ 
ment has not revealed any change in its attitude towards foreign 
powers. Nayt it has increased the severity of anti-foreign activities 
and extended its scope. The Manchurian Government under the 
young war-lord Chang Hsuch-liang, came under the influence of 
the National Government, a fact hitherto unprecedented, the 
Manchu having been always cither independent or else dominant 
in China. The series of injustices, petty provocations and annoy¬ 
ance done in the name of Communism is simply appalling. 

Although and-forcignism in China owes much to the K-uoming- 
tang's idea of nationalism—the repudiadon of the right of foreign 
powers and the assertion of its own, and the communistic hatred 
of capitalist powers—it dates back, in fact, to the days of closed 
doors. If we recall past incidents, such as the Boxer Disturbance 
of 1900 or the Linchcog affair of 1923, and many other similar 
incidents that recurred during the span of half a century, they 
demonstrate clearly and indubitably that many of the Chinese 
people have not yet emerged from the old mentality whereby 
all foreigners were held in contempt and looked upon as bar¬ 
barians and outsiders. 

This anti-foreignism lingering in the mind of the Chinese 
nation has been exploited to the extreme by the Kuomingtang 
and by numerous military factions dispersed in all parts of China. 

Thus we have witnessed a brisk and vigorous revival of anti- 
forcign movements following the despatch of Japanese troops to 
Shantung in 1927 for the protection of the Japanese residents 
there against the Revolutionary Army then sweeping northward, 
or on the occasion of the Shanghai incident of May 13, 1925, 
when a dash took place between a group of students and the 
municipal police; in the latter case the movement was directed 
exclusively against Great Britain. 

Hatred of foreign powers has been inculcated in the susceptible 
minds of the young, chiefly by the use of textbooks specially 
edited for the purpose; national holidays with the ominous name 
of *' National Humiliation Days,” hardly betraying the holiday 
spirit, have been instituted by order of the National Government. 
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On such days scholars, from piimary school to university, arc 
mobilized to demonstrate in processions, their young minds a 
prey to mass agitation and mob psychology. 

Thus the Chinese people have been jealously debarred from 
culdvadng a spirit of international cevoperation, greatly to the 
detriment of smoother understanding between thcmselv’cs and 
other nations. 

The Japanese nation, deeply disappointed as it was with the 
inconsiderate attitude of its neighbour and the resulting turn of 
events, still clung to a hope that one day its patience and for¬ 
bearance might be rewarded. But numerous outrages perpetrated 
one after another, culminating in the death of Major Makamura 
by regular Chinese troops, and other acts of insult to the Japanese 
Army, including the wrecking of the South Manchuria Railway 
track that was under the protection of the Japanese garrison, 
proved the last straw. 

It has often been inferred, in some cases ignorantly and in 
others malignantly, chat the Manchurian incident was engineered 
by the militarists in Japan with the subsequent approval of public 
opinion. This is definitely not the case, 

With the enormous expansion of population in a mountainous 
island and the arable land almost reaching the limit of diminish¬ 
ing returns on the one hand, and her natural resources hardly 
to be spoken of in respea of modern industry on the other, 
Japan had to preserve peace and her legitimate activities on the 
Continent, for on these her national existence depends. Nothing 
more than the assurance of these is desired by Japan. But 
she can never forgo, 

Japan was obliged to resort to action for self-defence only 
because her legitimate interests in Manchuria and elsewhere were 
so ruthlessly trampled underfoot—the dearly purchased reward 
of her struggles against the forces disturbing to peace in the 
Far East, and, in the eyes of every Japanese, the results of the 
shedding of their brothers' and fathers' blood. There was no 
visible means of redress. In fact, any other method that presented 
itself for this end might have taken many years before the grave 
Injustice done to us would be rectified. In considering the 
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JapaDCSC action in regard to Manchuna^ attention must be called 
to the fact that it is solely to the actions of a section of politicai 
and military circles in China that the Japanese take exception. 
Towards the Chinese people in general Japan remains as friendly 
as ever- 

In all her dealings with China the policy of Japan has been 
consistently directed towards securing her peaceful and legitimate 
aedvidcs. In order to carry out this principle we came to the 
conclusion that friendly co-operadon only would attain the deared 
result. This view was generally accepted in Japan, and Baron 
Shidehara, the protagonist of this idea, infused this spirit into 
Sino-Japancse diplomacy. “ Shidehara Etoctrinc ’ has become a 
synonym for the cultivation of friendlier rdadonship wtith China. 

As has been stated above, we arc determined to safeguard our 
peaceful activities and legitunate interests- To this end, however, 
China^s friendly attitude towards us should be a foregone con¬ 
clusion- Japan is intiraateSy connected with China and her 
people. Geographical propinquity, similarity of culture, inter- 
relationship of the two nations’ history and, last but not least, 
economic necessity make Sino-Japancse friendship so imperative 
if it be lacking, the national existence of either is seriously 
threatened, 

Japn has waited patiently for the day when China will realize 
that she loses nothing and gains everything by being friendly 
with Japan. She will continue to do so. Meanwhile the excite¬ 
ment aroused in Japan by the feeling that her policy of friendship 
and goodwill has been betrayed will cool down. Thus remaining 
steadfast in these unfortunate and difficult days, we firmly believe 
that the day will come when ouj real spirit of friendliness is 
brought home to the neighbouring nation. 
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THE LYTTON REPORT: A CHINESE VIEW 

Bv C, ICUANGSON YotWG 

(Formerly Fhife&sor of Pt^idcaJ Science, Umversity of TslngKtu, Papiog) 

Mr, William Martin, one of the best-known European writers on 
internauona] politics and foreign editor of the journal de Geneve^ 
in a leader appearing in that journal on October 4, immediatdy 
after the publication of the Report of the Commission of Enquiry^ 
which, with Lord Lytton as its Chairman, had been sent out to 
the Far East to study the Sino-Japanese dispute on the spot^ said: 

" If the journal de GenhtfC had had any doubts about the 
editorial policy it bas followed during the past year in the Sino- 
lapanese conflict; if it had had some hesitation regarding the 
verifleadon of certain facts it has mentioned, its worries would 
have entirely disappeared today, because the Lytton Report con¬ 
firms the thesis we have supported in a more startling manner 
than we had ever dared to hope,” 

Shorn of its diplomatic language, and taking into consideration 
the intention and desire of the Commission to afford a face-saving 
exit for Japan, the whole Report is a vindication of China's case 
pure and simple* The Japanese thesis, with its ramifleations, sup¬ 
porting the invasion, occupation, and subseejuent “ independ¬ 
ence,” has been answered, practically point by point, more cficc- 
tivcly than it had been hitherto. It is at once a document of 
condemnation of Japan, of support for the League, of encourage¬ 
ment for China, and of coucUiation—at the expense to a certain 
extent of China—^for the settlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute. 

Public opinion in Great Britain, after the explosion in Man¬ 
churia, had been continuously and consistently urged by many 
leaders to defer judgment while the matter was still sub fudice. 
There is no longer any ground for further postponement. Of the 
impartiality of the Lytton Commission and of the integrity of 
Lord Lytton there can be not the slightest doubt The pro¬ 
nouncements and findings of this Commission must be relied on 
as the fundamental basis for passing that just and fair judgment, 
so necessary in the present order of international life, on an issue 
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which 15 no longer a dispute between two Far Eastern countties, 
but has become a question of peace ant! security for the whole 
world. 

It may be recalled that the Commission of Enquiry originated 
from a Resolution of the Council of the League of Nations, 
adopted in Paris on December lo, 1931. To this Resolution Japan 
gave her consent. When the personnel of the Commission was 
made known, in Chinese quarters there were certain misgivings, 
due to the fact that only the Great Powers were represented and 
n that three of the five members proposed had bad previous colonial 

* experience. It was then fell dial if there were any bias at all it 

would be in [apan's favour. The composition of the Commission 
was entirely acceptable to the fapancse Government, 

The Japanese decision, therefore, to oppose at the present 
moment both the iindings and proposals of the Lytton Report 
has been most unexpected. 

1 

The whole Japanese case for invading Manchuria rests on the 
principal point of provocation and self-defence. The Japanese 
had alleged that the Chinese troops on September 18, at about 
10.30 p.ra., had deliberately destroyed mth dynamite a section of 
the South Manchuria Railway. The explosion was the immediate 
cause of Japan’s military measures, and they w’crc undertaken for 
sdf-defence. 

On this vital point the Commission, m its Report, on pages 70 
and 71, says; 

“ Appreciating the tense situation and high feeling which had 
preceded this incident, and realizing the discrepancies which arc 
bound to occur in accounts of interested persons, cspcdally with 
r^ard to an event which took place at night, the Commission, 
during its stay in the Far East, interviewed as many as possible of 
I the representative foreigners who had been in Mukden at the time 
of the occurrences or soon after, including newspaper correspon¬ 
dents and other persons who had viritcd the scene of conflict 
shortly after the event, and to whom the first official Japanese 
account had been given. After a thorough consideration of such 
opinions, as well as of the accounts of the interested parties, and 
after a mature study of the considcrabtc quantity of written 
material and a careful weighing of the great mass of evidence 
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which was presented or coUcctedt the Commi^on has come to 
the following conclusions: 

“ Tense feeling undoubtedly existed between the Japanese and 
Chinese military forces. The Japanese^ as was explained to the 
Onnmission in evidence, had a carefully prepared plan to meet 
the case of possible hostiiides between themselves and the Chinese. 
On the night of Seplcinbcr 18-19, operation 

with swiftness and precision. The Chinese^ in accordance with 
the instructions referred to on page 69, had no plan of attacking 
the Japanese troops, or of endangering the lives or property of 
Japanese nationals at this particular time or place. They made no 
concerted or authorised attack on the Japanese forces, and were 
surprised by the Japanese attack and subsequent operations. An 
explosion undoubtedly occurred on or near the railroad between 
10 and 10.30 p.m. on September 18, but the damage, if any, to the 
railroad did not tn fact prevent the punctual arrival of the south¬ 
bound train from Changchun, and was not in itself sufHdent to 
justify military action. The military operadons of the Japanese 
troops during this night, which have been described above, cannot 
be regarded as measures of legitimate self-defence.** 

ri 

First of all, Japan points to the existing conditions in China as a 
justitication for her military aggression. The conditions in China, 
as elsewhere, arc perhaps far from what her citizens and friends 
desire them to be; nevertheless, it is extremely improbable;, if not 
impossible, that any nation would subscribe to the thesis that the 
domestic conditions of one country are open to question by 
another, and that, when judged unilaterally unsatisfactory, they 
furnish in international law a ground for r^itary invasion. At 
any rate, the opinion of the Lytton Commission on the conditions 
in China and the prospect of her future is radically different from 
that tJiesis, and the Lytton Commistion is composed of members 
of unquestionable character, representing five Great Powers of the 
world. 

The present condition of China and her efforts for reconstruc¬ 
tion are related by the Lytton Report thus i 

“ Although the spectacle of China’s transitional period, with its 
unavoidable political, social, intellectual, and moral disorder, is 
disappointing to her impatient friends and has created enmities 
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which have become a danger to peace, it is oeveithelcss true that, 
in spite of difficulties, debys, and failures, consider^le progress 

has in fact becQ made_ Although, at present, the Central 

Government’s authority is sdJl weak in a number of provinces, 
the central authority is not, at least openly, repudiated, and there 
is reason to hope that, if the Central Government as such can be 
maintained, provincial administration, military forces, and finance 
will ac<)uirc an increasingly national character. Those, among 
others, were doubtless the reasons which induced the Assembly 
of the League of Nations last September to elect China to the 
Council. 

“ The present Govemment has tried to balance its current re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure and to adhere to sound financial principles. 
Various taxes have been consolidated and simplified. In default 
of a proper budgetary system, an annual statement has been issued 
by the Ministry of Finance. A Central Bank has been establish^. 
A National Financial Committee has been appointed, which in¬ 
cludes among its members influential representatives of banking 
and commercial interests. The Ministry of Finance is also try¬ 
ing to supervise the finances of the provinces, where the methods 
of raising taxes arc often still highly unsatisfactory. For all these 
measures the Government is entitled to credit. . ■ • In many 
things, no doubt, the Government has failed, but it has already 
accomplished much,” 

UI 

One of the arguments that has been put forward is that of the 
Chinese boycott. It has been made, with skill fepetirion, to 
appear that Japan’s military measures against China are a form of 
reprisal against Chinese boycott of Japanese goods. The truth is: 
Japanese aggression is the horse and Chinese boycott is the cart, 
and there has never been a moment when the cart leads the horse. 
It is the horse that has brought injury upon itself from the force 
and velocity of the trailing cart This is the observation made by 
the Lytton Commission: 

“ l£ these boycotts arc studied in detail it will be found that 
each of them can be traced back to a definite fact, event, or inci¬ 
dent, generally of a political nature and Interpreted by Chi^ as 
directed against her material interests or detrimental to her national 
prestige. Thus, die boycott of 1931 was started as a direct sequel 
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to the massaert in Korea [of Chinese] in fufy, foilowing the 
Wanpaoshan incident in June of that year, and has been acccn- 
mated by the events at Mukden in September and at Shanghai in 
January, 193^* Each boycott has its own immediately traceable 
cause . , . ” (p. 115). 

Thus we cannot doubt the Chinese argument that the boycott 
is purely a measure of sctf'<lefcncc; a reprisal against Japanese 
aggression. There would have been no wreckage had there been 
no horse. There would have been no boycott had there been no 
aggression. 

Viewed in thjs light, the Commission, on the one hand, stated 
that we do not sug^gest that there is anything improper in the 
fact that Government Departments should support the boycott 
movement” (p. 120); and, on the other, that: 

No one can deny the right of the individual Chinese to refuse 
to buy Japanese goods, use Japanese banks or ships, or to work 
for Japanese employers, to sell commodities to Japanese, or to 
maintain social relations with Japanese. Nor is it possible to deny 
that the Chinese, acting individually or even in organized bodies, 
are cntided to make propaganda on behalf of these ideas, always 
subject to the condition, of course, that the methods do not in¬ 
fringe the laws of the land ” (p. 120). 

IV 

On January 21, 1932, the Manchester Guardian, in a leader 
entitled “ Soldiers and Bandits,” said; 

The Japanese troops (in Manchuria) seem to have been 
troubled by parties of bandits, occasionally several thousands 
strong. This raises a new conundrum; When is a soldier not a 
soldier? One answer seems to be: When he is a Chinaman who 
has neglected to take the technical precaudon of declaring war on 
you. He then becomes merely a low ‘ bandit ’! But, in the light 
of what we know even now, the world should be able to decide 
quite easily who arc the real * bandits ^ m Manchuria today.” 

In accepdng the Council Kesoludon of December to, *931, Mr, 
Voshizawa made a reservation, stating that he accepted it on 
behalf of the Japanese Government “ on the undcrsuinding that 
this paragraph (paragraph 2, urging abstenrion from any initiative 
which may lead to further fighting, and from all other action 
likely to aggravate the situation) was not intended to preclude the 
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Japanese forces from taking such action as might be rendered 
necessary to provide directly for the protection of the lives and 
property of Japanese subjects agmiut ie activities of bandits and 
lawless elements rampant in various parts of Manchuria/’ 

The fact that Japan had to make the above reservation 
latcrally indicates that the odicr Powers on the Council find it im¬ 
possible to countenance the Japanese thesis that one nation may 
despatch military forces into tie territory of another for the pur¬ 
pose of suppressing bandits. There Is no such doctrine in inter¬ 
national law. Any semblance given to the Japanese claim would 
create a precedent the effects oE which would be too dangerous 
and disturbing to prophesy. 

Let us now proceed from the question of law to the questian of 
fact. What has actually happened in Manchuria since the in¬ 
vasion by Japan? 

On page 109 of the Lytton Report we find this: 

“Since September 18, 1931, there has been an unparalleled 
growth of banditry and lawlcssn«s in the countryside, partly due 
to disbanded soldiery and partly due to farmers who, having been 
ruined by bandits, have to take to banditry themselves for a 

living/’ , _ 

After having carefully studied die prevailing conditions m Jaan- 
churia, the Commission has drawn the following conclusions. 
First, the Report states (p. 83): 

" Many of the present bandits arc believed to have been peace¬ 
ful citizens who, on account of the complete loss of thdr property, 
were induced to take up their present occupation. Given the 
opportunity of resuming the occupation of farming, it is hoped 
that they will return to their former peaceful mode of life. 

Secondly, aside from Chinese peaceful citizens who have lost 
all their property as a consequence of the Japanese invasion, the 
remnants of the Chinese forces arc called by Japan “ bandits. On 

page 8t the Report says; ■ j- 

“ It has been the practice of the Japanese to describe Inals' 

criminatcly as * bandits ’ all the forces now opposed to them,” 

* # * * * 

These and other extraneous and untenable arguments have been 
muddying the water for the last year and more. None has takra 
into consideradon the new order of international reladonship 
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which has as its foundation the Covenant of the League of 
NatioDS, Ujc KeUogg-BHand Anti-War Pactj and the Nine Power 
Treaty, to all of which Japan has solemnly attached her signature. 
Article 12 of the Covenant stipulates that “ the Members of the 
League agree that if there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Council, 
..." Why did Japan substitute military invasion of Chinese 
territory for submission of the question to the League? The 
world asks Japan the same question which has been put by tbe 
London Times on November 14, 1931: “ If Japan has justice on 
her side, what reason has she to avoid a far closer cooperation 
with the League tlian she has shown any readiness yet to accept?*’ 

Article 1 . of the Paris Pact says that: “ The High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of intenjationa] 
aintrovcrsics, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relation with one another and Article IL states that; 
“ The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solu¬ 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of w ha r- 
cver origin they may be, which may arise among them shall never 
be sought except by pacific means.” Japan may continue to 
insist that she has not technically declared war on China; she 
cannot, however, describe her military measures both in Shanghai 
and in Manchuria as pacific means. 

Article 1 . of the Nine Power Treaty provides that the “ Con¬ 
tracting Powers, other than China, agree to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China." 

Japanese economic rights are adequately recognized by the 
Lytton ReporL Valid rights have always been recognized by the 
Chinese Government. On the other hand, it cannot, naturally, 
accept without murmur rights which are either disputed or 
imaginary. The proper course is to seek a solution as provided 
by the post-war peace instrumenu. 

The Lytton Report, on page 97, says, in the most unequivocal 
terms, that the st^called independence movement in Manchuria 
Was conceived, organized, and carried through " by ” a group 
of Japanese civiJ and military oHidals, both active and retired.” 
Further, it states that ” the evidence received from all sources has 
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satisfied the Coinmissbji that, while there were a aiimbtf of 
factors which coatributed to the creation of the Man ^ no, 
the two which, in combination, were most effective, aad without 
which, in our judgment, the new State could not bavc been 
formed, were the presence of Japanese^ troops and the acnvincs of 
]apancsc officials, both dvil and military." “ In the * Goven^ 
ment of Manchukuo/ lapanese officials are prominent, and 
Japanese advisers arc attached to all important Departments 
(p, 99), “ As regards the ‘ Government' and the Public Services, 
although the titular heads of the Departments arc Chinese resi¬ 
dents in Manchuria, the main political admimstrativc power rests 
in the hands of Japanese officials and advisers " (p. 107), The 
Chinese businessmen and bankers who were interviewed by us 
were hostile to 'Manchukuo’” (p. 108). The Commission ac¬ 
cepts the statement of the witnesses that “ the Chinese fanners, 
who constitute the overwhelming mass of the population of Maii- 
chuiia, suffer from and dislike the new rigime, and that 
attitude is one of passive hostility " (p. 100). " Generally spew¬ 
ing, the attitude of the town population is a mixture of passive 

acquiescence and hostility ^(p’ no). 

In Genev-a there is now a veritable impasse. On one side, one 
finds China, resting on the solid foundation of the League of 
Nations, its Covenant and the findings of its Commission, the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the Nine Power Treaty; and, on the 
other, there is Japan. On the vital issue of whether the new 
order of international life shall survive or perish, there can ^ 
condliation-^tiierc can be no compromise. It is cither life or 
death for the League of Nations. It is either the road to peace 
and international security or that which wffl eventually lead to 
conflict and war. It is up to loyal members of the League of 
Nations to decide that viial issue, Neither procrastination nor 
evasion will help matters, for we have already seen what this com¬ 
bination has done during the last fourteen months, Bemuse of 
the delay, the Japanese have attempted to acate a new mterpre- 
tation of ffic principle of fsit aecompH^ just as they have me to re¬ 
define the principle of self-defence. In the ease of self-defence, 
as the civilized world knows it, the danger must be real and 
imminent. And, as we understand it, the meaning of imt ne- 
compU cannot be stretched to cover acts done subsequent to the 
acceptance by both parties of a proposed sederaent. Japan ae- 
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ccptcd Rcsoitidon of September 50, 1951 j the accomplished 
fact indicates the sJeuaHon on that date. Any action taken con* 
trary to the Resolution and not for the liquidation of that dtua- 
tion mnnot produce any /(t/r aecompU, To stand fimi on the 
quesdoc of the puppet Manchukuo^ and to say that the League 
cannot touch it because it is a fait accompli, ts the antithesis of 
logic, reason, and law. 

The Committee of nineteen of the Assembly has adjourned to 
meet again on January 19, 1933, Japan opposes the parddpadon 
of Russia and the United States of America* Japan opposes the 
principal suggesdons made by the Lytton Commission for a 
satisfactory soludon, for the principal suggestions state that 
any modification of the government in Manchuria must be 
consistent ^ with the sovereignty and administrative integrity 
of China (p, 130^ and that interna] order should be secured by 
a^ local gcndannerle force and ^'security against external aggres¬ 
sion should be provided by the withdrawal of all armed forces *’ 
CP' iJo), which means evacuation by the Japanese army of occu¬ 
pation. No soludon wUI be accepted by China which in any 
way jnWnges upon her sovereignty and territorial and adminis¬ 
trative int^cy, as guaranteed her by the Covenant, the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, and the Nine Power Treaty. 
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THE CHANGING FRONTIER; FROM 
RED SHIRTS TO REFORMS 

By F, G. R. PtxERsoN 

(SpecLil CoiTiespcradeac of 'the Timer in India) 

It wa5 early on an April morning more than three years agp and 
I was driving into Peshawar along the road that leads from Char- 
sadda. Those of you who know and who love the memory of 
your Frontier may picture the scene—the men working de¬ 
liberately^ uiihitrriedly in the hclds; the womenfolk with their 
bundles balanced on their heads swinging along in single file by 
the roadside; the dust and the creaking of a slow-moving buffalo 
cart^ Then, beyond, the orchards that cast a dark green girdle 
around Peshawar and the morning haze that still lay above the 
river; above the chequered board of the plains, and above those 
soul-stirring mountains whose ramparts rise in a barrier to meet 
the sky. 

It all seemed very peaceful; yet to the stranger 00 the Frontier 
there was that unspeakable chriU in the air that s^ms to add salt 
to life the moment that you cross the Attock Bridge. Suddenly 
from the outskirts of a village two or three hundred yards ahead 
there came sounds of music, the beat of a drum and the dust of 
marching men. At first I imagined that I had run into an Indian 
battalion out on an early morning route march. But even among 
all the strange sounds that Unger in your ear after you have left 
the Shiny, there is none quite like the music of a ** pboo-phoo 
band, and long before the straggling column was upon me 1 
realized chat these were no regular troops. At their head was 
borne aloft the green Bag of Islam. The leaders wore kalpaks, 
red tunics, badges of rank on their shoulder straps, and crude 
imitations of Sam Btownc belts. The rank and file were a motley 
crowd, wearing the usual loose shirt of the Pa th an dyed in various 
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shades of red varying from claret to pale pink. Most of them 
carried bthis. Here and there was a sinister-looking banner that 
bore the crossed hammer and sickle and the legend “ Workers and 
Peasants of the World Unite.” They shouted slogans and snatches 
of songs as they went by. As they passed ray car they were pleased 
to make what is usually and politely referred to as “a hostile 
demonstrarion." It was the first time I had seen a sight that was 
to become very familiar in the throe years that followed—the Red 
Shirt army on the march. 

There is an inevitable, I might say a conventional, impulse to 
begin a talk such as the one that 1 am privileged to give to your 
Association today on a note of apology—apology for presuming 
to discuss the story of the North-West Frontier with many who 
have devoted a lifetime to its service, some who perhaps are able 
to look back upon the inestimable privilege of having spent as 
many years beyond the Indus as I have spent weeks, 1 do not, 
however, propose to make such an apology. Rather would 1 
hasten tp define very clearly the limited scope of tbiit address. It 
is, 1 hope, bounded by the conveniendy alUteradve subtitle " From 
Red Shuts to Reforms.” In fact, it pretends to be no more than 
a personal narrative of my experiences as a Special Correspondent 
on the Frontier during those critical years between the beginning 
of 1530 and the present day—that is to say, between the moment 
when the long-smouldering Red Shirt movement burst into such 
a flame as threatened to consume not only the dey of Peshawar 
but the villages that lay beyond it and that scene last April when 
His Excellency the Viceroy read to the assembled people a message 
from their King-Emperor proclaiming the reforms granted to 
them, while from outside came the thunder of guns in honour of 
the new Province that had been born that day. My story therefore 
will be a diary rather than a disquisition; it has no ambitions of 
pointing jtiiDmJs or adorning Ctdcs. 

Thi Red Shirts 

As a convcnicni: jumping off point let me take you back to the 
end of May, 1930, Before I go on it is well to do a little dcAtiition 
and to give you some concepdoji of that strange^ that dlscipliiicd, 
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and that peculiarly dangerous force, the Red Shirts. Who were 
they? Where did they come from? What were the inspirations 
of their fanaticism? There was a definite tendency at the tunc of 
which I speak to jump to the conclusion that the Red Shirts were 
essentially a Communist movement, inspired, perhaps even sub- 
^dized, by Soviet Russia, and that once again the shadow of the 
]ji bear—^although a bear of a very diHerent breed—lay across the 
Khyber. There seemed to be all the outward signs. There was the 
colour of their uniforms, there was the badge of the hammer and 
the acklc, there were the same slogans and the same catch phrases. 
At least one of Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s lieutenants, probably more, 
had served his apprenticeship in that college which the Soviet had 
established at Tashkent near Samarkand for the training of propa¬ 
gandists to spread as much mischief as possible in the East, As 
time went on, however, the suggestion of Russian Influence became 
less and less apparent; the hammer and the sickle were very soon 
dropped from the Red Shirt uniform, frankly because they meant 
nothing to the Pathao, No—my firm conviction after three years’ 
observation (and early in the game 1 wrote it as emphaticaUy as I 
could) is that the assumption of Soviet emblems and what I mi^t 
rail Soviet stage effects were imitative rather than inspired. They 
were the attempts of an angry, and not particularly intelligctit, 
gang to adq>t the panoply and the symbols of a force whom they 
knew to be fiercely opposed to the British rule and everything 
that was Biidsh. 

May I quote you one or two parallel instances in my own 
experience of the EasL Immediately after the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack in Cairo and the mudny of the Sudanese infantry at 
Khartum there was a spot of trouble in Palesrioe, and I journeyed 
from Cairo to Jerusalem. There, pasted on the walls of Arab 
houses, I saw inflammatory pictures of the dead Sudanese Askans 
— gall ant soldiers misled by effendis from Cairo into laying down 
their lives, just as many a good Pathan has met an unnecessary, a 
fruidess, death, and all bcausc he listened to the whisperings of 
some Hindu babu from the plains. Still more strange, in the 
Zionist quarter of the town, little Jew boys were marching m pro¬ 
cession shouting " Vive Zaghlul 1 ” There was not a single point 
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kt coourtoii between cither the mutiny at Khartum or the poUdcai 
upheaval in Cairo with the Jew-Arab cxdtcmcnt in Jerusalem, and 
yet both Arab and Zionist hurried to make capital out of those 
outward manifestations of hostility which they knew were directed 
against the British. Let me take you far nearer the Frondcr, 
both geographically and polidcally, for another example of this 
mischievous form of mimicry. It was on Christmas Day in 1929 
and 1 stood on the walls of the Kotufdi in Lahore looking down 
on the dense crowds that lined the streets to wcicome Jawaharlal 
Nehru, President of Congress. The star turn of the day was the 
hrst appearance on parade of the scncalled Youth Army, which 
had been Battered to regard itself as the spcar'point of Congress 
militant. Heaven knows drat the situadon was serious enough, 
but I could not help laughing as 1 looked down on this ludicrous 
rabble of undersized youths, drawn from what are cuphemisdcally 
styled the non-martial races, headed by a drum and hfe hand 
dressed in the grocn, white, and orange of the Irish Free State;, 
and—^again as an imitative gesture of defiance—playing **The 
Wearin’ o* the Green.” One sadly needs an occasional laugh in 
India these days, and I remember with gratitude a photograph of 
Nehru published in a devout Congress newspaper a few days later 
under which the caption ** Our Outgoing President " bad, by the 
inspiration of a printer’s error, been altered to ” Our Outraging 
President.” 

iNSPtaATtON OF THE MOVEMENT 

To return to my point, I think it has now been established that 
all this hammer-and-nckle business was the uncomprehending 
adoption of a suggesdon which, I am quite prepared to admit, 
came from those who had been tarred with the Tashkent brush. 
Very definitely, however, it was not the real inspiration of the 
Red Shirt movement. 1 would prefer to write down that move¬ 
ment as an agricultural revolt that w'as essentially local in char¬ 
acter, and the product of political hysteria grafted on to what in 
many cases was a genuine sense of grievance. For the nearest 
standard of comparison 1 would suggest to you the facqtterie in 
France or our own peasant revolts of the Middle Ages. Here it 
was that Congress seized its opportunity, ^ound a ready soil where- 
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in to sow the sMds of mischief j a type of coavert who from a 
physical, may I say from a military, poiat of view, was much more 
likely to be a menace to the British Raj than what the Hindu Press 

itself describes as the “ monkey army ” of Bombay. 

The Red Shirt army already had its own leader in Abdul Ghaffaj 
Khan—a curious, woolly minded, blundering, and yet not 
altogether unlikeablc man with the physical stature which counts 
so much in leadership, whether British or Pathan, upon the 
Frontier. To him they sent advisers and staff offioen, trained m 
the mteiuive schools of Allahabad or Lahore; men who had as 
much right to speak for the Pathan as a London prentice would 
have had to a place in the front rank among the Highland clans at 
CuUoden Moor. They went from village to village ^king to the 
younger men, inventing new grievances, embroidering old ones. 
The KhsaJ(hanii the street erf the story-tellers in Peshawar, sud¬ 
denly became full of new tales—stories of the British Raj that was 
about to go and the new Raj that was to take its place. And m a 
few short months, a few short weeks, a new plidcal movement— 
almost religious in its fanaticism—had been added to our womes 
on the North-West. 

It is no use being critical at this stage, but I am afraid that the 
powers that be scarcely realized its seriousness until too late. No 
one yields to me in my admiration of a service that during the last 
few years has fought a battle in India against almost insuperable 
odds. There arc, however, one or two weak joints in its armour; 
one is its pathetic failure to meet propaganda with counter-propa¬ 
ganda; another is its lack of liaison when it comes to intelligentt 
from danger spots. Sometimes the district officer may be a 
first-class man at handlmg a situation, but not so good when it 
comes to writing an appreciation of ic Nearly always he is much 
too busy to sit back at the end of the day and settle down to com¬ 
posing a long telegram in cypher. Farther up the line there arc 
men who arc inclined to sU on the safety valve lest they should 
give appcaiana of “ having wind up," And there arc others who 
arc over-ready to listen w what in America would be called the 
" ycs^cn " the people who abide by the dme-honoured tradition 
of the East and make it their business to agree with everything that 
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their superior ofBccr ays and tcli him exactly the story that they 
think be wants to hear, 

I still remember an illuminaddg report on Mr, Gandhi’s march 
through Gujerat to Dandi, which asserted that the outstanding 
feature was the apathy of the villagers, who did not even stop 
their work in the fields to watch the little man go by, and wlio 
only attended his meetings because they were unusual events in 
the monotony of the hot weather, of no more significance than 
^c landing of an aeroplane. Two days later 1 was dhwn myself 
in Gujerat and found a countrynde swept widi rcligioiis fervour, 
where the people of the villages on the line of march came rush- 
ing to prostrate themselves before the man they regarded as saint 
and pilgrim, and where villages in distant parts of the Presidency 
were denuded of their inhabitants who had hastened across 
country to receive darshan. And when I thought back to that 
pious document in Simla, which even went the length of claiming 
that Mr. Gandhi was making himself an object of ridicule, I 
began to understand what had completely defeated me up till that 
moment—why the Govcrnincnt of India had ever allowed Mr. 
Gandhi to march three hundred miles across country for the 
express and avowed purpose of breaking the King-Emperor’s law 
while a whole nation looked on. 

The 1930 Riots 

That, however, is getting a long way from the Frontier, and it 
IS time that 1 hurried back across the Attock Bridge. 1 said that 
so ^ as a record of events was concerned this talk would be a 
dispassionate diary, and in the short space of time available I pro¬ 
pose to make that diary as concise as possible. After all, to those 
of you who are interested in the Frontier the events of the past 
three years are recent and familiar history. I shall b^in with the 
riots of April, 1930, and the troubled times that followed, 1 have 
been m a good many rough-houses in India during the past three 
years, 1 have seen the grim aftermath both of Cawnpore and of 
Sholapur; I have seen the Royal Irish Fusiliers driving the crowd 
before them while the shops in the Bcndhi bazaar blazed to the 
communal torch, I have watched while the jungles up-stream 
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Erom Chittagong were combed oat for tcrcorists, and waited out- 
dde the gaol at Lahore while a crowd shrieked its execrations at 
the sentence of death passed on Bbagat Singh. But never have 
I sensed such an atmosphere of sullen thunder as that of the 
Peshawar bazaar during those desperate days in May and June 
of 1930. 

Early in June we had the diversion of the Afridi raid on Pesha¬ 
war, when late at night the rattle of rifle fire down the Bara road 
told us that the Isshkar bad got right on the perimeter wire. 1 
well remember that night in the Peshawar club^ a marveUous place 
where neither wars nor the rumours of wars arc allowed to spoil 
the cheerful atmosphere. I remember one moment in particular^ 
because, once again^ it provided us with one of our few good 
laughs when all around the air was full of a certain gritnness. 
The few women left in Peshawar for the hot weather had been 
parked in the club for safety with an infantry guard around them. 
The billiard-room had been transformed into a dormitory. Up 
came a senior officer to the harassed secretary. “ I say," he said, 
“ it’s a bit thick putting a colonel’s wife tvith all these other women 
in the billiard-room. Couldn’t you at least give her the bridge- 
room. to herself?” 

There followed an anxious hot weather. The tribes were 
stirring uneasily, and that naughty old man the Haji of Turangzai, 
with his son Badshah Gul, were doing their utmost to raise a jehad. 
Each day the Royal Air Force kept up its unceasing vigil over the 
hills; there were skirmishes in a score of villages; there were the 
violent deaths of British officers, both military and police. There 
was the amazing work done by the Army in building roads of 
war that in dme will become equally valuable as roads of peace 
across the Kajuri plain. There was the equally valuable service 
rendered by the Royal Air Force literally going out before break¬ 
fast and stopping wars fifty and a hundred miles from Peshawar. 

Effect of Deuu Pact 

Then came the Pact, which, whatever it did for the rest of 
India, had a deplorable eStet upoti the Frontier. I had the un¬ 
usual privilege of watching the scene from beyond the Khyber, and 
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1 know how the Afghans gazed at each other in bcwildennent, 
asking wbetber fndia was ruled by the Bntbb or by Congress. 
The day that I motored back from Kabul to Peshawar I saw a 
platoon of Sikhs marching down one side of the road to Jamrud, 
while on the ocher side a party of Red Shirts, secure in ebdr im¬ 
munity, mimicked the soldiers, shouted singularly obscene words 
of command at them, and made the rude noises of naughty school¬ 
boys. I have seen crowds of Red Shirts standing around the police 
lines at Shahkadr and, again safely entrenched behind the Pact, 
jeering at the loyal, the sorely tried, the magnificent constabulary. 
But the Pact had been signed, and although Red Shirts and 
Congrcsswallahs between Nowsbera and Dcra Ismail Khan dis¬ 
honoured it day by day, there was not a Government ofiicer, not a 
soldier, who did not abide by its word. 

So the days went on until we came to that stark tragedy at 
Nathiagali, where Sir Steuart Fears, as kindly and as gallant a 
gentleman as ever served bis Frontier, fell to his death down the 
mountain-side. Colonel Griffith, at that time Resident of Wazi- 
listan, was on the spot and was appointed Acting Commissioner. 
Surely never a man went up the ladder of promodon at a more 
breathless rate. In a few weeks the Acting Chief Commissioner 
had been confirmed in his appointment. In a few months 
Sir Ralph Griffith, first Governor of the new Fronrier Province, 
took the oath before the Viceroy. There arc some who say that he 
has been lucky. Perhaps he has, but so is the company officer who 
happens to be at the right hand of his C.O. when the latter is killed 
in acdon and who takes over temporary command of the battalion. 
And when that company officer has seen his battalion through a 
pardcularly bad show, when he has shown the genius for inspi ring 
confidence among his officers, affection from his men, and a whole¬ 
some r^pect from the gentlemen on the opposite side of the whe, 
surdy then the good fortune is not with him but with the unii 
under his command. 

A GovEiiNoa’s PiioviNci 

1 realize that all these scraps from my diar y read like the suc¬ 
cessive stages of a peculiarly disjointed scenario. So, in fact. 
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they were. With EJecember canic the return of Mr. Gandhi from 
London and the rapid spread of disaffecnon among the Red Shirty 
once again. They had seen Gandhi leading Abdiij Ghalfar Khan 
around the country like a large performing bear; from Lahore co 
Karachi^ from Karachi to Delhi, from Delhi to Bombay. Now 
they asked themselves oneastly what they were going to get as the 
price of falling in behind a bunch of eitremist Hindus. Every¬ 
where the situation looked ominous and full of trouble In store. 
Then Colonel Griffith struck and struck hard. Pact or no pact, 
the peace of the Frontier had to be maintained, and even before 
Gandhi had walked down the gangway at Ballard pier Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan was in gaol. The pessimists nodded their heads 
and spoke dismally of tbc trouble that most indubitably would 
follow, but it often happens in India that the longer one speaks of 
trouble the less formidable it is when it actually arrives. Tbc 
Chief Commissioner and bis officers—stout-hearted men like Caroc 
in Peshawar and Searlc in Mar dan—did their work ruthlessly and 
did it well. There was a minlmuni amount of trouble; unbeliev¬ 
ably few casualties on either side. 

The result was that in spite of the Red Shirts, and not because of 
them, the way to the grant of reforms was cleared. The Reforms 
Department worked overtime to produce a new skeleton constitu¬ 
tion from its cupboard, and within four months of the Prime 
Minister’s promise it was possible to carry his pledge into effect. 
Talk of a disjointed scenario, it was bcrwildcring to an observer 
who only a few weeks after writing of young battles in Bannii and 
bombing-raids just over the line was compelled to turn his pen to 
the description of polling booths and ballot boKcs and all tbc other 
paraphernalia of an election. To judge by the low percentage of 
voters in certain areas, it was somewhat bewildering to the people 
themselves. On the whole, however, save in certain areas such as 
Mardan, the elections passed off quietly, I make special mention 
of Mardan because this wasps’ nest provided convincing proof that, 
although the Red Shirts have been smoked out, they are still very 
much alive. Between dusk of the night before the elections and 
dawn that day 30,000 of them had cast a bdeaguring army round 
the district to prevent voters coming in. The effect may be judged 
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from the fact tlmt m one village atone only 6 ^ voters out of 
on the roll put in an appearance* Of the elections thcmsclvci It is 
not necessary to say much—there was little electioneering and 
party distincuons were vague. If a line bad K> be drawn it would 
be between the from the towns on the one hand and the 
nominees of the \honates on the other—that is to say between the 
glib urban intelligentsia and the old Tory squires. For many 
reasons which time docs not permit to disooursc upon, the r«ult 
was a clear-cut and a welcome victory for the squires. 

Last scene of all: Again it is early on an April morning, but 
this time in the Victoria Lfall at Peshawar. On the dais are the 
Viceroy and his staff in full-dress uuiform. Before him, standing 

with bowed head in a shaft of sunhght, stands the new Governor_ 

the tried servant of the Frontier who was so strangely destined to 
become its Lat The hall is crowded with officials, with 

military officers, and with iuttuns and notables from every 
district in the Province. Most of tliem arc elderly men wearing 
the gold and pale blue ■puggn of the Fronder; many of them 
proudly display the unfamiliar ribbons of long-forgotten wars. 
The short ceremony over, the crowd streams out into the morning 
sunshine to watch the troops inarching away—regiments with 
great names on the North-West t the Gordon Highlanders, the 
Guides, and the Ghurkas. And the members of the new Gotincil, 
perhaps a little self-conscious, shake hands with each other and 
discuss the coming season at Abbotabad, 

Here for the moment we must leave them, because it is early yet, 
aud he would be a bold man who would prophesy too much at 
this stage. At the beginning of this narradve I promised that 1 
would not attempt to point a moral, but the detached observer 
who has watched the strange sequence of events during the past 
three years may be permitted at least two fervent hopes. 

The Red Shirts and the Teibes 
The first is that, however successfully the new reforms work in 
the early stages, there should be no quesdon of relaxing that firm 
grip which Lord Willingdon and Sir Ralph Griffith between them 
got upon the Red Shin movement with the beginning of the 
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present year. Already the rank and file who iteeived short sen¬ 
tences are out of gaol; but their leaders are still under restraint^ 
and it is well that they should remain so. For the sudden resur¬ 
rection of a dUdpHoed Red Shirt army (deprived as it was of its 
high command) around Mar dan during the elections proved that 
it sdll exists as a leriibly dangerous force, and disaster was only 
averted by the efficiency and the personal couiagc of our men on 
the spot. 

I have said that 1 discounted the present menace of any connec¬ 
tion between the Red Shirts and influences outside India; ! would 
make bold to prophesy that the unnatural and ardhdal alliance 
between political] y-minded Pathans and the Hindus of the south 
will die an early death. But there is one supreme danger to be 
faced, and that is the Unk between the Red Shirts and the tribes. 
It may seem strange that I have said so little about the tribesmen, 
who must as ever make themselves heard as a kind of Greek chorus 
to any epic of the Frontier, But the tribesmen qua tribesmen 
enter little Into the scope of this talk. Theirs Is a familiar story to 
you; all that I can say is that the story remains xmehanged. The 
Mohmand sdll sits behind his rock, lovingly polishing the barrel 
of his rifle, gating down on our Hue of block-houses and dreaming 
of the loot of the bazaars. I cannot believe that he is greatly con¬ 
cerned with the results of elections or the difference between 
Dominion status and puma staaraj. What docs concern him very 
much, howrever, is the prospect of polidtal tumult and general 
badmashery in the towns that lie only a few miles from his caves 
and which would give bTir) the Heaven-sent opportunity of starring 
a row while our hands were embarrassingly full already. The 
Red Shirts know this well, and it is the big card that they keep up 
their sleeves. Conversely, in the unformnate event of trouble with 
the tribes themselves, the Red Sldrts would seize their opportunity 
and try to stab us in the back, so chat from a military point of view 
we would find ourselves under the disastrous necessity of facing 
two fronts. Therefore let us encourage the politician to push on 
with his reforms so long as he doesn’t push too hard or too far; 
but don’t let us condemn our soldiers and our police to try and 
carry on with an enemy at large withiu our gates. It seems in- 
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^djble that there should still be people in this country who con¬ 
fuse the double duty of speeding up reforms and keeping the 
Kiog-Emperor’s peace; people who regard zeal for the former as 
a palliation of murderous o&nccs against the latter. There is only 
one way of dealing with men who consider political killing (or 
attempted killing) as no murder, and it makes no difference 
whether they are Pathans from Peshawar or terrorists in Calcutta 
whose spiritual home is neither in the polling booth nor the 
Assembly, but somewhere in the Andaman Islands. 

My ^ond hope is based on my Frontier experience, but here 
again its moral goes beyond the Indus and across the whole of 
India. For weeks and months the political leaders of Peshawar 
and elsewhere had expressed derision and contempt at our pro¬ 
posals for reform; had indicated as plainly as poaiblc that they 
would boycott the elections and turn their bacb upon the 
Assembly. The franchise was determined, the elections were held. 
Assembly came into being, and these very men were almost 
indecent in their haste to announce themselves as candidarcs and 
get in on the ground floor. Surely the moral is plain, India is a 
land of bargains, and it is playing into the hands of the bargainers 
to make a fetish of endless parlcyings and that hardy annual the 
Round-Table Conference. Fortunately the way ahead seems dear. 

I suggest to you that tf, after the most careful consideration of 
whatever the Indian leaders may still have to say, we then 
announce our last word, offer them the beginnings of their consti- 
tution so that dwy may take them or leave them, we will find 
reasonable men in India with the courage and the good sense to 
cooperate, and so at last to achieve that share in the government 
of their own nation which reasonable men in this country desire 
no less than they themselves. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A lifiETtNC of tKc Associsdoii was held at the Cutoti HaU, WcsiminiBr, 
S,W. I, on Tuesday! Ocuobcr 1931, at which a paper, tndiied *' The 
Changing Fioaticr; From Red Shirts to Reforms," was read by Mr, F, G. R. 
Peterson. Sir Hamilton Graat, k.c.s.t., lc.!.*,, was in the chair, and the 
following bdtes and gentlenrten, amongst others, were present: 

Sir John Kerr, Le,s.t., n.c.i.E., Sir Louis Dane, c.c.i.a., c.s.1., Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, £.C4,i», lc.i.e., Sir John Thompson, k.c.s.i., k.c.t.e,, Sir 
Maoehciyce Bhownaggrec, Sir James Walker, Colonel 

Nawab Sir Umar Hayai Khan, tt.c.i.t, c.b.e., »i.v.o.» Sir Hugh McPbeison, 
K.C.I.E., Sir John G* Cununing, lc.].e., C 4 >i., Sir Alfred Chatterton, 
C.T.E., Sir AmbersoQ Marten, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens 
Clark, Sir John Maynard, k,c.i.e,, Sir Charles and L^y Fawcett, 

Colonel Sir Richard A. Needham, c.i.E, p.b.o.. Sir Wilbcrforce Ross Barker, 
UX.I.B., c*ii.. Sir Philip Hartog, a a.E., c.i.e., Sir F, Gfilfith, the Udy 
Pendand, Lady Hamilton Grant, Lady Bennett, Mr, F, G. Pratt, cj.t., 
Mr. H. K. Bnsooc, c.s.r, c.i-e., and Mrs- Briscoe, Mr. A. Portcous, c.i.t, 
Professor Narendra Nath Gangulee, o.ijl. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Shiv Dev 
Singh Uberoi, the Hon. Emily Kinnaird, Mr, Josej^ Ntssim, Mr. Hugh 
MacGregor, Mr. George Pilcher, Mr, John Reus, 14.0,, Mr, G. B. D. Head, 
Mr. W. Stcnhouie Lamb, Mr. M. A. J. Noble, Mr, H, R. H. Wilkinson, 
Mr. R. W. Brock, Mr. John dc La Valcoc, Mr, F. J. P, Richter, Brigadier 
Sandiland. General S. M. Andeison. Mr. E. Villiers, Albs Farriogdon, 
Mr. Bacon, Mr. F. Grubb, Miss E. L. Curteis, Miss Richards, Rev. Dr. W. 
Stanton, Mr. W. Hawkes, Mr, L. F. Geddes, Colonel Gregson, Mr. B. P. 
Thakorc, Mr, M. Dufram. K. S. Shaikh Mohd Sadiq, Airs. G, Foden, 
Mrs. Barns, licuL-Colonel C. D. Noyes, LieucGolonel D. K. Mclxod, 
Mr. H. D. jehangiani, Miss C. K.. Comming, Mr. W. R. Barbour, 
Nawabzada Mir Saecd AJam Khan, Miss C. Lichtenstein, Shri Paiohit 
Swami, M«. B. Hill, Mr, ). J. Nohti, Colonel G. G. Hamilton, Mr. ]. C. 
Curry, Dr. Collin C. Davka, Colonel L- P. Evans, Mr. H. K. Sadler, 
Mr. H. Gratton, Lkut.^lond C. H. Rcinhold, Mrs, Damry, Miss 
Julia Grant, Mr. and Alias Andrew's, Mr. M. A. Khatmk, Mr, and Mrs. 
E. C, Wrench, Mr. H. A, Taylor, Colonel G. L, Pepys, Mrs. and Mih 
Bradfield, MUs Ht^ley, Miss Mainwaring, Mr, and Mrs. dc Bajra, and 
Mr. F. H. Brown, c.Le., Hon. Seoeiary. 

The CuAiBSLur: Udics and Gentlemen,— Wc are fortunate ut having 
many objects of nadonil pride, perhaps of nadooal veneration; not least 
amoTig these is the Loudon Timet, which still holds, as it always has held, 
a uniaue positiao atnong the newspapers td. the world. We may hope that 
the new Roman type, wMch it adopted for the &st nme yesterday, will 
tend further to confom it in its unassailable position. 

Wc who ate interested in India and in Indian affairs have reason especially 
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^ messajja which tc h» given tu from 

hdL Pi*t year* of ttoubic aSd turmoU in 

Indii Th(«e .n^ge, have not only supplied n, with the most Kcuiate 
upttKiatc juformatioii, but they have su a ™lc contained some com. 
mar) on or appr^oon of the utiurion whidi has ciubJcd us to under* 
stand the more easily the real trend of events. 

to have the great privilege of boring the author of those 

Fmrn^ T “P®" developmejits on the NTorth-Wat 

Fmnner To hasje a first-hand address from the person who has been and 

who. [ hope, in tbe future wiii stUl be TAc Tim« Correspondent in India 
IS indeed a great occasion. 

J. f 7 ^ Pe'«ton's artaincncnts. 

hut I do not propose to detain you or to waste rime, as I think you will ail 
anxious m get to the real business, and the introduction which J have 

given you to Mr. Peterson should be, I am sure, suiBcient to «ciire your 
eager attCQuon. ^ 

(The iceturer then read his paper.) 

Unfortunately Professor Coatman, who was to have 
s^ken today, t$ unable to attend and has sent a message of regret I am 
glad to say be has accompanied it with a written copy of the speech he had 
m^r to make, and it will now be read by the Honorary Sccfeiary, 

Pktifcssof COATIUN wrote: 

I think Mr. Peterson has done us ali a good service in drawing onr 
attention in such an interesting hishion to one of dw most imporiaot of 
^ the problems which face us in India, He has given us a very eoed 
de^iptivc account of the Red Shirt Movement, and none of us can qiSrrei 
With hij exposmoft of Its ctnpns and haics as fiir as it goeSs But I. persoo- 
Jy. m in the Red Shirt Movement something much wider and deeper than 
Mr. Petre^ suggests He is quite right when he says that the assumption 
by the Movement, of Soviet emblems, is imitative rather than inspired. 
Ncv^l^ at one «a^ Communist influence was very impoitaiit in 
wpinog Red Shirt activities and is sriii not to be negleeted. But this 
lospiraoon is indirect rather than direct. 

As far m I know, there has not, at any rate within the last few years, 
been any direct connection between Abdul Ghaffur Khan and Soviet agents 
OB propaganda. But it must be remembered that the outlying parts of 
Ae Soviet Republic in Russian Turkestan are not such a very long distance 
from the North-West Frontier, and, of course, there is constant com- 
mumcanoo between the two places via the medium of traders and travellers 
Now, the agriculturists of the North-West Fronrier, when the appalling 
slump m agriculturai prices began to hit them really hard, were not unTwsre 
Of the state of things among their peers in Russian Turkestan. In that 
country there t$ no money economy, and so the circumiiancea of the 
peasan^ ^ not degenerate as they do in countries under what we mav 
c^vcmently term the capitalist rfgime. Thus a certain driving force wa^ 
added to the Red Shirt Movement in its early days by the constant tom- 
parison^twreo the suddenly depressed condition of the peasantry of the 
North-West Frouoer and the more stable, and thus apparently better, con- 
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lUtion of the agricultuiiits uodec the Soviet GovcmfiieiiU This paint of 
view ought always to be borce in Rvind because it refers to a saw of affairs 
which u capbJc at any time of exercising: serious influence. 

But this is, so » sp^, an aeddeaal factor in the Movemcot. The real 
eapknadoD of it, 1 firmly believe, is that it is just a new tnawfesaaon of 
the flJd Islamic and-kafir rnDvement which has been in existence on die 
Frontier since the early days of the Hindustani fanatics tio years ago. 
This and'kafir movement was acute in the days when the Sikhs bdd pan 
of the piescnt Nwth'West Frontier Province, and, of course, we have 
been up against it in very violent form from dme to tune. Two of the 
most serious campaigns which we ever fought on the Fronder—namely, the 
old Ajnbeyla campaign of 1863, and the Tirah campaign of 1897—assumed 
the aspect of soinetbiog like a war of liberadon of the I slam ic peoples of 
the Froodcr from non'Islamie rule. The Ambeyla campaign was directiy 
due to the aedvidcs of the Hindustani fanatics^ It is a pity that the Indian 
Ooiurniiient have never published the extraordinarily intcitsring scoouJii 
wtiKn by h^jor Parsons, of the Punjab Police, of his enquiry into the 
ramificadons of the Hindustani fanadc movement throughout India. He 
was put on spcdal doty for this purpow afto’ the Ambeyla campaign, and 
he revealed to an astounded Govcrmncot bow the fanadcs had tbeir agtaits 
and dieir organizadoa right through India, as far away as furthest parts of 
Bengal, Some of the agents were actually in the Indian Army in the old 
Commissariat Department, Since then, the acrivirics and the ulnquity of 
the fanadcs have been enormously curtailed, but Sir Hamilton Gram will 
remember the disturbing revelations of their activities in certain parts of 
the Frontier Province during the Khilafat agitadon of 1920. In my own 
district, Hazara, I found that ccnaiti of the tribes Lo the hills, away near 
Naihia GaJi, paid regular tribute to the fanadcs, and so did some of the 
tribes in the Rawalpindi district. The Hifiduitani fanatics are only one 
element in this perennial aod-kafir moveraeat on the Fronder, and again 
our Cbairtnan will remember how brief the Hindu-MusUm enicnw was 
during the Khilafat days, and how the Khilafat voluatecrs wore a specifically 
Islamic uniform and regarded themselves as ghazis. 

The Red Shirt Movement thus is, to my mind, another ebullition of this 
undying movement and sentiment, and this explains one or two fdtures 
with regard to it which may have puzsied observers. One of these features 
was the neutrality, if not actual friendliness, with whidi the Red Shirt 
Movement was at Erti regarded by Muslims who were undoubtedly well- 
affected towards the Ooveromtnt, Another feature was the spontaneous 
outburst of indignation throughout Muslim India over the vigorous sup* 
pression of the Red Shirt Movement, of which one incident was the skilful 
arrest of AbduJ Ghaffur Khan by the Frontier authoridcs a few months ago, 
A special mcedng of the Alhladia Muslim League condemned the su^ 
pression and a strong agitation was carried on by Indimi Miislinw for some 
time, even by those of the most moderate ptJidcal complexion and un¬ 
doubted loyalty to the British connecdon. Abdul Ghaffur Khan used hfr. 
Gandhi’s influence and the organisadon of the Congress very skilfully, but 
in the absence of the British there cannot be a momeni’s doubt that any 
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cwwKdpJi betwecfl thU miUtant MuilJni todvcmeni and the maioiv Hindu 
Ojii^ss wouJd dtaolve » quiddy as a wreath of miit in the hta nin 
I ihiJik It just a wdl Et. make these points explieit, bKaiue w-c a« 
t y Sning te hear more about tJje Red Shirt Movement on the 
FroiiUer, and the Mutlim trouble* in Kashmir are all part of ao undoubted 
uslim forward move) and are by no means over yeti 

CHArnMAK; We have also had messages of regret at their inability 
» be present erom Lord Ldmington, Sir WiUiam Barton, and Ccncral Sir 
Andrew SkeciL 

I diint I shall be voidng the feelings of all here present when ] say that 
wc have listened with immense pleasure and with great imerest to Mr. 

etcrsoti s address. He has given us a picturesc|ue and vivid account of a 
»<W iiHerescng movement. He has put before us the series of events 
Jodiag from the begiiming of the Red Shirt Movement undJ the day when 
the North-W«i Frontier Frovince was elevated widi all pomp and ceremoiiy 
tft ibc sums of a Governor's Provuicc,! 

What he ^ laid about the coaiMxtion bctwcco the Sovk^: and the Red 
Shirt army is of special micresK, parcJoilarly when rad in the light of 
what Coatmai] has said in his paper^ For myAclf 1 am tncUncd tn 
agree Mpfith Mr* Pet^son that Soviet induence in regard to thii movement 
is pfaoicady oegligible* Soviet signs and Soviet coloun have been adc^ned 
simply because it is known that the Soviet are hostile to us, but there is no 
real underlying Soviet influence at work in die matter. 

I fed considerable duffidcnce in speaking at all icHky^ as a great deal ol 
water bu run under the Atiock Bridge since I was in personal toueh with 
the Frontierj and 1 cannot believe that anyone here present w^ants to hstr 
tbc niminadom oJ a back number* My excuse must be that the old FroniicT 
remams in many respects much the same in spite of aU jts changes and 
cluncci. 

It is OMifrootcd wich the jame three probkim that have always beeo the 
of it* adnunistrators. Iti the first place, the problem of admuiistcriiig 
tbc virile people who live m the jelticd diitiiets; jetondly, the pfcblcm of 
CQDtroliing the tribes, those hereditary robben who inhabit the highland* 
that lie between British India aod Afghaniscani and, thirdly, the problem 
of our relations with Af^anistan and the Great Beyond. 

These problems have varied from time to time in relative imporance, but 
they have alway* been intimaldy intereonneeted. 

At one time the menace of Imperial Russia was the bugbear not only of 
India but nf our whole Imperial poUcy, and our whole ihfmghts were con- 
centrated upon the danger of Russian aggression in dtai quarter. With the 
Ml of Imperial Riusta ray belief i* that at any rate for the present that 
^ngix ceased to bc^ and that a* a militant force on the North-West 
Frontier, or even as an intriguing force, the Soviet Government are of Utde 
or no raipoftance. They must not, of course, be disregarded, but 1 think 
that the fear of them can very easily be exaggerated. 

^ tribes, they, like the poor, are always with ui, and they 

an always trouhlesome, but apart from their normal lawlessness there arc 
tunes when that lawkssncss becomes intolerahle. Those times are when 
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out of t^'O tKiog^ iuppcn. Eitfao- the Anstcr, whose influence over our 
tribes b prccbcninjiit, chooses to egg them on to give m [rouble; oTj on 
tbe other hand^ when within our own districts there is political agitation 
of a serious kteui. 

It has been my own experience in the Frontier, and that^, 1 think, of most 
oflkers who have been intiiTkately connected with the admlniscratiOQ of die 
Fronuer^ that there is an almost mathemadcaJ majiim that poUdcaJ agita- 
don within our settled districts r^ecs at once^ immediately and propor- 
donatdy, in the Jidghbouring trihaj area : when these small political dis¬ 
turbances occur, a few extra sheep ire siolen; but serioits poHdcal agitacton, 
giving the idea that the British ttaj is toticringp leads at once to overt acts 
of hostility and possibly to war. 

t should like to tell you one litdc story about what happened to Professor 
Coatman and myself just before I left India. In 1920 the whole Frontier 
was suffering frotn the aftermath of the Great War, and still more from 
the aftermath of the third Afghan War, that idiotiCp crazy war that eamc on, 
one doM not quiie know why^ but which 1 was very glad to be the humble 
instrument of settling. While the whole border was in more or less of a 
turmoil, there was a curious movement known as the Hifrat ITic idea 
was that every giood Mubammachn Indian in India should shake the dust 
of that unholy country off his feet and go and live over the border in 
Afghanistan. In an Unguarded moment the Amco' said they w'ould be 
welcome. In consequencet some twenty or thirty thousand of those poor 
benighied people sold their all and moved across the Fmnder, with most 
disastrous results. They died like flics of hunger and thirst, and the roads 
were strewn with their dcad^ The survivors drifted back, ruined and diJ- 
ilLusioned men« 

Mean while, in the Hazara dismet, two mullahs, very much in the Red 
Shirt manner, had raised the flag nf revelutioHi They said the British Ra| 
was falling. They set up a provisional Government, [ forget whom they 
appeanted Chief Comroissioner, hut I am sure he was a person infinitely 
more capable than myself. Various Ghief Court Judges and so on were 
appointed by them, and the whole thing was started on regular rcvolu- 
. rionary Itnrs. 

\ huniecl from duties cisewbere to Afc^tabadt and on to the seat of the 
trouble, Manschn. usually as peaceful as a village green on Sunday- I 
found it filled with armed men. We drove through the village up t» the 
Rest House, and there I had a coufabulation—police olEcers, variesus 
military officers, and myself—and I dcsddcd that the only thing to do was 
to have these two mullahs arrested as sotin as might be. It was known that 
they would be in Manschra ibst night, so I arranged that they should be 
arrested the next day at n a.m,, the timE they would least expect it They 
were 50 be put in cars and burned to Abbotabad. The inlegraph lines were 
to be stopp^ so that no news could reach Abboiahaci bcfwe I had made 
arrangements there. Abbotabad was dcplcicd of traops, who had gone m 
the Black Mountain, which had risen in response to the prompting of there 
two mullahs—and in accordance with the maxim I have quoted. 

The next day at ii o'clock I suddenly noticed that there was some exciic- 
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mml ia the %Dwn* Then Mr. Odutman himKlf appealed and tiid, We 
have got the muibhs al] right. They have been taken to the Gurkha 
quarto' yard Igr safety^ We have a guard on than and everything b all 
righL" 

1 aikcd, Hew long have you been here?'' 

He said, " I have come strai^t to you.** 

■' Then how is it*” I asked, that an hour ago there was a crowd ol 
people moving about?" 

" I don’t know/* he rcpliecL " News in India travels very quickly.*" 

In a very few minuses a crowd began to collect 5 n the Municipal Gardens 
outside the Chief Commissioner’s house where 1 was staying. This cf<&wd 
began to get bigger and big^. [n the houic were my wife, my listcr-in- 
laWp and mysdf» with about four ordcilics and seven or eight coiutables^ 
as no troops were available. 

1 realised that it was a vaj serious situanoiip and asked Mr. Coatman 
what he could do- He thought he could get thirty policenuui from the 
lines, so I told hUn to get them as soon as possible. 

The ndse from the crowd w'as fierce and fanatical, like the noise at 
Ephems when the multitude shouted^ "Great is Diana ol the Ephesians.** 

Mr. Coatman in an incredibly short time returned with the thiity police, 
and I said to hiin, " Vou have to break up this gathering, but I do not want 
you to fire if you can possibly avoid it. The buti of a rifle is ai gixid as 
its other end in most: cases. If you can possifaly manage itj do it withesut 
filing a shot'* 

Coatman and his mcnj, with unquestioniug courage, wem off at the 
double into this crowd—one man to fif^, or perhaps a hundred. After a 
few tense minutes t saw them beginning to come out like harcj through 
the hedges. Within half an hour the plaoe was cleared. There was a 
curious dead lull in the town. Coatman and hb men bad done their work 
both bravely and humanely. 

The nest day the City Fathers came to me and said, " We want to thank 
you and your officers. You might quite well have taken a different view 
and begun shooting and killing and so on, and that would have left a 
legacy of hate. As it Is, we are all friends again/^ 

I think in India^ if you could only as a rule in the first instance with 
rit3t5 on thofe lines—break a rib or two raihcx thau shoot a child or two 
by mistako-it would be a better way of doing it. (Applause.) 

Doctor CoLUN Davies : Before uiaklng my brief contribution to this dk- 
cusdon, I should like to congratulate Mr. Peterson upon his inceresdug and 
very vivid account of his recent experiences on the North-West Fronricr. 

Mr. Peterson has raised the quesdon as to how ^ the Frontier cribe:S 
across the border have been affected by Congress propaganda, h seems to 
me that there has been a much closer coimecdon between the various dl^ 
turbances than is somedmes imagined. I bcUae 1 am cortcct in statmg 
that the Red Shirt Movemejii coincided with disturbances elsewhere- It 
is a significant fact that the leader of the Red Shirt Movement, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan^ is a relation by mstriage to the Haji of Turangzai. 

There can be no doubt that Congress agitators had been active acrosi the 
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border La the AJridi coiintry^ for^ when the Ahidii came 'm t» negotiaic 
for a sctttemenir they put forward two petposoerous demamh : in the fint 
place^ the release of Mr* Gandhi; and, in die second plap^^ the repeal of the 
Special OrdiiLanccs In tnd£a+ 

This is not the first cinic that the Frondcr tribes haw been iodeed by 
intriguer from Imide India. 

Professor Coalman has already referred to the Hindystani fanadcs who 
canned m so much ETOuble in the Ambcla campaign of 1863 and afrermrds. 
They were reinforced by a steady stream of recruits from Bengal and else¬ 
where. In 1897 there was contact between the Frontier muUahs and those 
o£ Delhi. But in the recent disturbances on the Frontier we have perhaps 
the most notcfious example of anti-Britisb intrigues originating in Briiidi 
India^ and I sEibmit that the solution to the problem is not to light the 
tribesmen in ihclr mountain fastnesses, bm to crush the organh^adon which 
disseminates this anU-Briiisb propaganda. 

The disturbances during the Inst three years have bad two very alarming 
sympioms* In the first place, the Afridis have been aBected^ and that is 
always a potential source of danger^ because, as the tate Sir George Rooe- 
KeppcI pointed out, the other tribes arc always ready to follow where the 
Afridis lead. 

Another alarming symptom is that the EChattaks have become discon- 
tcnicd. Hitherto they have been iaw-abiding agriculturists^ and it scema to 
be very unfair, almost incredible, that they should alter, because they owe 
ail their wealth and prosperity to the protection of the Briilsb Kaj, 

Lastly^ I was glad to see that Mr. Peterson did not Indulge in prophecy^ 
for one of the greatest of Frontier statesmen, the late Lord Curson^ has 
aptly remarked that no man who has read a page of Indian history will 
ever prophesy about the Frontier* 

Sia Louis Dane : I suppose the reason I have Ixrcn asked to say a few 
Words on this occasion is that once lor my sins 1 was rather doscly con¬ 
nected with the area in which this cEtraordinary movement of these wild 
men of the Fronricr known ai the Red Shirt Movement began. It was my 
pleasant^ qr unpleasant^ duty to make a setdernent of the Peshawar district 
in 1891. 1 was rKallcd from leave to carry out dib settlement because it 
was so unpleasant that no officer in India at the dme would undertake It, 
and when I got there 1 found that the reputation of the Setdement had in 
no w^ay belied its diffkulaes. The most troublesome part of the whole dis¬ 
trict of Peshawar w^as thU tract of Hashinagar, which Mr, Peterson men¬ 
tioned to you, where these wild men were formed. Thb tract is settled by 
a section of Pathans, the Muhammadzai, who entered that country about 
the sixteenth century, and they have always been one of the most irouble- 
some sections of the iribes in the Peshawar district 

A new raoal had been made in their country and the value of culrivadon 
had been increased by about 300 per cent., and they were aware that some 
bdcasc in their rent was pretty certain to arise from this grat Jnercose of 
prosperity, so they immediaEdy pruceeded to start a movement agaimt the 
settlement. In fact, 11 was a Ho Rent movement, that you hear so much 
of with Mr* GandhL 
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To sugar the very bitter piil df my resusditneflE, I tried lo start a cemin 
imoiiiLt caf bencGfent measures, caiuk add roads. In fact, I was reipoa- 
sible tor the road whidi paved the way to Mr. Petermn's opening remarks. 
If ii had not been for me^ be could not have driven along that road from 
Charsadda, because there W'as no road there» 

The Muhatninadzai employed various oiachinadons to try to get the 
whole popubtion of Yusaizai to unite against the settlement Fonunaitly 
1 had very good friends amongst them, and they would not join. Finally 
they prepared a gigafidc memnrbl to the Secretary of State against die 
wickedness of the settlement officer—all this before any settlement had been 
made at all or any rates proposed. 

This was drculaied freely and looked rather serious; in fact, the Com- 
missiDner of the Dlviiioa at the dme told me he thought things would be 
rather bad. Fortunately 1 said nothings Wc went on with our work^ and 
nobody could be found to bell the cat; that is to say, that none of the big 
men of the district would be the first to sign the memorial to the Secrctaty' 
of State- Eventually they fdl out amongst themselveSp and a geodenian 
one night rushed ineo my tent about 10.30. He fumbled in his clothes, 
produced a large papcr» and said, *LRead that."" 

I saw ic w'as addressed to the Secretary of State. I said, You have to 
send this to the Commissioner, not to me.''' 

He said, '* You had better read it U has all fallen through*” I saw a 
list of all the various men of the district who were to sign, but nobody 
would be the first to sign, so that fltjpped and came to nothing* 

I mention that personal experience to show that there is nodimg new 
about Hashtnagar and its pcoplcp They were always prepared to start any 
intrigue w anything against the Goveriimetit which they thought might 
give them some profit or amusement. 

When people w&c complainlngt " Why shoidd these Red Shirt men 
ai^iear suddenly in Peshawar?" to me ti: w^s perfoedy plain- It so hap¬ 
pened that just about two years before this movement bej^n^ it wus decided 
CO revise my assessmcni, which was first proposed for rwelvc years, and 
then for twenty, and eventually lasted for ihhty-five years, and imme¬ 
diately there was an agitation against the assessments, beginning in 
Kashtnagar. The Congress movement was another stick with which to beat 
the British Government, so namraJly they jdned ffiat in, and used the 
Soviet baimcrs to Fan the fires of revolt against settlements and constituted 
authority. 

How far they were influenced by the Soviets across the border it ts 
impcKsible to sayi but I ean only tell you thij, that the Bazaar of Peshawar 
is one of the greatest whispering galleries o£ the East, and its whispers do 
sometimes result in great cxplosmns. 

In 1S93, I rememiw, the Turks had defeated the Greeks in a short war. 
The whole ffonder was buzzing with this, that the day of Muhammadans 
had come and they were going 10 govern the whole country. My own 
khidmatgar said to my wife's maid, one of the Gntouchablcs, that it w-as no 
use her serving the lady^ In a few days she would have to turn Muham¬ 
madan, who would rule. The maid was a woman of some spirit, and mid, 
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“ Suppose they do, what good would ic do you? You woisJd stiU be only 
a khidmatgar/^ I diougfic rhai W 2 & a very good answw, which would be 
widely appUcablc at prc»ni. 

The feet dial the Torki had defeated the Greeks did j^ve the people in 
the Peshawar district and all around the Frontier an idea that the day of 
the European was passing, ami very largely conduced 10 the general 
movement on the Frcnlicf which began ar the Malakand in iSg5 and 
extended into the Tochi and WaziHstaHi and finally ended up with the 
Tirah campaign in 1897-98. 

The same sort of thing happened after the Great War. They got the 
idea that we were down and out, and immediately the same agitation spread 
all the way down the Frontier and culminated in the unfortunate 1919 
proceedings. The defeat of the Greeks in Asia Minor by the Turks W to 
fresh disturbancei* which have carried on to the present times. There is no 
doubt there are emissaries who do come across the Frootitr from Russia^ 
and have done it for years. There are often Asiatic traders coming down 
hy all sorts of route*. The coiisec|iienc)c is that when there is anything that 
tends to show that the Enropcau is not invincible and that the Muhammadan 
is going to have a chanccp you will always find the bees on the Frontier 
bustalngn not making honey+ hut preparing to sting anybody that will come 
their way. One cannot safely prophesy about the Frontier^ but history has 
a way of repeating itself therei and one should always remember whjc has 
happened b^orc as it will probably happen again* Thus the Red Shirt 
Movement in Cbarsadda and Yusafzai is only a rqjcddon in a slightly 
altered form of what has occurred diere several dmes before. En those 
days there was a strong adminbtradon and die trouble was promptly 
checked. Latterly, for various rcasonsp the administration has not been so 
strong and effective^ and the trouble was allowed 10 spread until it assumed 
its present dJincnsiom* 

Professor Gangulec : I desire to make a few observations oo the address 
we have just listened to. I suited the North-West Froodcr Province on 
two ocrasions lo find out the economic conefinons of the people. Mr* 
Peterson has referred to the tact that the Red Shirt Movement is the product 
of agricultural m'oli; and Professor Coatman^s note had a reference to the 
agri^iura! aspect of the prohlcm also* 

It seems to me that the dkeusnon has, I fear, turned more to critidsfn 
of the Congress and its poUtkal actividci rather than focussing on the real 
problem of the Frontier m all its proper aspects. To my mind, the problem 
is fuiidamenially cccmomic* 

Of courser it is very refreshing to hear the views of those who are not 
■actively engaged in the political game of constitution-making* and particu¬ 
larly from the Correspondent of 7 Ae T/mer, and I lisEencd in the paper 
with great attention. 

Yon will rcmeinber, sir, that in 192a a Cwnmittre repofEed on the 
quesdon of constitution for N.W^.P., and I find this is the condusion of 
the majority repcurt: If the Pathan narionafiry is allowed self-determination 
and given scope for sclf-developnieni within the Indian Empire under the 
Reform schemes, after which it ts now strivingn we are assured fhaip with 
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a contented Freader population, India can face with calm ftsolutiwi the 
fueuxe diat the Frontier has in store for her.*' 

in 19^ shout ten jears ago, and so the Reform meody 
inaugurated has not been done in a hurry, as the speaker seems to think. 
It took the Government ten years to come to a definite conclusion. 

But thwe is one phrase in that paragraph that I should like to pwnt out 
to you, this contented Frontitr population.'* The question repeatedly 
tomes to my mind, " Can we make these people contented by giving them 
votes, polling booths, and so on.?” Om we realty change the colour of 
Red Shirts by t^ Cdnstitutiona] Reforms? These people are sddy de¬ 
pendent on agriculture; and there is no special industry «■ manufacture 
m the Province. There are nearly 3,800,000 acres cultivable waste which 
cultivation. The irrigation hiciljties arc inad«iuatc. 
The entire structure tif rural economy requires overhauling. The Govern¬ 
ment has done a great deal, yet a great deal could be done still in order 
to remove those economic and social disabilities which impede progress. 
The Government o£ India's attention was not riveted chiefly on most 
prcaing econtKuic problems; instead of that they giw the Province reforms. 

Of course, the reforms may be necessary. I am not deprecating this 
pcesent act of the Government; but what I want to emphasize is this-diat 
the introduction of reforms must be aooompatiicd by necessary measures 
of cciknomic rcEorms. 

A similar case has occurred very recently in Spain. The Spanish authofi- 
ties found a stormy, discontented peasantry in Catalonia. How did they 
solve the difSculty? Not by giving them reforms alone. They accom¬ 
panied the reforms with a very drastic measure of Land Reform, That is 
the point to which I beg to draw your attentioq. 

There has been so raueh talk about the welfare of the peasantry in India 
that even the North-West Frontier writers recogniae the vital claims of die 
rural populadon. I find in my noidwk one very instructive remark fitun 
a Civil Service man called Crooke, who wrote 3 book on the Frontier. 
U it he says; ' The peasant, with his pair of lean oien and rude plough, 
u the pillar of the Empire, and our task in India is only half done as 
long as we neglect any feasible ractiiods of advancing his interests.*' 

I fear in this turmoil of politics we forget these essential conditions, 
Perhaps, to all the existing social and economic problems, the introdurtion 
of reforms may have added further complexities such as arise from a 
ns^cent dcmocrstcf. 

Mr. Edward Viluer*: It was not tny mtenrion to speak this aftcrnooitp 
hut I welcome this opportunity of thanking Mr. Peterson very sincerely for 
an estrcmely interesting and lucid address on that picturesque, if somewhat 
bloodthirsty, problem with which we have been faced on the North-West 
rrondcj in India. 

Mr. Peterson made it dear that he did not intend either m point a motal 
or adtOT a tale. I would suggest, however, that at all events there is a 
quite defitute moral to be pointed by Mr, Peterson's exposition, whether he 
would Wish to do so or jusc. 

He has made it abundantly clear, and that has been substantiated both 
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by Sir HjmiliDn Grant and Sir LouU Dane and nthcr spcaisers, thai the 
infeeddaincu of croublct partandarly when li reaches the frontier of India^ 
is very nwked^ and the trouble^ once it gets out of hand, is liable to have 
rcpcrcussioDs beyond that which one might oormally expect in other parts 
of the world. 

In India recently* as Mr. Peterson poinied ont, we have, in fact^ b«n 
faced wiih tivo foci of trouble—one on the North-West Frontier and the 
other in Bengal He went on to suggest that it should be very clear that 
political assassinations are very definitely murder, and must be dealt with 
as such^ Although I was up on the Frontier dnring the Afghan War of 
1819^ most of my dme in Inidia was spent in Bengal There we have one 
of most difficult focal points of trouble that we have 10 deal with today. 

My point is this. Unless and until we do find moms of dealing with 
the systematized and organized troubkSp until we can ddinixcly get top 
sides of these outbreaks against the King's bw and against the malnicn- 
ance of bw and order, we have no right at all in ordinary common fairness 
to thrust on the Indians resident in those parts the onus of crying to rule 
where we would appedr, at all events* to have failed Unless and until in 
these places—such as Bengal at the prseni time—we can get topsides of 
this problem, we have possibly to face up to the very serious step of wilt 
holding the gift of autonomy thereffom. I am one of those who all along 
have maintained that the sooner we can give provincial autonomy m India 
the better, ami I sdU maintain it. But that docs not invalidate the argu- 
mcM that* whether ic be on the North West Frontier or in Bengal, we 
have no right to put on their shoulders the onus of stlf-govcrnmeni until 
we can give them a fair and square start under norrml, reasonably peaceful 
conditions. 

Mr* Peterson mentioned, and 1 entirely agree with him, that the real 
spiritual home of some of these gentry ia not in the legisbturcs of the 
Provinces, but in the Andamans. That is a thesis I have maintained for 
a very long rime, although 1 may femind you I ha^^ been booed and hbsed 
on stage and platform by my own fellow-countrymen in India for being 
too liberal I would* however, like to ask Mr. Peterson one question before 
I stop. Does he intend, or does he suggest, that this spiritual home Is only 
for those w^ho call political assassinations murder, or would he not—and if 
not, why not—include therein all those elements which are reaUy at the 
back of these subversive mo^xuneiits in India? 

Mr. PtTEitsoN, in reply* said; To Mr* Villiems" question—though 1 cannot 
help feeding that it is a long way from the Frontier—I would answer by 
saying most indubitably I would include the deimus. It is no use waiting 
until a man has done the mischief. That* however* is a quHtioii that 
must be determined by individual instances. 

To Professor Gangulw 1 must say that I agrve most wholeheartedly with 
him when he says that the first need of the Frontier is not better constitu¬ 
tion and votes and polling booths, but agricultural reform. I only wish 
there were a few more of his distinguishKi countrymen who would realize 
the same thing and would turn from poUtical agitation to the first need 
of their nation. 
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Very ihordy lo our Cbairman, to Sir Lwiii Dane, and the other* who 
spoke, I would dunk than messt heartily for what they bvc utd aiout 
“y ^ think it k most extraordtturily tnucrating the way rarh one 

of th^ has ciosd his own graphic c*pericnc« in word* that I might have 
sent home io despatchc* myself last year. Suhstimic other names and you 
coidd really have read an account of any of the disturhanca in the Red 
Shirt Mavement in 1930+ 

Professor Ccutman, in his absence, [ would thank for hU most scholarly 
note on the H^ustani faiuiics, hut suggest that, at any rate in the mote 

r^t of their movement, they have been borne by the tide ratha 
thin hoped the dde jJong^, 

m one criticism I would offer i* that { do not think that Abdul Ghaffar 
KJ^ was eva clever enough to use Gandhi, Gandhi used him. yet, over 
and over again for eighteen months; hut I question whether Abdul Ghaffar 
Kh^ was ewer in a position to use Mr. Gandhi. 

Sir John K^: I am sure, before you go, you will wish to record a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Peterson for his talk this afternoon. 

Those of us who, like Professor Gangujee and myself, only know the 
Frontier Province from visits with Commlssiom of Enquiry, realiw neva. 
dieless that it has a charm and magnedam of its own such as is not found 
ID any other part of India; such as it found, I imagijie, in very few parts 
of the world. It is a place where great things are done, where men and 
women ^ doing work that is well worth doing; very largely, perhaps, 
because they arc doing it among men and races whose good qualities they 
can ^derstand and admire. Tliat charm and magnetism Mr. Peterson has 
recalled to us this afternoon, and so have the Chairman and Sir Louis Dane 
1 am sure, therefore, that you wiU all wish tn support the vote of thanki 
10 the Chairman and to the J«tuier this afternoon. (AppJaiue) 
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REFORMS IN INDIA AND THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

Bv PsOFfSSOlt J. CoATMAN, C.l.E. 

Mr. Gandhi’s recent fast and its outcome together represent a 
dramatic and highly important phase in the dcv^eloptnent of the 
problem presented by the Depressed Classes in India. Never¬ 
theless, it is only one phase of that development. It is, at any rate, 
arguable that the most important part of this evolution in our 
dmc was the establishment, a few years ago, of an annual 
conference of the Depressed Classes on the lines of the annual 
conference of the All-India Nadonal Congress, the Muslim 
League, the All-India Liberal Federation, and so on. For this 
annual conference means that the Depressed Classes have become 
aedveiy conscious of the disabilities under which they live, and 
have themselves taken the first steps to forge the political Instru¬ 
ments which shall make this consciousness effective. 

A long, slow process of evolution in thought, opinion, and 
conditions of life among the Depressed Classes must have preceded 
the first stages of organized polidca] activity. The chief motive 
forces of this unfolding have been, first of all, the applicadou to 
British India, nearly a hundred years ago, of the characteristic 
English doctrine of the equality of all citizens before the law. 
The effects and implicadons of this doctrine were bound to reach 
down ultimately to the lowest and most helpless strata of the 
population. The second modve force was the progress of cduca- 
don among the Depressed Classes. The action of these two forces 
has been materially helped by the work of many enlightened 
tnetnbers of the higher Hindu castes, and especially by the work 
of such bodies as the Servants of India Society, founded by the 
late Mr. Gokhalc and by the Arya Sama j. To both these organiza¬ 
tions the Impressed Classes owe a great debt of gratitude, since 
they have not only brought materia] resources and philanthropic 
efforts to bear upon the work of uplift, but they have done very 
valuable work in arousing the consdcnce of caste Hindus in 
regard to the disabilities suffered by their helpless, outcaste fellows. 
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The S^vation Army is caking as grcai a part as any organization« 
Hindu or other, in the uplift of the Depressed Classes. 

The conditions of life among the Depressed Classes and the 
vitally human necessity of arocliorating them would have been 
brought to the forefront of the world’s attention well over a 
century ago had methods of publicity been as ubiquitous and as 
well developed technically as they are today. For the earlier 
Christian missionaries in India not only discovered a boundless 
field of work among the Depressed Classes, but were diligent in 
making their plight known in the foreign countries from which 
they came. Had the monumental work of the Abbi Dubois on 
Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies been first published 
in the second decade of the twentieth century instead of the nine* 
teentb, what he writes about the Pariahs, or outcastes, as he calls 
them, would have produced probably an even greater sensation 
than was produced in a different field by Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
Mother India a few years back. As it is, the reprint of the book 
by the Oxford University Press is read, for the most part, as a 
work of hardly more than antiquarian interest, although many 
of the conditions which it portrays arc still in existence today. 
From the point of view of the Expressed Classes, therefore, it 
may be that the chief value of Mr. Gandhi’s recent action will be 
found to lie in the force with which it has brought their problem 
to the attention of India and of the world in general. 

Numirical Stmncth 

It is surprisingly difficult for even those with long and extensive 
firsthand knowledge of India to give any satisfactory definition 
of the criteria to be applied to settle the question of whether any 
particular class or section of the Indian population is to be counted 
among the Depressed Classes or not. Indeed, the very numbers 
of the Depressed Classes have formed the subject of acute con* 
troversy both inside and outside the Indian Legislature within 
the last few years. The forthcoming report on the Indian Census 
of I93r will no doubt devote particular attention to this matter, 
but the Census Report of 1921 certainly left it in a good deal of 
obscurity. The Census Commissioner gave the figure as 52,000,000 
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for British fndla, but stated generally that for die whole of 
India it was somewhere between 55,000,000 and 60,000,000. 
Taking as their cTitcrion of untouchability the pollution of a caste 
Hindu by touch or approach, the Simon Commission estimated 
the number of the Depressed Classes, or the Untouchables, as 
they may interchangeably be called, as 43,600,000. Speaking in 
the Legislative Assembly on February 23, ^ 9 ^^? official 
spokesman of the Government of India in this matter said that 
this Department had had special calculations made of the numbers 
of Untouchables in British India, ewduding Burma and Assam, 
as the result of which the figure was found to be millions. 
If the Untouchables in the two excluded provinces arc added, this 
would bring the figure up to probably 30,000,000. 

There arc thus enormous differences in the estimates of the 
numbers of Untouchables made by important authorities. My 
own opinion is that the Government of India's calculations were 
on much too narrow a basis. The number of Untouchables, 
according to the tests of pollution by contact and approach, and 
of social and religious disabilities, is almost certainly not less than 
the figure given by the Simon Commission, and, in all probability, 
is a good deal higher. As it is, the Simon Commission estimate 
represents 30 per cent, of the Hindu population, and as this b a 
convenient round figure, it might be borne in mind as fairly 
representing the proportion which the Untouchable section of tbe 
Hindus bears to the whole community. There is no ncsed for one 
to repeat the familiar story of the restrictions on access to wells, 
schools, rights of progress on public roads, and so on, which are 
applied to die I>epressed Classes. They form an intolerable dis* 
ability, and the curious may read the latest statement of them in 
the Report of the Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1930. 

UNTOL'CHABlLirr 

The characteristic tests of membership of the Depressed Classes, 
then, centre in untouchability by the higher castes, and these tests 
are primarily religious. The disability arising out of untouch- 
abilicy, which is uppermost in the caste Hindu’s mind as he thinks 
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of it, U a religious disability. But social, economic, and political 
rights and status arc all involved. The progress of education 
among the Untouchables, and the consequent emancipation of 
large nunibcrs of them from the res angnsta domi, as we have 
seen, have already begun to work powerfully on all but their 
religious disabilities. These latter, however, arc absolutely in¬ 
tractable, and it is impossible to say when they will begin to be 
ameliorated. The mere entry to Hindus' temples has been barred 
to Untouchables through the whole of India. Indeed, in that 
province where untouchability is at its worst—namely, Madras— 
there arc many temples still barred to all but the very highest 
castes, as a famous political leader from Nonhern India, himself 
of a good caste, discovered to his chagrin a few years ago when 
he went to Madras on a political mission. In this matter of access 
to temples, Mr. Gandhi himself has been able to efiect no im¬ 
provement, although he has devoted his attention to it for many 
years. 

Before high caste Hindus will allow Untouchables to marry 
into their families, obviously the most fundamental alteradons in 
the whole structure of Hinduism must take place. For today w'c 
see the ranks of the Untouchables filled very largely with people 
of aboriginal origin or persons professing the most menial and 
degrading occupations. It is true that there arc also many Un¬ 
touchable castes of artisans, agricultural labourers, and even 
mde^dent cultivators, but these arc not the charaetcristie Un¬ 
touchables or Depressed Classes. You will notice that! talk about 
castes of Untoudiablcs," and you may wonder why I do so. 
The reason is that inside the Untouchable community itself there 
IS a hierarchy of lower and higher castes, and, at any rate In 
Southern India, there are Untouchables who themselves can be 
polluted by the touch or the too-near approach of others of their 
community. ] think that no good end is to be served by trying 
to account for the origin of the Depressed Classes. Their status 
JS very andent, since they arc mentioned in the earliest Puranas, 
but their disabilities have obviously become both more general 
and more clearly defined with the passage of time. 
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Government Service 

As far as die Govcrnincnts m India, Central and Provinciai, 
are concerned, there is theoretically no reason why Untouchables 
should not be employed in any ofitce in any of their departments. 
Many of the public services, including the educational services, 
now include Untouchables in their cadre, I well remember, 
within a few months of my first arrival in India, meeting in the 
house of a missionary in a Punjab district the headmaster of an 
important secondary school (as we would call it in this country), 
who was the son of a sweeper in a neighbouring village. The 
sweepers represent perhaps the lowxst degree of submergence of 
all the Untouchable classes, yet the headmaster was a man of 
culmre and education, speaking beautiful English and obviously 
possessing a (irsKlass intellect, combined with great force of 
character. This is by no means a rare example, and I mention it 
to bring to your notice the wealth of human material which is 
present among the Untouchables and which, properly cultivated, 
will make them into what their numbers entitle them to be— 
namely, one of the strongest polidcal forces in the whole country. 

Although Untouchables have found their way so largely into 
Government services within the last generation, they are still 
almost entirely debarred from the two key services of the Army 
and the Police. Indeed, regarding the Army, Government plicy 
in India has been steadily retrograde. For, from our earliest days 
in India and until very recently indeed, Untouchables were 
recruited for military service fairly freely, but successive Army 
rcorganiEations bavc weeded them out. In the Police services 
their numbers were never more than negligible, and it will be 
long enough before conditions arc such as to allow them to enter 
service at all freely. Nevertheless, the Alicc-'in-^S^ondcrland 
character of much of our present administration in India makes 
it possible for a man of the Depressed Classes to enter the highest 
grades of the Police service by open competitive examination, 
while it would not admit him as a constable. 
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OoCUfATlONS 

Outside the Government service the way of the Depressed 
Classes ts very rough indeed. They axe bound to their hereditary 
occupatioQS, and tt is not easy to see how they are to be absorbed 
in the higher ranks of industryj, commerce, hoance^ and so on, 
unless certain changes in ideas, of which there are at present no 
signs, take place in India. The rougher and coarser operations 
of factory industries will provide some scope—indeed, an increase 
ing scope—for numbers of the Depressed Classes, With increasing 
education and higher capacity for higher employment, they are 
bound to press a^nst existing restrictions in the economic sphere, 
and the dissatisfaction thus engendered will inevitably give weight 
and point to the political development which is now going on in 
the community. 

It is not generally realized how rapidly the number of children 
of the Depressed Classes under instruction is growing. According 
to enquiries made some time ago by the Government of India, 
the number of Depressed Classes scholars in recognized Lnstitu- 
tions in 191; was 296,000. At the end of 1929 the number 
exceeded a million. This figure is not large compared with the 
total numbers of the Depressed Classes; nevertheless the rate of 
growth is significant. 


L£l-«>ershii» 

Wc may take it, then, that the Depressed Classes are beginning 
to be politically conscious, and that the disabilities of all kinds 
under which they labour at present will ensure that the trans¬ 
formation of political consciousness into political action proceeds 
apace. In Dr. Ambcdkar they have found a leader whose character 
and quality are fully adequate to the difiScult task which lies 
ahead of him. 1 think we may accept Dr. Ambcdkar as the most 
important leader and accredited spokesman of the Depressed 
Classes. None of the local leaders have either his education 
forensic ability, or pugnacity, and his recent conduct during Mr, 
Gandhi's fast, and the cjctraordinarily favourable agreement which 
he exacted from Hindu negotiators, reveal him as a political 
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tactician of quality. In asking ourselves, therefore, what it is that 
the Depressed Classes want from the next reforms in India we shall 
be on safe ground if we accept Dr. Ambedkar as our guide. He 
represented his community at the Round-Table Conference, 
together with one colleague, Mr. SrLnivasan, from Madras, and 
the latter was not in disagreement with Dr. Ambcdkar on. any 
material point. 

Perhaps the first point that Dr. Ambcdkar makes is that his 
commiintty should be taken out of tutelage and put into a position 
in which they will be able to acquire political education and look 
after their own interests. Thus he has all through insisted first 
that the representation of the Depressed Classes in the various 
Legislatures should no longer be by nomination but by clccdon, 
and that they should elect as their representatives men whom ^cy 
trust and of their own choice. This means that his demand is for 
a separate electorate for his community. He fought this demand 
with the utmost stubbornne^ in the Round-Table Conference, and 
since, and he has retained the essence of the separate electorate in 
the recent Poona agreement. 

Electouates 

In this demand for separate representation of the Depressed 
Classes, Dr. Ambcdkar has run counter to the great majority of 
Hindus, and, in particular, to the views of Mr. Gandhi. Perhaps 
one of the most draraatie episodes of the whole Round-Table 
Conference was the wray in which Dr. Ambcdkar openly with¬ 
stood Mr. Gandhi in this matter and denied his right in any way 
to speak for the Depressed Classes. The Untouchables, in Mr. 
Gandhi's opinion, needed protection from social and religious 
persecution far more than they needed clecnon to the Legislatures, 
and, according to him, the best thing that could be done was to 
pass drastic legislation designed to put an end to further per¬ 
secution of all kinds. On the whole, this Is the view of most 
caste Hindus. 

A very interesting middle course in this connection was pro¬ 
posed in a Report of a Committee of the Royal Empire Society, 
presided over by Sir John Kerr, to discuss the Simon Report, 
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Sir Henry Lawrence, who was a racraber of that Committee, 
suggeated that it might be a good thing to apply the so-called 
mu^hit or spokesman system, to the representation of the De¬ 
pressed Classes. According to this suggestion, they would be 
divided all over British India into groups of a number to be 
dctcnnined, and each group would choose one spokesman to vote 
for them at elections. The list of spokesmen would be drawn up 
like the list of voters qualified to vote in their own right, and by 
this means all the adult members of the Depressed Classes would 
be given some voice in the choice of the popular representatives 
in the Legislatures. 

A small sub-committee of Sir John Kerr’s Committee was 
appointed to enquire into the suggesdon and reported favourably 
on it. The Marquis of Zedand took it up in the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee of the Round-Table Conference, and its reception was 
favourable enough to lead Lord Lothian’s Franchise Committee 
to give it serious attention. However, the weight of opinion in 
India, both official and non-ofiicial, was against it, and it was 
dropped. I mention this not merely as a matter of historical 
interest, but because it may still be found useful at some later 
stage in the political development of the Expressed Classcs,^ and 
also because it may be possible to apply it to the representadon of 
the community in local urban and rural bodies. But, as far as the 
Legislatures are concerned, the die has been thrown. The repre¬ 
sentation of the Depressed Classes is to be by direct election, and 
thus one of Dr. Ambedkar’s demands is met. It may be men- 
doned that at the second session of the Round-Table Conference 
Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan demanded, generally, repre- 
sen radon of the Depressed Classes in each province in proportion 
to the estimate of their numbers made by the Simon Commission, 
whilst in the Central Legislature their representadon in both 
houses should also be in proportion to their total numbers all 
over India. 

The scene next shifts to the Report of Lord Lothian's 
Franchise Committee. After examining alternative possibilites of 
enfranchisement and various suggestions, the Committee thought 
that in Madras, Bombay, and the Centra] Provinces the village 
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servant qualification should be adopted a$ the basis of the franchise. 
As regards other provinces, the Committee thought that the best 
plan would be for local provincbl governments to examine in 
detail the various possible schemes of cnEranchisement of the 
Depressed Classes and adopt that one which they thought most 
suitable for the province concerned. But, in any case, the Com¬ 
mittee believed that in all provinces every effort should be made 
to bring the Depressed Classes electorate up to their population 
ratio, or, in any event, as near as possible to lo per cent, of their 
population strength, except in Bihar and Orissa, where the general 
proportion of enfranchisement is only 9 per cent, of the total 
population. These proposals represent a very liberal measure of 
enfranchisement. 

The CoMutTHAi. Awam 

It will be remembered that at the second session of the Round- 
Table Conference, the Prime Minister announced that the pro¬ 
gress of polidcal reforms in India could not be allowed to be held 
up by the failure of the communities to settle their various disputes 
among themselves, and tiiat, if necessary, he and his Government 
would have to settle them for the commurntics. As is well known, 
His Majesty’s Government made good its promise in August last. 
According to the Award, members of the Depressed Classes 
qualthed to vote would vote in a general constituency. But since 
^cse classes would be unlikely to secure adequate representation 
in the Legislature for some time to come through general con¬ 
stituencies, a number of special scats was allotted to them in the 
Provincial Legislatures. Altogether they were provisionally allotted 
71, ranging from t8 in Madras to none in the Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, and Sind. But the exact allocation of scats 
in Bengal was not settled. A footnote in the White Paper 
explained that a number of seats, not exceeding 10 altogether, 
would be given to the Depressed Classes in this province. All 
these scats were to be filled by election from special cmistitucncies 
in which only members of the Depressed Classes, clectoially 
qualified, would be entitled to vote, 
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The Poona Acreement 

It was ihe extension of the system of separate electorates to the 
Depressed Classes, though in the modified form of special con¬ 
stituencies supplementing participation in general constituencies, 
which aroused Mr. Gandhi's objections. But it is difficult to sec 
bow the agreement reached between the leaders of the Depressed 
Classes and ceruin Hindu representatives has made any vital 
breach in this principle- The Poona Agreement, by which Mr* 
Gandhi's fast was ended, provides that there shall be seats reserved 
for the Depressed Classes out of the general electorate seats in the 
various provinces. Although clecdon to these scats is to be by 
joint electorates, all members of the Depressed Classes registered 
in the electoral roll of a constituency are to form an electoral 
college. This college will then proceed to elect a panel of four 
candidates—who must be membws of the Depressed Classes for 
each of the reserved scats. The method of voting shall be the 
single vote, and the four persons getting the highest number of 
votes in these primary elections are to be the candidates for election 
by the general electorate- 

One feature of the Poona Agreement is truly astounding. We 
saw that the number of seats to be reserved for the Depressed 
Classes in the Provincial Legislatures, according to the British 
Government’s decision, was not more than 71. By the Poona 
Agreement the total is raised to 143. The numbers go up in every 
province: In Madras, from 18 to 30; in the Central Provinces, 
from 10 to ao; in Bengal, from 10 to 30. The Punjab, which 
was to have no special electorates for the Depressed Classes, now 
has 8 seats so reserved. And so it goes on. It may be of some 
interest to note the percentage of scats in each Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture which will fall under the Poona Agreement to the Depressed 
Classes, given in the table on the following page. 

The Poona Agreement also extended to the Central Legislature, 
in which it provided that no Jess than tS per cent, of the sca« 
allotted to the general electorate foe British India should be 
reserved for the Depressed Classes, election to these 18 per cent, 
of scats to be carried out as in the case of the Provincial Councils. 
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The franchise for both Central and Provincial Legislatures for 
the Depressed Classes should be as indicated in the Lothian Com- 
mittcc Report, and the system set up by the Poona Agreement 
was to continue until ended by mutual agreement between the 
communities concerned. But provinda] arrangements only came 
within the scope of acceptance of the compromise by H.M. 
Government, 
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Hinou Misgivings 

The position of the Depressed Classes has, on paper at any rate, 
been immensely improved by the Poona Agreement, but whether 
this will stand the test of time is another matter. Already there 
are considerable signs of uneasiness in influential Hindu quarters, 
notably in the Hindu Mahasabha, and it cannot be denied that in 
some provinces, at any rale, the posihon of the caste Hindus is 
not such as they can contemplate with equanimity. Take the two 
cxU'cme cases, Bengal and the Punjab. In the former, out of a 
total number of seats in the Provincial Council of 250, only go are 
now left in the general consdtuendcs, The caste Hindus will no 
doubt get a few more out of the seats aUotted to commerce and 
industry, landholders, and universities, but this is not very much 
consoladon to them. In the Punjab presumably 35 seats will be 
left in the general constituencies out of a total of 1^. Thus, in 
both Bengal and the Punjab, the percentage which the number 
of general scats bears to the total scats is only 20. In other 
provinces the position is not so difficult. 
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Already the Hindu attack on the Poona setdanent has begun, 
as may be seen, for example, in the procertlings of the Bombay 
Legislative Council on October 19. Twenty Hindu members, 
including the E>eputy President of the Council, left the Chamber 
in protest against a resolution moved by the Depressed Classes* 
representative. Dr, Sobnki, urging the reduction of the dis¬ 
cretionary grant to schools or dispensaries which did not give 
equal treatment to the Depressed Classes on the grounds of caste, 
religion, or orthodoxy of Hindus, 


The CHnaoott 

It is a particularly ungracious proceeding to predict further 
intercommuna] trouble in India, but the careful student must, f 
think, be driven to the conclusion that the Poona Agreement 
may become the cause of increasing dissensions between the caste 
Hindus and the Depressed Classes. It is dear that a great deal 
of tact and statesmanship on both sides will be needed if the Poona 
Agreement is not to go the same way as the old Bengal and 
Lucknow pacts between the Hindus and Muslims. These were 
never really implemented, and after giving rise to a gonod deal of 
misunderstanding and bickering, they were finally abandoned. 

Another consideration is that it is going to be very difficult 
Indeed for the Depressed Classes to produce the numbers of 
suitable candidates from their ranks which will be required to fill 
the seats allotted in the Legislatures and the hundreds of local 
bodies all over the country. This point must be borne in mind 
when considering the value of the Poona Agreement to the future 
political development of the E>eprcsscd Classes. On the whole, 
therefore, the most useful thing that can be said about the Agree¬ 
ment is that, while it sadsfics the leaders of one party to the 
bargain, only time will show whether the terms can be fully 
implemented, and if they arc, whether they wiD, in fact, bring 
that benefit to the Depressed Classes and that degree of unity 
between them and the caste Hindus for which we all hope. 
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A Distinct Community 

Wc have now passed in broad survey the main features, at any 
rate, of the political position of the Depressed Classes under the 
forthcoming rcfomis, so far as they can be seen at present. In 
spite of Mr. Gandhi's insistence that they should not have separate 
electorates, the net effect of recent developments is to make them 
a separate community. And the objectives to which their political 
leaders are bound to direct their attentioa in the years immediately 
ahead of us arc such as to strengthen and make more definite the 
forces which have been at work to give the Depressed Classes a 
separate and distinct communal individuality. 

Their batdc is only beginning. These political concessions will 
be worthless unless they lead to concessions in sociaJ, economic, 
and religious relationships. It is precisely in these relationships 
that the Depressed Classes will encounter the strongest resistance 
to their further advance, for they will find themselves up against 
ancient and all but irremovable ideas and prejudices which are 
outside the realm of logic and reason. Nevertheless, they have 
definitely entered on a fight in respect of these things, to which 
there can only be one outcome. It seems to me that their new 
political powers will be devoted first, and almost entirely, to the 
attainment of these w'idcr objectives. We may expect a process 
of consolidation within the Depressed Classes, accompanied by 
the emergence of a definite policy of social and religious reforms. 

The work of ihdr leaders will be long and arduous, and it 
depends on the statesmanship which the caste Hindus bring to 
bear in this matter whether, in their inevitable search for allies, 
the Depressed Classes should turn to them, to the other minority 
communities, or to the growing organization of labour in India, 
which is perhaps destined ultimately to cut across most of the 
communal differences and antagonisms. We arc witnessing now 
* the emergence of a new Indian community in the political arena 
with unie^uc interests and objectives of its own. This community, 
new in the political sense, has on paper been given instruments 
and machinery which, if rightly used, will be very effective. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the AwKiiatioci was held at the CaittMi Hath WestmiostcTt 
S.W* on Friday, November 4 , 1933 , at which 4 paper, endded The 
New ComtituCtOD and the Depressed CiassH,** was read by Pnolcssw Jfjhn 
CoatmaRj c.i.t. Sir fames Crerar, K.c^sj.k was in the chaiTt and the 

fnllDvnxig ladies and genEJemen, amongst others, were present: 

Sir John Kerr^ it.c.5,L, ilc.le., the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Bordwatu 
fi.c.i.E,, and the Kumar erf Burdwan, Sir Louis Dane, o.ej.t.t OkS^-p 

Sir James Walker* k.o.uEh, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Sir James MacKenna^ Sir Alfred Chatterinn, Colond Nawab Sic Umar 
Hayat Khan* st.v.o., Sir John ThoEnpson, 

Sir John Cumming, c.Srt^ Sir Patrick Fagan, c.s.t.. General 

Sir Georgs Barrnw, G.e.£., Sir Hugh McPherson^ cs*i*t 

Sir ManubhaJ Mehta, it.c,s.i., and Miss Mehm, Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
K-c.M.e., cj.t. Sir Henry Lawrence^ tc-sa.. Sir Philip Hartog, 
q.i.E.p Sir Danid and Lady Hamilton, Lady Majiwcli* Lady Scott 
Monaieff, Mr, C. M. Baker. C-i.E * Mr. J. R- Mardn, c,i.E.* Mr. V. H. 
Boalth, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Shiv Dev Singh Uberni, Mr. Stanley 

P. Rice* Mr. P. K. Dutt* Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Colonel W. G. Hamilton, 
Mr. R. H, Wilkinson, Mr. J* J. Nolan, Mn. Weir, Miss C, K- Gum¬ 
ming, Mfi E. F^ Harrisp Mr. and Mrs. H+ M. Willmottp Miss Pim* Mr* C+ P. 
Caspersz, Mr. W. Sttnhouse Lamb* Ktr. A. E. Rushworth, Miss Curlcts, 
Mrs. Coatman, .Mr. C. A. Mehta* Mr, E M. Souter, Colonel A. G. 
HamiltoDp Commissioner Acthw Blowers, Rev. Dr. W. Stanton* Mrs, 
Herron, Mr. P. B. Hatgh, Mr. A, C. Cottell, Mr. K. K. PiUai, Mr, M. M. 
Pearson, Mr. J- W. Chatterjee, MUs L. Sorabji, Miss Watson, Miss Thomas, 
MrSv Lawra, Mr. H. K. Sadler, Miss Hughes^ Mrs. W* Alcuander, Mr* 
Ayana Angadi, Mr. and Mrs. E C. Wrench, Miss BelL lienL-Cblonel E B. 
Lathbury* Miss Hopky, Miss Main waring. Miss M. Gravait^ Mr, H. 
Murphy* and Mr, F. H. Bmwn, Hon. Secretary* 

The Cmaiucas : Professor Coalman is much less in need of an intro¬ 
duction to the Eat India Assodaiion, I feel, than 1 am. Nor is he in need 
of any introduction to anyone who has devoted any dose attention to the 
important polideal and admiuistjatlve problems which have arisen in India 
during the last few years. 

At this stage* therefore* I shall only express my own very great pleasure 
and gradneadon in having the privilege of presiding on this occasion, when 
an old friend and collsigue of mine, most eminently qualified to deal with 
this quesdont will open and provide the basis for a discussion of one erf the 
mosc diRicuIt and most complicated of the many difHcult and complicated 
problenu which confront m in matters lehdng tn India at this present 
juncture. 
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Professor Coatkah theft read his paper. 

The CtrAiMMS', after announcing that messages had been recess'^ from 
Lord Irwin and from the Undcr-Secretary of State for India, regretting their 
inability to be pretenL said: 

We have had opened before us an extraordinarily interesting and im¬ 
portant subject for discussion. Professor Coatman has brought to it two, 

I think, very notable qualificadoas. He was for many years closely asso¬ 
ciated with an important, indeed crucial, branch of the Indian administra- 
lionj and as a member of that distinguished body of joeo, the IndUii Poli«: 
Service, he will, I am sure, not impute it to me for unrighteousness 1 say 
one word in parenthesis-^what deserves mudi more than a parenthedcal 
reference—^to express my great admiratian of the manner in which that 
body of men and all those who served with and under them have discharged 
their duty, especially during late years in India, under drciunstarccs of the 
greatest difficulty and frequently of the most imminent personal peril. 

But that reference is by no means irrelevant to the matter which is bcf<^ 
us this evening, because, among other things, it has been among the duties 
of the Police Service, as Professor Coalman himself has recalled, to take 
prt in one important administrative endeavour to rectify and amdioraie 
the lot of one branch at least of the Depressed Classes—-namely, the 
Criminal Tribes Settlement work, in which the British police officer has 
been associated with many non-offidal ageiidea like the Salvation Army, 
the appreciative reference to which made by Professor Coatman 1 should 
like very strongly to endorse. 

That is an aspect of the administration diteedy impinging upon the 
problem c£ the Depressed Classes, though only upon one aspect of it, and 
Professor has brought to the task the further qualification of a 

Very recent and very close assodatian with the even wider issues of Indian 
polidcal development, in the coniext of which it must be our eadravour to 
place LIh 

For* while it ii an eKtremcly diJfioiii problem in ioclf^ h is especially 
important that we should examine it very carefully at the junc^e in 
diis light, when political developments are taking place in which it must 
inevitably be a very important factor. 

We are very grateful to Professor Coalman for his very ilturninaimg 
lecture, I think he was well advised in declining to attempt any historical 
examination the origins, as it b important that wc should consider the 
position as it stands and the remedies which the political reforms may 
conodvably offer. 

But 1 think that, before we dismiss that aspect of the question, wc ought 
to remember this, that, however grave the responsibilities of the caste Hindu 
may be, it would be unjust on our part to fotget that he, as well as the 
Depressed Class Hindu, has inherited a sound system and organization, of 
which the existing genciarion of Hindns—wheiher caste Hindus or non- 
caste Hindus—cannot suddenly and entirely ihvcst themselves. 

I »y that because some high-caiic Hindus among my friends have said 
to roc that they realize very clearly, among other aspects of this difficult 
quesdoD, that it is in respect of the past attitude of the caste Hindu that 
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they aiT Odw reaping what they were very Irankly prepared to call J juit 
Nemesis. It h not our businen^ however* at ihe present time to talk of 
NemesiSp whether just or unjustp but to consider the poddon as it presents 
itself and to endeavour to set our minds in order as to what the prospects 
arc. 

Mr. Coatman pointed out that whatever other itiflueocts had been at 
work, two canoes alone would have been sufficient to cniure that the 
problem oi the Depressed Classes and their treatinent* whether social or 
pc^itkaLp as a ptacttcal issue of urgency * must emerge—the appikadon 
of British law and legal principles and now the ciiendnl apptkadcfi of 
Brituh political priodples, Thox were quite sufTident in themseEves, but 
the present posidoiip even if we try to regard it purely as an immediate 
practical problem, is very bcwilderifig. 

We cannot^ for esample^ give a precise and definite answer tn the 
fundamental quesdon^ Who are the Depressed CUsses and how many of 
them are there? Professor Coatman pointed otii thac various authorities 
had arrived at voy different esdiTMuts on the subject. He quoted an 
esdnnate which w^as given in the Legislative Assembly in 1938 . I remember 
that estimate as being eommtinicated in reply to some very perdnent ques- 
dons asked by the late Lala Lajpatrai. If I rcmeinber rightly^ the endeavour 
then was to answer the specific question* Roughly s^Kaking, can you tell 
ns how many of die Depressed Class there are who, though actualEy living 
within or in contact with some existing Hindu community, are subject to 
all the SQicccst ritual and social taboos of the Untouchables?” 

You will observe that the answer to the quesdon put in that form 
« 6 cludcs the aboriginal tribes such as the Bhils and Gonds, who live apart 
in the jungles and who do not txime into dose and immediate and daily 
contact with the difficuides of Hindu taboos* and perhaps, in accortlamre 
with the great variations in local custom that exist* other impomm 
scions. That may explain how one esdmate may differ from another 
simply because the basis of the etdinate is different. 

Moreover, the question of the Depressed Classes is a dynamic question* 
not a static question. The actual content of the Depressed Classes, twen if 
>ou could find a dcfimie formula* must be constantly varying and changing. 

I can recall in my own experienre* for example. In ibe large irrigadonal 
projects which have been set on foot in the Punjab and in Sind, that very 
great social changes have been effected which impinge dkccdv upon this 
problem. 

Th^ is more than one member here present who wQI agree with me 
that it was not outside our pcrsonsl experience that a sweeper from 
Inllundur, aay^ hecamc a yeoman propricror and a wearer of white 
clothes” outside his own district or his own ptovince. 1 am spcakinR 
parncularly of Sind, and, as illustraring the difficulties of the problem I 
may say diac an applicant once came to ine to ask for employment on the 
j^ound that he wa. a member of a Depressrd Ckss and was entided to 
that speaaJ proteciion and consideration which the Governmeru in lodia 
extended toward the Depressed Cbsses. That applicant was a Brahmin. 

It IS quite obvious that the handling of this prohlem is going to raise 
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four <Mr very great and profound ifiucs. TaJte ihc polidcal issue aloiiC'+ 
I do nol think it Is an cxaggeraiiou to say that the manner in which the 
various quesdems presenied by the status and the position of the deprased 
C 3 sle Hindu in the polity of India are answered will be one of the most 
searching and most critical trials of democracy in India* 

Another aspect of the question from the political point of view is, how 
are parries going to be evolved in India? Ate they going to follow purely 
lines of commuJUties and of castes, or are they to take some other line of 
division? If they do not take some other line of divirion, it would be safe 
to prophesy that the introduction of a more extended system of Parlia¬ 
mentary institution will present e\^cji greater problems than a rcosoriabty 
anguine observer must already envisage- But what is the tuosi recent 
development with regard to the Depressed Classes going to effect in that 
direction? Is it going to lead us in India on to some bcittr ground as 
regards the sane and healthy formarion of political parries^ or is it only 
going ta eomplicate the communal problem? 

I myself am inclined to agree with Professor Coatman in taking a rather 
more hopeful v\ew than the mere posing of the question might appear to 
suggest. It appears to me that the peculiar characteriirics of the Depressed 
Class problem may possibly compel a solorion in a direction very different 
from that of a water-tight eonimurial eqmpartment. In other words^ one 
of the other four big factors involved may come ip possibly to give a wider 
and a more comptchenrive devclopnwntt and that is the economic aspect 
of the question. 

Or^ Mann is euunendy qualified to inform us more parrieubrly on the 
economic aspect of the question, and 1 hope he will agree with me that that, 
which is, of course, one of the most fundamental factors in the problem of 
advancing the condition of the Depressed Classes, may give a definite turn 
and trend away from, rather than in the direction of complicating, the 
spedficaJly communal aspect of the question. 

Then there are the social and religious aspects. These political changes, 
wtoc%'cr the status accorded to, or agreed on behalf of the eoste Hindu 
for, ifae members of the Depressed Classes, whatever they may be, obviously 
cannot be restricted to purely poUdcol rebdous. They must invade the 
social organism- And what is the effect going to be? It licemed very 
significant to me when I read in the newspaper the oth^ day that two 

important public men in the Punjabi themselves Hindus, expressed very 

emphatically the view that the caste Hindus who agreed to what is comr 
monly known as the Poona Agrecmcni would be compelled, if they pursued 
the basis of their agreement to a logical conclurion, to contemplate the 
abolition of all the restrictions incidental to the position of the Depressed 
Classes, including intermarriage- 

That h a very big propemrion, but it is perfeedy plain that the caste 

Hindu cannot have it both ways. No one who is in touch with the very 

demenu of the political problem will fail to recognise the very real basis 
for the apprehensions expressed from a political point of view by several 
Hindu politicians regarding the effect of separate electorates for the De¬ 
pressed Classes^ It h represented as a danger to the solidarity of the whole 
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Hindu social organum. It ii rcpmcntied with much less juidce u a de¬ 
liberate 3J)d MachuvcIlisA attempe to destroy that organijin. 

But you cannot have it both wayi. TInat i* to »ay, you cannot claim the 
polidcaj support of the Depressed Classes as an integra] part of the Hindu 
sodal oTj^nism. for such claims and demands as the Hindu commujuty 
may legitimately enough make in its own interest, and at the same time 
keep them in their present position. That u a diknuna which will has'c 
to be faced by both the caste Hindus and the Depressed Dasscs. We can 
only Iwk on benevolently and hope that they will find a solution, but it is 
essential that a solutioD should be found. 

ThcK arc only a few broad aspects of a very great problem. What our 
amtude towards the whole question ought to be, I think, will require very 
little rcfieciiDn for us lo give at any rate one or two affirmative answers. 
However much we may differ with regard to dcails, I do not think there 
is anyone here who would be prepared to question that where there is a 
great, an undeniable, and an intolcrabtc grievance, those who demand the 
removal of that grievance should have our fullest sympathy aod support; 
that where demands made art tcgitimately doc, they ought to be conceded; 
and that for a solution of all these difficult and intriatt problems, we must 
took fcKward with hope and eourage, not only in the interest of the welfare 
and the prmperity of India, but as things vital to the security and solidarity 
of the Gridsh Commonwealth. 

Sir MANUum Mehta : You will all agree with me that we have heard 
3 very inicresdng and instructive discourse from Professor Coatman, WTien 
Mr. Brown asked me to speak this afiernooti 1 heriiatied to do jo^ because 
I had very tittk new to add; at the same time, ] can justify my speaking 
on tivo grounds. First. I come Irom the Indian States, and tbciefore I can 
tell you something of what the Indian States have been doing. Secondly, 

I am a high-caste Hindu, and therefore can tell you what I feel on the 
subject, 

I can wcil ui^crsund how it is that up till now very little has been done 
in British India for die regeneratioD of these Depressed Classes. The 
British GovernmcDt, from their policy of religious neutrality, toleration, 
and non mtcrfcrencc in religions matters, have declined lo move in the 
matter hitherto. In Indian States it was not so; the ruler makes the law 
Md n^es the religion. So he has vast opportunities, more ample than the 
British Government had. I will give yon ore instance, Earoda. 

I have had association with Baroda for about thirty years. Therefore 
I ^w what the present Gackwar has done; and I can tell you that long 
fctore this question had been given any practical importance in British 
Inja, It was a live question in Baroda. Hb Highness passed laws that 
no^y could refuse to allow these Depressed Classes to drink from public 
wells, and if any village refused to allow them to take drinking watr^m 
any well, all the eooiributions from the Government to that community 
were stopped. Simibrly as to admissions into schools. The Depressed 
CLus« were ansious to learn. We passed a compulsory Education Act, 
^ they were under the same obligation m leam as the higher classes. 
When they came to the schools nobody could bar the way. If any school 
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rcfuied admiiiiag iis grant wu stopped. So tJic higher class Hindus could 
see that they could not go against the wishes at the rtiltr. 

If these Impressed Cbsses bad to give evidence in Courts, they had full 
a rre^f, and nhbody could object to their coining. They were employed as 
oSiccTs, as clerks, and ultiinjttly they were elected tn die Legisbdve 
Assembly of Baroda. All this could be done by a ruler of an Indian Sate 
only if he was » niinded—and there comes the mb. 

1 can say, as Professor Coalman has said, that this Poooa Agreement has 
in a way obsessed our minds by giving more importance to the political 
aspect of the question than the social and cducaiionaL It is the latter which 
deserve greater sympathy and support. The political aspect has assumed 
importance only in the last twenty years, since the time of the Morley- 
Nlinio Reforms and the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, A desire arose 
amongst the Depressed Classes for vparaic representation, but the educa* 
tionaJ work had not progressed much. Still they have not fitted themselves 
by education to go to the Legislature and to take put and rub sboulden 
with the higher casts. As Professor Coatman said, if tS per cent, of the 
scats in the Central Legislature are to go to the Deprssed Classes oui of 
450, will there be lofficient educated men amongst these Depressed Classes 
to send 80 men to the Legislature? I am very doubtful whether people can 
come up to that standard. 

You will ail be inKTCsted to learn that Dr. Ambedkar, who really deserves 
credit for hb yeoman service to his countrymen and to the Depressed 
Classes, was sent by Baroda for education abroad. 1 take a little pride 
I selected him myself. I was Minbtct of Baroda at the tune, and 
I sent Dr. Ambedkar to America. After hb return I oflcicd him employ¬ 
ment in Baroda, but hb difficulty was social. Nobody would rent a house 
to him; he could not get any house in Baroda. 1 said, *‘l can provide you 
with a bungalow, but I cannot force the people to take you into their 
houses unless 1 pa^ a law." To the advantage of hb own people he has 
now come to the fofi]rzt>nt^ 

The Poona Agr«mcnt has in a way chmittd Of thrown mio the hock- 
ground the social and educational work. The political work atoot Is not 
equally important with the work of social elevation. They arc called the 
r>, .pfrtT H Classes. Some people call them the Suppressed Classes. They 
arc neither depressed, nor oppressed, nor suppressed, uor repicssed; but they 
are umtgenerate classes. I am now talking aa a high-caite Hindu. 1 claim 
to have very exclusive blue blood; but, at the same time, 1 know that these 
dtsdnciions canuoi very well subsist. So I say that rcligioiuly; if you look 
to our old scriptures you will find authority for coming to the conclusion 
that these Depressed Classes arc only not Drfrifaf—twice born, twice baked. 
We Brahmins are twice born: once at our birth, and secondly when we 
get our second thread after seven years. According to Hindu scriptures, 
a man b not Shudra (untouchable) by birth; it b only by his deeds and 
merit that he breomes or ceases m become untouchable. I merely call 
them unregcneratc classes, and our work ought to be to lift them educa¬ 
tionally as well as socially. 

Mr. Gandhi's fast brought to the forefront thb aspret of the question. 
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bui 1 ajTi afr2i<] it wss only cntkuiiasm of the moniCQCit 2 tcmponiry tpsie 
of the Rood tiui ccruin temple* were thrown open, [t will no< be per¬ 
manent. Thefc claites are coitsdou* of their own infenoriiy. In Madra*. of 
coune, it 11 the greateji evil. In Tra%‘ancore they cannot come with assur¬ 
ance to the public road. If they come they have to cry out. *'I am 
coming, in order to warn any Brahmin so that their shadow should not 
falj upon them. They have to carry cemln vessels, as spittoons tied to 
their breast, so that they may not pollute the high road. AU these in¬ 
dignities the high-caste Hindus ought to be ashamed of, but up to now 
We have never cared for the Untouchables. We have neglected them. 
Hundreds and hundreds of them are being converted by missionaries. We 
did not care, but lately simply because they wanted polidcal rights, we 
cried out that Hinduism was in danger. We have allowed hundreds of 
them to be converted to Christianity. Mr. Gandhi says that Hinduism 
will be annihilated if they arc given separate electorates. I do not under¬ 
stand why there was such an uproar against this. It seems to me that the 
raising of the issue has served otic useful purpose—it has brought the 
<]uestioo of the Depressed Classes to the forefront; but i wish the educa¬ 
tional and social aspects were considered more important than merely the 
political aspecL 

Dr. Haiolo Mahn : I am exaemcly pleased that this tfuesdon has come 
to the forefram as it has done during the Use two months. If we can 
thank Mr. Gandhi for nothing more, we can thank him inteUKly for 
having brought to the knowledge of die world the problem of the De¬ 
pressed Classes. But I am afraid sometimes in England we do not rcalke, 
as our Chairman said this afternoon, that the whole problem is csscutially 
a dynamic one. No one who ha* been in as close lou^ as I have with the 
Depressed Classes in one pan of India for twenty years could fail to realize 
the revolution that has taken place in that time. 

When I first knew them and came into intimate contact with the ladcrs, 
they were a poor, depressed people who dare not raise thetr voace in public, 
who even in the prcscoce of middleelass Hindus hardly dare speak. The 
situation is endiely different now. They stand—I do not say that this has 
gone as far in the vilbges—but in the towns they stand absolutely on their 
own feet, and they care little W'ho is present when (bey speak. 

This in itself is an enormous revoludon, and it ha* been produced very 
largely, as far as 1 can see, by two things. It has been produced, in the 
first place, by a change in the economic status. I am very glad that our 
Chairman mentioned that fact today, because there i* no doubt that the 
economic position of the Depressed Classes as a whole has changed t^ry 
greatly, at any rale in Western India, in the last twenty years. They have 
^ost monopolized certain indusuics. If you want a motor-car driver In 
Western India, the chances ate at feast five or six to one that the man you 
will get will be a member of the Dqiressed Classes. A Brahmin once said 
to me, ‘ I know that my son could get more money as a moior-ear driver, 
but I prefer that he should get Rs. ao as a B.A." That is the present actual 
wuaoon. Not only Have they gone into one industry like that, but they 
have gone into quite a number of induttri^ and gained a substantial 
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position. Thai has changed their ouilook on life, changed their outlook on 
ihcir wbcflc posttion in fndsaji coinffiunity* 

Secondly, in spite of all Sir Manubhai Mehta has said, their educadoti 
has already advanced to an enwmous «tenL I retnember a very intiinate 
friend of mine was the first member of the Depressed Classes who passed 
the matriculadon caamLnation in Western India. He was looked upon as 
an absolute phenomenon. Now those who have passed the matriculation 
cxaixuusuon art as conunoQ goDs^bcrrics- There arc any ajttoiint 
them, and, as in the case of Dr. Ambedkar Wmself, they have reached a 
position of very high education, a potion which commands ihe respect of 
the most highly educated commimities in the country. 

At the same time, I do think that, in the matter of educadon, the com¬ 
munity have a very serious grievance against our British authoriUes. To 
this day, once yon get outside the big cities, it is very difikult for a Iwy 
or a girl of the Ekpressed Classes to get the «mc educadon as anybody eUc. 

I know in dozens of village schools always the Depressed Classes, boys 
and girls, were separated from the rest, always they were pot in the most 
m-lightcd part of the schoolroom, and very often outside the schoolroom 
altogether, where they could only hear the voice of the teacher through the 
window. And this occurred in schools which ate subsidized, if not sup¬ 
ported, by the British GovernmenL ! fdt very suoiigly in the year igat, 
when the Depressed Gasses of Western India were very amious^nd I 
acted as their spokesman—that they should have, at least in the tnwn, 
educational hMiels provided for their boys, that bttle was done. They said, 
" We ran get admission to the schools, but cannot get any place to live. 
'Hic result of that was that we had one solitary hostel for the Depressed 
Classes established in the whole of the Bombay Pfesidcocy t 

It has been exceedingly dilBciili for them to get anything more than the 
most ekmcQiary education. 1 think that the British auihorlties might have 
done a tremendous lot more for the Depressed Classes than they have done, 
and 1 only hope that in the future -1 think the Depressed Classes them¬ 
selves will sec to ii-thesc dlBiculticH will and gradually, if not suddenly, 
to be removed. 

But the change in ccononuc status, to which I have referred, will make 
them a very important part of the Labour Movement la India. When that 
comes, they will, 1 think, graduaUy tend to disappear as a communal unit, 
□nd the communal feeling as a depressed community will gradually tend 
to fall into the background-but they will become a very important part of 

an active proletariat, * . r 

Hence you will see that 1 have a good deal of confidence m the future. 
When I first had anything to do with them I wm very amuoui to crate 
a communal spirit. At that time it did not exist | or, at any rate, if it 
existed it was SO suppressed that it could hardly be said to exist. Hence 
wc cstahluhed at that bmc Depressed Classes schools, meetings, and cohp 
fcrencci, everything to create a self-conscious community. But I felt— 
and I think the leaders of the Depressed Classes fed, too-^ihat that stage 
of becoming a sections definite, distinct section and an important scctioo 
-of the population is only a icig^, md 1 fancy that Dr. Ambedkar and his 
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fneni of ihc Deprcjsec! OaMci look forward to ilie time whon they will 
iMt be a i«tioii, but when they will form, jivt like the middle 

the middle casta, a defiaice Kcdon and a mspected lecdon of the 
Hindu c&mmuidty, 

Prln*’ PTOfestor Coatman in regard to the importaiKe of [he 

P«^ AgreemeoL I look upon the Poona Agmement as being an immense 
i^mv^ent on the original eommirnai senkment And for this reason, 
^ile I am speaking on behalf of „me o£ my correspondents 

devdfn ' Claw^while I want that eommudal spirit to 

^ command a posinon in India and among the Indian 

crn^uninm which ^ve never had in the past. I should £ very sorry 
Z >^1 permanenL I want the caste system itself m 

Classes as part of that 
gnd^IIy to develop into an integml portion of the Hindu 
cQEQmunity as a whok. 

“I - fanatical 

tkpccssed Classes. [ am rather in- 
cliJi^ to a^ with my fnend, Sir Manubhai Mehta. Although I am a 

haf PM T* I’J ^*u* pwidon of the Depressed Classes 

^as gM to be considered by the highcr^aste Hindu, not from the point of 

jew of^ political influence or political parties, but from the point of view 

^ ^mng stmngth to the Hindu community itself by educating them and 
givmg them better socLil aitienides. 

J am glad in one sei^ that Professor Coatman has only touched on the 
Kb «1 aspect of the future position of the Depressed Classes. We have 
heard so much in the past of Mr. Gandhi’s treaties and agreements that 
7 ^ Mr. Gatidhik mind in this agreement, for 

his recent book on India has paid high 
tribu e to «n^ of the qnalitim that Mr. Gandhi possesses, he has 1 thii£ 

Jf Mr, Gandb s intenUoq be to put off the evil day when the hieher-caite 
til-h groups with the lower-cajte Hindu thru 

tn the minds of the DepicsKd Classes in the political fidd, we maf eas^v 

mrj/^rf dynamite dangerous both to the British Gpvern- 

mwt in India and to the communiiicj concerned, 

muuhy'’Tf "^i! Brahmlnical com- 

unity If the Brahmins are at the top of the Hindu caste system of 

r rr:r 

»*«*« ht d7» P‘P«. “> !»>' ”Ore atui,ii«i 

hIu ^ f"" I”™ »!’« I» "«»»»»> 

fte D.p««d CW ^ ..k *. high=,.ch» Hisdu, B >Iron 
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the paeicioa ihai they are in locially, they must iheouclvcs get ow the 
dilBcuJiiej that one Depressed Class has with another Depressed Class as 


an Untonchable- 

For uutaoce, as you know, the Mochi, who goes to throw the canrases of 
anunals in places that wc in Bengal call Bhagars, cannot iniermai^ with 
ihe Chamar, nor can the Dhobi, who is an Untouchable, many into the 
family of a barber, who is also an Untoochahic. Therefore I say 
bcfoie you expect the hig^r<lass Hindus to join in the social or religious 
fields with the Depressed Classes, it is better 10 focus our attention on the 
political side, hut not to give too much importance to it, but on die other 
hand to pve these Depressed Classes every facility for education and sodal 


. . t • A 

1 myself am all for improving their position, and I am sore my friend. 
Sir hfanubhai Mehta, is of the same opinion. All I say is. let this movement 
come from within and not from without, for I am sore die British them¬ 
selves will not be thanked by the communities in India for forcing the pacc- 

Commissioncr Aarttua Btoweiis (Salvation Army) f 1 fear my wor^ wl! 
be very different from all the other speakers inasmuch as 1 am no pohdeian; 
moreover, the Salvation Army as a whole docs not mix up in pcdJdcs. 1 
therefore as an ordinary individual with some knowledge of the 
people of India. Let me first say that 1 very much appreciate Professor 
Coalman's references to the work of the Salvation Army in India. 

1 was privileged to be associated with the lam Commissioner Booth 
Tucker, who had so much to do with the criminal tribes and the Depressed 
Classes of that great country. I have been a Salvation Army officer for 
fortv-six years, nearly forty which 1 spent in India, and have tlterefotfe 
so.Tie little knowledge the people. I have lived in Northern India and 
know somerhing of the Depressed Gasses in the United Provinees and the 
Punjab, also in Western India^A, the Deccan and in Gujerat. In the 
Madras Presidency I have been very closely assodated with them and spent 
many years in North and South Travancore- Now, in London my work 
(till links me very much with India, 10 which country I proceed again next 

”*^crcfore, though I do not enter into the political arena, and am not aWe 
to express any opimon in that connection, but having lived m thdr villages, 
lived in their very huts for months at a time, eaten their food, and entered 
into the daily routine of their lives. I fed I know something of their 

difficulties and their sorrows. . 

Most of US here know very much about India, and I imagiM that, whibl 
wc are all interested in the country and the people, and whilst Acre may 
be a great deal of divergence in our views concerning the Impressed Gasses, 
wc are all agreed that something is necessary for their uplift. 

It is difficult foe me to agtec with Sir Manubhai Mehta that these people 
ihould not be referred to as depressed or even oppressed, for, as far u my 
observations go, I have seen a gieat deal of thdr suffering, which is the 
direct lesuli of oppression, and very cruel oppression at that. S^l wc tlwn 
call them the unprivileged, for certainly ihcy have not the prtvtlcgM that 
would seem to be the common right of homanity? I Have known villages. 
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especially m Travancore, low-«sle vilbga* to be aci on fijc and burni to die 
gtounJ because of some feeling of Uj-will towards the lower eajte. I haw 
mn men who have been thrashed to almost within an inch of iheir 
fw apparently no reason whatever, and I have seen them handcuffed anJ 
dragged along by the police under tilse charges, 
ft ]■* for that reason that 1 desiie something moie shoiuld be df> nr for their 

uplift, to give than a better sodal standing and relationship with the other 
caatcj d: India. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta referred. I think very rightly, m some of the 
Crovtrnmcni decisions initiated in Baroda. that children might have free 
access to the wsnmon schoob, that they might take their place in the 
s^oolroom and class as the higher castes do. That is perfeedy true in 
theory, but ti does not work out in practice. I know children of die 
Expressed Classes who have sought under Government authority to be 
allowed to cnier the schools and take ihcrr places as Government orders 
cntide them to, but they are absolutely forbidden by the tyraimy of the 
tocher m charge of the school. In saytog this I say nothing against the 
Government; I am ah to favour of it because they have made the 
bui in praaiDc it docs not work out, 

I was v^ interested in what Professor Coalman said abont the caste 
Unt^habies. I think we have almost as much difficulty between the 
gmdes and the castes of the Depressed or Untouchable peoples as we have 
between the depressed and higher castes. For instance, you cannot get the 
the Madigars to meet. Not only will they not intertnarfy nor 
take food with one another, but they are bitterly opposed to each other 
jusc as much to the caste man is under certain conditions opposed to the 

lower class. The same applies to the Mahars and the Mangs. I have never 
^ anybody treated worse than the Pultars of Travancore by their fellow 
lowicasEc couacrymcJi, ^ 

One of the thoughts that come to me is the qu«tion of the trusteeship 
I: ^ C T* '** "'iEh India. [ have sometimes 

huT£rtn!r'" *" 'his, and, personally, 1 cannot help 

but feel and «prd n as being one of the great pravidcJitiaf purposes and 

pl^s of Almighty God. Great Britain has made mistakes. No one would 
I notwithstanding the splendid set of men on 

die whole that the Civil Service has possessed, individuals among them 

gZ .7 ■""!? '*’** the main fit dut 

oT I Government have sought to do well for India, 

^d. hehevc, are still seeking to do well for the peoples of that country. 
Md d ote were to take a consent, of opinion in that land, the majority^ 

to tim tuition of enfranchisement of the Dcpresnsl Ctass«, f 

Zufd r it Ik for India's good. But 1 

w^ld sp^Ily Stress the fact that to thousands of them Chrb^ty has 

fh™ a r«v“ !i 

■ I a freedom which has its nwis in idf- 

respect without revolution or without force. And I would like to add my 
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qyoEi of appred^tica of the greatly cboAgCfi attitude of many of the high- 
caitc people and their leaden towards the oppressed and Deprcssetl Classes, 
I have seen a vast change ia the fnentaiity of die higher caste towards the 
lower caste ainoe 1887^ when I first went our to India, It has been so great, 
it h almost cMLcuk to nndcraiand the change. 

I stand Efsr the poor people^ for the low caste, bccansc I have lived and 
worked amongst themj but I do want to say that I greatly appreciate the 
changed attitude of many of the high-caste people towards them. 1 long 
for the day when forced Labouri fcar^ and dinging shall be things of die 
pasL As Dr+ htann has so rightly said, there is a wonderM ehanj^ in the 
cities in this respect: but when you gjec to the vLUage^ yon do not sec much 
change^ and there is still fear and cringing and the spirit of oppression. 
Good and sound legislation will hclp^ but I would say that the libcradng 
force of Chrbtianity and the spirit of Christ is going to be the great factor 
in bringing about the desired change amongst these people. 

Sir Hrnrt Lawrence s \Vc have had a wonderful wealth of problcmi pre¬ 
sented for our consideration this afternoon, and 1 will just pick out one or 
two plums. Firsb in regard to htr. Owtffian's opcnijig remarks with 
refcitnee to the anomaly of the pc^uon of the Depressed Classci in the 
Army. That is a subject which, 1 think, requires the very grave attention 
of the miliciry authorities in lodiaj for if we look back on the earber history 
of the armies in India we know that the recruitroent, certainly in the 
Bombay and Madras armiesj was very largely from the Depressed Classes. 

Some fifty years ago ihe recnntracni was restricted to the Madras Pioneers 
and the Bombay Pioneers; but even that very small opening to talenL, 
energy* and courage was ot remarkable value as an oudet to the more 
vigorous members of the community. I have known many men who, after 
having risen to be officers in their battalions, were subsequently appointed 
by the Government to be members of benches of justices, honoraiy magis¬ 
trates; and I know that many of these men, in spite of thdr difficulties of 
early education^ were abk m hold theif own with the Brahmin pleaders 
who appeared in their Courts, and brought Lnio ibe dispatch of their magis¬ 
terial business a degree of dficiency and vigour that was often lacking on 
the pan of the more highly cducatol magistrates. 

TTut point is of value when you consider the problem which Mr; Coal¬ 
man has pur, and some other people have supported, whetl^r this com¬ 
munity will be able to produce poUtkal leaders in the future. 1 feel con¬ 
vinced that there will be no lack of the necessary talent and ability and 
courage in political situations on the part of leaders of thU conununity. 

It is not merely on the slender basis of the magistracy which 1 mentioned 
that I base these hopes for the future of this community in India.. L have 
known these people at close quarters in the terrible tragedies caf plague 
epidccucst and 1 have Icamc to admire not only their courage but also their 
discipUne and thdr sense of obedience to leaders of cbaracter and good 
sound scEue- 

Mr. Caatman has done what I think is ample jusdee to the efforts which 
Mr. Gandhi has made on their behalf. A year ago^ when Mr, Gandhi, by 
his intransigence at the Round-Table ConfOTnee, had driven all the 

vot- Kxrx- ^ 
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mlnuritles iaio the compact for sej*ioraic elcctoratn, he esoie lo see me at 
aif homet and I advised him ihat the onJy solution of hts di/Sculties lay 
in the adoption of adult suffrage with secondary ejectioju, and that this 
system overcame the obstacle of general iltiieracy and was specially suitable 
to the Depressed Classes. As many of you may perhaps know, Mr, Gandhi 
has a Very delightful characteristic of listciung to any views that may be 
put before him with remarkable counesy, but afar Ustciiijig he always acts 
the other way. I myself agree with Dr, Ambcdkar in not placing Mr. 
Gandhi s c^orts, his advocacy of these De pressed Classesp amongst the 
highest achievements in the pursuit of truth, It is easy to sec that if beads 
are to be counted in a polling booth, no polJdcal leader can adord to throw 
away a claim to speak on behalf of ^ millions of the outcatte and inarticts* 
late masses. It is easy to see that if later on armed conflicr should un- 
fsntunately develop, these ^o millions would be very useful as vicarious 
victims for the support of the ihcocratic sysiem of Hinduism. 

Mr. Gandhi recently proposed to fast unto death in furtherance of his 
political ambitious. Such fasting is well known to the Indian Penal Code 
as an offence against the State. It is there called the method of sitting 
dhama, and it is no novelty Jn Indiao life. The Bridsb Gotemoicnt and 
the outcastc leaders agreed in holding that this method should not be 
admitted in the building of the new Indian Constittition. 

There is one point on which 1 differ from Mr. Coatman and our dis¬ 
tinguished Chairman. That is where it is said dut it is not worth while 
to enquire into the origin of the Depressed Cbsses. I suggest, on the eon^ 
trary, that such investigations as those of Dr. Gilbert Slater in Madras on 
the Dravidian eJcmeni in India's culture are of the highest value. It would 
greatly assist the rise of these people to equality of modern citizenship if, 
after the degradation lo which they have been subjected for thousands of 
years, they could establish their cbim to the civilization and anisdc culture 
which are now being revealed by the researches of archambgical explorers, 
^o were the people who built Mohanjo Dam Harappa before die Aryan 
invosiom? Is it fanciful to believe diat the people who speak the same 
dialect in the mountains of Baluchistan and in the jungles of Central India 
wore driven out of these great cities by the Aryan invaders until they were 
gradually deprived of their knowledge of their history and of all arts? 

Let me remind you of one conclusion to which Dr. Staler eam r in this 
very learned book of his to which I have referred. Dr. Slater wrote: “ In 
evcrydiiug that relates to the status, education, and ocriviiics of women, 
Oravida is far in advance of the rest of India." This cQneluiinn , 1 think' 
certainly encourages the belief that adult suffrage for both men and womeo^ 
even though that has to be administered through the system of secondary 
elcctoraiw, is the only sure foundation for peace and contentment in the 
future politics of India. 

Profeswr Coalman in discussing this scheme of indirect elections points 
out that the weight of opinion, both official and unofficial, was against 
Jt. Well, of course it was. When have you ever heard of a radical change 
of sy«cni that on first praenution was in favour either with the officials 
or with the Jwn,official public? Speaking for tbe officials, 1 think the 
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Chaiiman will agree with me that the first duty of an official is to opp<M. 

But in spite of that, Mr, Coalman with, I think, commendable audacity, 
makes a foremst that this system “ may still be foiiotl useful at some later 
stage ol the politicaJ development of the Depressed Classes, and that it may 
be possible to appiy it to the represeatarioji of die community on local 
urban and rural bodies ” That is a very great advance if that can be done 
at on ve I should like to see the Govettimcni of India go the whole hog, 
but 1 have never yet known them do so. But the important point to know 
is that Lord Lothian's Committee, though they rejected secondary deetor- 
ntes on the plausible ground of the official and noa'official opposition and 
rejected the scheme without discussion of the arguments, yet reported their 
conclusion, after taking evidence, that these secondary dectorates were 
working suceculully in four Oriental counirio—^Iraq, figyp^ Persia, and 
Syria—where there caciais the same grave obstacle of general illiteracy. 

I do not suppose that anyone here has read that moaumciual report with¬ 
out a shuddering realization of their complete misconeeption of their pin* 
cipal aim- This estimable Committee held that the primary purpose of the 
vote was to teach political values to the masses of the people of India. 
That reminds me of a recruiting rally in India during the Great War, when 
the chairman made an impassioned speech and appealed to the suideoti of 
a university to come forward and enlisL And he said, “ What is the first 
duty of a soldier?” aud he supplied the answer in pfopcrly sepukhral 
tones, “ The first duty ol a solthtr is to die.” (Laughter.) That mcedng 
brought forw'ard no recruits 1 

The first purpose of the vo« in India is not a course of mental improve¬ 
ment or even of spiritua] uplift, so dear to many tA. our sentimental friends. 
It is something far more vital. It is the protection of the homes and 
families of the voters from tyranny and oppression, often of the most grind¬ 
ing and degrading character. I suggest that no one needs that protection 
more than the Depressed Classes of India, unless indeed it be the women 
of India of all castes. (Applause.) 

The Cha»mak; I regret very much that time will not permit of a conr 
tinuadon of this cairemely intercating and valuable discussion. I hope that 
those present who bad proposed to speak will be good enough to record 
their opinions and send them to the Honorary Secretary for the record of 
the Society. 

Professor Coaimas : I shall not detain you by a detailed reply at iWs late 
hour. We have had a number of most important addresses by memhers of 
the audience, each one of which contributed something most material. 
But if 1 may say so, I think it is entirely fitting that the debate should have 
been dosed by Sir Henry Lawrence. He never speaks withour taking us 
into the widut horizon and continually drenching us with the douche of 
common score. It Is worth while having read the paper if only to 
have heard Sir Henry Lawrence's remarks. 

r\s r^ards what he said about secondary electorates and the official and 
non-official opinion in India, of course 1 am entirely with him because t 
was one of the smaller fry who sat on that subcommittee lo which I have 
leferrcd, which discussed Six Henry Lawrence's scheme. 
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The h^i thing 1 should like co ta^ h [his. Dr, Mann certainly made *mi 
a case againsi the necessity dt a comniuxuilism lor the Depressed Classes^ 
He did not convince me. I hale cODimuoalisiD as much as anybody. It haj 
dcMic inEniic harm to the public life of India, k is holdijig up die develop 
ment of tiatLonaiity in India^ But as far as the Depressed Gasses arc con- 
cemedp I am convinced it is a stage they have to go diroggh. The tasks 
immediately ahead of thiun will make them Into a cdmmuniiy as definite^ 
distinct^ and as polidcally-mindcd as any of the other coDuniinities. Thar 
is the fact I would start witJi| and all I wanted lo do was to point out that 
certam terrifically potent weapons have been put Into ihc hands erf people 
who will certainly learn to use them» and who will use them m the first 
place as a seprate comm uni ty» whatever anybody else dunks. 

On the modon of Sir John Kerr a hearty vote of thanks was given to the 
Chairman and the Lecturer* 

General Sir Geqkce Bakrow, In reply to a quesdon addressed to him at 
the meeting, wiiics i 

Of late years wc have enlisted Depressed Classes In pioneer battalions 
and sapper and miner eompanics, bemuse in these units there was work 
to be done and ccnaiii ** u^des which only members of the Depressed 
Classes would perforro. With the aboUdon of the pioneer battalions the 
Depressed Classes will disappear from the Amy in all but the sapper and 
miner companies. The same anomaly exists therefore in the Army as in 
the police—the commissioned ranks are open while the other ranks 
are closed to the Depressed Classes- But the anocnaly as far as the Army 
Is concerned is theoretical only aud docs not exist in practice. Every candi¬ 
date for Sandhurst (England or India) before nomination has to undergo 
a thorough examination as regards his family position^ antecedents and 
soaal status, first by the civil authorities of his province and afterwarda by 
Army headquarters, before he U permitted to present himself far examina- 
It is Unlikely that a member of the Depressed Classes would pass 
this test for die rssons that (a) the other classes would nnt readily follow 
or be commanded by 3 member of the r>cpT &^6 Classes; (i) officers drawn 
from the Depressed Classes would not^ except In rare ca ses, make good 
leaders, possessing as they w^outd the inheritance of an agelong inferiorltv 
complex. ^ 

Sardar SniVDtv SiNcn UiEitoi writes: 

The question of the Depressed Classes has become very important during 
the course of making a new constitution foe India- At present the repre^ 
sentarives of this class are nominated on different Coundb, but in the new 
comtitudon they have been considered as a separate Important minority, 
and, according to the dkcction of the Prime Minister, they were to be 
pven separate representadon by separa^ dcctoratcs m Legislatures. Thu 
t^catcii^ the ^dre separadoo of this portion from the Hindu community. 

Was 4 anil, great Law makcTp. who divided the Hindu community In 
our classes * hrsdy, the Brahmins^ the religious teachers and spirituaJ leaders; 
secondly, the Khatrlajs, the warrior class; thirdly, the Baiihas-that 15, the 
^ e asses* and* fourthly^ the Shudras—that is, the memal dasKs^ 

e pr««d ClawB belong lo the last category, aiid by their profession 
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aurd by thdr dcmcffiHMttOd they began 10 be considered as Untouchables 
by ihe kigh-dass Hindus. In Jaw every huimaii being is equaJ in stilus, 
but different call mgs make a distincrion berween different classes. There 
is no denying tlic face that the high^rlass Hindus have not given fair treat- 
mcni to the low class. It was the height of autocracy when dicy began to 
consider that the shadow of the low-caste men polluted them. There ts now 
3 leacdoD against this most objectiortabic atdtude of the klgh^iass Hindiia. 
During the last decade the low-class Hindus and the Untouchables liave 
dcvcloj^ class corweiou^nessj and they demand their full share in the 
political aedvitjes of the coun^- The British GovernnicdC accept them 
as an important entity, but the method of decdou by separate deetoratES 
appeared to be crearing a permauent gulf betwem the high-class and low- 
class Hindus. At this point Mahatma Gandhi found it a call of conscience 
to attempt the modificadon of these arrangements at the risk of his life. 
He has succeeded m this to a very great extent, and the mutual arrao^' 
iHcnts arrived at bctwccii the two secdons of the community have been 
accepted by GovermnenL No provision was made for the representation of 
ihc Depressed Classes in the Punjab by the Prenuef because this dass is 
not untouchable in dmt provlnoc. This is due to ibe Influence of the Sikh 
religion. This religion raised the Depressed Oasses into the warrior class 
who served in the Indian Army and won a splendid record of military 
success. They are still in the Indian Army in some baitalions. The lectUfCf 
said that the political e^^olution in India was a very ccunplicated affair on 
account of so many difierem ccnomuniries having to be separately repre¬ 
sented in the Councils, and he did not feel confident of the harmonious 
working of the constitution, I wish to point our that the majority of 
polidcally-mindcd Indians do not want so many difieienE compartmenis 
in the oomdrution, and there is still a great desire ihat separate compart¬ 
ments should be abolished and the general electorate established. But 
it is in the power of the Brfush Govrrmnent to accept it or reject it My 
personal view is that the rejection of this principle will not help the future 
Covcffimcnl of India to run very smoothly, for there will be parries based 
on rebgiou rather than on polirica. It has also been said by the Chairman 
that it would not he easy for the Depressed Classes to send a suflicient 
number of their representatives to the Central Legislature, but in my 
opinion suitable members will be farthcoming who will be able 1:0 discharge 
their functions properly. 

Sir Puiup Hariog writes: 

The speakers at the discussion on Professor Coatman's valuable paper 
seem to me to have done a good deal less chan justice to the efforts made 
by provindal governments fr^r the ediKation of the Depressed Classes, as a 
reference to Chapter X. of the Report of the Erfucarion Comminee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission will very clearly show.* The percentage of 
the Expressed Classes under Lnstruedon is stilU It is true, oonsiderably 
below that of the total population m d| provinces, except Bengal, where 

* See Interim Report of the bidian Statutory Commission, H.M. Stadojirtry 
Office, Cmd. 
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tfatr two pcrmncagrs in quesdna art and 4-9, But, in the Centtal 

Provinces, there has been a rapid growth in the numbers ot the Depressed 
Classes at school. During the dteennlum 1917-1937 the uumbeT increased 
in Madras from 157^000 to 228,000, and in Bengal from 96/100 to 344 «odo. 
The last and remarkahic figure is due, h is true, in pan tn an mcrease in 
the QiiJiihcr of tribes or classes placed on the list of educadonallf backward 
But tn Bengal I have never heard of an cb^Ktkui to E^epressed Classes 
being taught with the others^ Even in Madras, where the difficulties are 
greattsc, though only 16,000 of the Depressed Classes were reported in 1927 
to be reading in the ordinary schools, over 70,000 pupils who do not belong 
to the Depressed Classes were reading in special schools mainly provided for 
those classes. 

Much has beeu done by Gosernment by making provision for special 
schools^ but 1 regard as stUl nmiic useful their cB^arts to open the general 
schools to all alike in htadraSi Bimibsy, the Punjab^ and the Central 
Provinces. The intcrcstiiig Reffott of tJie De-prvsscd Ciasm and Aboriginal 
TjnAes Committtef Bombay Prestdeficyj of March, 1950, discusses the 
question of “ Scpaiatc SdiooU vmm Common Schools {ioc. cd, p. 15X 
and endorses the opinion of the Education Committee of the Simon Com- 
tnission that the policy of the mixed school is the right one* I feel sure 
that if Government will persist in this policy they will be able gradually to 
enforce it throughout India. Social ostracism outside the school is hir 
harder to ileal with. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By Sir WiLBCRfORCE Ross Barkur, k.c.i«e., c.b. 

My subject this afternoon is the Public Service Conunission, and 
closely allied with that question is the question of the British 
civilians now serving or serving at some future time in India. 
Perhaps at the outset and to avoid any misunderstanding I ought 
to explain my own. attitude. To my mind the time has passed 
when we can usefully ask whether it is wise to establish a self- 
governing India. That is inevitable. The path is beset with perils, 
and, with my limited knowledge, I find it difficult to understand 
how those perils arc to be surmounted j but that we have to tread 
that path I have no doubt. 

At the risk of bdng tedious I should first explain the origin and 
functions of the Commission. The Government of India Act, 
tgtg, directed the establishment of a Public Service Commission 
to discharge in regard to the recruitment and control of the public 
services in India such functions as might be assigned thereto by 
rules made by the Secretary of State in Council. I should invite 
your attention at the outset to the words " public services ” and 
“ control.” The public services in India consist of the AUJndia 
Services, such as the Indian Civil Service, the Forest Service, the 
Fblice Service and the Educational Service, the Centra! Services 
such as the Railways, the Customs, and the Post Office, and the 
Provincial Services, which arc recruited on a purely provincial 
basis and consist ptcdominandy of Indians. Lastly, both at head' 
quarters and in the provinces, there arc subordinate services mainly 
clerical. The functions ultimately assigned to the Public Service 
Commission granted them no such " control ” over the Services 
as the Act of Parliament contemplated, since the Commission is 
a purely advisory body, and among the services I have mentioned 
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rhe functions of the Commission have been confined almost 
entirely to the Central Services and the AU-lndia Services. 

The Lee Commission explained very clearly why a Public 
Service Commission was necessary for India: 

" Wherever democratic iiutitutions eisst, experience has shown that to 
secure art e:IBcienc Civil Service it is essential to protect it $o far as possible 
from political of personal influences and ro gi™ it that pc»ition of stability 
and security which is vital to its successful working as the impartial and 
efficient losirumcnt by which Governments, of whatever political corn* 
plexion, may give effect to their policies. Iq eountries where this principle 
has been neglected, and where the * spoils system ' has taken its place, an 
inefheient and disorganized Civil Service has been the inevitable result and 
corruption has been rampant.*' 

The Report pointed out that such Commissions have b«n 
established both in the Dominions and the United States, and it 
might have added that in no country were the dangers to which 
it alludes so much to be apprehended as in India. 

The Secretary of State showed no unseemly haste in obeying the 
injunctions of Parliament. Nearly four years were occupied in 
correspondence as to the functions of the body without any result 
whatever. The Lee Commission reported In March, 1924, and 
advised that the Commission should be set up without delay ” 
and trusted that effect would be given to its recommendations 
“as soon as practicable.” Notwithstanding thb urgent advice, 
it was not dll two and a half years later, in the aunimn of tpad, 
that the Commission came into operation, no less than seven years 
after Parliament had ordered its formation. In my opinion, this 
inexcusable delay, this total inability to do the right thing at the 
right time, has in this, as in many other matters, been productive 
of the most mischievous results. The Commission was intended 
to be an integral part of the new Consdtudon of 1919 and was 
ordained as a protecdon against certain evil influences which 
threatened that tender plant. In the interval the evil influences 
took root and flourished exceedingly: and they were powerful 
enough to prevent the Commission from occupying the place 
which the Act of 1919 had assigned to it. 

The Commission when consdtuted consisted of five persons, of 
whom two must have been ten years in the service of the Crown 
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tn India. In practice die Commission consisted u^mily of three 
Europeans, a Hindu, and a Muslim. According to another 
classiiitatioti it usually consists of a member of an All-India 
Service, a member of a provincial service, a member of academic 
experience and a person of legal experience. The Lee Commission 
recommended that its members should be 

" men of the highcit public sanding who will appreciate the intimaiE 
reladaaship which should exist between die State and its servants. These 
Conunissioners should be detached lO far as practicable from all polidcaJ 
associations and should possess ?R the case of two of their outinher at least 
high judicial tx other legal qualiflcadous." 


Duties of the CosaurssiON 

The Commission is an extremely expensive body having regard 
to the work assigned to it. Till recently the salaries of its members 
amounted to over ^ly.ooo a year, and in addition there was a 
considerable bill for secretarial and office expenses and travelling 
allowances. Its functions arc in the main threefold. First, it is 
an examining body conducting examinations in India for entry 
into the All-India Services and one or two provincial services. 
As an appendage to this work, it selects candidates, not appointed 
by examination, for superior posts generally of a specialist character 
under the Government of India. Secondly, it is n disciplinary 
body. Broadly speaking, it must be consulted either ab initio or 
on appeal before punishment is meted out to a member of an All- 
India Service. Thirdly, it Is a consultative body which may be 
consulted on all service questions by the Government of India. 
It follows that its members should have very diverse qualifications. 
Each of them should have a wide knowledge of Civil Service 
conditions, an experience of examinations and academic matters, 
and great legal experience in weighing evidence. 1 1 is not easy to 
find these three very dlffirent types of experience combined in one 
man, and for that and other reasons into which 1 need not enter 
it has always been very difficult to stafi the Commission. It has 
generally been particularly weak on the legal side. I am inclined 
to rhifilf that the basis of the Commission is faulty and that one 
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body should deal cidusivcly with disciplinary matters, while 
another body which would be practically self-supporting should 
deal with the conduct of examinations. 

Of the three functions E have mentioned the task of conducting 
examinations is far the heaviest in bulk and much the least difficult. 
It is absurd to have a very expensive Commission for this purpose, 
especially as several of its members usually have no acquaintance 
with academic matters. Disciplinary cases arc comparatively rare, 
and most of them present no difficulty because there is no room 
for doubt about the culpability of the accused and little room for 
doubt about the appropriate penalty. The residue m which there 
is a serious doubt as to guilt or innocence arc often extremely 
difficult and call for great judicial acumen and experience in the 
weighing of evidence. In the six and a half years during which 
I served on the Commission there were not more than ten such 
cases; and it is the height of extravagance to maintain a per¬ 
manent body of five men to deal with about two cases a year, 
especially as a majority of them can have no pretensions to the 
peculiar kind of legal experience which is necessary. On the 
third branch of their work—that is to say, advice on genera] 
Service questions—the Commission have little to do, because they 
only deal with matters submitted by Government to them, and 
the Government have, in fact, referred very few questions to them. 
This branch of their work is susceptible of great expansion. 

The result of this situation was that the Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly decided that the Commission 
was unduly expensive, an opinion with which I heartily agreed. 
There were two remedies, the first to increase its work and assign 
to it the functions which the Lee Commission contemplated; the 
second was to reduce its membership. The Secretary of State 
adopted the second alternative by reducing the membership to 
four and curtailing the salary of the Chairman: but even so the 
Commission will continue to be an unduly expensive body unless 
the first alternative is also adopted and further duties assigned 
to it. A peculiar difficulty attaches to the present arrangement, 
since the Commission now consists of twO' Europeans and two 
Indians, and there is an obvious danger that contentious matters 
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will be decided by the casting vote of the Cbairnian, ai thing 
which is very undesirable. 

Before concluding this description of the functions of the Com¬ 
mission, I desire to emphast^e three points. First, the Comniission 
is purely advisory, anti in every branch of its work, even those 
branches which arc peculiarly its own, such as the arrangements 
for examinations, the Government of India can and has ovcrnilcd 
it. Secondly, the Commission has no control over the Services as 
contemplated by Act of Parliament, and has no power of initiating 
or tendering advice even in matters which clearly require amend¬ 
ment. In fact, it is seldom consulted on Service questions at alh 
No question could more vitally concern the Services than the 
recent lo pier cent, cut in salaries. 1 am not saying that some sort 
of cut was not justified, 1 do say that it is inexcusable to set up a 
Comniission, which is supposed to be specially concerned with the 
interests of the Services, and to fail to consult it on the apportion¬ 
ment of the reduction among the various classes of oftictrs. 
Thirdly, the Commission covers only a fraction of the ground 
covered by the phrase " Public Services in India ” contained in 
the Act of Parliament. With a very few exceptions, it has nothing 
at all to do with the vast army of officers in the Provincial Services 
and nothing to do with those Services which are not superior. 


Rights of Euxopean Officers 

In entering into these particulars 1 have been thinking of the 
future and not of the past, and wondering what the Public Service 
Commission can do to help European officers in the difficult 
position which they will occupy under the new Constitution. 
There arc several thousands of Europeans serving the Government 
of India, and in spite of reassuring utterances they arc seriously 
alarmed as to their prospects. For the most part they came out 
to India at about the age of twenty-two with every prospect of a 
settled career, receiving salaries increasing by annual increments. 
At the end of their service, at about the age of fifty-five, by means 
of a pension or provident fund tiicy were assured of a provision 
not very ample for the rest of their lives. Some of them in the 
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event of death are entided to provision for thdr families. What 
« the source of their apprehensions? Perhaps the main ground 
of aJarm is due to the long period which must elapse before their 
exjxctacions arc reahaed. It is not enough to say that thdr 
nghts arc secure in 1932 or 1934. h is necessary to look to a far 
more distant future. The officer who has recently joined the 
W will not ordinarily leave till i960, and the pension rights 
of himself or his family may survive till the end of the century. 
It would be a bold man who would hazard a prediction that dui 
pensionary and provident fund obligations, for the most part 
unsecured by any fund, will continue to be discharged by the 
Government of India for that period of time amidst all the 

financial and poliucaJ stress to which that Government will be 
subject. 

It is not, however, my purpose to discuss the question how these 
ronote habilitics of the Government of India can be safeguarded. 

1 prefer to deal with the conditions of service during the acnial 
p«!od of service. What during that period docs the European 
officer demand? First, security of tenure subject to good con- 
duct; secondly, pay at scales not lower than those current when 
he entered the Service; thirdly, normal opportunities for pro¬ 
motion; fourthly, a continuance or no considerable reduction of 
the ordJna^ amenities hitherto enjoyed by a European in India; 
^ly, and by no means least important, a self-respecting and 
honourable career, a sense that the work of the labourer is not 
entirely truitlcss. 

What IS likely to lx ihc attimde of die Indian Minister n> thex 
fimdaTOntals? I wish to describe it without comment either b» 
way of eriticism or praix. It i, largely die result of history, and 
.t » meritable dx, his point of riew should differ widely from 
that of the eidsdng mlers of India. Security of tenure: He is lot 
to mgard the p«:xnce of the Eumpean officer in India as a 
regmtable necessity, or as a thing which if necessary once has 

to reduce the Europran element in the Sendees, and even if he 
had no suth desire the electorate which stands behind him in a 
country w ere the passion for Government employment has 
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attained extravagant ditnenstons^ would not be slow to force this 
policy on him. Salaries; He thinks that the salary scales and 
cxnoliuncnts of European officers arc extravagant, and especially 
objects to overseas pay. He is unwilling to honour the commit¬ 
ments in respect of salary which are embodied in the various 
Service rules—rules in the making of which he had no part and 
some of which he vehemently resisted. 

This attitude of mind will be encouraged partly by imandal 
necessity and partly by the Government of India Act of 1919. I 
say that Act because section 96 B, by safeguarding the existing and 
accruing rights of persons appointed before that Act, implicitly 
deprived of this protection those appointed after; in other words, 
nearly half the officers now in service. Promotion: An able 
European officer naturally looks to enjoy not merely the time- 
scale of his appointment, but also hopes to attain some of those 
higher posts which carry with them additional remuneration. 
In fact, a European officer cannot regard his career as entirely 
successful unless he has done so. It is unquestionable that under 
a new Constitution the number of such posts will be greatly 
diminished. Apart from this there mil inevitably be a tendency 
to confer as many of these posts as possible on Indians. Amenities 
of life; These depend to a great extent on the points I have pre¬ 
viously mentioned. Perhaps the most important amenity of Hfe 
in India is the opportunity of enjoying the society of one’s fdlow- 
counirymcn. With the reduction of the European element in 
the Services these amenities will diminish and in some cases dis¬ 
appear. Among these matters I should mention the importance 
the Europi^n officer attaches to obtaining European medical 
treatment, if not for himself, at any rate for his family. Lastly, 
there is the question of an honourable and self-respecting career. 
It is the business of a servant of Government to obey without 
question the orders he receives, but if those orders appear to be 
detrimental to the interests of India or to involve injustice, a point 
may arise at which he must resign, in order to preserve his self- 
respect. 

Now I have observed in the press a number of optimistic and 
confident predictions as to the future of the European in India 
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under the new Government, and a denial that these gloomy 
anticipations ate |Ltsdhcd, and I have observed that the most san¬ 
guine are those who arc most remote from the burden of the day: 
the officer of the central Government more hopeful than the 
officer in the district and the statesman in Whitehall more hopeful 
than the officer of the central Government. It appears to me to 
be quite idle to suppose that a self-governing India will not desire 
to reduce the numbers of European officers, to curtail their emolu¬ 
ments, and to do the other dUagrecabJc things I have mentioned. 

^ policy would be quite unnatural and contrary to the views 
Indian politicians have often expressed. 

STATuroav Safeguards 

What then is to prevent them if prevented they should be? 
The European official can look first to Parliament, and any future 
Act will no doubt contain what arc called safeguards. I do not 
think it is generally understood how narrow must be the sphere 
of these Safeguards. Administration is a day-to-day affair, largely 
opportunist and governed by the exigencies of the moment. It 
would be a matter of extreme difficulty for Parliament to p ai s 
any Act which guaranteed a certain proportion of Europeans in 
the Services, assured them of certain salaries, prevented the reduc¬ 
tion or abolition of any officers, and safeguarded the interests of 
the European in matters of promotion. The experience of the 
last two years has shown that administration must be clastic in 
order to meet unexpected emergencies. Apart from this, looking 
to a future which is not at all distant, it is difficult to believe that 
an Indian Government will be willing to be shackled by Parlia- 
tnent^ry restnetjons^ in a mattcj' which so intimately concerns thetD 
^ the emplojincnt of their own servants, and it is not easy to 
imagine how Parliament will be able to enforce any injunctions it 
may give. ] do not say Parliamentary protection will be useless. 

I think that its value will be greatly lifted- 

Tlic next line of defence is the Secretary of State in Council. 
He suffers from the same disadvantage as Parliament in that it 
will be extremely difficult for him to coerce a defiant Govern¬ 
ment. His position and that of the Viceroy will be unenviable 
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in the extreme. There can be little doubt that the area of dis- 
agreement between the authorities at home and the Govcmmciit 
of India threatens to be very extensive; and if the new Constitu- 
tion is to work at all it is all-important to reduce that area to the 
smallest dimensions. In other words the need to insist on big 
things will make it more difficult for the Secretary of State to 
insist on small things. He will furthermore be at the disadvan¬ 
tage that he will be to a great extent cut off from the sources of 
information he at present possesses; and will not have the know¬ 
ledge which will enable him to enforce his opinions in small 
matters of administration. If the Indian Government proposes 
that this or that post shall be abolished, that some scale of salaries 
dinll be revised, that there shall be a cut or supercut in emolu¬ 
ments, or that A shall be promoted instead of B, they will be pro¬ 
posing things which have been frequently done in the past by 
the Secretary of State on the advice of the Government of India 
and things for which there is ample precedent. The Secretary of 
State will not usually in the future have sufficient knowledge of 
personnel or of the details of administration to justify him in 
takin g the grave step of overruling the advice of the responsible 
Government which he has established. It seems clear that under 
the new Constitution the need for some body in India which will 
not only protect European officers, but will also secure the 
efficiency of the Services, will be even greater than it was when the 
Act of 1919 ordered the establishment of a Public Service Com¬ 
mission. 

The RoUNn-TABi.E and the Services 
The eighth Sub-Ounmince of the 1930 Round-Table Con- 
fcfcnce recognized this need and recommended the appointment 
of a Central Public Service Commission and a separate Provincial 
Public Service Commis«on in every province. I cannot but regard 
this report as disappointing. It emanated from thirty-four persons, 
not one of whom to the best of my knowledge had any acquaint¬ 
ance with the existing Public Service Comnussion, or had made 
any inquiry as to the particular problems it had encountered. So 
far from solving those problems, it seemed to be unaware that any 
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problems existed. Its terms are sq vague that it is difficult to 
know what answer it gives to any important question, and it 
docs not touch the crux of the question—namely, what is to be 
done if the centra] and provuicial Cjovcromcnts decide to ignore 
the recommendations of the Commission, and fail to consult the 
Commission on matters which vitally affect the well-being and 
efficiency of the Services, central and provincial, European and 
Indian. 

Before I left India, people often said to me that the Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission under tlie new Constjtutioti will be a stout 
shield to protect the European officer. I am afraid I must record 
my conviction that unless its position is drastically altered it will 
be entirely powerless to do anything of the kind. The Commis¬ 
sion is entirely an advisory body. Its advice has been frequently 
disregarded in the past and is likely to be disregarded in tbe 
future. An Indian Government can quote ample precedents for 
overruling it. Even if its advice were binding on the Govern¬ 
ment, its sphere is so limited that it is entirely unable to touch 
the greater number of the matters in w'bich the interests of the 
European officer may be adversely affected. I acknowledge the 
difficulty of setting up the Commission as an itnperiam in im- 
perto- but there is no question as to the need of a body to protect 
European officials, and I cannot sec what body can perform this 
work other than a Public Service Commission. It cannot, as the 
Secretary of State acknowledged at a meeting of the Round-Table 
Conference, in any case do the whole of the work which requires 
to be done, but its powers should be extended as far as is possible 
consistently with obvious constitutional limitations. The direc¬ 
tions in which that can be done require careful study, and I have 
no knowledge that the problem has been studied at all. 

Provincial Commissions 

A word about Local Public Service Commissions. The original 
idea was that the Central Public Scr^-^ce Commission should 
operate generally for the public sen-ices throughout India, but the 
Government of India actually approved the principle of Provincial 
Service Commissions before the Central Commission had been 
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csublishoi. The Lee Commission contemplated a link between 
the Central Commission and the local recruiting agency. The 
Government of India disregarded this, and a commission has been 
established for Madras which has no connection with the Central 
Commission. 1 regard this as regrettable, and 1 have little hope 
that the Provincial Commissions will jusdfy their existence, fiy 
way of obeisance to the Baal of provincial autonomy, it is seriously 
proposed to have a local C ommi ssion In every province in India. 
The main objections to this are first, that in most provinces the 
Cominissloners cannot possibly have enough work to do to jusdify 
the heavy expenditure which the Commissions will undoubtedly 
entail, and, secondly, that the problem of manning them and 
preserving their complete independence of the Government is 
almost insuperable. A good PubUc Service Commission may be¬ 
come a powerful instrument for good, but the experience of other 
countries shows that a bad Commission may become a peculiarly 
noisome example of the whited sepulchre. In saying this I am 
anxious to make It clear that I am casting no aspersions on the 
existing Commission in Madras. As far as my knowledge goes, 
it has so far done very well during the short period for which it 
has operated. 

I am afraid that in the course of this address 1 have spoken 
much of difficuldes which will arise and of dangers to be appre¬ 
hended, and I have propounded no solution because whatever 
solution there may be depends on matters outside my cognizance. 
My objea is not to decry the consdmtional advance which is at 
present contemplated, because I regard such an advance as very 
necessary, but to call attention to matters which require very 
serious study. If on the great adventure on which we arc em¬ 
barking perils are to be encountered, the wise course is to take 
every possible step to guard against them beforehand. The foolish 
course is to pr^end that they do not exist. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A iiizriNo of the Associatioii was held at the Caxton Hall, Weitminitcr* 
S.W,!, on Tueiday, E^ccembo' 13^ *932^ when a pper was read by Sir 
Wilbcrforcc Ross Baxkcr, c,b,^ on. The Public Service Com- 

missioii and its PunedDru lioder the New Consdeudon/' Sir }ohn 
Thompson, R,G.M,p was in die chair, and the following ladies and 

geiitlcmcnp amongst otheri, wwe pr«ent: 

Sir foho Kerr, Re.s.T., s,Sir James Walker, i.e.rm,* and Lad]f 
Walker, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Philip Hariog, t.a.E., c.i.E p Sir Charles 
Fawarti, Lady Earker, Lady Scott Moncrieflp Lady Abbai Ali Baig, Sardar 
Bahadur Shiv Dev Siogh Ubcroi, Mr, H. M. JL Hopkins^ Mr. F. |. P. 
Richter, Mr, H. R. H, Wilkinson, Colonel W. Hamiltarip Miss Gray, 
Mis T Gray, Mr. j, C, Freodi, Mr, G* P. Pillai, Mr, H. M. Willmott. 
Mr. T A. H, Way, Mr. J* G, Curry, Mr. G. T, Garratr, Mr, |. J, Nolan, 
Lieut.'ColoncJ H, J, fanes. Miss E, L, Curteis, Mr, Arthur Edgington, 
Mrs. Foden, Shri Purohit Swami, Colonel P, R, Chamberst Major S. A, 
EI'Edrooi, Mr, G, Cp J. Bailey, Mr. Penman, Mrs, G, H, Bell, and Mr* F. H, 
Brown, c.ee_, Hon, Sctjcury* 

The CiuiiLMAti: The lecturer tbU afternoon is wdl known pcfs&oally to 
rnany of those present, but it is hcccs&ary to give him a formal mtfoduedon 
to the East India Assodadon, whkh I bcheve he hai never addressed before. 
Sir Ross Barker, as some of you know^ after a distinguished career at Oxford 
wa^ employed for many years as legal adviser m one nf the Government 
Offices m Whitehall, In 1926 he was appointed Chaiiman of the Public 
Service Commission, ihc firit Chairman we had, and he has been there 
ever since until last August, when he rerired. 

Our Secretary it generally extraordinarily skilful in g^tdug us men to 
lecture here of outstanding position in regard m Indian affairs, but I do not 
know that he very frequently succeeds in doing as he has done this afier^ 
nooRp in getdng for us rAf man of ail others who is in a pK^idon to speak 
on the subject of his choice. 

Sir Charles FAft^crrr (Hon. Secretary, LC.S, [Retired] Association): 
We are much indebted to Sir Ross Barker for the interesting and authorita^ 
dve paper he has read. Ii gives infortuadon which is particularly useful ai 
the present juncture, when the new Consdeudon for India is on the anvil; 
and hii views on the utility and proper functioning of Public Service Com¬ 
missions in India necessadLy carry great weight. 

Sir Samuel Hoart ii reported Id TAe Times of December 3, 193a, to have 
laid tliai, *■ in regard to the Services, more than a Public Service Com- 
inission was required : they must make sure of a fair deal.” The patwr 
gives strong support to this view, and it can be unhesitatingly assertecTtLi 
British officers serving under the new r^me will not have adequate security 
from the mere protection of such Commissions. This was mogniaed in the 
Simon Commissioa Report. It tn> doubt regards the establishment of Public 
Service ComnuMioiu as essential for the maintenance of an efficient and loyal 
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Civi] Service^ but this was supplemental^ the pruposal that die safeguards 
in the Govcrmncftt of India Act and the statutory rules thereunder should 
be mamtaiiied- It says (p. aga)! " Our whole purpose . * - is to leave un¬ 
changed the rights and privileges of the prcsciit members of the Services and 
to keep the controL of these rights arid privUe^ in the hands of a body 
which enjoys their Coniidciicc "—the Secretary of State in CflUEio]. 

It sccim me in fact that, in the changed eondidoas that will prevail 
under the proposed Federal CoostitiitioD, a Public Service Camitiission will 
be a " broken reed " to rely on^ as a bciHiy likely m provide adequate security 
for the Services in question. Sir Ross Barker has, in my opininn^ pointed 
out good grounds for this view. I would summarize die reasons under three 
main heads; 

t. The cost of these Commissions, which the Simon Report recogniw 
'"may be a not Inconsiderable btirden upon die revenues of the lesser 
provinocs,^* will lead to constant clamour for their removal or reduedoo. 
And this is a demand that hnandal exigencies might make practically 
irresistible. Thus in Aostralia the Ccwnmouwealth and Public Service 
Commission has been reduced from a body qf three members to one Com¬ 
missioner, plus an AsdxtanL It would probably not be long before some of 
these Conunissions ceased to operate in India. 

i Even if they arc maimaificd, the muiistcfs will be tempted to ignore 
them* in regard to their protective and consududve funcdotis, as Sir Rom 
Barker has pointed oUL The ^iirton Commission took the view that the 
establishment of provincial Public Service Commissions would be welcomed 
by miaisiers themselves, who would thus be freed from habdity to be 
charged with using their position to promote family or communal intcrcits 
at the expense of cfBdencyg as wdl as from embarrassing demands of their 
supporters^ I think that those who have had real experience of India will 
fail to share this opdnusm^ which h opposed to what Is only human nature— 
viz,, the natural desire to confer favours on frientU and r^tivcs. 

3. There are special dliEcuJttcs about the conadtution of these Com¬ 
missions in India which are of importance. 1 £ they arc tn have the con- 
hdenee of British offittrs^ there must be a strong j»opordon of the British 
dement in their composidom This will enhance ihdr cost and probably 
be a constant bone oE oDCitrnticm in the Legislative Councils. Then there 
wUI be additional cCdEest over the rcpresematioii of Hindu, Muslim* Anglo- 
Indian, and other numerous commufiities. There will be probable EHcdou 
in the Commisdom themselves on racial or communal lines. These difli- 
culdcs do not exis4 at any rate on anything Hkc the same scale, in the 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, and South Africa* which are cited as 
examples by the Simon Commiuion. Their popuktions arc more homo^ 
geneous, and a Public Service Commission can give impartial consideiadon 
to qtiesiiDni affecting the PubUe Services. 

Tliere is one point on whkh I venture to dUfer from Sir Rckss Barker. 
As I understand him, he deprecates the insertion of statutory provisions lo 
protect the Services, because they may turn out to be coo rigid to meet 
unexpected emergencies. But it must be remembered that such provuiom 
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arc only of uansiiory effect. Their object lA to a-flord proiocdoo lo offfeers 
who emiried die Service wfacD the conditJoris were diffcrcot to what ihey will 
be tinder the new Consdmtion. When those officers have all retired, they 
will ctaic to opcraie. Their propriety was rccogiiiitd by Parliament in 
1919^ when sectinn 96 B war passed, and the Joint Select Connnittce made 
remarks in Eavniir of that enactment which are dted in para. 393 of Vol. 1 . 
of the Simon Commission Report, and which are as pcrtiDcni today as they 
were then. They are justified^ not only as necessary for the protection of 
ibc officers conccrocdi but also as contributing to efficiciicy of service and 
thuis protnoting the interests of India, and I belie^'c I am right in saying that 
iaRuendaJ Indian delegates to the Round-Table Conferedce recogfiL^ their 
legitimacy and do not oppose them* Again, such safeguards arc an ordinary 
provision in a change of Corndtutiort, and not an unprecedented one. Thus 
the Act establishing the Consrimrion of Soudi Africa contains a section [44 
regarding the tenure of officers retamed in the PuhUc Service^ securing " all 
their existing and accruing rights and the pensionary prospects to which 
they would have been endded "if the Union had not been established," 

If this Involves some restriction on the freedom of die FedcraJ Govern¬ 
ment and Legislature to abolish offices or reduce salaries, it is one which is 
entailed by the needs of the situation, and which h only for a limited time. 
Even with this protection, the Services will not have the secure conditions 
that have hitherto p^e^'ailed. 

In AuitralLa provision Is also made for arbitration on quesdoru where 
there is a differcrtoc of opinion between the Federal Government and the 
Service Associations in regard to salaries, rates ot pay, and eoodidons of 
service. This might perhaps furnish a more promising line of security and 
one that will not be so expensive as die proposed establishment of Public 
Service Commissions; but its scope would be limited id proposed alteradom 
of service! salaries^ and condidons, and existing officers will probably prefer 
that the final dedsiou In such cases should rest with the Secretary of State 
and Council. 

In making dicse remarks I must not be taken as objecting to the udlity 
of such Commisfioiis for recruitment and ciaminadon pufposci. It Is only 
in respect of their proteedve fnnedons that I ventufe to cridcisc tbdf efficacy, 
and i am glad to find that I have the high authority of Sir Rms Barker to 
support me in so doing. 

Sir Philip Haxtoc : I dunk that we all of ui must feel a debt of gratitude 
to Sir Ross Barker for having brought before us quesdons erf such importanee 
to the future as those raised in his paper. It is not snrprUing that with 
different antecedents 1 look forward to a difftreot future for ihe Comtmsscoii 
and sec things in a somewhat different perspective. That does not mean, 
however, that I am not in agreement with a great deal that has been said 
by the jpeaJtct. 

Before I touch Ofi questions of detail I turn to one important question of 
principle which has been raised by Sir Charles Fawcett, but to which Sir 
Ross Barker hLmsdf has not alluded. TTliat is the question of the hiir and 
impartial treatnicnt of the members of all the communities of India, not only 
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of EurcjpeanJ. Our Commission was a jfoung Commissiofil and no doubt 
it made i« mistakes, as even the wiseii of bodies must do; but I ihlok ihore is 
ooe repfoaeb diat has never beeu levelled against us—namely, that wc were 
partial W Miidim, or Hindu, w Sikb, or Europesm, « Anglo-Indian. If, 
while we were dealing with some disciplinary or othe:r contentious personaJ 
nutter, our proceedings had been broadcast by a magic miciophotic, capable 
of suppressing differences of accent, and cbaractcristia of names, you would 
not have known the oadonaJity of any member speaking on a prtiedar case, 
or whether the person under discussion was a Hindu, a Mosiun, or a 
European. I believe that, under the chairmanship of Sir Ro« Barker, the 
Commission earned an unbictnisbed repuation foe impartially m matters 
of that Idnd. (Applause.) I think that was a very great service to fend« 
ifl India, and, for my part, 1 hope that the Public Service Commission will 

continue to render that kind of service.* ^ t i - 

Sir Charles Fawcett has said that those who know India will find « 
difficult to believe that ministers can like to be relieved of dwir powers of 
patronage. I can assure him that 1 have been told by more than om 
minister how much he had welcomed the transference of his po^ of 
patronage to the Public Servire Commission. Yon have to remember ^at 
when a minister obliges □ single friend he nuy create fifty 
political gain may be far outweighed by his ^lidcal loss. The w_ dn 
question of appointment by selection has not b«n stressed by Sir Ro« 
Barker as T myself should stress it- He regards it as an appendage 
m the work of examination. 1 regard it « one of il« most imyiriant 
functions of the Commission, I do not know whether, if the fi^ons t^ 
(he Commission were divided between two bodies, he would allMte this 
particular one to his Legal Commission Of his Examifung Commisaion, 

(Sir Ross BAisift ! Enaminirg.) 

Sir Ross Barker thinks, then, that the Commission charged with the 
function of making selection appointments, as well as of 
aminatinns, need not be an expensive ^ ^ 

membere must be raised above all suspicion of being bablc to 
the outside; and I should tike to say that 1 was oever approached by any 
member of an Executive Council or ministw during my own 
nffict. Because the Commission charged with appomcmenis should, in my 
opinion, be ad expensive Commission, and for other reasons, lam 
J maintaining one Commisrion instead cf creating yvo, as ^e spaky 
proposed, and I think that the recommendanons ^ 

di?Lttcr ought to be carried nut more strictly m the future than m 
past Sir Ross Barker quoted a passage from ffie Lee R^rt sa mg _ ^ 
two members of the Commission, at least, should P«*^ “ 

other legal qualifications." The passage connnum: Tjicj (-■• 
membetfof the Commission] should, wej^u^, W whole-time officers , 

7 shnuld considw itTdisaster if the Public S^i« CommiBion were 
regarded as the special guardians erf the interes^ of European officer* and 
n« the guardians of those of all communities alike. 
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md dicif cmoluinents should not be less than those of High Court judgci/^ 
Sir Ross Barker has said^ I diiiik by pure oversighi, that die Public Stsvux 
C4:tfiunis5ioiL usuaUy icteluded a person of legal experience/' So far as I 
know, during the vi^ole period of its cxisteniDep the Commiisbn has UicliLded 
not only one person of legal expericnoerp but never less than two# That ii 
part of whai the Lee Commission wanted, 

I am now going to say something which 1 hope will not be mtsunderstood. 

I fed very strongly diat in dealing with disciplinary cases what is required 
h oot what may be called the narrow 1^1 point of view, hut justice' the 
jusdee of penoru who arc experts, if possible, in the subjects which come 
before thcrUp and who are actuated by common soue. 1 remember perfectly 
wcU being told when 1 went out to India that in dealing with Service cases of 
Kardshipr and disciplinary cases, what was wanted was not legal decidooi 
bur just decisions. Hie Lee Commission did not insist on a legal majority; 
they did, howevs-* insist on high judicial or other legal qualificadoas." 
1 interpret that phrasct taken with the context I have quoted, to mean that 
the legal repfcsentatives should be persons who have acred as High Court 
judges or whose qualLfications would have justified their appointincnt as 
High Court judges. I think it is only from lawyers with these qualifications 
that one can ncimui]ly cxfieet the breadth of view required m deal com¬ 
petently with these matters. There are, no doubt, eacepdom. 

This leads me to another point. There is one safeguard which has not 
been applied in the case of die Public Service Gommission but which exists 
in the courts of justice. 1 mean the safeguard of publidty. 1 think the 
Public Service Commission would have had an easier hme, and would have 
worked with greater effkiencyj if it had had the power to inake its recom¬ 
mendations and its dedsious public. I disagree entirely with the rule which 
enables the Chairmaii to suppress a disseutiug minute^ and even the fact 
that there has been dissent in a particular case,* it must not be supposed 
that ] am accusing the former Chairmaji of wishing to suppress minutes of 
dissent. But 1 regard the policy as a mistaken one. I think thatf especially 
in the future contemplated by the speaker^ it would immensely increase the 
value of the Public Service Commissioiip and dmt it would be a great safC' 
guard in seoiring justice not emiy for European officials^ but for Hindus^ 
Muslims, and those of all other communities in the Public Services, if the 
members of the Commission had the power {and perhaps the duty) of 
making their views public; and not only the views of the majority but also 
of any minority. 

* The Rule reads as follows : 

Whenever under these rules the Commission is required to give advice^ or 
to submit propf^aU to* or to he consulted by, any authority^ the dedsjon of 
the Committee shall be communicated in a leiter signed by the Secretary^ 
and in a case where the decision is not unanimous, neither the fact of nor 
the ground for dissent shall be communicated unless the Chairman so 
directs (Rule 34 of the Public Service Commission [FunctioGs] Rules, 1926 
fSiarutory Rules and Ordersp 1936, No. laoaj). 
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The Commission needs further to be strengthened in other ways. The 
tenure of the members should not be limited to five years,* They sbo^d be 
appointed with the same kind of slaw* « that of a High C^t 
Tlicir poiidon is of such importance in the State that thar jtahiUty should 

be assured. 

I may just add that I ag^ec with Sir Ross Barker in regarding the system 
of Provincial Public Service Commissions as cKtravagani, and in thinking 
that a more ccononuGil system might be devised, I conclude by eapressing 
once more my seme of obligaiios to him for having brought forward thee 
y^^ghty matters, and by capressing the hope that Govemment will consult 
not only him, but also other former tnember* of the Commission, a* well 
as the Covemmeot of India, before the rules for soy fuiitre Public Service 
Coniinjssioas are drawn up. 

SsauAB Shiv Dev Sisck Uie*oi : Sir Rosa Barker speaks from first-hand 
knowledge of the past working of die Public Service Commission, and the 
highest value should be put on his words, 

I would simply comcieDi on die appreheiisitKis which have been expressed 
in the paper as id the future, and would asiure him that those who are 
working for the future coflstitutioftal advance of India are wise enough to 
give their best eondderadon to this part of die new Constiturion, to safeguard 
the interests of the present European portion of the Services, and also for the 
future recruitment. They ate not cardess of this moat viral point His fears 
are (juite natural at a time when the power it bdng devolved on 0^ parties. 

Every lady and gentleman knows the same difference of opimoti exists 
between the politicians of India and diosc of Great Britain, but it must be 
recognized drat it has been decided to devolve power upon Indians for the 
future govatuncni of India » a very great Qitfint. add the detail* are being 

worked out. , 

Future member* trf the Government, the ministcfs, will be alive to tiw 
interests of their electorate, bur will not be so unwbc as to entirely dissociate 
themselves from the benefit of the service* of ihose who have been ad- 
minutcring the affairs of the country foe many yta^ They will not he so 
unwise as with one stroke of the pen to dispense with the ptesent European 
element in the Public Service* in India. It will take a long dme to replace 
them by Indians, though it i* the natural daire in every country that the 
sons of die soil should be in charge of the CovcitimcnL So far this prin- 
dplc has been rerngnized by the present British Government, and not only 
recognized, but within certain limits acted upon, and the Indian pomon of 
the Services is being rccruiiicd to a very great eitent. 

A change of mentality will be required so that a British official may 
consider himseU more a tervaat of the country than a master, just as in 
this country. Another change of vision v^l be required when India is 
considered to be an equal partner in the British Empire, But the inter«ts 
of India will be not of India alone, but of the Empire as a whole. _ 

• I think it quite right that the tenure should have been limited during 
the first and experimental period. 
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Sir R«i Barker taid that it wOl be very eipeniivc to have Pubbe Scfvuc 
Cotnmiisiocu in tach 1 dare say this difficulty could be solved by 

having one Public Service Commlsiion to dcaJ with two neighbouring 
Provinces. I rannot help rcmarkitig that the Piibtk Service Cofninmion so 
Jar has done very impartial work except at moments when the policy of the 
Gaii’erntncDt i™ to provide for the minority communities by nominatian. 
If this system is entirtly aboluhedp the power of selection should certainly 
lie in the hands of the members of the Public Service Commissjon. He has 
expressed another fear, that is of the sodal connections on account of the 
reduction of the British elemeni in the Services* I admit that there will 
be a natural desire of the future nunisters to provide for their own country¬ 
men if they are lit enough^ and this principle is foUowed even now. 
But j| an Indian can stand shoulder to shoulder with a BKtisher in the 
War* if an lodlan can come and play with a Britisher heret if an Indbn can 
come and en^oy the social gatherings of Englishmen in LondoOt there will 
be np reasonable ground why Indiaiu and Englishmen should not meet each 
other c^uitc congenially on social grounds in India. 

Reference has been made to medical aid. 1 recognize a European would 
prefer to have a Etuopean doctorp but when 1 see that there are seventy or 
eighty Indian doctors practising in London, there seems no reason why the 
Indian doctor should not be crusted in future to handle the case of Eurnpeaci 
men in the Service in India. 

Anyhow^ what 1 meant to say U this, that the angle of vision has changed^ 
and if the Indians are cojisidcred fit to hold the reins of government in 
their hands, to be able to come into the sodety of the Europeans, there will 
be no difficulty. There are already dubs in India used by Indians and 
EuropeaiUt and they enjoy each other's cumpany. There are one or two 
dubs which do not admit Indians^ even ns guests of the European members 
of the clubp but still there arc many dubs where Indians and Europeans 
meet on tquzl terms, sit together, cat cogether, play togethcTp So there 
will not be much difficulty m the future. 

One point made by Sir Philip Hartog is that of impartiality. It is quite 
right that Europcaiis can claim that they are impartial when there are 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Sikhs, and very many ditferent castes. But 1 
venture to say that when Indians are showing impartiality in other spheres, 
li will be perhaps an Imaginary fear that Indians put In the Public Service 
Commission will not be able to be impartial. 

Sir PHiLJr Haxtoo : May E say that it was not my view that the Hindu 
and Muhammadan membcis of the Commission were any less impartial 
than the Europeans. 

The Saumi s I misunderstnod. What I meant to dwell on was that the 
fears are moce imaginary than real. 

Mr. Giorce PiLCHia; I should like to cmphasij^c the last speaker V con^ 
ment on the effect of delay In intensifying this problem. I am afraid, with 
whatever Impartiality one regards the position* one cannot but feel that to 
some extent at least Nemesis has overtaken the Services themselves or one of 
the great Services. I wai very mueh struck In reading Mr* O^Mal|ey*s oiceh 
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tent book on the Civil Service by the long account of delay after delay, from 
Lord Dufferio's time right doivn to the appointraent of the Chambeflain 
Commission in in dealing with the qucsrioiu of the infUtradon of the 
British Services, as they then were, with Indians, I cannot help thinking 
that if that had been done when it was first twommended in the early 
eighties, the whole complexion of the Indian problem would have been 
dl^crcnt 

I think die beanfig on the pr^nr problem of that dday is this—I 
think we have had an instance in the Sardar** speech which he has jusi 
made—the result has been this, that for forty or fifty years the racial con- 
sdtudon of the Service has become, so to speak, the theatre for a great con¬ 
troversy over the reparation of racial disadvaoiages, with the result that 
today we have even infiuendaJ, experienced, and thoughtful Indiarts sup¬ 
posing that in some way the formadon of democracy by India is indmattly 
connected with and part and ptce] of this problem of giving Indians a 
greater share in the Services. 

Parliaments have absolutely nothing to do with the Public Services. Public 
Services should be run, and are run, in all well-governed countries, as 
distinct entities with their own code of behaviour and discipline and every¬ 
thing of the sort, and the democracy ought not to ijiterfm with the con- 
sUtudou of the Services if it is to he a sensibly run democracy. Whether, 
and how and when, we shall get the mass of Indian voters back to the 
proper pcaidon of realizing that if the Services arc properly ran. with 
their own code of rules and with the aid of some disciplinary head, they 
are not concerned with details of the appointmcnis to the Service, I do 
not know. But 1 cannot think things will go right undl that Is achieved, 

The second point is with regard to Indian opinion. I think Sir Ross 
Barker was a little on the pessimistic side about Indian opinion in regard 
10 the European element in the Scrvio3^that is to say, Indian opinion of 
the future. I well rememher hearing Sir Alexander Muddiman tell a story, 
a true sincy, at the dme when the resignations from the Services were at 
their height. The Indian Police Service had a British clcmcni of some yoo 
oflSccis, and during, I think it was a single twelve months, under the 
Proportionate Pensions Rule, 95 of those officers rerired and went home— 
pne-seventh of the whole British strength of the Pt^ice Service. At that 
time, before Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Baldwin began their recruitment in 
the Public SehooU here, you could not get candidates for any of the Indian 
Services, and a very eminent Indian polirical leader — whom everyone in 
this room knows, and whom Mr. Lloyd George once describ^ as one of 
the six finest oraiofs 0/ the English language—was talking to Sir Alexandw 
Muddiman and taking a grave view of this. Sir Alexander Muddiman sajd 
CO this leader: " You know, Mr. So-and-so” (I will not mention his narnc). 
“ if the Indian political leaders do not give a better lead on this Services 
rrutter, and lue their influence to prevent perswtioa and restore a sane 
outlook, this problem will solve itself. You will find one day you have 
jiore of these indispensable Britishers in the Services." This eminent man 
said: " Sir Alexander, in my opinion if that ever happens and India is put 
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on the road ffl dimucracy without them, it will be Uke putting a baby in 
a pcrambuUtDT on one dele of Trafalgar Square and telling the baby to get 

to the other side at best it can." . t j l v 

That was the opinion of a very ropected Indian leader, and I do bclt^e 

that, apart from this controversy about the racial proportions in the 
vires, the majority of the respoosible Indian politkal leaders reali^ today 
that they have got to have British in the Public Services guiding them fw 
some years to come. If some of the wchnical detaib ^ grappled with 
boldly, I think there is occasion for rather more opiimkm than Sir PIms 

Barker thinks. That is my opinion of the htturc. as one who has been for 

the bat part of twenty years a rather dose student of this problem. 

With regard to the suggested solutions, the speaker has alluded to the 
serious expense of one Public Service Commission and n tonivri the (wo- 
hibidve expense nf a large number of these Commissions m ten M twelve 
Provinces. I am receiving week by week, from estremdy raponsible people 
in India, letters showing how opinion moves there, and we know ht^ 
opinion is moling in London. Every letter 1 get from anywhere oear the 
mp in any one of the Provinces tells me that the real dismay m reg^d to 
the Reforms is on the ground of expense. It is absolutely for 

Indb, engaged as her Government already is in wielding the axe ™iiomy, 
to adopt all these innumerable courts and commissions and ail the most 
extravagant paraphernalia (rf administradon that a Government of any 
country has ever teen inv«ted with. The whole Reforms ^eme. t^ 
Indian standard of livelihood and income being what it is, wdl have to be 
very gready modified before it ever gpts hiio real operaood. Even if you 
could afford the money, you would not find the staff to man a dozen Se^ire 
ComtnissioDS. It is quit impracdcablc, and 1 think we shall come back 
to this: The Viceroy is to be given special powers from London, and one 
of the special powers he is going to have, I should think almost certainly, 
is to safeguard the Services. There may be one Commission. I ^ 
know whether anybody here has studied the pracdcc in Franc^ whereby 
you have a vast body admitiistcring law, to which all the admimstratois in 
France are amenable^ with a court conreroed solely with the admmstratton 
of that law and with the treating of all cases regarding the Civil Service; 
that body is called the Consed d'etat. In India with the existing volume 
of Service rula. with the administradno by the ScaetariaB of all cases of 
discipliRe for loo to 150 years past, surely Sir lohn Kerr or some experienced 
administrator could tell us whether it is not the fart that all you need is a 
visible discipUnary apex in the shape of a Conscil d'Eiai, such as we thought 
the Public Service Commission was going to be when it was first recom¬ 
mended in 1919. It looks m me as if the thing could be done very easily. 
It would he very unwise to scrap all this accumulated experience, and with 
the Viceroy at the apex protecting the Public Service, and possibly a small 
Commission or a small body of a quaslyudleial character at the top, you will 
have very nearly done what is D«dcd to secure rational rectuitmenE and 
treatment for the Services. 

There is one other little point in regard to one of the great Servico. A 
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great Hral could be donci, &nd ought to be dofic^ bcfcH'e the Reforms came 
into existence. Something has to ^ done diiout ensuring an adequate Police 
Service ia the India of the future^ or it is clear that the whole Police Service 
will buckle. It cannot stand the superimposition suddenly of the nreight of 
total responsibility to ten ministers in the Provinces. That is impossihlc at 
one stroke, [ would submit if a Royal CornmiMion were appointed in 
ads^ance of the operation o£ the Reforms to decide die pcdicc strength in all 
the Provinces^ and po^ibly the mixiimUM expenditure for a period csf ten 
years in each Province, you would at least have done soirtething to ensure 
the strength and security nf that particular Service- 

Mr. G* P. PiuAt (Political Secretaryt Travancore)i The topac of the 
lecture is oE ahsorbiag interest to us in Travancoce at the present momeui, 
when the Government of His Highness the Maharaja have insiiiiitcd a 
commiticc to explore the possibilities of inauguradiig a Puhlic Senrice Com- 
mission in Travaucore. And [ must express my gratitude to the East India 
Associaxion for allowing me an opportunity to listen to a roost interesiing 
debate covering various aspects of die pfoblcm. We do fully recognize that 
a go€Kl Public Service Commission may become a powerful instrument for 
and I have no doubt that^ if ever the Government of Travancore 
decide upon a Public Service C^mimsiion for the S^te* they will take care 
that it does not hccome '"the notsomc example of the whtied sepulchre'" 
referred to by Sir Wilberforoe. 

Having regard to the conditions in the South of Indiai particularly of 
the Machas Province and the progressive South Indian States of Mysore, 
Travaucore, and Cochin, one cannot fail to appreciate the imporanoe of a 
Public Service Commission which will at once secure the maximum of 
edidency while recognizing the legitimate claims of the varioui com¬ 
munities for adequate representation in the Public Service. 

The problem before us has both a political and an eoDnomk background; 
for there has been a tendency in recent times to took upon Public Service as 
a source of employment which yields a steady income. In Travancore, for 
instance^ we have a popuIariDH of over 5 mllhotis (next only to Hyderabad 
and Mysore) with the hipest percentage of literacy in all India. Public 
administration h beiog earned on in close associadon with the people's 
representad ves io the Legislative Council and the Popular Assembly- 

It was ooly very rccendy—hardy five weeks agti—that Hh Highness the 
Maharaja was pleased to promulgate a scheme of constitutional reforms 
under which the Assembly and the Coundl have been remodelled with 
colargcd functions and powers. They form twO' Qiambcrs of a bi-camoal 
body- The Assembly is composed of over S3 per cent- of non^fficials, and 
in the Council nearly 75 pscr cent, of the members are oon-^jffiaalsi The 
Legislature excrdsci very wide powm in the held of legislation and finance, 
acid infiucticcs very largely the admiuistiative policy of the Gkiverumeni* 
Almost every department of puhlic activity ia thrown open for discussion 
by the Legislature, the only important reservations being matters affecting 
the Ruling Family and the rdUiions wiih the Paramounc Power; Sullies 
are to be voted by the Popular House when the a nmol Budget is prcscnied 
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to it. The Popiibr Hcftiw it cmistityted op a very low fraiKhisc, and men 
and women possess «|ual rights of voting. The elections afe invariably 
keenly contestedp and a very high percentage among both men and women 
attend the poUs. Naturally, thcfrfofep the Legislature is really representative 
o£ the various castes, sects, and classes of the population; and. in the exercise 
of polidcal power by the peoplct rccruiiincnr to Public Service, which has 
its own economic value in these dayt of depression, is bound to attract 
greater attention than hitherto. Id fact, the plea for the recognition of the 
principle of commuJial representation in State Service is becoming more and 
more iniistent as economic depression is becoming more and more marked. 

Every well-ordered government should be very anxious to uphnld and 
maintain unimpaked the nuximum of efficiency in Public Service. It k, 
however, sornedmes urged by the advocates of communal representadon 
that, to secure their full quota in propordon lo the poputarion of particular 
coromunities, recniirmcnt to Public Service ought to be on the pnndple of 
minimum educational qualiHcadons. It k difficult to reconcile these points 
of view. No government, pardcularly no government whose policy is 
largely influenced by a popular legislature, can afford to encourage the 
impression—erroneous chough it be—^at the just demands of any section 
of the people are not being adequately recogniyjed; but at the same dmc, 
no government worth the name can throw efficiency to ihe winds in order 
to placate any section of the people. It follows that unless a method of 
lecniitment is devised which, while sadsfymg the Icgidrrute demands of all 
communidcs, will at the same time uphold and maintain the highest degree 
of efficiency^ the tone and morale at the Public Service will undoubtedly 
deteriorate to the lasdng prqudioc of the best intcrcsci of the governed. 
It is because this quesdon is a live Usue in our country—an issue in the 
sadsfactGz-y soludon of which depends to a very large extent iiucrcommuiial 
amity and the recognldon of truly national ideals—that I have ventured to 
make these few observadons this evening; and I believe that a Public Service 
Commission^ properly consdruted stnd worked on proper Upes, furnishes a 
satisfactory solution <£ this vmd problem. 

The CHAimsiAN : Ladies and gentfemen.^ we have had a gocKl debate on 
the paper which Sir Ross has read co us^ 1 have served in India since the 
Public Service Comnitssion was first appointed, and I entirely agree with 
what Sir Philip Hartog has said, that there has never been a breath of 
suspicion against its reputadon for impardality, 

I do not find myself able to agree altogether with all that Sir Ross has 
said. [ think there are two main points 0> be consideredH The firit h what 
amount and what kind of pioiccdon the Services are entitled to; and the 
second is^ where should the right to give that protection reside. 

As regards the icoond of these points, the choice h between the Public 
Service Commission and the Executive Govemment, with whom the power 
at present resides. I am not sure that 1 find myidf in agreement with Sir 
Ross when he says that it was definitely the inienrion that powers of eontml 
should be given to the Public Service Commission. What I mean Is this. 
What the Act says is that a Public Service Commission shall be appointed. 
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whith shall discharge sych functions in eonnecdoii with she recruttmcoi and 
control of the Senico « may be assigned to it hy mle* made by the Secicta^ 
of State. In other words, it sceors to me that that sccOob lays down the 
possible UmiU of the field, but it is for the Secretary of State 10 say how 
much of chat field shall be Kcuplcd, So far as 1 can recoUect. it not 
suEEHted in the Montagu.Chelmsford Report, nor during the iwctmgs ot 
difloint Committee, oor Lo the Report of the Simon Cbmimssion that 
powers of control over the Service, should actually be given and I feel 
pretty certain that anyone who wanted to confer power, of a^l control on 
the Public Service Commission in India would find himself up a^twt a 
fairly heavy weight of oppoudoo. So far « control is ttourer^, I doubt 
whether the Public Service Commission can be brought into the picture at 
all eacepi for the importani but essentially jubsidiary purpoK m ^n 
ejes of advising the EaecudsT Government as to the manner m which it 

should exercise its powers. , ,, . j „.k,t 

The other point that I want you to consider u chis^c quanon wh 
amount of protection men in the Services have the right to expect. Obviously 
dKy eannot expect more proiecdon than they have at the preKt mom^t. 
Sir Ross has mid us the pardeular points which he consideml the members 
of the Services had a right to demand. The first was secun^ of temi^ 
Not absolute, I ihiok, but absolute except with the consent of die authority 
that appoints them- A Krvice that no power 00 earth conid reduce or 

retrench would surely be unique. 

Secondly, pay at scales not lower than ihoK current when the recmit 

enters thc^ServL. This must be subjocito the mine condition. Last ye^ 

the Service, had their pay reduced by Act of Parlia^nt as a measum of 
retrenchment, and what has been done once can be dooe 
Thirdly, normal opportunides for promotion. Most of 
ROW on a time-»ale undJ the selection appointments are ™cheih and every 
officer should, of course, have a right of appal against the withholding of 
normal mcremeots. The position in regard f what are called retecnon 
appointments above the dme^c is different. Take, for example, cor^ 
mSsiooerships. At pre«m, a, I understand the rul«, the remedy open to 
a member of the I.C,S. who U passed over for a comrmssionership is by way 
of memorial, not by way of appeal, but I doubt if anyone ever gets a^ 
change out of such a memorial. The overwhelming factor mufl always be 
the opinion of the Governor who has 10 make the 

that, even io future, mcry one of such appointments wiU sidl be made by 
the Governor as the guardian of the Services. U so, she ponnoo should 

be nearly as s«urc as at presuit. . t,., c 

Fourthly, continuation of amenities. Neither the PuHic Service Com^ 
mission nor the Government can secure the continuance of ffie amernnes ed 
life a, we have known them in the past, and the lecturer has fully recognised 
that. But I quite agree with what he has aid in regard to the imp^e 
attached by European officers to obtaining the ^ic« of Europoo doctm 
for their families. The oontiouanoe of the diminished larslities that are stilj 
avatUbk is a matwr for the Government. 
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Sarckr Shiv Dev Singh Ubcrai tncntiooKl ihai iHcre arc a small numlw 
of lodiati medical practidoi>cr^ in London. 1 feel some doubt how far it ii 
possible so build on that fact in the prcaoit connecdon. 

Lastly^ the sclf^rcspecung and honourable carecTp By this 1 take it that 
Sir Ross Barber means that it should not be made too difficult for an offi^ 
to letifc if his comdence forbids him to carry out the orders of superitar 
authority. Presumably some system of jerirtment on proportionate pension 
ii what be has in mind for officers already In the Scivke> That scema to 
me rouotiable. But it is a very ditferent thing to ash that it should be 
extended lo those who enter after the introductioa of the new scheme of 
Government. It might perhaps be sound policy from the business point of 
view to make it passible for future European entrants to retire after, say, 
five years* service. If the future Goverament of India svants to attract 
British recruits it wiU dearly have to agree to conditions which will attract 
them. 

Sir Wnji£ifOXOE Rob Bajiseei : The speakers have covered so many points 
that I find it dilEcnU to touch upon all i chink many of the points upon 
which seme criticism has arisen in regard lo my paper are really due to the 
fact that 1 am unable to express myscLF as I should like to. 

Sir Charles Fawcea* I think, perhaps a little bit exaggerates my opinion 
as to the usdessness of the Public Service Commission^ though I am very 
glad to find be does agree with me that as it is constituted at present it 
cannot give very much security to the European officer. He says if the 
Public Service Commission is a broken reed, the Secretary of State will 
protect the officer- I am afraid my view is that, under future mnditions, 
the Secretary of State will be a far mom broken reed than the Public 
Service Commission. The real difficulty of the Secretary of Stale will be 
that he will not know^ and you cannot deal with thw delicate matters unless 
you know. 

The Indian paiiucian thinki, and in my Dpinion he thinks quite rightly» 
that there are too many corruntsiionershipa^ WclK the responsible minista^ 
of the Viceroy advise him to reduce the number of commisiionerships. A 
certain amount of reduction can be carried oui perhaps without any great 
injustice to European officials. On the other handp an extensive rcducdon 
may be most unfair. It will be extraordinarily difficult for the Secretary of 
State 10 make a distinction and say, I am going to override the tiunistcrs 
on these points. I know more about them than they.*" Just the same with 
regard to promotion. The question whether A shall be promoted a£ B is 
not a matter which the Secretary of State can possibly decide. He has not 
the knowledge. 

Sir |oha Thompson said quite truly that appointments to oonimiuioner- 
ship^ arc made by the Governor, but if the Governor frequently disregards 
the advice of his ministers the situation would be absolutely impassible. 
That is what 1 fear for the European officiaJ. It will be the same Govern- 
mentp the same Secreiary of State, but a comfdetely diffcjent oiicntatiou. 
And in a way 1 do not vi^ish to find any fault with that. All I say is that 
the European official is likely to suffer. 
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1 wn very miKh obUged to Sir Philip Hjirtcg. who brings hi* own c*- 
perience » this discuisioiL I wu perhaps rather unwise » lue the w«d 
“ appendage ” to describe the appointmeUE o£ officials by sclcrtion. An 
appendage is sometimes a very important diiag- A ail has been known 
to wag a dog before now. All I meant was that the bulk of the work ^ 
enaminadons and the smaller part of the work (appcnnunenl by selection) 
was the appeodagt- 

With regard to Gimiiiissions* I rather agree with Sir Philip that you 
cannot have a good Commission unless it is expensive. What I wish to 
emphasize is that if you have an expensive CommissioD, you ought to ^w 
ii a great deal of work, and that is what the Government of India has faded 
to do. He touched upon publicity. 1 think the real d^ger is that in ±t 
future the Government of India will ignore the advice of thw Public 
Service Commission whenever that advice is disagreeable, and it is very 
difficult to say that a Public Service Commission should have power to 
override the GovemmenL It has always struck me as a very scnable 
sciution of that problem, that when the Government overrides the Public 
Service Commission they should be bound to lay on the table of the 
Legislative Atsemhiy a statement that they have done so and their reasons 
for doing », That becomes public property. 

With regard to bwycri, well, lawyers art dreadful people, of course, but, 
after all, the quesdoo whether a man is guilty or not guilty of an offenw 
is a matter which it does require some legal training to deal with adequately, 
and I should be sorry to see sudi matters settled entirely by laymen; as I 
should be sorry to bear lawyers diiming to cut off our limbs. Everybody 
has his own function in this life, and legal experitflcc b extraordinarily 

vaJunbks r « r tj 

With regard to what the Sardar said, I agree with most of it. f would 

have no anxiety about European officials at all if he was to be the future 

Governor of India. But is he? ^ r. li- 

Sir John Thompson argued that when the Legislature set up a Public 
Service CommisHon to dUdurrgje with regard to the recruitmem and control 
of Public Services in India such functions m might be assigned by the 
Secretary of State, it was iDonsbient with the Parliamentary enactment that 
no powers of control should be given at all. 

The CitAiBJSJVS; No, my point was to force on the Public Service Com¬ 
mission the power of advbing the Government, which was in itself in com- 
pliancc with die Act. 

Sir Rom B4tEiA ! WcU, 1 have been spending most of my lU^spcnt idc 
drafting Acts of Parliament, because 1 do think there are too many Acts of 
Parliament. But there they are, and I am bound to say I have never known 
an Act of Parliament kpslating for a conirol which it did not intend to be 
exercised. And the argument is that it was not ^uired that any control 
should be given. But that is, after all, a small point. 

I was very much struck with what Mr. Pjichef said with regard to 
infiltration. It seems to me the history of this matter Is the old story^-toti 
late, too late, too late. I think if fifty years ago the Government in India 
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had xrioudy said to tluanidvei*, " Wt have lo iraio up Indian administra. 
tors; wc have to put them in high posii and to show them how to do it,” 
I think at thu titne of day we should have very litde trouble. 

Again I should like to sty that 1 do not envisage a future Government 
of India as oeressarily hostile to Eutofeani. For yta« to ootnc Europeans 
will be ret^uiiicd in the Services. But you have always to rtmeinbcr that 
hardship falb not oo a body, but on the individual, and it is the individual 
who will suffer by losing his 

Sir JoH.s Kiaa moved a vote of thanks to the speaker for bis iotenstiog 
and stimulating address, and it was carried with acclamation- 
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By Sift Alfred CKATretiTON^ c.i.E. 

The address of the Dcwan of Mysore, Sir Mirza M. Isniail, to 
the Mysore Representative Assemblv at the E>asara Session in 
Octdscr last, furnishes convenient illustrarions of the economic 
problems which face the constituent States of the Federal India 
of the future. In the issue of this Retfiew for April, 1930, the 
then recently appointed Trade Commissioner in London, Mr, 
B, T, Kesavaiengar, gave a short account of “ the development 
and resources of the Mysore State.” After paying a wclUlcsc^ed 
tribute to the enlightened administration of the present Maharajah, 
he referred to the progress which had been made in giving the 
people an effective voice in the management of the internal affairs 
of the State, by the estabUshment of an advisory body termed 
the Representative Assembly, which was first summoned in 1881, 
and iatcr, in 1907, by the formation of a Legislative Council, the 
character of which was changed by stages from an entirely 
nominated membership to one with a non-ofEcial majority and 
endowed witJi powers similar to those enjoyed by the Provincial 
Legislatures in British India. Mention was also made of the 
Mysore Economic Conference, an elected Council summoned 
annually by authority of the Executive Goverment, which affords 
a convenient means of associating the people with the discussion 
of meisurcs for promoting economic progress. Three standing 
committees of this Conference, dealing respectively with Educa¬ 
tion, Agriculture, and Industries, carry on the work throughout 
the year and materially assise in bridging the gulf bctw'ocn the 
intelligentsia and the bulk of the subjects of the Maharajah, who 
are stdl living under mediaeval conditions, though stirred by the 
impact of modern ideas and Western material developments. 

The Government of H.H. the Maharajah of Mysore is entrusted 
to a Dewan and two or three members of Council, who hold their 
appointments directly under the Maharajah, to whom they arc 
responsible for the orderly conduct of the business of the State 
in accordance with the established constitution and the sanc¬ 
tioned rules of procedure. The services were organized in the 
days of the Commission and in essential features resemble tliosc 
that have been evolved in British India. With the exception of a 
few European or American specialists they are almost entirely 
recruited within the State, chough the majority, till quite recently, 
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were trained in the educational institutions of British Indiat whilst 
some have received an advanced technical training in the colleges 
and hospitals of the West, 

It is difficult to conceive of administrative machinery better 
adapted to the conditions prevailing in India, A permanent 
head of the State, deeply concerned with the welfare of his 
people and in a position to enforce a continuity of policy free 
from the vagaries of party politicians holding office at the 
mercy of an uninstructod ana inexperienced popular vote. A 
trained executive with such security of tenure of employment 
and such prospects of official promotion as will enable them to 
devote their whole energies to rendering the best public service 
they arc able. Representative bodies, elected on a sufficiently 
wide franchise, enjoying constitutional prerogatives and able effec¬ 
tively a exert a salutary influence over the bureaucracy. After 
having served for nearly twenty-five years in the Madms Presi¬ 
dency, for the last twenty years having varied associations with 
the Mysore State, both in a public and a private capacity, 1 have 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that in many important 
respects the administration of the State is better suited to the 
conditions prevailing in India than is that of the Presidency. 1 
do not think it is more efficient, but it is certainly more human, 
and those in authority arc more sympathetic to the idiosyncrasies 
of the people and arc in closer touch with them than seems to be 
the case in Madras, especially in recent years. Contributing in no 
small measure to this result is the greater degree of internal 
autonomy enjoyed by the State, which engenders a personal pride 
in the progress which is being made. 

A enlightened policy has been pursued in developing the 
natural resources of the country, and in an altogether sabsfactory 
way State socialism has been accompanied by adequate measures 
to encourage the ^wth of private mi dative. Mysore enjoys the 
distinction of having erected the first hydro-electric Lnstalladon of 
any importance in India, and has during the last thirty years with 
comparatively limited resources pursued a steady policy of in- 
creadng the output of energy and providing farilin« by which 
private enterprise might pul it to pro6table use. Initially it was 
solely because of the demand for power on the Kolar gold-fields 
that this work was undertaken, and during the bst thirty years it 
has largely contributed to the successful working of the 'mines, 
but today there is not the slightest apprehension felt that the 
future prospects are any longer dependent on the continued exist¬ 
ence of the IColar demand. That it will long continue is certain, 
but when the inc^iuble end comes, as come it must, there will 
be other forms of enterprise ready to take over the power. 

In the clcctncal department long views as to future progress 
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(icccssai^ and Kavc been taken. In iht last six years no lew than 
15-^ lakhs have been cx^nded on the extension o£ the distribution 
mains to rural areas, whereby some forty towns and villages have 
been supplied with power, which at present is chiefly lucd for 
lighting and for driving small irrigation pumps installed in wells 
used for watering what are termed “ garden ” crops. This invest¬ 
ment already yields a certain amount of revenue, and according to 
the Dewan there is every reason to hope that in a few years it will 
so increase that an adequate return will be obtained, whilst at the 
same time greatly improving the amenities of village^ life. In the 
cities of Bangalore and Mysore the low rates at which energy is 
supplied to small industrial undertakings have proved a jjow'crful 
stimulus to such forms of enterprise, which include a number of 
textile factories engaged in silk-throwing and in silk and cotton 
weaving, oil mills, flour mills, and small workshops* The total 
capital outlay on this hydro-electric installation is about ^^2,000,000, 
and from a gross armual output of about 170 million k,w.h. a 
revenue of j^38o,ooo was obtained. 

Both Bombay and Calcutta utilize a much larger amount of 
electric energy, the former deriving it from water power and Ac 
biter from steam, but Acy arc large centres of population wiA 
highly developed industrial demands. The Mysore instalblion is 
siiTl unique inasmuch as it supplies a comparatively rural area in 
which it plays a very important part in bringing into exigence in¬ 
dustrial enterprise which could scarcely be carried on wiAout its 
aid. In Ac Punjab Ae ManA hydro-electric station and in Madras 
Ac Pykara scheme arc boA approaching completion, and for the 
uAization of Ac energy -whiA Acy will provide problems very 
like those which have presented Aemsclvcs in Mysore will have to 
be solved. There has always been much misriving on Ac part of 
those interested in Ac ultimate welfare of ^ Indian people re¬ 
garding Ac introduction of Ac modem factory system wiA its 
apparently inevitable concentration in congested industrial areas. 
Where electric energy can be distributed over wide areas, as U Ac 
case in Mysore and will be possible in the Punjab and MaAas,^Ac 
evils of concentration can be avoided and favourable conAtions 
provided for individual enterprise as an alternative to large im¬ 
personal joint stock undertakings. A certain measure of success in 
this direction has already been achieved in Mysore, and the experi¬ 
ence Acre gained should be useful in oAcr parts of India. 

The Cauvery hydroelectric installation at Ae outset in 1902 
bad a capacity of 6,000 horse power, and was designed to supply 
4,000 horse-power to Ac gold-fields. The initial success led to the 
installation of adAtional pbnt, and power and light were trans¬ 
mitted to Bangalore in 1905 and to Mysore in 1908. Further 
additions wero then ni^dc and the hot wcathtr supply of the 
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river was fully utilized. It then became evident that there was 
scope for the employment of a much larger output and that to 
obtain sucli increase it would be necessary to regulate the flow of 
water in the river. The construction ot a great dam across the 
river was accordingly undertaken to create a storage reservoir 
with the object of securing a much larger minimum Bow to the 
power station, and to provide for the irrigation of a large tract 
of land by the diversion of part of the flow of the river into a 
canal on the eastern or left bank of the river. Very protracted 
negotiations with the Madras Government ensued regarding the 
atstracdon of water for irrigation in the State, as vast irrigation 
interests in the waters of the Cauvery already existed in that 
Presidency. The final settlement gave Mysore the right to take 
enough water for the irrigation of taa,ooo acres, and the works 
to render this supply available are approaching campled on. The 
total expenditure on the dam and tne irrigation works will be 
about ^^4,500,000. Part of the rmrn on this capital outlay is 
already resized in the electrical department, the remainder must 
come by way of water rates levied on the land that will be 
irrigatea. The Government fully realize that they have a unique 
opportunity of carrying the development of the agriculture of the 
country a stage further than has heretofore been considered pos* 
sihic in any part of India. 

The imgation works which have been constructed during 
the last century, beginning with the remodelling of the Tan- 
jorc delta by Sir Arthur Cotton and ending with the great 
Sdndc barrage on the Indus at Sukkur, are monuments of 
engineering skill and have conferred inestimable benefits to very 
large tracts of country. The science that was directed to the 
design of these works was not, however, applied to secure 
the best results from the use made of the water which they 
have rendered available. The canals and distributary channels 
carried the water to the land and the cultivator was left to 
make the best use of it he could. Beyond bemoaning the 
obvious waste of water nothing was done, and no attempts were 
made to introduce new crops, new methods of cultivation, or 
provide such financial assistance as would enable extensions of 
cultivation to take place more rapidly than was possible by the 
ryots with their limited resources. The histories of the great 
Delta works in the Madras Presidency furnish a record of slow 
progress in the extension of irrigation. The establishment of 
canal colonies in the Punjab and the intrcnluction of the block 
wstem on the Deccan canals of the Bombay Presidency were the 
first indications of recognition that something more was neces¬ 
sary than merely to render water available for the cultivator. 
In the light of the knowledge and experience then available it 
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was perhaps wise that nothing more was attempted, but the 
results of this policy of inaction are now vcw apparent, and it is 
recognized that the material progress of India is not keeping pace 
with Western nations because of her primitive methods of agri¬ 
culture. In recent years the gulf has widened and evidence is 
forthcoming that the pressure of the |»puiation on the soil is 
reaching the extreme limit. The new irrigation from the Cauvery 
reservoir is to be controlled so as to obtain the highest possible 
economic yield from the perennial supply of water that will be 
available in the interest of both the State and the cultivators^ The 
block system of cultivation will be enforced with a triennial 
rotatton of crops suited to the growth of sugar cane as the 
principal crop. Sir Mirza Ismail m his address stated. It is 
anticipated that, when irrigation is fully developed in the Irwin 
canal area, about 40,000 acres of land will be annually cultivated 
with sugar cane. Even at the begging the volume of croo will 
be considerable, and its economic handling and disposal will 
require at least one sugar factory in the area. It is the intention 
of Government to establish a factory as soon as possible. The 
sugar industry in India, as you know, is protected by a heavy 
duty on imported sugar. With this advantage and an assured 
supply of raw material in the canal area, the prospects of the 
factory arc very promising. Local business p«)plc have also 
shown great interest in the undertaking.” 

Of the land commanded by the irrigation canal from the Cauvery 
reservoir, the area of which greatly exceeds the 120,000 acres for 
which water will be available, the major portion is already occupied 
by ryots, who have hitherto been accustomed to grow dry crops, 
whilst the remainder is Government waste land which has hitlierto 
been uncultivated. If left to themselves the ryots would gradually 
convert their dry land into wet and would grow paddy. It is 
fairly certain that the process would be a slow one and would 
only be completed in from ten to fifteen ycare, during which 
period the revenue from the water would certainly not meet the 
mterest charges on the cost of the works. A committee which 
was appointed In 1977 to advise the Government as to how to 
deal with the problems presented by this irrigation project 
estimated that the value of the crops which could be grown under 
a triennial rotation would be for sugar cane Rs. 500, for [laddy 
Rs. 80, and for garden produce Rs. 50 per acre, from which it 
is easy to deduce that the block system would annually yield pro¬ 
duce worth 282 lakhs as against only 96 lakhs for pa^y. Com¬ 
parisons with other crops could also be made, but if anything 
5iey would only emphasize the superiority of Ac return to be 
obtained from cultivating as much sugar as possible. 

It is quite certain, however, that unaided by Government the ryots 
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could grow very little sugar cane for reasons which may be briefly 
staled. The ryots have no experience of growing su^r cane, and 
initially would have great difficulty in getting supplies of seed 
cane. The crop is essentially one for capitalists, as it is on the 
ground for a whole year, requires much cultivation and involves 
heavy expenditure on fertilizers ii a good yield is to be obtained. 
Finally, when the cane is cut the juice must be imm^atcly ex* 
tracicd and boiled down to jaggery or converted into sugar. 
The crude indigenous methods of making jagpry are very waste* 
ful and would involve the employment of cattle power far beyond 
the resources of the cultivators. The substitution of power driven 
mills for crushing the cane would get over this difficulty and 
would partially reduce the loss due to inefficient crushing, but 
such mills arc cosdy, and experience has shown that it is difficult 
to get the cane growers in any area to work in co*operation. 
Apart, however, from these considerations jaggery as a final 
product is out of the question, chiefly because it does not store 
well and deteriorates in transit, whilst there arc local prejudices 
regarding It that would seriously militate against the successful 
marketing of large quantities from a single centre. It is recog¬ 
nized, therefore, that if sugar cane cultivation is to be firmly 
established in this area sugar mills must be introduced and 
arrangements made to take over the whole crop from the very 
beginning, A Government sugar cane farm has been established 
in the area and two hundred acres are under cultivation this year, 
the whole crop from which will be available for seed cane next year, 
when cultivation by the ryots will be started. To deal with whatever 
crop may be grown a sugar mill with a daily capacity of from 
400 to 500 tons will be installed. It should be easily possible to 
keep such a mill at work for 150 days in the year, and to ensure 
this there should be a crop of 60,000 tons of cane, which means 
that the area under cultivation should be at least 1,500 and prefer¬ 
ably about 2,000 acres. The Government farm will therefore 
be extended to about r,Dot) acres, and agreements have already 
been made with the ryots for the cultivation of a similar area— 
advances being made to them in the form of seed cane, fertilizisers, 
and cultivaticwi expenses. The whole crop will be taken over by 
the Government at an agreed price per ton of cane, when the 
value of the advances together with the water rate will be re¬ 
covered and the balance due to the ry'ots paid to them. Thus far 
definite arrangements have been made, and future developments 
will no doubt depend on the results obtained during the first 
season. 

Here it may be convenient to consider what the ultimate 
development of the whole scheme will involve. The crop ex¬ 
pected from the 40,000 acres is from 30 to 40 tons per acre, and 
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taking the lower figure of 30 ions with an extraction of to per 
cent, of sugar the yield will be about 130,000 tons of sugar a year. 
With rigid control of the planting the conditions in Mysore arc 
such that the season may be extended over at least six months, 
and it should therefore be possible to rim the mills ao equal 
length of time. This would give about 160 working days and 
would involve dealing with ateut 7,500 tons of cane a day. To 
obtain such a milling capacity would probably cost about a 
million sterling and involve annual working expenses of about 
jfooojooo. The value of the sugar produced would be of the 
order of These figmes are cited merely to suggest 

the scale on which operations will ulrimatcly be conducted, and 
so indicate the magnitude of the undertaking upon which the 
Mysore Government arc now embarking. The management of 
a big commercial enterprise of this character will reqmre ve^ 
careful consideration. There arc weighty reasons why it should 
be controlled by the Government, which may be briefly summed 
up by Slating that any superior commercial efficiency that might 
be obtained from private enterprise is likely to be more than 
ofiset by the less expensive finance w'hich the Government can 
command, coupled with the fact^that its prestige and cxwricncc 
will probably make it much easier to deal with the cultivator^ 
who will ha\^ to be brought under a rigid system of control if 
satisfactory results are to be achieved. No doubt at the present 
time the Government view the financial Implications with much 
concern, but if the initial results arc in accordance with the not 
very extravagant forecast of possibilities, it is fairly certain tlat 
they will not be inclined to surrender the development in the 
future to private capitaUsts. who will naturally demand adequate 
rcmuncranon for the capital they provide and for the work in- 

Thc whole trend of Mysore policy is exemplified by the estab¬ 
lishment in London of a Trade Commissioner, whose duties 
include assistance to private traders, but arc mainly concerned 
with the business of the Government in such directions as the 
sale of sandalwood oti, the by-products of the wood distillanon 
plant, and other commodities in which the State for the time 
king may be Interested, combined with the purchase of stores. 
The commercial undertakings of the Mymrc Government are 
already on a very large scale and of a very miscellaneous character. 
Just now, in common with the whole world, they arc suffering 
from the economic situation, and they arc consequently somewhat 
diffident about embarking on new ventures, but with a return to 
normal conditions it may be expected that their confidence will 
be restored and that they will not forgo the advantages of 
keeping this sugar industry in their own hands. In the Bombay 
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Presidency, under one of the Deccan canals, an area of about 
5,000 acres has been granted on a long lease to a private cont' 
pany for the purpose of growing sugar cane* Cultivation started 
at the end of the war, but as a commercial enterprise the coni' 
pany met with little success and had to obtain help from 
Government. Recently, due pardy to better management with 
increasing experience and partly to the high duties now imposed 
on imported sugar, the comer has been turned, the loans paid off, 
and a substantial dividend paid to the shareholders. This is a 
good augury for the success of the Mysore scheme, which depends 
for results on the goodwill and cooperation of the cultivators, 
amongst whom there will be much prejudice and inerda to 
overcome. 

The demand for sugar in India has for many years been 
a serious drain on the resources of India, and it is therefore 
satisfactory to note that importations are steadily going down and 
that much interest is manifested in the cstabli^mcnt of sugar 
mills. The progress, howler, is in tio way regulated, and it is 
inevitable that serious trouble will arise in certain areas due to 
competition between the new mills for the ryots’ cane. The 
Dutch in Java have solved this problem, and it is urgently neces¬ 
sary that provincial authorities in India should recognixe the 
necessity for analogous action.* The Government of Mysore is 
therefore to be most heartily congratulated on the policy which it 
proposes to pursue. 

The economic conditions of the last two years have brought 
home to the nations of the world in a very stem way their inter- 
dependence on one another. The catastrophic fall in world prices 
of raw materials has hit India very hard* The complexity of the 
problems arising therefrom preclude discussion here, but reference 
may be made to over-production of many staple commodities due 
to the application of scicndBc and technological advances to the 
methods of cultivation in which India has joined only to a very 
[imited extent. The returns from the last census have revealed a 
population increasing at die rate of three millions a year, un¬ 
accompanied by any corres}ionding increase in the yield of its 
soil. It is impossible to ignore the implications of a situation so 
clearly exposed, and it is urgendy necessary that the political 
situation should be cleared up as soon as possible, so that those 
who in the future will be entrusted with the administration of 
internal affairs may be in a position to deal with these problems 

* This aspect of (he Indian sugar question i$ the suhject of a very inter* 
estiog article which recently appeared in Capital, by Mr. Nod Dectr. lo 
whose worldwide repupuion as a technical capert in ali sugar questions 
may be added an expcncticc extending over more than ten years in a group 
of factories in Norton India* where he has been remarkaky successful in 
improving the cllicicncy of Indian tnilUng. 
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wKile they arc stilt of inaiiagcabtc dimensions. By abandoning 
a policy of laistez fake in reference [o the development of this 
new irrigation in Mysore it has been shown that the value of 
the return to be obtained wilt be increased threefold. It is not 
suggested that similar ratios of iinprmcincnt can be effected all 
over India, but in the one direction of increasing the fertility of 
die soil by the application of suitable fertilizers there is room for 
a very great advance. It would be interesting to learn in detail 
what measures have been taken or are contemplated to assist the 
ryots of Scindc to obtain the best possible returns from the vast 
extension of irrigation which is possible under the new canals. 
The provision of canal colonics or the encouragement of new 
settlers is one way to speed up cultivation, but it ultimately leads 
to an increasing pressure on the means of subsistence and not to 
a rise in the standard of living. It is the application of capital to 
the land rather than the creation of a dense population that should 
be the object in view. 

The revenue of the Mysore State for the year under review In Sir 
Mirza Ismail’s address was 338 lakhs and the expenditure 356 lakhs, 
against what may be taken as a normal balance of revenue and 
expenditure at 375 lakhs. On items contributing to “ moral and 
material development," as given in the statement of accounts, 
there was a net expenditure of 59 lakhs, or one-sixth of the total. 
Of this lakhs was Spent on education, Jo lakhs OH agricul¬ 
ture, rf laGhs on industries, and lakhs on co-operative credit. 
No comparison with similar figures for the more advanced pro¬ 
vinces of British India, such, for instance, as the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, its nearest neighbour, would serve any useful purpose. 
The figures themselves arc sufficient evidence of an enlightened 
administration. Public opinion is altogether in favour of a big 
expenditure on education, but it may be questioned if the results 
arc altogether satisfactory. The system of education suffers from 
the defects common to all India—it is inefficient in the primary 
field, ill adapted to the conditions of Indian life in the middle 
stages, and in the higher branches produces too many men in- 
ad^uately equipped for the strenuous competition which they 
have subsequently to face. Naturally the demand is, in Mysore 
as elsewhere, for the employment of its own people to carry on 
the aSairs of the State, and these are now of such a varied and 
complex character as to call for the service of men of broader 
outlook than can normally be trained in a local university, very 
poorly endowed in respect to staff and equipment when compared 
with similar institutions in the West. The results of foreign 
training emphasize this in a conspicuous way and surest that 
expenditure on sending selected students abroad yields better 
results than can be obtained at home. The disadvantages attend- 
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Ing such a course arc very obvious, but it is cjuality in the bnal 
product rather than volume that is essential. In many branches 
of education Indian resources are adequate and an excellent train¬ 
ing could be given provided the numbers to be trained were ce- 
smeted, but as it is the classes arc overcrowded and, the general 
result poor. Education is only a blessing to those who receive 
it if they can make use of the trained mental and moral faculties 
resulting therefrom. Unfortunately in India there is not scope 
in the modem acdvirics of the country for utilizing the products 
of Western education, and many thousands who might have led 
a happy life in rural contentment ate doomed to cxpcncncc the 
miseries of ungradRed aspirations in the drudgery and squalor 
of towns and cities. Obviously, therefore, there should be some 
attempt to adjust expenditure education and on the promopon 
of material progress, so that there is a rough kind of equilibrium 
between the supply and demand tor specialized service. Looked 
at in this light; It would seem that there nught be some adjust¬ 
ment in the rado of expenditure on the various items which arc 
grouped together under this heading of the Mysore budgeL 
It would be possible further to illustrate the character of a 
purely Indian administration by reference to other matters dealt 
with in the Dewan’s address, but it is hoped that sufficient 
evidence has been furnished to allay any doubts that may exist as 
to the wisdom of granting to the provinces of India such a measure 
of internal autonomy as has now been enjoyed by Mysore for the 
last fifty-one years. Favoured by nature as it is in manv rcspecK, 
the record of progress over the last Italf-ccntury is one of which its 
rulers may well be proud. 


THE INDIAN FEDERATION AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES UNDER INDIAN PRINCES 


{This contiihution is hy it ^ogtesshe and experienced feudatory 
ruler u/ho has paid spedai attention to the subject upon tvhich 
be mriies.~\ 

The third Round-Table Conference has once more directed atten¬ 
tion to the question of the future constitution of India. In the light 
of the discussions at the two previous Round-Table Conferences 
it may now be fairly assumed that the future constitution of India 
will ^ a federation comprising British India and Indian India, 
that there will be some form of responsibility at the centre with 
certain necessary and essential safeguards, and that full autonomy 
in the Provinces will be established. To those who have closely 
followed the discussions at the last two Sessions of the Round- 
Table Conference, it must have been clear that no question has 
assumed greater importance than the question of safeguards for 
minorities and vested interests. Although a very complicated 
problem, it is on a satisfactory solution of this that the SiMety of 
the future Indian constimtion depends. Fully realizing the im¬ 
portance of this question, the British Indian statesmen have been 
devoting much attention to this matter and arc trying their utmost 
to arrive at an agreed solution. The British Cabinet also had to 
interest themselves in this quesdon of die minorities, and they 
have given their award regarding the communal representation 
in the Provinces, which has met with general approval, except 
in so far as the representation of the depressed classes was con¬ 
cerned. It is to be hoped that the questions as rc^d other 
essential safeguards and representation of the minorities at the 
centre will ^ be amicably solved and a settlement sadrfactory 
to all be reached. 

While so much attention and thought arc being devoted to 
these important problems, the question of certain classes who arc 
not as vocal as others is apt to be overlooked. I refer to 
Feudatory States under Indian Princes and to the I^dholding 
classes such as Sardars, Inamdars in the Bombay Presidency, and 
Zamindars in Bengal and other Provinces who own large estates 
guaranited by the British Gover^enn The Feudatory Chiefs 
also exercise varying powers of junsdictiDn in their territories. 
Both these classes, representing andent historic houses, wield no 
small influence in the country. Belonging to British India, the 
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landholding classes have some reprrseniation both in the prfr 
vincial and cent^ leglslanires, though it is inadequate in pro- 
porpoii to thcrir Interests and infli2coc<t in th^ country* But the 
position of the Feudatory Chiefs under the Princes is stili less 
favourable. They arc too scattered and divided to form their own 
organization. The Princes are represented by the Chamber of 
Princes ^d arc quite capable of protecting their interests. But 
the posuion of the feudatories is somewhat peculiar. Being sub- 
orfatc to the Indian States, the Feudatory Chiefs arc not (Jassed 
as Princes nor have they any voice in British India, as they count 
as bemg under the States. While the Princes and every other 
class and mi^est in British India have been represented at the 
Kound-Tabk Conference, the Feudatory Chiefs under the Princes 
have no representation. 

These Feudaiorv States, which form an important group of 
small States by themselves, are not quite a ncgligibfc factor. 
Under m(Kt of the large Indian States there Is a large body of 
small Feudatory Chiefs, exercising varying jurisdiction. Under 
the Gvyahor Darbar there is a number of these Chiefships, most 
of which arc guaranteed by the British Government. Similarly 
there are mcdianzcd feudatories under Kashmir, Jaipur, Indore 
Cutch, Kolhapur, and many other States, 

It is unnMcssary to describe in detail here how all these States 
came into being. But it is important to mention that when the 
East India Osm^y came into closer relationship with Indian 
States they found a large number of Chiefs who exercised juris- 
djctional rights in their own domains, while at the same time they 
owed a sort o^rccarious allegiance to some powerful ncighbour- 
mg Prmcc. Tlicsc Chiefs sought the protection of the British 
Government, who, acting as mediators between them and their 
suzerains guaranteed their rights, privileges, and possessions, and 
secured their formal allegiance to their suzerains. No fixed prim 
apic was, however, followed in effecting these settlcraenis. fn 
Kamiawar most of the States were subordinate to the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. But all these States were made independent of Baroda 
subject only to the pajfment of tributes. On the other band, most 
of the smaller States in Central India and elsewhere were placed 
under their respective suzerains with a British guarantee for con 
tmuance of thdr rights and possessions. Thus the settlements 
were iarply influenced by the exigencies of the moment and were 
the result of historical arnunstances. The status and position of 
most of these States were originally practically the same, but bv 
the scttlcmcftc some States were brought directly under the 
control of the Bnnsh Government, whUe others continued 
under their suzerains protected by guarantees from the mra- 
mount power. ^ 
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Similarly some of the lapsed States such as Satara and NaOTUr 
had guaranteed feudatories iinder them, which, after the lapse 
of the suzerain States, came under British control. Hiough the 
powers of the feudatories of the lapsed States and of the feuda¬ 
tories under other States were originally the same, the powers 
of the former have been enlarged since they came into direct 
relations with the British Government, while the povrers of 
the latter that arc under their suzerains have been consider¬ 
ably reduced. 

The above arrangements worked satisfactorily for all parties, 
so long as it was the policy of the British Government to enforce 
strictly the terms and conditions of the guarantee and to protect 
the smaller States against any encroachment by their suzerains. 
The policy of the British Government was to maintain intact the 
rights and privileges of both the suzerain States and the feuda¬ 
tories. No deviation from the guarantees thus given was allowed. 
But during the past few years there has been a change in the 
policy of the Brinsh Government towards the Princes, which has, 

I think, been prejudicial to the rights and privileges of the 
feudatories, and their very existence as separate entities seems to 
be jeopardized. In recognition of the valuable services rendered 
by the Princes, the Government have enhanced their powers, 
prestige, and position. The establishment of the Chamber of Princes 
has also increased their status. In short, the Government have 
adopted a policy of trust and generosity towards the Princes, and 
they arc allowed as large a measure of independence in tlicir 
internal affairs as possible. Most of the States have been trans¬ 
ferred from the control of provincial administrations to the direct 
control of the Government of India. The superN’isory powers, 
which the British Government used to exercise over the guaranteed 
feudatories, arc also being gradually relaxed; and the feudatories 
arc being handed over to the control of their suzerains. A few 
years ago, at the retjuest of the Gwalior Darbar, the supervisory 
TOntrol over ihdr feudatories which was exercised by the British 
Government, was transferred to the Darbar. Following upon, 
this, the Kolhapur Darbar also asked for the transfer of supervisory 
powers to themselves over their feudatories, which have been 
hitherto exercised by the British Government through the 
Resident. The transfer was carried out In spite of very strong 
and unanimous protests of the feudatories. It is true that in trans¬ 
ferring the control, Government have declared that the guarantees 
arc not affected by the change. While the feudatories that were 
freed from the control of their suzerains by the original settlement 
have their powers enlarged—some of them have become even 
members of the Chamber of Princes—those that were continued 
under their suzerains have come in for a curtailment of their 
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powers, and the transfer of control is tantamount to a ^'irtual 
cancellation of the guarantee, though it is coniinned in form. 
Once the direct control of the paraniount power is withdrawn, 
the suzerain States can feel that they may deal with their 
feudatories as they like. Naturally the feudatories would 
resent this, but there is little hope of redress being obtained at 
the hands of the paramount power, because of the policy of 
noD'intcrfcrcnce, and also the question of prestige of the Doihars 
comes in. 

One may ask why there should be disputes and quarrels and 
consequent ill-feeling betw-een the suzerain States and their sufa- 
Chiefs, It would really be a happy day for both the Princes and 
tlicir feudatories if all their disputes were amicably settled and they 
lived in peace, harmony, and goodwill. But the real cause of the 
trouble is that there is a conflict of interest between the Princes 
and their subordinate States. Again, in some cases, there are age- 
old family feuds and quarrels Mtween the suzerain States and 
their subordinates, and, like the Hindu-Moslem diflerenees, 
these quarrels have unfortunately continued even to the present 
day. 

in the interests of justice and fair play, it Is important that there 
should be some third party to act as arbitrator in the settlement 
of these disputes. Until now the British Government acted as 
arbitrators by holding both the parties fast to their engagements. 
But now they are withdrawing from this position andhandhtg 
the supervisory control over the feudatories to their suzerain 
States. Instead of improving their relations, this may tend only 
to aggravate the situation. A really satisfactory solution of this 
problem would be the establishment of a Court of Arbitration 
tor adjudication of disputes bctw'cen the suzerain States and 
their feudatories. Such a tribunal would inspire confidence in 
both the parties, and its decisions would be more acceptable 
to both. 

Theoretically it docs not matter whether the supervision is 
exercised by the British Government or the Indian States over 
the Feudatory States. But it docs matter much in practice, for 
the British (ijvernmcnt's supervision is apt to be more liberal 
and impartial than that of Indian States, and this is the reason 
for the preference which the Indians have for British administra¬ 
tion. It IS well known that frequently when a question of exchange 
of territory between British India and the States is discussed, or 
retrocession of territory to Indian States is under consideration, 
the British Indian subjects are opposed to such a transfer. 

It is sometimes said on behalf of the Princes that the feudatories 
arc not as loyal and obedient to their suzerains as they should be. 
But this is not quite true. They arc most loyal and devoted both 
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to ihcif suzerains anti lo the British Governments But any honest 
attempt on the part of the feudatories to safeguard their interests 
and rights against encroachment by the suzerain Slates is eon- 
sidercefas a sign of insubordination and disloyalty* This is really 
a very unfortunate position in which the feudatories find them¬ 
selves* That there is estrangement between the feudatories and 
their suzerains none can deny* But that appears to be very largely 
due to the fact that the Princes do not treat their feudatories with 
the same spirit of trust and generosity that characterizes the treat¬ 
ment which they receive at the hands of the paramount power. 
How unfairly and unjustly the feudatories are sometimes treated 
by their suzerains can be illustrated by examples- But 1 do not 
wish to enter into all these details here owing to limitations of 
space. 

While the policy of the British Government towards the Princes 
is one of non-interference in the internal administradon, the 
suzerain States try to exercise as mmutc a control in the 
administradon 5 of the feudatories as possible. Consequently the 
condition of some feudatories is really deplorable. Only those 
who have some actual experience of such administrations can 
realize how Intolerable their situation can be. The British public 
is unfamiliar with the subject dealt with here* Even in India it is 
not all who know the full significance and bearing of this question* 
It is only the officials in the Political Department who can realize 
the importance of this problem and appreciate the difficulties in the 
W'ay of the feudatories. Most of their dme^ cner^, and limited 
resources are spent in defending their rights and privileges against 
the encroachment of the suzerain States, and they can hardly pay 
any attention to the unprovernents in the administration. 

The British Government have pledged their word to the 
mediatized feudatories to maintain their rights and privtiegrs 
intacL The guarantees given to them should not be lightly treated* 
The British Government have declared that the treaty rights of 
the princes are inviolate and inviolable and that they will be 
scrupulously observed. The pledges given to the feudatories arc 
in some coses expressed in the treaucs and in others 
embodied in separate documents- All the samCp^ the British 
Goveminent is pledged to maintain the rights of the feudatories* 
If die rights of the Princes are inviolate and inviolable, one fails 
to understand why the pledges given to the feudatories should 
not be regarded as equally binding and sacred- 

The interests of another dass^—namely^ the landholding class 
require to be equally safeguarded* They hold land on fixed and 
permanent tenures, and sanads have been issued to them by the 
British Government that their grants will be continued to them 
unimpaired and from generation to generation. In the new 
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democracy that will come into force in India, there is danger of 
these big incomes which these landholders enjoy being taxed. 
In Boml^ay thtirc was a bill for imposing succession duties on all 
incomes, not excluding these landed incomes. The British 
Govynment have guaranteed the undisturbed possession of their 
holdings in perpetuity at a fixed quit rent, and any attempt to 
impose fresh taxation on these holdmgs would be contrary to the 
promises given by the British Government and a violation in 
spirit, though not in form, of the terms of the grants. 

Tile British Govcmmcni have shown much anxiety and 
solicitude for the treaty rights of the Princes, whose views 
have been Invited as to how their rights and privileges con be 
safeguarded in the future federal constitution of India. |u5t as 
some of the Princes hold their States under (grants) and 

engagements, so also the Sardars, Inamdars, and Zomindars have 
their estates guaranteed by engagements and sanads issued by the 
Brirish Government. So far as the Princes arc concern^, no 
distinction h being made benveen the treaty holders and those 
who hold under engagements and sanads. The British Govern¬ 
ment have declared that the rights and privileges of the Princes 
wHII be adequately safeguarded in the future federal constitution 
of India. But what about the landholders? Do they not want 
their guaranteed rights and privileges to be equally protected? 
They have no representation at the Round-Table Conference, nor 
has any provision been made to safeguard their interests. Why 
should any discrimination be shown between the landed 
aristocracy who have their rights guaranteed by sanads and the 
Princes who also are sanad holders? If at all, it is the landed 
aristocracy that requires the British Government’s sympathy and 
support, as they arc entirely dependent on the British Government 
for the preservation of their rtgh^ and privileges. 

The rights of the Feudatory States under Indian Princes, and 
those of the landholding class referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, are historic and fundamental rights, and the British 
Government ought to show the same solicitude for their rights 
3 S they have shown for the rights of the minorities and other 
interests. The Feudatory Chiefs and the landholders is’icld great 
influence in the country. They have a great stake in the land. 
Then* loyalty and devotion to the Crown are unquestionable. It 
® therefore that, in the future federal constitution that 

will ^n be framed, these fundamental and historic rights should 
he adequately safeguarded by statutory provision, thus securing 
tocm permanently against any possibility of encroachments. The 
^ eudato^ Chiefs and the landholding class arc apprehensive that 
in the future constitution their rights and privileges may not be 
sate unless they arc safeguarded by the statute creating the new 
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consriniDOn- And in order to make the safeguards more effective, 
the feudatories should be given adcouate representation in the 
Chamber of Princes and the federal Icgishture in proportion to 
their extent and influence, thus providing a constituDonal plat¬ 
form for a free cxptessioii of their views. The representation of 
the landed interests in the country should also be increased both 
in the Provinces and in the central legislatures. 
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PENSIONED WIDOWS OF INDIAN SOLDIERS 
AND THE VOTE 


Br Mrs. G. H. Bell, o.fi.E. 

(When ia India with her late husband, LicuL-CalcmcI G- H. Bell, the 
author made a jpecial study of the probEcnis and outlook of the womeii 
of the martial classes. She is well Eaowji as a noi'ctist undjcr the peo* 
oatne of " John Travers.”) 

Should the pensioned widows of Indbn soldiers be enfranchised? 
It may be assumed that many people with Indian e:tpcncnce 
would reply '* No." The nature of Uicir objtxrtion is not so easy 
to guess. There may be some who would refuse votes to all 
Indians, and others who would re-open the w'hclc question of 
Votes for Women throughout the world, but to consult such a 
mentality in 1933 is to try to tell the dmc by a clock that has 
stopped. Those with more imagmadon and a greater sense of the 
realities of the situation might object to enfranchising these par¬ 
ticular women on the grounds that the majority daim to be 
“ purdah,” that they arc for the most part illiterate, and that they 
arc a small community. Their claim to be given a vote can only 
be appreciated if the whole projected scheme for Indian women’s 
franchise is reviewed. 

Women were first enfranchised when the provincial electorate 
rules were finally approved by Parliament in 1920. For men and 
women alike the qualificatioa for the vote was a property one, 
and as only an infinitesimal number of Indian women own 
property in their own right the women’s electorate was less than 
cmc'Cw'entleth of the men’s. That being so the Franchise Sub¬ 
committee of the Round-Table Conference stated that they felt 
"special qualifications should be prescribed for women," The 
Statutory Commission had, indeed, made definite suggestions to 
that end and proposed that, in addition to the existing quaJifica' 
tion of property ownership, the wife (over 25 years 01 age) of a 
man. with the property qualification to vote should be enfranchised. 
As regards an educational qualification for men, the Commission 
recommended that it should also apply to women over 21 years 
of age. Rcprcscntadvcs of women's organizarions demanded a 
theoretic equality as between men and women} but in existing 
conditions few women a^ educated to the standard of men in 
India and, as has been said, few own property themselves. This 
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theory in practice was held by the Indian Franchise Committee 
to mean extreme inequality ' under a restricted franchiw, and 
the Committee had rejected adult sufirage after givmg it con- 
wdciation. All interested and informed opinion, whether or dek* 
gates to the Round-Tabtc Conference, or members of tlte Statutory 
Commission and the Francdiise Committee, represen^tives of 
women’s organizadons or individual witnesses, called for a sul^ 
stantial increase In the ratio of women to men voters, and the 
Prime Minister stated that “ His Majesty’s Government attach 
special importance to the question of securing a more adequate 
enfranchisement of women.” The Indian Franchise Committee 
reached the conclusion that the size of the women’s clectomto 
must be sufficiently large “ to compel candidates to consider their 
interests and opinions, to awaken jwlitical interest among women, 
and to make their votes an effective lever, pard^larly in aiding 
reforms of special concern to women and children." The 
tion, then, is that there is a considered and authoritative view that 
the woman’s vote in India is a desirable part of the clcctorat^ 
that it is necessary for the welfare of the female population, and 
is for the children’s good, and that the need to bring women in 
infiuenrial numbers to the poll outweighs Other considerations. 

While they are to possess the vote under the same qualifications 
as men with regard to property and education, latter miaUn^- 
tion is merged in a special quaiificationj (or ;t is prop^ j 
Indian Franchise Committee that a woman shall be enfranchised 
on a mere ” literacy ” qualification. That is defined in the c^st« 
as ability to read and write a letter in any language. She will be 
requirca to satisfy the officer in charge of the roll that me is equal 
to that test. The second special qualification proposed for women 
is that the wife of a man entitled to vote through the “ proper^ 
qualification ” (which varies in different provinces but is low in 
shall be enfranchised. As regards age, women wi* the 
prescribed qualifications wiU be entitled to vole if at years old. 

In that multitude of woracn who can just re^ and write, and 
that greater multitude of wives still quite illitemte and accus¬ 
tomed in thousands of cases to the seclusion of the pmdah, one 
can picture an electorate that will have to go through a stranK 
mental process and many nervous throes before it reaches the 
polls. The Govmimcnt of the United Provinces indicated that 
tbo' believed that 80 per cent, of the women electorate would 
not go to die polls. Not yet, perhaps. The Chief Commistioncr 
of the N.W. Frontier Province observed that, " Female suffrage 
is probably so unthinkable in public opinion as to ^ outside^ the 
Scope of practical politics.” But the Indian Franchise Conunittee 
noted that ” there is considerable public opinion that the province 
ought not to be lagging behind the Punjab and the rest of India 
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in this other matters,” so perhaps the younecst of the 
Governor’s Provinces may study appearances forthwith and cn- 
franchise its ladies j 

It Will be seen, then, that women are to vote when educated 
M arc men, but the woman’s education enfranchises her when she 
knows less than the man. And women arc to vote when the man 
they marry owns property, tAoagh the woman’s rebtion to the 
property is actually less real than the man’s. If the man dies his 
widow is to retain her vote unless she re-mames, when she loses 
It m respect to her first husband. It was hoped that this might 
rai^ the status of widowhood. But it is of other widows that this 
article deals, and, the whole situation having been now briefly 
levicwcd, their special claim can be clearly understood when the 
enfranchisement of ex-regular Indian soldiers is considered. 

The Franchise Committee of 1919 recommended the enfran- 
emsement of all retired and pensioned ofEcers of the Indian 
Army, and also all non-commissioned ofheers. The Mouse of 
Commons on an amendment, which was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment, enfranchised for provincial legisSaturcs all retired, pen¬ 
sioned and discharged ofbeers, non-commissioned officers or 
soldiers of His Majesty’s regular forces. A provision to this effect 
was included in the provincial rules when Parliament finally 
approved them. The Indian Franchise Committee’s report says 
that dl local govCTnmcnts and committees agreed to the retention 

this qualification, and that the representative of the Army 
Department who gave evidence expressed the opinion that the with¬ 
drawal of the existing military service qualification for the pro¬ 
vincial legislatures would be likely to give rise to resentment in 
the amiy. T^e Indian Franchise Committee recommend its 
retention and its extension to the Federal Assembly. Yet it is an 
electorate of ffuctuadng and diminishing numbers, and the cx- 
scrvicc men of 1920 were often illiterate. In Bengal they only 
muster 618, and in Assam (in the Shillong urban consrituenev) 

but 325, and in Smd 1,000. But b the Punjab they are too 000 
Strong, 

Had the men who fell in be war lived to become ex-scrvtcc- 
men, they must, under the military service qualification, have pos- 
TTr a- f a moment in that service that proW 

into the unique category 
Fallen. In all highly organized countries a special r 2 
sponsibihty to their dependents is recognized. There is, for 
m^ce, the pension syst^ And m India the penskmed 
widows and mothera of soldiers form, with a few ^dows of 
f»liccmcn, be only body of pensioned women m existence. The 
Indian soldier whose death is attributable to his service may 
nominate for a pension his father, or mother, or son, or daughter. 
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or widow. His nominee becomes the recipient of the family' pen¬ 
sion which carries with it a recognized responnbiUiy to the family. 
Where the soldier nominated his widow he did all that It lay in 
his power to do to put her Into the position of his representative. 
Is she to have no vote ? 

In the introduction to the Indian Franchise Committee's report 
it is admitted that under all democratic systems it is the interests 
of those w'ho arc represented which tend to receive consideration, 
while the interests of those w'ho arc not represented arc liable to be 
ignored, both at election time and afterwards." What, then. Is 
the position of the pensioned widows of Indian soldiers in rela¬ 
tion to the political power now organizing itself among men and 
women, and being distributed to women just able to read and 
write in the vernacular, and to women who arc the wives of men 
with a little hoIdingP Their position is that they are " liable to be 
ignored." And in ignoring them we ignore all that their pension 
indicates to us of their special chum to representation. 

The pensioned widow is " aware ” as few women In an Indian 
village arc aware, of the existence of a frontier, of service “ over¬ 
seas, of foreign powers, of what a dire thing war is, of a discipline 
that is not merely domestic discipline and indicates a wider " law 
and order ” across the threshold. She comes out of her seclusion 
several times a year to the post office to draw her pension. She 
has some experience of official regulations and communicatioDS. 
The integrity of postal officials touches her nearly. She hears of 
hospitals in cantonments, and she may have been to distant 
cantonments and brought a traveller's mind to her villa^. She 
is not a whit inferior in any respect, if she be of the Punjab, to the 
450,000 women who may hereafter, if they will, go to the polls 
in that sturdy Province. Is the pensioned Subadari not worthy of 
being part of such an electorate? Will history record against 
British and Indian statesmen that, in building a new ConstitutiDn 
for India, over six mithon women were enfranchised, but the 
pensioned widows of Indian soldiers were forgotten or, if re¬ 
membered, ignored? 


WARREN HASTINGS BraNTENAKY: AN APPRECIA¬ 
TION OF THE MAN’S CHARACTER* 

By Professor H- H. Dodweo. 

Hastings was a man of singularly gentle manners; he never 
allowed the bitternesses of public life to obtrude upon his hours 
of privacy. ^ Fanny Burney was deeply impressed ^ the gentle 
gaiety of his mannerSj and indeed could not understand how 
the tyranny of Burke could attack this gentle, pleasing ex- 
tenor. Cooper, his schoolfellow, remembered him as " humane, 
conversable, and mild.” In the lime of Clive, when he was 
resident with the Nawab, he was required to be more vigorous 
in bis locations, to put more "Goddams” into his conversa- 
tions with the unfortunate Princes—that is to say, he was not a 
man disposed to override those with whom he came in contact. 
He was a man bom to persuade others to his will rather than to 
beat them down. Every Indian Prince he met welcomed and 
loved hitni he was able to converse with them directly without 
the interposition of an interpreter, from the feeble Nawab of 
Arcot up to that vigorous and enterprising Nawab of Oudh, 
whom he helped to overthrow in the Rohllla War. He cherished 
the ^at one day he would be able to bring all the Princes 
of India into alliance wth King George III.; so far was he 

from cherishing any ambition that be would overthrow them 
by force. 

In ^e s«ond place, he had the most even-tempered courage 
I^n 1782, when Benares bursts into revolt against him, he prepaSrs 
his movements, and makes his arrangcmciits as coolly and uncon- 
ttmcdly as if he had been sitting within the prrison at Fon 
Wjlluun. A coupk of yc^ earlier had occurred the due! with 
Francis, ^though deeming Francis’ conduct to be devoid of 
Hastings had decided to wait, but when Francis 

VvSshrd^hlT'^ I”* says: 

JhZ ft ftake aim at him. I did so, iid 

^ c direction, I fired.” Hastings 

^ because Hastings’ nerves were as steady as hw 

will marmers were difficult to resist, and his chaL was 
reinforced by a deep smeenty. He was a faithful friend. His love 

^ delivered before the Royal Empire Sodrty oit 
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for his respectable Marian—lady whom I rc^rd as thoroughly 
unworthy of him—^was deep, tender, and lasting; with this COU' 
stancy of aflfeetion went a corresponding quality of consistency 
of dislike and obduracy which was the principal defect of his 
character. He could not easily forgive. After dl, he demanded 
of other men the same constancy of conduct which he always 
sought himself, and when he did not find it he was apt to be 
a strong, and sometimes cs'cn bitter, critic. He cared very little 
for money. He was the only member of the Council who passed 
through those troublous years of 1761-63 without a shadow of 
reproach. He was generous to extravagance; he was zealous to 
promote learning, was one of the founders of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and he established the first British Ctillcgc 
in India. 

At the service of this amiable character was a mind tltat has, 
I think, seldom been rivalled. Never w^as a statesman endowed 
with more resource. Put him in a difficulty and he will find a 
dozen ways out of it, and try them one by one until he finds that 
which sucoecds. Deprive him of an ally and he will make a score 
of others, Pre}udicc the Ministry against him, bribe the Court 
of Directors until they wish to recall him, and he will still hold 
hU own. Direct against liim the strongest possible lea^e of 
Indian Princes and add French help to them, and he will dissolve 
the league and hold back, defeating all his enemies. Think of 
him from the point of view of Philip Francis; watch him for 
years; record in your mind and your notebooks every act of his 
which looks in the least degree reprehensible; place the worst 
construction upon them all; go home and persuade one great 
party and half persuade the oihcr that your version is true. Get 
him summoned before the House of Commons as a criminal; get 
him impeached before the House of Lords; direct the evidence, 
drag out the trial for seven long years, and see your enemy 
emerge triumphant at the end; see him return years afterwards to 
give evidence before die House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons rising and uncovering. Such a man, invested with 
power, would have done great ffiings for India; he sought two 
objects in especial—one to establish ffie Company in full control 
of the administration; the other to change traditional methods, 
slowly, cautiously, graduaUy. He viewed himself as an Indian 
ruler; left alone he would surely have devised a system of gos'cm- 
ment definitely Indian in character, without that ruthless exclu¬ 
sion of Indians from all high office which marked the system of 
Cornwallis, First of all he was saddled by the Regulating Act 
with a hostile majority, and then, when his career in India was 
almost finished, the British Government substituted for his policy 
that of framing the administration as nearly as possible on the 
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Englisli mode}. Indeed, his theory of Indian Govcmnicnt shocked 
lus contemporaries; nothing more angered Burke than his assump 
don dwt he wis to act in all things as an Indian ruler according 
to Indian customs and Indian prejudices, and that he claimed to 
ezerdse despotic power as a right. 

In two ways in particular Hastings should be remembered by us 
to-day. He was charged with administering British India in cir¬ 
cumstances of extraordinary difficulty—difficulties greater thiin 
beset any other Governor-General. After two years of cjuicc, in 
which he had managed affiurs with great success, introdudng 
reforms into the Bengal administration until the discontented mur* 
mured that in a few years India would not be worth visiting, he 
w'as suddenly made Governor under the Regulating Act, and the 
Act was unworkable. It divided power in India to such an extent 
that even when the Ministry was bent on recalling Hastings, it 
coidd not carry out its wishes. Hasting was left without control, 
^idance, or support to carry on as best be could, and in TnHi:^ 
he was apparenuy Head of the Government, but a Head without 
authority. He was constantly thwarted by his Council, but he 
and his Council were constantly thwarted by the Supr eme Court 
in Bengal and by the Governors of the two other Presidencies, 
and in these circumstances he was called upon to face the greatest 
gathering of enemies the Company had ever known. Yet, in 
defiance of these difficulties, and out of these difficulties, Hastings 
sav^ the Comfy’s possessions, and that was a tremendous 
achievement. He never lost courage when all men's hearts were 
failing them for fear. When Francis was writing daily minuff if 
declaring that the only salvation of the Company by in an instant 
and when a little later he was threatened once again with 
a new hostile majority in his Council, he remained cool, re¬ 
sourceful, commanding. " If you want peace," he said to one of 
these faint hearts, " you must seek it in the tenrors of a continued 
war and m the mdtement of a greater advantage to be derived 
from Its conclusion. If you expect to obtain it by concessions and 
entreaty, you wll be disappointed/* and so he hurled his forces 
agam and again into hostile territory, until they were convinced 
that peace was more worth while than war, and peace accordinslv 
was secured. But all the time, in order to carry the Council wiffi 
him—and without his Council he was hopeless-he had to buy 
the assistance of his colleagues. At the first stage his collcaeuw 
were utterly unmanageable; they desired to wrest from him the 
chief office, and consequently he was powerless. Later on his 
wUcagues t«came more amenable, and tJien he had to buy them. 
He p^ificd one with a contract and another with promotion for 
a nephew, and hence art^ many of the matters over which Hast¬ 
ings was called m questitm. He had, in fact, a choice between 
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securing the interests of his country and condescending to sets 
tin wormy of him, O! course, he never hesitated, no more than 
the elder Pitt ever hesitated to accept the bought majority which 
the Duke of Ncwcasdc maintained for him in the House of 
Commons, The cases were precisely parallel, ea^epting that Hast' 
ings, unlike Pitt, bad to do his dirty work for himself. The same 
course, too, led him into dubious financial expediencies. Wars 
cannot be maintained without money. With Madras and Bombay 
clamouring for funds, troops fell deep into arrears; there was no 
possibility of securing loans; money had to be taken where it 
could be obtained. To all these ex|^icnt5, let us remember, he 
was driven by being required to work an unworkahie sj'stcm, in 
which he had the responsibility without the reality of power. 
With the authority with which Cornwallis was entrusted, 
Hastings would have made a very different showing, and his 
administration is therefore great and lasting warning against 
the dangers of iIl<onsidcred legislation applied to a remote 
dependency. 

And in another way he deserves our attention as a great 
example. He achieved his work only by means of an intense and 
glowing faith—faith in himself, in his purpose, in his policy; for, 
hke the elder Pitt, again, he believed, and with truth, that he 
alone could save the Empire, and no one else could. He regarded 
himself as under the immediate protection of Provtidence. " My 
enemies," he says, " sickened, died, and fled.” That alone carried 
him through the fierce vexation of the trouble with Francis. He 
indeed possessed not only a strong faith in his own mental 
powers, but also a complete faith in his moral rectitude. He met 
the histrionic eloquence of Sheridan and the massive attacks of 
Burke vvith the same icy, burning scorn, claiming as his just 
reward not accusations but gratitude, not abuse but praise. 
Nothing could shake him, Su^ fortitude is, indeed, reserved for 
only the greatest of men. Common men achieve little, partly 
because they quickly tire, partly because they are easily cast down, 
partly because they have not the singleness of mind to pursue 
a great object; and so we must proudly regard Hastings as 
perhaps the greatest man of his century, as certainly the greatest 
and most ilbuscd man who was ever sent to govern British 
India, 

Lord Lothian: I am sure that 1 am expressing your views 
w'hcn I say to Professor Dodwcll how much we appreciate the 
penetrating and brilliant address to which we have just listened. 
Some of you, no doubt, were present this afternoon at the very 
remarkable gathering which took place in the Hall of West¬ 
minster School, the school in which Waircn Hastings, whose life 
you have just heard described, was trained for the work which he 
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afterwards undertook. Wc heard there some very remarkable 
tributes to his work; we have heard another tribute tonight—a 
tribute not less retnarkable; and it is in these days a fine thing that 
wc can look back and view in all the perspective of historj' the 
work, the character, aud the aims of the man who really laid the 
foun^tions for the modem government of India. For I venture 
to tliink that Warren Hastings was not only a great figure in the 
history of India and of the British Empire, but in the history of 
the world. He was not merely concerned with extending the 
British Empire; he was a past master in the greatest of all arts— 
the art of governing men. I do not believe^though I do not 
profess to have any intimate knowledge of his lifo—mat he went 
to India with any preconceived ideas as to what he was going to 
do. Trained as he was, with Eiis character, he reacted or re- 
Sfwnaed to the circumstances in which he found himself, and he 
Imd the traditions of^ perhaps the greatest system of government 
the world has seen since the Roman Empire. 

"^cre is a saying of Bacon's I have been trying to look up 
which g^s very far in considering these matters. “ Rome,” says 
Bacon, did not spread upon the world; it was the world that 
spread upon Rome.” That, I think, is the most penetrating 
analysis of the real foundation of the British Empire, or, as It is 
now called, the British Commonwealth of Nations, that has ever 
been made, k has been made; it will exist just as long as it 
responds to the real needs of the people which are within its 
borders. 


As I read Warren Hastings, his greatness was that with his 
tr^ning, with, if you like, the commonsense British character 
which he represented, he did respond to the real necessities of the 
world in which he found himself, and he gave it order, peace, 
justice, and sound administration, and that is the problem with 
which wc arc confronted toJay in very different drcumsunocs 
from those which confronted Warren Hastings, 

I would very much like to know what Warren Hastings, if he 
came back ro-day, would say about three novel features which did 
not concern him or any of the great Viceroys and rulers of India 
in the last century, but which do concern us today. In the first 
mace, too,o^ Indians in Indian Universities—twice as many as 
there arc Bntons in British Universities, every one of them beine 
turned out a yoimg and ardent Nationalbt. Secondly, a Press. 
We know somcAmg of the power of the Press m this country, 
but a Press wbch is already powerful in India and streugtheS 
every dav, which m one form or another reaches now almost 

newspapers and 

^rhaps a third, w whol v ,n Indian hands aud connected to the 
Natioualist party. Thirdly, an electoral system begun, not yestcr- 
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day, but in the last century, developed in 1908, developed a^im 
in 1920, in which the whole Icmslative machinery except for a 
fomewhat silent official block is in the hands of elected Indians, 
from Municipal Councils to the Assembly in Delhi or Simla. I 
would very much like to know what Warren Hastings would say 
about the art of governing men and women in India under these 
conditions. 
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THE PIONEER'S’* CELEBRATION BANQUET 
extracts from the speeches 

A NOTABLE oc^Jon in the history of Empire ioornalism was aJe- 
ft tt- Savoy Hotel on Dccember*^^d, when 
hdd a banquet to mark a new epoch in its e^steneS. 

Mr. Srivastava"^s Messace 

-» yT k extends friendliest greetings to Sir Samuel Hoarc 

fn^L faith in the British connection, and propose work- 

mg ^ceasingly to bring about a better understand 
the two counincs. They are opposed to discriminant b ^ 
^nd commerce and appeal for mdprocity from HU MaiSS 
G^crnmcnt and their fellow subjects m Great Britain." ^ 
grcct^ With a hearty round of applause 

lo me rioneer, said, There were very many of m who 
relieved when we heard that a new tSetorate under the Ho^ 

m co^'/f' formed to take over the Pioneer and 

to conduct It as a journal representing what I ^ ^ ^ 

The Chairman*® Speich 
The Chairm^, in the course of his speech, said: 

Pion,^ is a fa„.ilii“‘°l. If *5 

representative newspapers in India The 

that newspaper in the cause of £riendl,7^ ^ .tradjuon of 

Indians and Englishmen has niven it a between 

and in the rec^t reorgan^^r S thr'^ 

to broaden the basis of 

nitcly as an orean of Indo-R '^k establish it defi- 

7 gan Of Indo-Bnash associarion in political and 
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economic life. Mjf idea of the future of India is that of a com- 
posite naKonality in which there will be a place not merely for 
Hindus and Muslims and the other communities but also for 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and I hold definitely that in the 
working out of that future all communities should be closely 
united on the basis of common economic and political interests. 
It is this idea which is at the bottom of the organization of the 
new pioneer. My friend, Mr. Panikkar, who is more closely con¬ 
nected with the paper, will no doubt say something about this 
later* 

There is one point, however, which I would like to emphasize* 
The Indian States have no desire to interfere in the internal 
afiairs of British India. But recent developments have shown that 
public opinion in British India is a matter of vital concern to the 
States, especially as their policy and action are often misunderstood 
and sometimes purposely misrepresented. The great danger aris¬ 
ing out of this tendency has recently become obvious in certain 
cases which would be present to the minds of most of you. 

“It has thus become necessary for the States to safeguard them¬ 
selves effectively by shaping public opinion, not merely by giving 
Intimate publicity to uicir policies, but by resisting the subversive 
propaganda often carried on against them. Cooperation with 
all responsible elements in British India has, therefore, been the 
accepted policy of the States for some time, and our interest in 
the Pioneer^ limited though it be, is only for the specific purpose 
of creating goodwill and friendly feeling on wluch alone can 
we safely build the future of India. 

“Gentlemen, I consider that your presence in this gathering is 
an expression of your goodwill towards the Pioneer and towards 
all attempts now being made to bring the different communities 
and races of India together in a spirit of friendly co-operation for 
the future of our great country. 

" Gentlemen—Our guests, with whom I desire to associate the 
name of Mr. Butler," 

Mr, R. a. Butuer's Sjeech 

Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary of State for India, who was 
accorded an enthusiastic reception, said! “I have come here as 
an M.P. so often docs, in a represent rive capacity to take the 
place of the Secretary of State for India, who has been unavoid- 
^ly prevented by reasons of State from accepting your kind in¬ 
vitation. He has asked me to pay, on his behalf, a tribute to the 
Initiative and foresight of those great interests who have come 
together as the new board of directors of the ?(o«eei^princes, 
landowners, and commercial interests—to inaugurate a period of 
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prosperiij and imMrtancc for the paper which he hopes w'ili rival 
its great days Jn the past. 

I have the pleasure of the personal acquaintanceship of Mr. 
Srivastava, Minister of Education in the United Provinces, who 
is to be the chairman of the directors, having stayed with him as 
his guest, and I foel sure that there could be no better presiding 
genius over the start of this journal in its nctv hands.” 

Referring to Mr. Srjvastava's cable, Mr. finder said it might be 
divided into three parts: 

(i) Friendly greetings to Sir Samuel Hoarc and other guests. 

(i) Desire to strengthen the tics which bind Great Britain to 
India and expression of faith in the British connecnon. 

(3) ^Promise to work unceasingly to bring about better under¬ 
standing between the two countries. 

On behalf of His Majesty's Government,” he added, '* I 
welcon^ that message, and give the assurance of the heartiest 
expression of our goodvvilj.” 

Continmng, Mr. Butler said it was most important at the 
present time that the people of India should be well informed. 
The directors of the Pioneer were to be congratulated upon their 
remarkable success in having secured the united support of the 
Princes, the landowners, and the commercial interests of India, 
all of whom must be vitally a^ected by the new order of things. 
The new enterprise was a nappy instance of the union of British 
and Indian capital and Bridsh and Indian brains, and he earnestly 
hoped that the Pioneer might be entering upon a long and piol- 
perous era. 


Mn. WtetHAM Steed's Speech 

Mr.JWickham Steed, in proposing the toast of '‘The Press of 
India,” was fain to confess that his sole qualification for the task 
was “ comprehensive ignorance;’ Nor, never having visited that 
country, could he claim much knowledge of India, even though 
he had read the Simon Report. Much of what he knew of India 
he had learned from Sir William Hunter and Lovat Fraser—and 
more still by picking the brains of F. H. Brown. Despite that 
pattering of information, however, as an insular Englishman, 
his outlook on Indian affairs could hardly be regarded seriously. 

I^ecdii^, Mr. Wickham Steed recalled his interview wdth 
Mjdiatma G^dhi last year, and mentioned that he had the 
audaaty on that occasion to advance the theory that if the Muslims 
were indeed a lackward rox^unity the Hindus could well afford 
to give all they asked, for the sake of the unity of India. 
Did Mr. Gandhi agree? But he had not succeeded in obtaining 
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a dear statement on the subject from the Mahatma, who repU^ - 
I must seek my inner light.” He believed, however, that Mr. 
Gandhi’s last fast had given to the Brii^h a deeper understanding 
of the Mahatma's mind than Indians ima^ned. 

In an earnest appeal for the strengthening of the connection 
between Britain and India, Mr. Wickham Steed dwelt upon the 
spiritual factor, and urged Indians to stick to the ideals which they 
knew to be true. He felt sure that India would play a noble 
part in the history of the Empire, and that a wclhisfomied Press 
would be one of the chief pillars of that better future which lay 
before us all. 


Sift Ai-FftED Wat^n’s Speech 

Sir Alfred Watson, in the course of his remarks, pointed out 
that with the advent of the new Constitution Indian journ^sro 
entered upon a new era. The difficult of the task by which the 
authorities were confronted consisted, not so much of franung a 
Constitution for India, as of finding men willing and able to work 
it. It would be essential for the political leaders to gather behind 
them a body of Indian opinion which would have the support of 
a strong Press covering the greater part of the country. 

” The main tradition of the Press in India," continued Sir Alfred 
Watson, *' is that of opposition to the Government, and this applies 
both to the Indian-owned Press and to the E^opean-owned PrcM. 
Indeed, I can recall only one exception to this rule, and that is toe 
case of the Pioneer tn the early days of its existence. Now, India 
is about to enter upon a period of measured sdf-gi^crnmcnt which 
will necessarily entail new conditions for toe Press. I no 
believer in a Governiiicnt-owncd Press: such a Press is usually 
bad and untrue, and must inevitably be under suspicion. Yet the 
great experiment in India is doomed to failure unless the Govern¬ 
ment find means of explaining and justifying their pdicy to the 
people who have the power to make Governments. Thwe need 
be no difficulty about this if the Press of India in general carries 
out the policy laid down for the Pioneer. 


StR Haroourt BittlerV Speech 

Sir Harcourt Butler said he was most happy to have been asked 
to propose toe toast of the Pioneer. He presumed that the reason 
he had been singled out for the honour was that he had been 
connected with the Pioneer longer than anyone ela. It was m 
l8oo that he went to India and was posted to .^lahabad, Alt« 
thcklutiny, Allahabad, mainly owing to its position at a milhcad, 
was regarded as of great strategic importance by Lord Canning 
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and fibred in Queen Victoria's Proclamation, It was about that 
time mat the Pioneer was foundntd, 

" In the early years of my service," continued Sir Harcourt, “ the 
Pioneer was a great force in Upper India, and when 1 knew it 
best it was conducted by George Chesney and Howard Hensman, 
That was an excellent combination. They enjoyed the confidence 
of all; the secrets of Govemment were entrusted to diem, and 
there was no phase of commerce or industry with w'hich they 
were not ^uniliar. Never was that confidence found to be mis¬ 
placed. The Pioneer developed a policy of supporting the Govern- 
ment, and so it became possessed of all the inside infonnation. 
The Pioneer also supported the Services, which were more 
powerful then than they are today. 


The Best Advertisinc Mediuji 

"There was another phase of the activities of the Pioneer—k 
was a most useful exchange and mart. People going on leave 
woidd advertise Acir belongings in its columns, whether polo 
ponies, guns, furniture, ducks and hens—any mortal t^g. 

"In my day ollidals were regular contributors. We were 
cncoin^agcd to write for the Press by Lord Duflerin, who took 
the view that it was in the interests of India that the people should 
be fully informed on matters of administration. It was under¬ 
stood, of course, that we should observe some restraint in our 
articles. An article which I wrote for the Pioneer was the occasion 
of me being afforded supn^e and undiluted enjoyment, t^c 
Pioneer never rested the idcntiiv of its contributors, and there 
was much swculation regarding the authorship of that particular 
article whira was regarded as of some merit and importance. 
Then one day in Simla, at a dinner, when the matter was being 
discussed, I heard a ^est admit, with a blush, that in fact he 
was the author! 1 do not t hink that anything ever gave me 
keener enjoyment than to hear him make that confession. 

" The difficulties before us relating to the new Constitution are 
very wcat. There is a vast population to be educated in the ideals 
of scIf-gDvcrnmcnt. The Indian Press has peculiar difficulties to 
deal with, but if it faces them in the right spirit it will accomplish 
a great work in India, which will be for the good of the whole 
OTun^ and help to preserve the unity of the British Empire. 
And I myself cannot conceive of an India apart from England 

“The object of the Pioneer, we arc told, will be to foster those 
stable elements which wiU work for the prosperity of India 
^ough the British connection, and it has my finest wishes 
for Its success. 
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Mr. K. M. PANreJtAJi’s Speech 

Mr. K. M. Panikicar, in responding to the toast o£ the Pioneer, 

said, inter alia : i 

" To me, as an interested observer of political life, rt has always 
appeared that the Press stands in a position of unique importance 
in the building np of the future of India- I visualize that fntimc, 
not merely in terms of constitutions, but in terms of cooperation 
between races and communities, of collaboration between the 
directive experience of Britain and the constructive minds of India 
in building up a stable and progressive nation. Only thm can the 
national lue of India grow up to its full vigour. In this task the 
newspaper Press of Indb has a great and noble part to play. 
Whatever be the shortcomings of the Indian Press, nobody can 
deny that it has played a great pan in generating the nation^ 
spirit in India. But in doing so it was perhaps fortuimtc that it 
^ould have seemed often to be in unreasonable opposition, often 
to advocate purely racial and communal views. But I venture to 
hope that with the coming of the Reforms, in the working out of 
which many of those present here arc actively engaged, this aspect 
of Indian journalism will fast disappear. It is not iny desire to 
wander into politics, but this much I may be permitted to say. 
In the Conference Room in the House of Lords we see every day 
reprcscntaiivei of all communities and all interests working 
strenuously to evolve a suitable constitution for India- That is the 
one lesson that this Conference has taught us, that co-opera non 
between alt communities based on goodwill and desiring only the 
welfare of India is the only method by which wc can achieve our 
ideal. And surely it is not only important to achieve the id^, 
but to keep and consolidate pur achievements, and for that nothing 
is more ^cntial than goodwill between Britain and India and 
dose cooperation between communities. In any case, and this 
is the point which I would like to emphasize, the Pioneer is 
based on the cooperation of all communities—Hindus, Muslims, 
and Europeans, representatives of States, landholders, and com¬ 
merce. It is in this associarion of Europeans and Indians, of 
Hindus and Muslims, of agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
interests, that I sec a new aligmncnt of forces which I am con¬ 
vinced is not without importance for the future of India. 

The Moulding of Public Offnion 

«IS only one more word I desire to say. The Government 
of India as at present constituted is perhaps indi^erent to the mould- 
ine of opinion. The ofEcial attitude, for which there is no doubt 
m^h to be said, is what Wellington picturesquely expressed as: 
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* Publish and be damned.' But a future Government of India, 
which is even partiallj responsible to the people, could not look 
upon the Press with tut tndificrcncc. The moulding of public 
opinion in favour of the policy which the Government desires to 
carry out, the explanation of the motives and objccu of the Govern' 
ment to the public, testing the strength of popular sentiment on 
important qucsnons^diese are vital to a Government based on 
r^rescotativc institutions. The India of the future which we 
visualize, and for which all of us arc working, cannot afiord to 
leave the Press permanently in opposition. 1 am conviced that the 
new Pioneer^ representing as it docs the dose cooperation of 
parties interested in the steady progress of India, will have a great 
and noble part to plav in creating that atmosphere of friendliness, 
cooperation, sympathetic understanding, and goodwill between 
the Goverrunent and the people whom it has not merely to govern 
in the future, but to placate, to convince, and in the last resort 
to obey." 

The guests remained for some time af^ the banquet, chatting 
with old friends and forming new acquaintances. 1 ^. PaniErkar 
(who, together with Mr. Soutcr, was responsible for the arranec* 
ments) received hearty congratulations upon the success of me 
gathering. 


KASHMIR; TODAY 
By JohK de La Vaiette 


**Kash]|i{1Rj like every other country in the worlds bus been 
through some difbcult times in the last eighteen months. So fur 
as we could judge, however, its political difficulties bad been sur¬ 
mounted, and the State had now embarked upon a new chapter 
of, they hoped, continued happiness,” 

With these significant words the Secretary of State for India, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, recently summed im the result of the vigorous 
and effective steps taken by the Government of H.H. the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir towards remov'ing the causes 
of the troubles through which the State recently passed. 

It will be recalled that serious disturbances broke out in I93i< 
The principal of these were the Muslim, riot at Srinagar in July, 
followed in September by organiacd rioting in various important 
towns of the Kashmir Valley; again in November, "wben British 
troops were called in; and finally the rebellion at Mirpur in 
January, 1932. 

When those responsible for leading the agitation found that 
the Britisb Government co-operated with the State in the sup¬ 
pression of lawlessness, they launched a campaign of CivU Dis¬ 
obedience in the form of non-payment of land revenue. This 
action was facilitated by the undoubted fact that in Kashmir, as 
in most parts of India, the strain of the general economic depres¬ 
sion was being felt by the agricultural population. For that very 
reason His Highness’s Government had already authorized re¬ 
missions of revenue ranging from 12J to 25 cent., accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of each district. As was apprehended, 
the so<allcd non-violent campaign soon became violent. Assaults 
were made on the military and the police, as well as on private 
persons, and much damage was done to property. During 
January, 193a, practically the whole of the tchsils of Mirpur, 
Kotli, Bbimber, and Kajouri, and the ilaga of Poonch, were under 
mob rule- So far as Mirpur was concerned, the Government of 
India lent the assistance of British and Indian troops for the 
maintenance of peace, while in the other districts State troops 
brought the situation under control. By the beginning of 
February the disturbance had been reduced to mere sporadic and 
isolated attempts to create trouble. 
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Meanwhile energetic acnon is-as taken to remove any causes 
which might lead to future disturbances of the peace as w'cll as to 
rc-scttle the populations which had been driven from their homes. 
Furthermore, a Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
grievances from which cenain classes of the people in the State 
allied they were suffering. This Commi^ion comprised both 
officials and non-ofHcials, and was presided over by Mr, B, }, 
Glanc^, C.LE. After examining numerous witnesses from ail 
the different communities in 6e State, the Commission made a 
number of recommendations, which were accepted in loto by 
His Highness and put into effect. 

Since the troubles subsided the best part of a year has gone by 
and peace and tranquillity have returned to the people of Tammu 
and Kashmir. ^ ^ 

The last remaining British Indian troops left the State in 
November, As for the refusal to pay land revenue, all arrears, 
at the reduced rates allowed by the State, have meanwhile been 
paid up. 

Thus the State Government has been able once more to revert 
to its policy of planning for the future and working out schemes 
which enhance the earning capacity of the population. But first 
of al) seve^ measures of economy had to be taken, partly by 
am^g^mating certain Departments, and curtailing all avoidable 
acth-itics. One of the latter measures, the abolition of the Archaeo- 
logical Departoent, will be greatly regretted by those who have 
had opportunities of seeing the useful work which this Depart¬ 
ment nas been doing. Fortunately an attractive and interest¬ 
ing account of some of the results of this work by Pandit Ram 
Chandra Kak, until recently Director of the Archamlogical 
Department, wiU shortly be published by the India Society under 
the title of Ancient Montiments oj Kashmir* It is to be hoped 
that at the first opportunity the Archzological Department wilfbe 
revived. 

One of the important constructive schemes which have been 
taken in hand relates to the protection of the Kashmir 
Valley against the fioods which occurred with such disastrous 
results in 1928, 1929, and again in 1931, Not only did the 
Government on these unfortunate occasions assist the agricul¬ 
turists and other sufferers in the flooded areas by granting relief, 
making advances, and remitting taxes, but substantial sums were 
allocated for flood protection works in Kashmir. These include 
not only a general strengthening of the dykes along the river 
banks, and drrinage works, but also an overflow canal from the 
Jhelum River into Lake Anchar and a new lock gate at the junc¬ 
tion of the river with the Tsunti Kul Nallah. 

Works for irrigation purposes were also continued. Thus the 
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QainagTr Canal was completed, as were also protective works 
on the Ranbir Canal) while an extension was added to the Ujh 
Canal in fammu and works were started for improving the water 
supply of the arid submontane areas of Jammu. Pictures of some 
of the drainage work will be found in the illustrated section of 
the present issue of the Asiatic Review. 

To the forests, of which some ten thousand square miles arc 
now being administered by the Forest Department, special care 
continued to be devoted. An important new departure was the 
steps taken towards the regeneration of deodar in the Udil range 
of the Ramban Division, where the pohu bush, which retards the 
growth of deodar, was systcmancaily burnt down. There can 
^ little doubt that in a not distant future the coniferous trees of 
India, those in Kashmir among them, will come to play an im¬ 
portant part in the indigenous production of newS'print,” an 
industry which, as yet, is unduly neglected in India, but for 
which great possibilities exist. 

A recent Innovation was the erection of a Santonin factory, the 
raw material for which is supplied by artemisia, which grows 
extensively in the forests of Kashmir. The progress of the silk 
industry was, inevitably, greatly hampered by the low level of 
world prices. Although the drop in exports of silk led to an 
accumulation of stock, the Department of Sericulture, taking a 
broad view of future posslbQides, continued its endeavours to 
improve and even expand this industry, which is proving of such 
growing importance to Kashmir and seems destined to play an 
important part not only in the supply of silk to India, but also in 
regard to exportation to Europe. iTic planting of mulberry trees, 
on which the silk industry depends, made further progress both 
in Jammu, where a new mulberry nursery was established at 
Nowshera, and in Kashmir, where, during 1931 alone, 115,600 
trees were transplanted. Various measures were adopted for the 
improvement of silkworm “ seed and its distribution in suitable 
localities. Certain facilities and attractive conditions were offered 
as a further inducement to the rearers of cocoons. In the matter 
of production and the proportion of output the Jammu silk 
factory showed all-round improvement and the Government 
sanctioned the working of another filature. It is an interesting 
sign of the progress of mechanical industry in India to find that 
the apparatus for this expansion of the spinning works was 
locally manufactured and installed. Finmly, undaunted by 
the temporary setback in the overseas demand for silk, and 
confident in the future, a new silk-weaving factory was started 
in 1931. 

One result of the increased demand for swadeshi, or home¬ 
made, cloth in India was an enhanced export from Kashmir of 
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cheap woollens. Jt is the view of the Kashmir Government that 
in the supply of these cheap wooUens to India Kashmir can, 
u the industry is properly organized, practically secure a 
monopoly, as the cost of production of such fabrics is very low, 
owing to the fact that in Kashmir the tnanufacturc of pattoo is a 
imttagc industry, which the agriculturists take up in winter, when 
they are free from other work, and they rear sheep themselves and 
utilize the wool on their own looms/’ Here we see a practical 
example of the development of those industries in India which, 
producing for Indian consumption, will he able to grow on the 
strength of a permanent domestic demand, unaffected by the ups 
and downs of the world's erratic markets, 

With iK plentiful water supply, the production of electricitv in 
Kashnur is only limited by the use to W'hich the currenT can be 
put—that is to say, by the extent to which local industries can, 
be devdoped. As it is, practically every factory which employs 
power IS supplied with elt^icity by the State Electrical Depan:- 
mmt. During 1931, in spite of all the depression, the number of 
industrial installations in Kashmir increased from 119 to 155. 
The Department also supplies the cities and various towns with 
current for lighting, the number of such installations bavin e 
increased in 1931 from 15,540 to 18,840, 

^ The Mineral Survey of the State, which has been steadily con¬ 
tinued since 1917, was recently carried further in the Sindh Valley 
m Kashmir and in the Rcasi area in Jammu. In the former 
locality asbest^ deposits, copper ore, and iron pyrites were dis^ 
WT«red, and in me latter new deposits of coal were located at 
Kalakot. T^ese new finds, coupled with those previously located, 
justify a technical expert, writing on "The Mineral Resources of 
Jan^u and Kashmir,”* in concluding: “Enough has been said 
to mdicate that the State ... is enormously rich in mineral 
Jposits, ^ny of them of great importance.” The question of 
the posability of establishing, at a commercially justified cost, 
adequate railway communication to the principal centres where 
rnmcrals arc found in useful quantidcs has been answered in 
the a/firmanve. “ It will thus be seen," the above-mentioned 
writer continues, " that die main coal deposits, the bauxite 
deposits, the earlier known and recently discovered deposits of 
iron, and many other deposits of important minerals, offer cn- 
engaging prospects of economic operations.” 

To such development the economic depression is no lastine 
deterrent, csp^ially not since there is within the tariff boundaries 
^ India a wide and growing demand for the ultimate products 
deTivcd_ from many of the minerals found in Kashmir. In this 
(Kid ot activity there is obvious scope for co-operation by British 
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Interests. But, as I have |]okited out elsewhere,* if British enter¬ 
prise is to play a suhstanoal part in the future economic develop* 
ment of the Indian States, English business men will have to 
realize that the conditions upon which their co-operation will be 
welcomed are neither those which have ruled in India in the past, 
nor such as they have known in some of the young countries of 
the New World. The political changes which arc shaping in 
India wilt, it may confidently be asserted, tend towards greater 
eagerness on the part of the States to welcome British capital and 
British enterprise. But the exaa form of this cooperation 
have to be worked out with some care and mutual adaptability. 
Towards this cod a closer study by British business men of ^ 
conditions and potentialities in the Indian States is a csseni^. 

Fuller information on many matters of interest which is being 
regularly made available by many of the States is a valuable 
contributioa towards the desirable achievement of the grwtcr 
development of tbdr resources in conjunction with British 
enterprise. 

• The Beonamie Pmspeet before the Indtaa Statet, (East and Wot, Ltd., 
London, 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEAR EAST 

by A, GtriLLAUME^) 

The Pahi jtion qf Tuekey. A diplomatic history, 1913-1925. By 

Harry Howard, (Norman Umatnity of Oklahoma 
PrtssJ) $5*00, 

Dr, Howard considers the Great War as a struggle of the 
Great Powers of Europe over die Turkish question in all its 
^pects* He begins by describing clearly the confliedng aimj; of 
the Balkan States and dicir powerful neighbours in the years im¬ 
mediately preceding the tragedy of Scrajevo* He supports Ids 
statemen^ by ixanslations of the actual wmds of the statesmen 
CMcerncd, giving the authority for the same in an appendis* 
merits of this method arc obvious. The reader can sec for 
mmsclf the march of events, the impossibihty of reconciliation 
wtween the Balkan States* and the baleful influence of the Great 
Powers at those times when a prospect of common agreement 
among the Balkan States threatened their interests* Those who 
Iwc b^n astonished at the apparendy unnatural alliance between 
Bulgaria and^ the Germanic countries against Russia will see from 
Dr. Howard s study how inevitable that association was, 
Germany’s interests in the Baghdad Railway alarmed the 
Entente j but its constituents could not arrive at a common policy 
which likely to commend itsdf to the Turks; and so Germany, 

in the of time, August a, 1914, was able to conclude what 

wy m effect an alliance with Turkey. According to Dr. Howard’s 
imormaDon, only five persons in Turkey knew anything about 
We tiraty, and only one, Enver, was altogether happy a^ut it- 
Gu-tainly the Entente did not learn of it till later, ancTwhen they 
did the advan^ges they offered Turks in return for assistance, 
which would have been of inestimable value, were meagre in the 
extreme. Russia made overtures, but England and France so 
seriously underestimated the power of the Turks that they made 
no serio^ effort to conciliate them. Whether any efforts would 
have sufficed to we^ the Turb from their secret alliance with 
the ^iscr after the Goeivn and the Breslau had steamed through 
1 ^ traiU can ncv« be known; but Dr. Howard suggests that 
^y wo , ^d brings some evidence in support of this opinion. 

1 he >^gora Govern^nt’s condemnation of the weakness of the 
ur sh people m submitting to German domination may, as he 
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would think, point the same way; but it may, on the other hand, 
be no more than eleventh hour repentance. 

In an interesting chapter the author traces the plans which the 
Allies made for the partition of Turkey after her entry into the 
war. The unhatched chickens were counted and recounted. 
English readers of this American book will naturally focus their 
attention on the diplomacy of their own leaders. They will 
hardly find the author's description of their country's engage* 
ments with the Arab chieftains of the Hija2 and Najd, and with 
the French, and with International Jewry', flattering to their repu¬ 
tation for honourable dealing. Nevertheless, they will be able to 
respect the impartiality of an American who can say that “the 
Government of the United States . . . though it assumed no 
responsibility for the Near East, deshed to partake of all the 
benefits." 

Before the abortive Treaty of Sevres had been signed the most 
remarkable instance in the world's history of a national revival 
had begun under Musiapha Kcraal. English and French interests 
in the old Turkish Empire were incompatible, and to all intents 
and purposes the Entente was broken. Turkish diplomacy had 
again succeeded in setting the nations of Europe at variance. In 
faa Dr. Howard seems to have made good his thesis that Gan- 
stantinoplc and the Straits have been more potent agents of war 
and misery than any other part of the world’s surface. 

Dr. Howard stuns up tne question of the Straits as it was 
" settled " at Lausanne thus: 

" The Allies obtained freedom of passage of the Straits and 
demilitarized the zones of the Dardanelles, me Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus. Demilitarization, however, was not followed by what 
the Turks considered an effective neutralization or guarantee of 
security. The Allies rejected a collective and individual guarantee 
of the Straits which they stripped of armaments. . . . Turkey 
and the region of the Straits are safe only in time of peace. In 
time of war, even w*hcn neutral, Turkey is seriously handicapped, 
and when at war the entire zone of the Straits is peculiarly sub- 
always—to superior sea posver. ...” He sees the only 
solution of the problem in a general reduction of naval armaments. 

The care and exactness with which Dr. Howard has sifted the 
enormous mass of material which he has consulted arc beyond all 
praise. The more complicated the question the more lucidly docs 
he explain the place which each warring factor holds in the scheme 
of things. Seldom (s the promise of the "jacket" so honoured 
by its wearer. We can agree with Count Sforza that "Mr. 
Howard’s work is marked by an impartiality rarely to be found 
among the historians who most honesdy desire to diminate their 
own national prejudices." 
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The Exchange of Minorities : Bulgaria, Greece, asd Turret, 
By Stephen P, Ladas. (New "iOTk; The Maenuilan Com¬ 
pany:) 

The writer of this extraordinarily painstaking work has hardly 
succeeded in Ecaching the height of detached impartiality to which 
Dr, Howard has attained. Valuable as the wok will always 
remain as a record of the suficrings and vicissitudes of upwards of 
two million people, it is hardly a book to be read: consulted, 
yes; but not read. Such a mass of information, such a wealth of 
detail, of schedules of property, lands, taxes, claims, and counter¬ 
claims. will daunt all but the historian in search of detailed 
information. To sift what the writer givxs us in this monument 
of diligence and industry would be 10 deprive the book of its dis¬ 
tinctive charaaer. But he who wants to know when and where 
the exchange of populations began (and they began before the 
war) will hnd the answers fully documented in this book. 

We arc apt to think of these wholesale transportarions of peoples 
as transactions between Greece and Turkey, but in reality the 
adjustment of the irreconcilable differences between Greek and 
Bulgar called for ct^ually strong measures. A good deal is to be 
beard about the doings of " the Allied and Associated Powers 
in this book. By some happy combination of circumstances they 
got together upon the battlefield, for we learn from Mr. Ladas that 
Bulgaria “lost Western Thrace to the Allied and Associated 
Powers ” I 

According to Mr. Ladas, Vcnizelos was the prime mover in the 
negotiations for die exchange of Greeks and fiulgars. Despite 
a certain philhelienism whi^ seems to arise at times, Mr. Ladas 
would appear to be right in crediting Greece with fairness and 
perhaps generosity in her dealings with a defeated Bulgaria. 

The work of the Mixed Commission, which was set up to 
arrange the conditions of the valuation and sale of such assets as 
the emigrants could not take with them, seems to have draped on 
for an unnecessarily long time, bringing many hardships in its 
train. The ingenious diagram of the network of the system of 
transmission of reports thrwgh subH^ommittees to the final clearing 
house well illustrates the working of the cumbrous machine, and 
the reader wonders not so much that there was delay as that any- 
thing at all was accomplished. 

There would seem to be evidence that the exchange of popula¬ 
tions between Greece and Turkey was carried out with far greater 
regard for justice on the part of the Greeks; certainly their atti¬ 
tude towards the comtnistioners was more proper. 

In hif summing up the author finds that the exchange of Greeks 
and Bulgars resulted in political good. Elements of friction and 
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disorder were forcibly removed to areas where they were at peace 
with their surroundings. Relations between the two countries 
have greatly improved and many of the old provocations have 
ceased. 

The vastly greater exchange between Greece and Turkey stands 
on a different footing. Tens of thousands of Greeks perished in 
their flight from Asia Minor, and the nuUion and a half that 
ultimately reached the shores of Hellas went through untold hard¬ 
ship and privation before they could be provided wdth homes and 
the means of earning a livelihood. Mr. Ladas notes that the 
Muslim minority in Greece which was banished was a law-abiding 
community, living usefully and peacefully beside its Christian 
neighbours. We should nave liked to know more about the 
treatment accorded to it. TTic Turks got rid of two million 
Greeks and received half a million Muslims in exchange. 

The author’s summary of the effect of the vast influx of citizens 
into the ancient land of Greece contains much that is of interest, 
especially those pages which deal with the new orientation of the 
intelligentsia and the new university and colleges which have 
sprung up to challenge the age-long supremacy or Athens. 

As we have said, thi^L book will remain a valuable contribution 
to the history of a chapter in human misery to which Finis cannot 
yet be written. For parallels we must go back to the pci^curion 
of the Huguenots or the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. But 
the author has not attained that true perspective which makes the 
work of his compatriot a pleasant picture. The generosity of the 
British public in sending money, food, and dothes to the refugees 
while they themselves suffered a burden of taxation unpaiallel«f 
in modem history is hardly mentioned. The reader is left with 
the impression that the Associated Power was without associate 
in administering of sts chanty to the destitute. No doubt it is 
more blessed to give than to receive; but if the British peoples 
are beginning to question the moral value of material sacrinces 
which receive little or no recognition responsibility lies elsewhere. 


Fs^malist TuaxEif Atto the Meddle East. By Dr. K. Kruger, 
{George Allen and Unmn.) 7s. 6d. net 

A book describing Turkey ai it is today which can be easily 
assimilated by the reader with, no special knowledge of the Near 
East was much to be desired, and here we have, if not exactly 
the thing, at any rate something so near that we need, not wait 
for anotner attempt. 

The author is a professor at BcrUn-Charlottcnburg, a fact which 
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might the casual to regard the book with suspicion. This 

attitude is not Justified. On the whole the book is an objective 
descriptioA of the Turkish Empire as it is to-day. It is not an 
elaborate study, but a scries of compact statements covering 
economic policy, nauooal resources, cultural inBovadons, and 
foreign rcbtlons. The writer’s information is thoroughly up to 
date, as he notices under economic policy the work of the Swedish 
contractors at Mersina, a port which will probably be of increas¬ 
ing importance as the Turks develop thdr resources. 

Kemars programme of railways, roads, and harbours is most 
impressive. The old picturcs^ueness and somnolent mystery of 
Oriental life arc submerged in a sea of works reminiscent of 
Morris and Macadam. Of the 150 new'spapers that are now printed 
in Turkey, 127 arc in Turkish and not one in English. Here is 
food for thought. The intellectual life of Turkey is likely to be 
dominated by the 2,000 Turkish boys w'ho have passed through 
German High Schools and Universities, particularly now that the 
old church schools, or ntadrasas., have b^n suppressed. 

It is but natural that the Germans, who had no part in the dis^ 
memberment of Turkey, should be invited to take a leading part 
in the national rcconstmctioii. In the field of archeology and 
Oriental studies generally their labours have been characteristically 
thorough and fruitful. In commerce thdr only serious rival 
would seem to be Italy, 

One of the most interesting chapters is that dealing with the 
future relations of Turkey and Russia. Dr. Kruger ^ves his 
reasons for asserdng that Russia is hermetically sealed and correct 
prophecy can only be founded on a study of its history during 
the last century. He believes that, despite the close and friendly 
relations between the two countries, sooner or later Turkish aspira¬ 
tions in Azerbaidjan and Turkistan are doomed to drive a wedge 
between them. 

Dr. Kruger contrasts the French mandate in Syria with the 
British mandate in Palestine, and his condusions are highly flatter¬ 
ing to the latter. His idea of Jerusalem as the headquarters of 
an Intellectual League of Faiths, Jewish, Christian, and Muslim, 
might well receive the attention of those in charge of Universicy 
and higher education at that storm centre. 

A few blemishes may be noted. European forms of Arabic 
numerals are not, of course, Rojttan numerals (p. 78), The 
divorce laws of Islam require the husband to provide maintenance 
for a set period and to pay the bride’s price. Thus it is hardly 
true to say that a divorced wife is “ left without any means of 
subsistence” (p. 90). The least satisfactory chapter is that which 
deals with the Armenian massacres. The writer tries to maintain 
his balance, but fails heavily on the side of the Turk. Such words 
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as " involvcmtnK *’ should be avoided. It is difficult to believe 
that So wcl 1-infonncd a writer could havo said that the Fccncii 
introduced Christianity into Syria. 

These aie mhior faults in a most interesting boofc^ The author 
conctudes with two sentences in which cv'cry enlightened Euiopean 
will concur: “ It is perhaps one of the greatest tragedies In the 
history of the German nation . * . that it shoidd have iKcn 
afHicted with the Hohcnsiollcm anachronistn. . . “ America s 

rejection of the whole system elaborated la the League of Nations 
Covenant is cxtrenicly deplorable.” 


Emcland in Palestine. By Norman Bcntwich- {Kegan Paul) 
I2S. 6J. net. 

Real pleasure is to be got &om many pages of this book. The 
author is a lawyer, and legal matters arc apt to be dull to the 
layman; but not as Mr. Bentwidi deals with them. Here w'c 
have a ffistory of our countrymen’s doings in Palestine from about 

1800 down to last year. . . , . . 

In July, 19iB, true to its historic mission, the Ziomst Com- 
mission laid the foundation of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salcm before the noise of the guns had died away. A people 
whose high purpose has held unwavering through the centuries 
dcser^'es well of the futurCi W^e coul-d wish that Bentwich 
had said something about the achievements of the Hebrew 
University. Already the record is impressive. In an empire un- 
conversant with, and largely indifferent to, Oriental languages he 
cannot be blamed for not citing the text of his authorities, but the 
Orientalist cannot but regret hb inability to control the statements 
attributed to journals and speakers. (Unless we are tnistaken, 
the At^ic proverb—really a saying attributed to Muhammad— 
which Mr. Bcntwich quotes, says that there is no monkery in 
Islam: it is not a condemnation of brotherhood.) 

Mr. Bcntwich pays a deservedly high tribute to the administra¬ 
tion of Sir Herbm Samuel, which those who were influenced by 
anti-Jewbh propaganda in the early days of the Mandate would 
do well to read for themselves. ^ . j • 

Of course the problem of Judaio-Arabian relations donnnalcs 
this book, and somehow one never feels that a satisfactory modus 
pivendi will be reached. The religious difference forms a gulf 
which no man can cross: only a mpproehement in the religious 
sphere can induce Jew and Arab to dwell together in amity. 
Attempts to understand the “ other man's point of view,” how¬ 
ever successful, cannot av^ against the deep dislike which every 
orthodox Muslim feels towards Judaism. To blink thb fact 
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i$ to display ignorance of Islam. Hope for the future lies in the 
Universities and High Schools of Palestine. They must grapple 
with this problem in the light of modem knowledge as applied 

to ancient dogma. ^ j u 

This book is authoritative and informing to a degten. Mr, 
Bentwich employs the moi jWre both in hum^ and solemn con¬ 
texts and by his very restraint conveys conviedon to the reader. 


The Inti-uence or Islam. By E. J. Bolus, B.D. (Uncoln 
Williams,) los. 6d, net. 

The sub-dtle informs us that the book is a ** study of the 
of upon the psychology and dvilizarion of the races wldch 
profess it.'^ Mr. Bolus has amassed a great deal of information, 
but the connecting thread wears so thin at times that it become 
invisible. The result is that the reader is in doubt as to what me 
influence of Islam has been. On the other hand, Mr. folus hu 
made an honest attempt to set forth the merits « well as the 
defects of Islam as he sees them, and he takes an obvious pleas^ 
in writing of some of its greatest thinkers. There is much that 
is interesting in the book, especially when the author is writing 
from his own knowledge of the Muhammadan world. 
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THE REFORM IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES r 
DECENTRALIZATION AND THE NATIVE STATES 

By Professor Dr. H. Wesira 

(Tbe author Iw served in (he Dutch East Indies as ludida) official. Assistant 
Consinissioncr for Constitutional Reform, Member of the * Volknaad, 
and Professor in the Technical College at Bandoeng. He is now P!fO- 
fessor at Utrecht University.) 

Permanent contact between the Dutch and the East Indies was 
established under the flag of the East Indian Comply, the ensi^ 
of which bore the characteristic device of a ship under sail. 
Throughout the two centuries of its rule, it remained true to its 
national tradition—trade under a monopoly' It was just this 
system, however, which compelled it from the very beginning to 
make use of the authority conferred on it by the Charter granted 
in 1602 by the StateS'Getieral of the Republic of the United 
Netherlanw. In tliis way it received the oual character of mer¬ 
chant-ruler, As commercial interests formed its basis of opera¬ 
tion, it made use of its political authority solely to establish and 
develop its factories and commercial relations. It concluded 
treaties with native Princes, resorted when necessary to the sword 
to subjugate the smaller States, and thus established a colonial 
empire exteoding over the greater part of the East Indian archi¬ 
pelago, Gcnrraiiy the company did not concern itself with the 
mtcrnal form of government of the States and interfered only 
when compelled by its own commercial ioicrests. This non¬ 
intervention policy, therefore, was based on opportunism and not 
on principle. 

When the East Indian Company was liquidated and its assets 
and liabilities were transferred to the “ Bataafschc ” Republic in 
1798, the task of governing became paramount whilst commercial 
interests receded into the background. This reform was the work 
of Dacndcls, but more especially of Raffles, during the period of 
die interregnum. The principal result of this period was the 
consolidation of authority and the extension of government 
throughout the Indies, Complete centralization was found to be 
the only means of achieving this end—i.e., Batavia, as a centre, 
governing the whole territory divided into official districts. Even 
in these early times two hinds of corporations were left outside 
this scheme—viz., the native villages and the native States—but 
these attracted little attention. Owing to their economic self- 
suflidcncy, the first led a life apart, whilst the authorities did 
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not intcrfcr-c with the seconds Where the power to bring every¬ 
thing under rather direct control of the government failed^ the 
advantage of leaving the native population under the authority 
of their own chiefs was considered to be convenient for the 
government as it educated the natives to help themselves. 

But this dme had not yet comci That new light could only 
dawn when rtai unity of government was attained, as the task 
of governing from one centre was growing cumbersome. 
Nothing illustrates the dawn of the third period better 
than the evolution of the term government reformAt 
first this expression meant the transfer of a part of the authority 
from the topheavy centre lo the officials scattered all over the 
Indies; in the course of its accomplishment, as a result of the 
dicred circumstances, practice made it outgrow its original mean¬ 
ings It developed into a transfer of authority to tnunidpalides, 
in die councils of which non-officials also had a voice. By this 
measure the reform into an organic unit was consciously initiated. 

The first efforts m this direction were made in 1903* when 
municipal and district councils were first instituted^ Imposed by 
the Government, vested with very litdc power—the care of 
certain local interests^ for which a fixed amount from the local 
funds was appropriated—this experiment was only partially suc¬ 
cessful. Only the towns knew how to profit by the oppormnity 
afforded them to create an active political life- As a reward, 
their authority was extended, and they were given the privilege 
of electing the members of their councils* 

It is worth while to investigate why this first teniativc experi¬ 
ment did not come up to expectadons. The fundamental mis^ 
cake made was that no contact was sought between already existing 
territorial and group units. The convcrsioii of an official dis¬ 
trict, crated for the sake of ^ adequate disu'jbudon of labour 
a^ong the officials, into a nmnicipality has only a chance of success 
if a general sense of solidarity ^is(s among the inhabitants. This 
IS only possible if tbc organization is bascfTon historically evolved 
□Jilts. The insdtution of the Volksraad caused a remarkable 
de^eloomcnt of the local councils. Originally, the task of this 
central body, established at Batavia and composed of representa¬ 
tives frera every part of die realm, Europeans, foreign Orientals— 
practically speaking the Chinese—and the members of the prin- 
apal groups of the indigenous population, was to advise the 
C^vernment on all kinds of subjects relating to legislation, so 
mat all currents of thought in indigenous society could be taken 
mto account, Tnt great difficulty, however, lay in the manner 
m which part of the niemhcrs were to be elected. Direct suffrage 
was out ™ me question on account of the overwhelming per¬ 
centage or illiterates among the indigenous population. It was 
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therefore found necessary to adopt a gradation system of elation, 
and therefore communication was established with the districts 
and municipalities that liad been created and whose councils acted 
as electoral Wlics, as a result of which the latter assumed a more 
political character. 

This reform became a reason for an increase in their number 
and strengthened the conviction that the position could not re¬ 
main as it was because a closer contact between government and 
population needed to be established. 

Before such plans were realized, a new group of units was 
created, which, unlike those already in existence, did not bear a 
territorial character, but represented various interests. Tlic ques¬ 
tion at issue was the setting up of an impartial supervision to 
arrive at a fair distribution of water between the nwo competing 
agricultural interests, indigenous rice-growers and the European 
sugar-planters. For this purpose '* waterschappeo ” (water 
boards) were established in 1918, which consisted of rmrcsetita- 
dves of the two interested parties under control of the European 
authorities and were entrusted with irrigation interests. 

Whilst only creating new units so far, the authorities now 
also paid attention to the already existing groups, the native 
village and the native State, and, besides, to the possibility 
of making the indigenous life of the Indies express it^f better 
than formerly in those bodies. 

One difticulcy made itself felt. The important characteristic 
of this scheme is that differences between the various groups arc 
duly considered and that—as is the ease with centralization- 
all groups arc not treated on the same fooring. The slight 
dificrentiation by the law, which only admits the two abovc- 
mendoned groups, made it pracdcally impossible to give a legal 
basis to the great variety of groups. The efforts made to make 
such Icgisladon produce examples of what might be called 
"ttti'istcd construction” can scarcely be said to make pleasant 
reading. And one may ask to what purpose: Is it not possible, 
and has it not by the stress of circumstances also become neces¬ 
sary, to assume that existing indigenous corporations or lost forms 
of them arc varieties sai generis^ which the law does not admit, 
because at the time when this law was enacted nothing of all 
those matters was known P In Eastern policy, as in physical re¬ 
search, it is wiser to distinguish the existing indigenous forma¬ 
tions; to investigate the significance which they may have for 
Eastern life; to reform them, if they prove less suitable, and to 
strengthen their organization with our own authority, than to 
ignore them, on the ground of their not fitting in our narrow 
system of constitution^ law. 

Simultaneously witii this recognition by the law there arose an 
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increased apprcciadon for these indigenous forms. It was in strong 
contrast with the fost period, that of the East Indian Company, 
because their condnuatioti is no longer the result of indifference, 
but of a leading political principle. 

This led to tnc enacting or ordinances, of regulations—the 
Native States regulations—by which those States have been 
vested with a number of well-defined pO'Wers, and it has been 
stated that the Government regulations shall be in force in those 
areas only if that has been stipulated in so many w'ords. This 
guarantees the possibility of a development of these units, whilst 
control by the Government assures tnat the regulations arc duly 
carried out. In addition to the reorgaotzation of the already 
existing corporations, a new factor has been Introduced there, 
the restoration of the indigenous units. Thus, in southern 
Celebes, t«'o small Native States, which had been annexed by the 
Government, have been restored, and although the methods em¬ 
ployed may, perhaps, ove rise to criticism, on the ground that 
efforts were made to force them into the existing constimdonaj 
system, the guiding policy is praiseworthy. To gain complete 
Imowicdgc of indigenous formations, by testing Uieir value for 
political development and fitting them into the general Govern¬ 
ment system, is a problem which will take many years to solve. 

Meanwhile, the formation of new units by the Goi'crnmient was 
again undertaken, and, as far as Java was concerned, those created 
in 1^3 were dissolved. On two points improvement was at¬ 
tempted and benefit was obtained from the lessons derived from 
experience. First, contact with the mental currents among the 
population was sought, whilst, on the other hand, the juridical 
stTuemre was so arranged that room was left for further develop¬ 
ment. The provinces created In 1925 were three in number, 
based on the three races of Java—a Sundanese province. West 
Java; a Javanese province, Central Java-and a Madurese province. 
East Java, For the present day thdr equipment is somewhat top 
heavy, but they will work Utter as thdr sphcie of action is 
extended. 

With the instimtion of regencies another criterion has been 
adopted as a basis^viz., the territory. Formerly the regencies 
were autonomous units, and although they had gradually become 
official districts, the consciousness of unity had remained, more 
especially because the ancient head of the population, the Regent, 
always ruled the indigenous population of that district as its 
highest official. This system, inaugurated in the <ktys of the East 
India Company, was embodied in the law of 1854 in such a 
manner that a son of a Regent should be given the preference of 
succession, if he proved to be the equal, both in ability and 
character, of the other candidates. 
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Tfm refonn of the mechanical structure into an organic struc¬ 
ture is now—as has been seen from the examples quoted—^iti full 
progress- It will, however, take a consideraole time before the 
process is completed, whilst on account of the contiinjal develop¬ 
ment it will have to be extended constantly. 

It is a characteristic sign of our dines that everywhere in Euro¬ 
pean consdtudonal law the indination towards dlffcrendadon is 
manifest and dccentralrzadon striven after in order to allow 
diverse acdvidcs to find expression. This is espedaily true of 
Eastern society, where irmer dissensions arc sdll far greater as a 
result of dilfereacc in race and widely divergent dt^rccs of civili- 
zadon. By considering these didcrences between the races and 
by giving mem an opportunity to develop in organic communities 
one will find the best guarantee for maintaining the ties with the 
Mother-Country. 
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THE EAST IN RECENT FICTION 

By Stakuey Rtce 
(Author of ** The CAailsnge of Afist ") 

The novelists of today who write of the East are more fortunate 
than their fathers in that the East has been brought so much 
nearer to us. We can now observe and record with fidelity the 
outward and visible signs of an unfamiliar dvilizadon; we can 
take note of the sky and the scene, the architecture, the painting, 
the women's veils and the men’s dress—even the poverty, the 
outward habits, and the religious or superstitious rites, but arc 
we much nearer to the soul of the East? Must we forever cry 
that the soul of the East is inscrutable, a book closed to us never 
to be opened ? 

The romance of today tends towards the psychological. The 
best literature Is judged rather by its portrait painting than by 
situations, adventures, and generally what is called " plot.” It 
cannot be said that, in the Rood of imaginative writing that is 
ceaselessly poured out, the East has not its fair share, aQ things 
considered, There is indeed something rather attractive in putting 
your story into a setting Itsdf rather romantic and at the same 
time giving you an opportunity to display your knowledge, such 
as it is, of the country you have chosen. But it is very rare to find 
a novelist of today who will draw for you even an outline sketch 
of a real native character. This is perhaps due to timidity; when 
one really tries to conceive such a character, the difficulties seem 
insurmountable. What would they do in such circumstances? 
What would they say? What do they ordinarily talk about? 
How do they live, apart from public life or in contact ^vith 
Europeans? And the answ'er to these questions must too often 
be that we do not know. In India there is indeed what die 
lawyers might call " contributory negligence,” Until very recently 
the rigid rwes of caste on the one hand, the seclusion and illiteracy 
of the women on the other, forbade any but the most formm 
intimacy. You could not visit a friend in his own house without 
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causing ail sorts of dislocadoa of everyday life; you could not 
Invite him to anv kind of a meal, at which men can, as it were, 
unbutton and talk as friend to friend and man to man. Your 
visitor usually came with some definite object, which he discovered 
at the end of a desultory conversation on indifierent subjects. 
But it would be unfair to impute to others the blame, if blame 
there is, which is mainly our own. The Oriental is not so secretive 
as he is thought to be; but his innate courtesy will prevent him 
from forcing upon you what he thinks you have no wish to hear. 
He is quick to respond to advances and equally quick to sec when 
his ow'n advances wUl be unwelcome. And by far the greater 
number of white men and nearly all the women stand al^f in 
Olympian solitude, not merely from active participation in the life 
of the country (which is hardly to be expected), but also from any 
serious interest in the normal, everyday life of the people. They 
see and know those with whom they come into contact—officials 
and clerks in Government service, clerks and contractors in 
mercantile business, lawyers in the courts, students in the colleges, 
peasants in the villagcsr^ut of their inner home life they know 
very little. And yet one would suppose there is a large field of 
romance as yet hardly touched in which the exile, returned to his 
native land, might well employ his experience and also his 
enforced leisure. Many, if not most, of the novels we get give a 
very distorted picture of such native life as they introduce, and 
yet a large public prefers the romantic to the historica! and shapes 
its views accordingly. 

It is, of course, possible—and indeed natural—chat to this kind 
of criticism the authors of this particular class of work would 
answ'er, “ We did not set out to write novels about the natives of 
China 01 India; we do not think that the British public would be 
interested or that we should be able to publish, let alone sell, the 
books."* Or again, w'ith perhaps even greater force, “We do 
not know enough about lucse people to be able to write about 
them in detail with any approach to accuracy, and without that 
detail a novel must become a lifeless, unreadable thing.'' Either 
point of view is not without its weight. If we concede that the 
plot must be European on a geographical background, these 
novels have much to recommend them, in Peifing hcnic* we are 
introduced to folk from the British Legation in Peking, who go 
out to a show place In the ncighbournood for a picnic lasting 
some days. There they—or some of them—are captured by 
bandits, who in the end are discomfited by the wit of two women. 
The sexes at the picnic pair off in the approved st)’Ie, though in 
the end only one of the matches comes to anything. The 
characters are well drawn, and the bandit episode is very well 
* Pelting Picnic, hy Ann Brid^ (Cliatto and Windusy 7s. 6 d. net. 
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done, bui it is not China. In Flamboyanie* —where the plot of 
its kind is well concaved on a backgrotind evidently familbr to the 
author—we have a coffee planter and his wife, who, with the usual 
promiscuous hospitality of the East, take in various guests—perfect 
strangas to them—a very repulsive novelist who is compounded of 
bombastic egotism and nothing else, a jocular Punch ardst, and a 
lady with a past who is otherwise full of Christian virtues. There 
are complicadons. One after another the male characters fall in 
love with the lady, and there arc jealousies and misunderstandings, 
carefully fanned by a smug woman, who delights in making mis¬ 
chief, of course unacknowledged. TTic tangle is unravelled and the 
lady marries the ardst. In The White Mr. Hudleston has 

expanded the legend, true or false, of a white woman who has 
turned recluse, and the story is centred in the married life of a 
young couple, the husband turning out to be the son of the White 
Fakir, who is tracked down by the wife and dies practically in 
her arms. It may be that these short summaries of the plots arc 
inadequate, but one seems to trace a sort of common denomina¬ 
tor in all three—a denominator that is made up of scvaal factors. 
It is plain that all three writers have a genuine affection for the 
land in which their stories arc set. Miss Bridge describes the 
Chinese scene with obvious fidelity and obvious admiradon; and 
if the sketches of Bah and of India are somewhat slighter, the 
same affection and the same observation peep out. In the abstraa, 
when it comes to detail, we find the same inclinadon to dwell 
upon the less attractive side of the native character. The Chinese 
bimdits, the fanatic priest of Bah, the wicked woman of the 
herdsman caste, and the slighter character of Pitumber, the Hindu 
fakir—these are the types, or, in cinema language the “ close-ups,” 
which leave the reader, especially the uninstructed reader, with 
the impression that these native people must be very dis- 
a^ccable. In fact, human nature, given differences of national 
character and national customs, is much the same all the world 
over. In India and China and Malaya there flourish love and 
jcalomy, parity and meanness, fidelity and disloyalty, mercy and 
ferocity, just as they flourish in England, France, or Germany, 
For some inscrutable reason—ignorance perhaps, dramatic fitness, or 
the exigencies of the plot — the Oriental in too many Eastern stories 
is a villain or, if educated, a comic. No one really supposes that 
Clunesc bandits are typical of the Chinese people, and the fanatical 
priest of Bali is perhaps only the vehicle for a description—-and a 
very good description—of a funeral, to European ideas rather 
gruesome, of a Bali chieftain. But one is inclined to ask oneself 

• Flamhovante^ by Hubert S. Eauiicr (Hwit and BlackcR}i 7*. 6d. net. 

T The While by George HudlcstDo (Ocean Publuhing Co,). 

ys. 6d. net. 
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what would be the impression on a forciOTcr if nine novels out 
of every ten about England described me English in general 
terms as very decent folk with strange manners and then prO' 
cceded to thaw the detailed portrait of any given Englishman as a 
knave or a fooL It must^ of course, m admitted that vice is 
more attractive fictionally than virtue, and that while there is 
something to be made out of a robber chief who seizes the (pre- 
ternaturaSy) beautiful heroine, only to be confronted by tbe 
(preternamrally) brave hero, there is little to be made of the 
ordinary housMolder who lives with a viitnous wife in temper¬ 
ance, soberness, and chastity. 

But since the Oriental villain is a familiar figure and almost 
ranks with Homer’s constant epithet, all the more remarkable is 
the unanimity of these three volumes in describing the shallow¬ 
ness, the artihciality, even the silliness of social lire in a tropical 
station. To Miss Bridge’s heroine it vras "a protracted biisdc 
about little things—clodies and notes and comings and goings 
and people and interrupdons, and more clothes and more notes. 
Clothes and notes—that was really the bulk of her life. Yes, and 
cocktails—clothes and notes and cocktails.” Mr. George Bilainkin 
endorses this verdict in Hadt Penangi* “The average young 
white woman," he says, “has Ktde to do in Mabya except to 
dress nicely, play games and entertain guests," And again he 
records a conversadon with a woman friend. “ The trouble tn 
Penang" she said, *‘is that there is nothing to do. . . . Play 
bridge and mahjong In the mornings, to wait in for my husband 
at tiffin, and to sleep in the afternoon dll teatime when I take 
a bath. . . . Nobody dreams of reading at any time, and, if you 
do, you are thought quaint or funny or touched by the sun." 
And in the absence of reading, or, as Miss Bridge puts it, “ ideas,” 
gossip. Gossip of trivial things, not always without malice. Both 
Mr. Hudleston and Mr, Banner draw the picture of the ill-natured 
woman, always ready to believe the woist and to pass on their 
own intcrprctarions by means of innuendoes and half truths. 
Mrs. Farquhar in India and Mrs. Stapleton in Bali arc types 
of the woman with nothing to do, whose outlook is circum¬ 
scribed by the narrow circle of the “station" and to whom 
their neighbours’ private lives arc the one absorbing interest 
—Mrs. Farquhar because she is the social leader of the small 
community, Mrs, Stapleton apparently from natural perversity. 
They are drawn, as perhaps bents a novel, in lights that are over- 
high; one seldom or never in real life meets women who arc for¬ 
ever harping upon the frailties of their neighbours and who seize 
upon every innocent trifle to mm it to sinister account. Granted, 
however, that the requirements of hedon demand high lights, do 

* Hail, Penang t by George Bilainkin (Sampson Low); las. 6d. net. 
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not such charaaers reveal the emptiness of ordinary station life 
and suggest that something better might be found? 

And when one reads these British and French novels In juxta¬ 
position, one is tempted to ask whether these British women— 
and some at least of the men, who nevertheless live primarily in 
the East to do their job—cannot find anything better to do than 
to frivol away their lives in “clodics and cocktails," in bridge 
and gossip. All around them is the life of millions of men and 
women, who work and play, love and hate, have their tragedies 
and comedies, their customs and conventions as strange to us as 
ours are to them, and wt take little or no notice. “ That may be 
true of the women,” someone will say, “ and possibly of the men 
too who are imroersed in business, Et is not true of me, nor of 
those who are brought into live contact with the villages, with 
the townsfolk, with native life in its varied aspects,” such 
an one ask him self whether he could write a story of native life 
which a native—Chinese, Indian, or Malay—would accept as a 
true picture. For what, after do we know except what 
ofiicially we see—some no doubt more than others? 

Mr. Bilainkin supplies the key. His book on Penang is written 
with much sympathy, and what is more to our immediate purpt^ 
it is a genuine attempt to look into the minds of the Asiatics 
around him. He likes the Chinese, educated and uneducated, 
though his liking is perhaps more akin to admiration than 
affection; he has a warm feeling for the Malay, whom he under¬ 
stands. He does not seem to like the Endian—at any rate, the 
Indian who goes to Penang—and does not show that he really 
knows nothing about him. For the Endian Mussulman he may 
have some sympathy, because his Malays have brought him into 
contact with Islam, but the crudity of his remarks ou some of 
the commonplaces of Hinduism show that he has made little or 
no attempt to trace the origin or meaning of customs which are 
strange or unfamiliar, “Tout comprendre e'est tout—com- 
prendre." Mr. Bilainkin, not very long after his arrival in the 
country, was seated on the lawn of the hotel in company with a 
Chinese friend, An Englishman, well acquainted with the latter, 
passed by with no sign of recognition. “ That fellow,” said the 
Chinese, “ is like the rest of die white people. He never see* 
Chinese or Indians when they are not in his office. There he 
knows them and is friendly. Outside he forgets their existence.” 

Mr. Bilainkin was shocked. Whether the new arrival bad 
jumped to conclusions from a single incident, whether his Chinese 
friend was disgruntled, or whether manners are cruder or more 
wanting in Penang than in India or elsewhere, the general atti¬ 
tude is typical. You are courteous, you are as far as you can be 
cordial, you do not ignore socially the men you meet oflScially, 
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like the man in the atiotadon. But there it ends. You part at 
the door of jrour office and you drive to the club; he goes— 
wherever he docs go^ and does—whatever he does do. You do 
not know and you do not want to know. You cannot know 
unless you take trouble, and after the day's work you do not want 
to take trouble; you have earned and you mean to enjoy recrea¬ 
tion in the sodety of your own countrymen. And why not? Not 
the least reason in the world. No one wants to turn all European 
society into prigs and cranks. But there must, and there do, 
occur many little oppo^rtunities of learning more of village and 
even of town life, and in nine cases out of ten they are neglected. 

One is tempted to say that ** they order this matter better in 
France.” The French have the reputation of being more free 
from colour prejudice than any other peoples of the West, and 
the inference is that they arc therefore more intimately acquainted 
with the lives of subject races. This view is partially—but only 
partially—borne out by the three volumes under notice. Whereas 
in the English trio the plot is woven round about the lives of 
English exiles to whom the natives of the country concerned are 
little more than a shadowy foil, and the visible country only a 
background or stage scenery, in the French trio the Europeans 
cither sink to a subordinate place or are no more than equal in 
the balance the story to the native characters. In Dcsorientcc* 
indeed, they disappear altogether, unless you are to count the 
Turks of Constantinople as Europeans, That is to be cxpccccd 
from the author, who apparently hails from the Near East. He 
has sketched the portrait (for all the rest is subsidiary) of a young 
girl who, born in an obscure town in Anatolia, is there married 
to a Turk and follows him to Constantinople. Bewildered at first 
by the novelty and overpowered by the extreme modernity of the 
Turkish capital, she conceives the idea of becoming according to 
her lights the most modern of the moderns. At fu^t ashamed of 
wearing European clothes and of having her hair cut short, she 
ends by giving orgiastic feasts and by abandoning herself to one 
lover after another. And so, terrified at the thought of her hus- 
band’s return from a tour he has bad to make iu Anatolia, she 
flees with the last of her lovers, who deserts her in a small town 
in the North. We may contrast with this sombre sketch—for 
it is little more—the work of M. Herbert Wild. L’Ambassadc 
Oubliiei is set in a somewhat fantastic framework. There is 
nothing new in the device of a discovered manuscript which be¬ 
comes too mutilated to decipher when it reaches a point incon¬ 
venient to the author. The fancy of a Roman embassy to China 

* DisorieniSe, by Ekrcm Rcchid (Paris: LiEwalrie GaRimard), 13 fr. 

+ L’Ambassade by Herbert Wild (Paris: Albtn Mtchcl). 
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in the reign of Marcus Aurelius—with the convenient hiatus 
when the party reaches India—is the vehicle for thoughts and 
opinions upon Chinese art, culture and religion. The talc is no 
doubt emt^llishcd with a thrilhng account of a battle with the 
Huns and with the love-story of Coelius and PublUia whom he 
deserted for the Chinese girl he had saved from the savages. That 
episode ends in gloom, for the Roman girl, like Ophelia, drowns 
herself and the remorse-stricken lover kills himself upon her 
corpse- But we get the impression that the artist's real purpose 
is to reflect upon the culture of China. In a book where there is 
no definite hero* the outstanding figure is that of the Buddhist 
pKest* who followed the party from Ceylon, The keynote is 
perhaps in a passage taken more or less at random. Tliey are 
discussing war and the circus games and turn to Nagarjuna for 
his opinion: 

** * fe pense,' dit-il* ‘ que ton ami est enthainc dans Jc monde 
dcs apparenccs. La gloire reside dans la bicnvcillance dcs hommes 
pour les hommes, dans la simplicity de la vie, dans la victmre sur 
soi-mcme, dans les troncs dont les occupants nc portent pas 
ripce, dans ie rcnonccmcnt aux vanitis.' ” 

The superiority of the Roman civilization—and we may sus¬ 
pect that the author is casting a side glance at Western civilization 
generally—lay in its genius for war. For the soldiers of the party 
diat was enough. ‘°Such a civilization ” (the Chinese) “ could 
not produce heroes. These people arc no good at war. War has 
composed the history and is the glory of Rome; it has fashioned 
the Rcmian character.'* 

** * E$dmcs-tu/ dit Charilaos” (the philosopher), *‘*que I'on 
n'est point dvilisy quand on ne poussc pas i’art de la guerre ^ sa 
supreme perfection.?'” Clearly the author docs not dunk so. 

In these two books, then, we find on the one hand the sim- 
plidty of an Asiatic village thrown into the hectic hurly-burly of 
a European city, on the other the dominant warlike European 
introduced suddcnlv to a civilization of culture and peace. They 
need not be callca typical. The one is not a protest against 
Western civilization, but against its extravagances and dangers to 
the simple; the other less a glorihcadon of Chinese culture than a 
discovery and, as it were, an apologia for its existence, 

But whatever may be thought of these speculations, there is no 
doubt about the meaning and purpose of Ba-Ddm* an cnig- 
marie word which is timply the IndoChinesc corruption of 

Madame. The joint authorship of a Frenchman and an 
Annamite guarantees the accuracy of the minutely detailed 
descriptions of festivals and ceremonies and of the intimacy of 

• by Albert de Tetievilic and Truone-Dinli-Tri (Paris; 
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private life. A fastidious critic migbt say that these which are 
mainly the trappings of the book, arc given a disproportionate 
space, and that story is related to them by ^mewhae artificial 
means. But they arc not the theme of the writers- the situarions 
arc well worked in and all have a bearing on the general develop¬ 
ment. What the writers have set out to examine is the desirabiUty 
of mixed marriages, and their verdict is emphatically adverse. A 
young Parisian ml is married to an Annamite, cultivated, highly 
educated, ftill of academic honours, with the prospect of a bright 
career before him. She follows him to his home in a prorincial 
town in Aimam and at first all goes well. She is received by the 
family, if not with open arms, at least with smiles and coitrtcsy. 
In spite of her strange surroundings she settles down fairly happily 
to her new life. But then clouds arise. Gradually—by this small 
incident and that—she discovers that she is not wanted and not 
liked; the people frown upon her, the mandarin whose daughter 
she has supplanted is hostile to her husband's family and she is 
drifting apart. She meets a young Frenchman and like calls unto 
like. Her husband, a true Annamite at heart in spite of bis 
French education, loses grip; and when the inevitable happens 
and his wife flies with Jacques, he abandons himself to drink, 
ilriigs, and debauchery. The girl, having failed to persuade her 
lover to give up his colonial career, sails away alone to France. 
France c^s her more inristently than either husband or lover. 

All this is admirably done. Incidentally to an Englishman, 
not the least interesting is the similarity bctw'cen Indian and Indo- 
Chinese conditions. On the side of the " colonials ” the same im¬ 
patience with the educated higher classes, the same tolerance of 
the peasantry, the same sense of ingratitude for material benefits 
conferred, the same general contempt for a subject race, the same 
claim to a superior civilkation; on the side of the Indo-Chinese 
the same covert dislike of the French, the same complaint of native 
institutions and traditions destroyed, the same claim to moral 
superiority, the same impassivity of the cultivators. With the 
few changes here and there incidental to geography, the descrip- 
dons of the country, its ceremonies, festivals, customs, and even 
its curses might have been wrtnen of India. There is no pretence 
that the French colonials are any more en rapport with the inti¬ 
mate life of the country than are the English in India; they are, it 
would seem, frankly disliked, as all those must be who have sup¬ 
planted the native races in power. 

But the quality of BH-Ddmt which is most to our present pur¬ 
pose, is that here we have a red picture of the East. The English 
novels all conform to the same convention; they arc stories in the 
East, but not of it. Across a background, more or less clearly de¬ 
fined, of Oriental scenery flutter occasionally the dim figures of 
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shadowy natives^ reinforced by die evergreen whtEC-robed and 
noiseless servant. The characters in Bh-Dam arc alive; they arc a 
part of the play, not merely of the scenery. The tragic figure of 
the brilliant scholar whose marriage is first the crown and then 
the disaster of his Hfe; the old father, full of courtesy and of the 
pride of family, proud of his son, yet himself Asiatic to the finger¬ 
tips; the pious old mother with her visits to the pagoda and her 
pathetic faith in the curse of the ancestors upon her beloved son; 
the mandarin ready to gratify an ignoble spite; best of all, the 
opium-sodden unde, intotcrant of the West, clinging desperately 
to the old life, and careless of politics and their implications—they 
all stand out from the canvas as individuals, characters more 
worthy than the little figures of the planter, t^ railwayman, or 
the diplomatic assistant. 

It is, indeed, this quality of insight into the native character 
that won for Mrs. Steel and for Rudyard Kmling their great and 
deserved reputations as interpreters of the East to the West. If 
in their longer works the European element predominates—for 
even Kim was not wholly Indian—the native characters are no 
longer shadows: they live, they are of the essence of the book. 
And in some of the shorter stories, in the volume In Blac\ and 
White, in In the Ruf^k, and in Mrs. Steel’s From the Five Rivers, 
we get examples of an interest purely Asiatic. It Is not suggested 
that these examples should be slavishly copied; there are other 
types than the gentle lama of Kim, and the faded Mussulman 
townsman of Voices in the Night. Every writer must create his 
own genre; though one or two veins have been worked, there is 
still rich ore in the mining field. It may be that the fiction, 
which is the subject of this article, is not typical of the whole; it 
may be—it probably is—true that there arc other authors who 
have dealt faithfully with the Asiatic, but who have not achieved 
the same reputation. What I am pleading for is the encourage¬ 
ment of such, though not to the exclusion of diosc who prefer 
the more beaten track of the Anglo-India story. 

Can nothing be done to encourage enterprise in this direction? 
Arc we, whose boast it is that we rule over so man y diverse races, 
always to neglect them in the realm of fiction, through lack of 
interest or of knowledge? The French offer prizes for this kind of 
literature. There is a prize of 5,000 francs for colonial literature 
in general, and another of 25,000 francs for Indo-Chinese litcra- 
mre in particular, open only to residents of IndoChina, besides 
local prizes in Algeria and Tunisia, also reserved to local writers. 
If our fiook Society can promote the enterprise of writing good 
fiction, if our newspapers can offer huge prizes for “ spotting ” 
film-stars, can no agency be found to encourage the Imperial task 
of presenting the coloured races in the true perspective and pro- 
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portion? For it is no less tban that. It is surely time to dear 
away the misunderstandings, the prejudices, the vain repetitions 
of hoary shibboleths, that pass for instructed opinion of me East. 
Fiction, it may be said, is only imaginative literature, but iictioii 
must be true to type and at least probable. What are we to think 
of a people when fiedon, if it condescends to treat them as live 
beiu^ is for ever harping upon their vices and weaknesses, and 
seldom or never presents them as the ordinary men and women 
they arc? 
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THE FAR EASTERN PROBLEM IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE 

{Boo\ Reviem by O, M, Green.) 

I. Land and Labour in China. By R. H, Tawncy. {Allen and 
Untein,} 7s. 6d. net. 

Since Chlna^s problem Is coming to be recognized as the wO'rid's 
problem no one should miss this extraordinarily interesting and 
valuable book. It might very well be read in conjunction with 
Mrs. Pearl Buck’s classic TAe Good Eirr/A'—the one for catise^ the 
other for effect. But, although packed with facts, Professor 
Tawney's book is anything but heavy reading. It is always 
vigorous and lucid, and condnuaJly illuminated with pithy say- 
ings. Here indeed is the real China, the unhappy background of 
the cruel sport of Tuchuns and poliddans, and an explanadon of 
how many of the Kuomintang’s problems, and consequent 
miseries of China, tcnlay, are quite unnecessarily sdhmadc. 

In a country that stretches nearly from Equator to Aicdc Circle 
the widest possible variety of climate and soil necessarily exists, 
and, commuciicadons being slow and painful, the widest variety 
of customs. The Imjperial system took wise account of these facts, 
the duty of officials being mainly to keep order and collect taxes 
(always strictly limited by the pojplc’s willingness to pay), while a 
very large measure of local autonomy was allowed, pardcularty in 
matters of land tenure, relations between landlord and tenant, 
division of land so that go^ soil and bad was fairly distributed^ 
and the like. The Kuomintang have tried to subsdmte a Pix> 
CTUStean bureaucracy, which at its best has upset “ olo custom ” 
with calamitous results, and at its worst (far commoner thLi its 
best) impoverished the people fearfully. In the main, China has 
never suffered from the evils that afflicted European peasants, vast 
estates in a few bands, seigniorial hunting rights, and thc^like. 
Landlordism is undoubtedly 3 burden, but a notable feature is the 
number of small owners. The average size of a farm is calculated 
at from three to six acres; the average family income from as low 
as silver $36.22 a to a little over $200 (say ^2 5s. to [in ros.) 
a year, but the higher class is scanty. The comparison of the 
Chinese pmsant to a man standing up to his mouth in water, 
whom the least ripple will drown, is no exaggeration. With such 
poverty he c^ily falls a prey to the rnoneyTcnder—and 3 good 
money tender is one who does not charge more than 2 ^ per cent- ! 
The hold that the Commujusts have acquired in southern China is 
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entirely due to chetr redistribution of all land, destruction of con- 
tracts, and LO.U.S, and establishment of people's banks to finance 
the peasant between seed time and harvest. Professor Tawncy 
sets out a list of agncultural reforms planned by Nanking nearly 
two years ara. One can only pray that their good intentions may 
not Ik wre^ed by the culpable delay in framing them. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to China's agriculture is her lack 
of trees. For ccntuncs forests have been not only ruthlessly plun¬ 
dered, as Professor Tawncy says, but deliberately hacked dovm as 
encumbering ground which should grow food. The result is a 
perpetual alternation of drought and flood. To this has been 
added in recent years increasing cultivation of opium enforced by 
militarists for the sake of tts profits. Chinese peasants arc the 
most industrious and skilful in the world : no one could do more 


with their resources than they do. But even the slenderly equipped 
example of Mr. James Yen, in the famous “Tinghsten experi' 
ment," shows how much more the soil might produce with scien¬ 
tific treatment. Improved communicaiions would do much. It 
is calculated that if the farmers in Shensi made a free gift of their 
grain to the mills in Shanghai, tt would sdll pay the latter to im¬ 
port grain from Scatde. But, looking to communications, one 
cannot help thinking that China would do better to desxlop her 
unrivalled waterways than go in extensively for railways—^at least 
just yet. Railways breed civil war. There arc too many uncon¬ 
trolled generals about, and, as Professor Tawncy says, “ a Chinese 
general with a railway is like a monkey with a watch.” 

In the industrial field litde progress has yet been made. Esti¬ 
mates of numbers employed in factories range from 1,204,318 
(official calculation) to 2,500,000. But, as Professor Tawncy asks, 
docs China genuinely desire to be industrialized ? Probably not. 
With her vast population labour-making, not labour-saving, ocviccs 
are her desire. But, as Western observers have just begun to dis¬ 
cover, China never did and does not wish to be Westernized; she 
seeks only to learn enough of Western “ tricks " to serve as a 
shield against further Western inroads on her ancient culture. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that factories must increase, and Pro¬ 
fessor Tawney’s chapter on ” Problems of Social Policy ” specially 
deserves study. China sdl! has it in her power to avoid the terrible 
mistakes which industry has made in the West. As an interest¬ 
ing example of how to combine old and new, Wusih, the most 
industrialized city purely In Chinese hands, the socalled Man¬ 
chester of China, is one of the few towns where the old patriarchal 
government by the heads of the chief families has successfully 
defied Kuomintang innovations, and It is, on the whole, a very 
happy town. On which one may appropriately quote Professor 
Tawncy’s all-embracing aphorisms: “The disease of young 
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China is its fcvci for imiiarion . . . they rehearse imposstbilities 
with dreadful monotony as though mere persistence in repeddon 
could cotivcrt fancies into facts, , , . What is needed now is not 
to add to the number of plaiu: competing for attention, but to 
drop four-hfths of those already pul forward.” 

2- The ftEOBCANizATioN OF Education in China, By the League 
of Nadons* Mission of Experts. {Allen and Vnwin^ 7s. net. 

This is the report of the four educadonal experts, Professors 
Becker of Berlin, Langevin of Paris, Falski or Warsaw, and 
Tawncy of London, sent out in the autumn of 1931 at the rhinf^tr 
Government's request to investigate education in China and advise 
on its reorganization. It was a colossal task for the three months 
they spent in China, and they arc heartily to be complimented on 
the amount they managed to sec and the soundness and compre¬ 
hensiveness of their recommendations. More, perhaps, than by 
lack of rime the Commission were hampered by feelings of 
delicacy. Thus it is notorious that education in China is con¬ 
sistently starved. What the schools may leave untaught is not 
nearly m harmful as the bitter, anti-forcignisra which the 
Kuomintang oblige them to teach. And of the almost countless 
'‘universities” numbers are mere associations of students, who 
band together to hire a few teachers and give themselves some re¬ 
sounding title, There is a world of significance in the Commisi^ 
sion's observation “ that modem China is, to a large and increas¬ 
ing extent, the creation of her universities.” The first step to re¬ 
form should be to suppress half of them. 

But in general there is abundance of incisive and valuable crid- 
dsm and it is easy to read between the lines. The comments on 
the universities arc all very good—professors poorly paid, often 
with their pay months in arrears, no security of tenure, alwap 
liable to be upset by political influence or clamour by their 
smdents; the latter obtaining their degrees, not fay a final examina¬ 
tion, but by a series of credits accumulated throughout their 
career, so that the university course comes to be looked on ” not as 
a rounded whole, but as a series of hurdles or obstacles, each of 
which must be jumped in turn and can then be left behind and 
a general tendency towards “ window-dressing” which “is pecu¬ 
liarly out of place in a scat of learning” and, inddentaUy, lies at 
the root of all Nationalist failures. 

The report considers every aspect of education, primary, middle, 
and university, system, finance, and organization, with spcdal 
recommendations in each instance. The truth is that modem 
Chinese education is haphazard, the namral result of the large 
variety of influences behind it, while confusion has been increased 
by the eagerness of “ former students of foreign universities to try 
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CO cagraft models of these mstitutions oo to the sensitive plant of 
tfadr own education system.” At the same time there is a strong 
tendency, as ever, to make education the preserve of a privileged 
class. A tribute is paid to the adult education, “ one or the most 
satisfactory features of education In China.” One of the most 
interesting pieces of work in the world is the Mass Education 
Movement, by which iabourcis and peasants arc being taught to 
read and write through the noble and wholly voluntary work of 
private individuals. But in general there is a terrible between 
the chances offered to the well-to-do and “ the stupid people,” 
with top-heavy “ favouring of schools of higher standard - . . 
whilst tne primary and vocational instruction most indispensable 
for the pKOplc is neglected.” 

On the danger of copying, holus-bolus, from abroad, the Com¬ 
mission make some admirable criticisms, particularly as regards 
” the remarkable, not to say alarming, consequences of the exces¬ 
sive influence of the American model on Chinese education.” 
That, they emphasise, is not to condemn American systems, but 
merely to point out that they are necessarily mi generis, some¬ 
thing America has developed for herself, but by no means t^ually 
good when traiisplantcd from the youngest to the oldest of civiliza¬ 
tions. China has not yet risen beyond the conceptions in which 
Tzu Hsi and her counsellors threw over the classics and plumped 
for Western education in 1905—namdy, that, by borrowing a little 
of the Western cunning, ihey might learn to keep out the West. 
But, as the Commission well say; ' No country has ever sacrificed 
the whole of its historical culture without suffering the most bane¬ 
ful consequences ” ; and. If China is to reform her education on 
sound and wholesome lines, she must begin by looking back into 
her own past and seeking there the foundation for her new ambi¬ 
tions. Altogether a most thoughtful, valuable report. 

3. China Spiaks. By Chih Meng. {Macmillan,} 7s. 6d. 

4. [apan Speaks. By K. Kawakami. {Macmiltan.} ys. 6d. net. 

When the day at last comes that peace is restored between China 
and fapan, one mddenta] blessing will be the cessation of the fltx>d 
of propaganda that now pours from both sides. Japan started 
later than China, probably because she could not concave that the 
West, after all it has endured at the hands of the Kuomintang, 
would so misjudge her as it lias done; while China must have 
been desperately afraid that the Powers would remember, what 
they seem so sttangely to have forgotten, that she herself had tried 
to do to Russia, in the quarrel over the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
what Japan has done to her, only two y^ i^cffc. 

Mr. Kawakomi’s book is wntten with dignity' and continual 
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appeal to hard fact. Mr. Chih Mcng has avoided the reckle» 
inaccuracies of roost Chinese propagan^, but he has weakened his 
book with copious quotations from notorious partisans or the 
cables of reporters ** out for ” mere sensationalism. Thus it is 
childish to argue from lapan's strengthening her Yangtze flotilla 
in October, 1931, for the protection of her nationals in the Valley, 
and from an unconfinned report of naval mobilization at Sasebo, 
that fapan was actually planning to control all China's coasts and 
rivers. Nor is there any use in trying to brush aside the protocol 
of 1905 by which China bound herself not to build railways 
parallel to the Southern Manchuria Railway. Not only docs the 
protocol exist, but it was actually America who first in 1900 iro- 
posed such restrictions upon China, thus setting an example which 
others have followed beside Japan. Mr. Chih Maig's continual 
appeal to what he calls America's biemational magnanimity " 
is rather pathetic in its apparent delusion that Washington would 
ever sdr an inch abroad without the clearest prospect of a solid 
return. 

China’s case against Japan rests on the one fact that Manchuria 
is Chinese territory, and it is a strong one. Until September 18, 
1931, he says J apan controlled only about one-^haJ f of one per cent, 
of Manchurian territory . . . since then they have occupied over 
two-thirds.” Yet it is the bare truth, as Mr. Kawakami points 
out, that, but for Japan, all Manchuria would be Russian territory 
today. It cannot fairly be denied that Japan’s subsequent activities 
were almost wholly economic, that she developed wealth about 
which the Chinese had never bothered themselves, and has pro¬ 
vided peace and employment for millions of Chinese fleemg from 
the devastation caused by their own war lords and ICuoroiatang. 
One dtKTS not exonerate the Japanese military in saying that no 
just view of the conflict can be formed without reference to the 
shocking condition of China and the misdoings of her political 
classes. In this connection the introduction to Mr. Kawakanu's 
book, by the late Premier, Mr. Inukai, should be read by every 
student of Far-Eastern problems. Mr. Inukai writes as a life-long 
friend of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, to whom he gave asylum for long 
periods, and a sympathizer with the National ambitions, One 
quotation from lus preface must be given. 

'* The covenant then adopted (at the Wflihington Conference} was not 
meant to concede to China unbridled liberty id violate treatiei, disregard 
mternational obligaticMU, incite the uuiws the foreigners through 

ofhcLally compiled schcnl books and ofliaally iubsidiaed associadoos. 
What the treaty meant was to ^ve China an oppommity to put her own 
house in order without lorcigo taterference. . . . China could have under- 
taken the task of internal rehabititauoa, if sIk only had bad the will, 
without disturbing the foreigners and foreign rights. To attribute a|] her 
domesde troubles to ' alien imperialism ’ is neither truthful nor ntanly." 
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That is really the whole case against China in a nucshelK If 
Mr. Chih Mcng makes no attempt to meet it, the reason is unfor¬ 
tunately obvious, 

5. The Peesent Conditions of China, 

6 . Relations of Japan with Manchuwa and Monooua, 

In one of its earliest encounters with the League of Nations, 
Japan expressed polite regret that Geneva appeared to be imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with the historical background of the conflict 
in Manchuria. Many friends of Geneva must since then secretly 
have confessed the deadliness of the taunt. But for anyone who 
makes even a cursory survey of these two massive volumes, 
recently published in Tokyo, no possible excuse of imorance 
remains. Any charge of Japanese propaganda " is defeated by 
the fact that they contain very little that is not within the know¬ 
ledge of anyone who has read some Chinese history and has been 
able to watch events in the Far East at close quarters for the past 
twenty-five years. 

The volumes may be classified, broadly, under two heads; what 
specially interests Japan, and what interests the whole world. 
But it needs little perspicuity to sec how closely the tw'o are inter¬ 
woven, One factor which critics of Japan have never admitted 
is that the question of Manchuria and Mongolia is, for Japan, 
entirely different from any question of China Proper. It always 
has been, from the days of the Empress Jingo. And considering 
how often and how widely other Great Pow'ers have claimed 
special interests in territories not their own upon which othc« 
must on no account infringc^thc Monroe doctrine is the classic 
instancc^it is, to say the least, Pccksniffian to hold up indign^t 
hands at Japan's iniquities in Manchuria, especially remembering 
that all other lands are closed to her (most of all by those who 
now judge her most hardly) and that her islands are far too p^r 
in natural wealth to support her teeming population, which 
increases by 700,000 a year. It is impossible for Japan not to view 
with the gravest concern what happens inside her great neighbour. 
As the Lytton Report justly says, " At the heart of the problem 
for Japan lies her anxiety concerning the political development 
of modern China and the future to which it is tending.” With 
Russia impinging on the north and Mongolia nothing less than 
a Russian province, the spread of Kuomintang agitation into 
Manchuria and the alarming increase of Communism in Central 
China finally put Japan in a predicament in which it is not 
difficult to accept her plea that she has indeed acted in self-defence. 

Turning to the gcncrai interest of all the Powers, there is, of 
course, first and foremost the Red peril. The chapters in the fim 
volume on the growth and present extent of Communism in 
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China dcscn'c wide and careful attendon. The present writer 
has been able to check the statements from other sources, and they 
arc in no way exaggerated. It is the plain truth that Chinese 
bladonalism is in deadly peril of being swamped by Cotnmunisni, 
and no Power in the world can afford to shut its eyes to the fact, 
least of all a ^eat Asiadc Power like ourselves. In conjunedoa 
svith this is the vile and mendacious and-foreign teaching with 
which the minds of all Chinese schoolchildren are being inoculated, 
not by the chance inHuence of a few teachers, but by a deliberate 
policy for which the Kuomintang cannot but be held responsible. 
Not only by books, but posters, newspapers, and the continual 
observance of Humiliation Days (commemoradve of some alleged 
act of “ imperialist aggression ”), the whole of the younger genera¬ 
tion arc being reared to hate the foreigner and to accept the most 
poisonous untruths about him as gospd. It is a question whether 
in the long run China may not suffer more by this iniquity than 
foreigners. But in reading the earnest appeal of the Lytton Report 
for “ international co-operation in the internal reconstruction of 
China,'* it may well be felt that the Chinese textbooks arc not the 
least of the abuses calling for redress. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL 


CcLONiAL Poi4C¥i Bjf Dr. A+ Dt A. Dc Kni Ap^liiio+ Abridge 

don from the Dutdi by G. T. Reiucrp Ph*D.* Ln talJaboratioii with the 
author. Two voU, (Camh^dge £/mVmiVy Pms^ ageais for Martmm 
Kijho^f, The Hague,) £2 2^ net 

iry P. K. Wattal.) 

The appearance of tbb work is greatly to be welcomed, aj it fills a long- 
fclt gap in the study of eomparative politics. The audiar, after in 1914 
compledng hjs studies in diina^ was appointed cHiccr for Chinese affairs 
in the Netherlands rndits. Zn. 192^ he sensed on the Opium Commission 
of the League of Nadons. Five y^rs later he cotauncnccd the compiladon 
of the preseriE volume. He has since served with the Lytton- Commission 
in Manchuria. The Dutch share with the British and the French the 
honour of being one of the three great colonizing nations of the world 
and the responsibility of conErolltng (with them) the desdnics of one-third 
of the human race. The Dutch Ministry of Colonies is therefore to be 
congratulated for arranging the publication of these volumes and making 
accessible to English-knowing readers valuable Informadoii concerning 
Dutch colonial theory and pracdcc. The English transladon, though con¬ 
siderably abridged from the Dutch, srill covers T„aoo long pages and con¬ 
tains much detail that will perhaps not interest a very wide circle of 
readers. The work, though authoHiative, also suffers somewhat from a lack 
of the cridcal faculty, as there is in several paru of the picture ecm much 
of sunlight without the redeeming shade. Apart from these two draw- 
backs* the work is undoubtedly of permanent Interest to students of political 
science and pracdcal administrators all over the world and wUl remain an 
enduring monument to Dr. Kai Angellno's industry and ability. 

To an educated Indian these volumes must make a special appeal. 
Javanese culture has been in the past affected by Indian contact, and even 
now* there h a great dal that is in common hetw^een |ava and India. 
Moreover, the treatment of an Askde people by a Western nation over the 
entire period covered by the connection of Great Britain with India brings 
into clearer relief features and tcDdcncjcs rekting to Indian piohlems w^hich 
might otherwise seem perplexing. One secs a striking similarity in the 
problems of Java and India and notes the differences in the inanner of 
handling them by ihc Dutch and the British. There is, as in India* the 
growth of nationaiism with its concomiiant of political agitation and non- 
ccHipcratioii. Equally, there arc two schools of political thought t one secdoit 
saying all the constitutional reforms that have been granted are mere eye¬ 
wash and pretence and asking for complete Independence; another section 
saying that the Government has gone too far. There are indigenous rulers 
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m Java as in India, One leams there are three hundred itatei in the Dutch 
East Indies, The relations bem-cen the Indonesian States and the Dutch 
Govcmmctit are, hovrever, regulated on very djiJeretit principks from tfaiMc 
we are laimliar with in India. In rndia, the British Covernmeot stands by 
^ e treaties and regards them as sacred. Its |>olicy has been one of non- 
intervcftdnn in the internaj affairs of the States. Political officers cicrcUe 
BO supervision in the administration of frill-powered States. But in the Dutclt 
East Indies the pdicy pursued « a very different one. Practically all the 
Stato have been made to sign what b called a Short Declaration, under 
which the Dutch Government has " practically acquired freedom to act as 
It l^es.’* The Indonesian States Rules, which correspond to resolutions 
c^c Government of India in regard to potitkaJ practice, circumscribe the 
freedom of acnon of the indigenous rulers to an appreciable degree. In 
stating these outstanding differences om; must not he drawn mto mislcadine 
inferences and conclusions. WhUe the British view has been not to impore 
advanced ideas on the States and to let refoims emanate naturally from 
within, the Dutch do not believe in abstention which would leave the States 
in d« outer darkness of backwardness, ignorance, and evil,'* In the 
author s own words, " the more States, by making use of leadership and 
edocanon. discosw how to adapt themselves to the requirements of an 
enjighcencd admiiusiration that wishes to place the well-being and dc- 
vdopment of their subjeeu above all else, the less reason Acre will be for 
inicrterence. The two pousts of view are diffeieni, that is alt. 

A reference to these differences leads us to Ac wider questions, via,; 

(i,) What arc Ae aims of Dutch Colonial policy; and 

{u.) What practical steps have been taken in fulfrlment of Aese aims? 

The answer to question (L> is jjiven in a somewhat len«hv 
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3 serious drop in the Itvcl of prmptrity of tlie populACion or of the miser¬ 
able cxisimee of minioiii of people —the dr^th^rate is only io per 
as against 30 per i^ooo in British Indian and 13 i#ow io the Philippioc 
IsUnds. In educadofl coosidefabfe progress has been made : 6 5 per cent- ol 
males and n-j per cent, of females arc able to read and write. This com¬ 
pares well with the 71 per cent;- for iht literate populaiioD of British India. 
A system of pr^ular cdueation is worse than useless witbont a system of 
cotrununicatioos, and here again Dutch enterprise has been very successful. 
We will let figures speak for themselves: 


Populadon 
Roads 
Railways j 
Mileage 

Capital invested 


Postal Offices 
Telegraphs; 

Numner of offices 
Length of line 
Tclepnones: 

Number of offices 
Length of trunk lines 
irrigation: 

Length ... 


Capital invested 


DutcA Ea/f Indiej. 
60 Qiilliotis 
36,000 miles 


British India. 

372 millions 

60,000 miles (metaDed) 


6,000 miles 
ifQOO million guild¬ 
ers 
600 


L3 miles 
156 ernres 


23,S88 


1,200 !0rl&4 

28,000 miles 


347 

25,000 tndcs 




1^ million bouws of 32 million acres (by 
sawahs Govemment worts 

only} 

200 million guilders Rs. 130 croces 


In matters of fiscal pobey also ihe record ol Hcdland in recent times has 
been worthy of praise. TTiere was a period when the Colonies were re¬ 
garded by the Mother Country merely as a source of revenue. The Govern- 
ment in Holland applied any surplus of the East Indian Budget to the pay¬ 
ment of the interest on Duirh loans afid to public works in Holland. But 
with the advent ol mixlcrn ideas this point of view was abandoned^ and 
there have been no remittances to the Dutch Treasury since iS^, The 
incorporarion of the Netherlands East Indies as a body took place in the 
year tgii, when the principle of differentiatkra was established between the 
Colodcs and the Mother Country respecting property, asssets, and liabilidcs. 
This principle has governed Indo-British rebdons ever since dw assumpiion 
in 1858 of direct respnsibjlity by the Crown for India. The N.E. IndiEi 
are now a separatCi sclf-subsbting entityp with independent power 10 con¬ 
tract debts and to spend In its own iniercsts any favourable balance ol its 
Budgets. Dutch writers mention with great pride that the fiscal policy of 
HoL^d is characicriied by an unusual spirit of free trade, an open door 
policy of the most undiluted kind. All forcip and Indonesian capita] and 
all spirit of enterprise is admitted without discrimiiiation to carry on agri¬ 
culture, mining, comraerce. banking, indusiry, and fishing. All import and 
export is treated in the same way by the Dutc h Treaswyi and there is no 

* Telephone lines belonging to companies are not included. 
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picfcjciicc in fsvDur of imports from tfotl^Ad^ they SAyp is ^rc^tly 

in advance of the practice adopted by Mandatory Powers and other colooiz- 
tog nations. They point out that whereas 43 per cent, of India's imports 
come from the Uoitied Kingdom, which is the laigcst individual supplier 
in the Indian market, Holland’s share of exports to the N.E, Indies was 
only 153 per cenL in ipji as against Japan's i6‘8 per cenL It appears, how¬ 
ever, that Ottawa Is exercising Dutch minds, and diere is now a tendency 
to resort to a tariff policy with a view to protecting exports from Holland 
to the Netherlands Indies. It will be interesting to sec what thii ultiinatety 
leads to. 

We have dealt above with protectioo as one of the purposes of Dutch 
Colonial policy. We now proceed to see how far the other purpose—viz., 
development of the power of self-exertion in the indigenous population— 
has been achieved. Two tests have here to he applied! 

(i) How £ar the people of the Colonies have been associated in the higher 
branches of the dvil and nuhtary administradoni and 
(*) what extent popular self-governing insticuuoRS have been intro¬ 
duced. 

As regards " Indianizadon *' of the services, it appears that the higher 
branches are recruited almost endrcly from Holland, and there Is no policy 
of displacement of Dutch rEcnutmcDi by a sysiemadc training of the local 
population. This is in marked contrast to the policy of steady elimination 
of British recruittneat for so many of the superior services in India. 

This contrast becomes more marked still when we survey the achievement 
of the Dutch in the held of popular sclf-govemment. Uke the British, the 
Duuh realize " that the force of circumstances imposes popular conscious¬ 
ness, popular self-defence^ and popular responsibility as the only form of 
govcrninciii that will live in the future." They have, accordingly, taken 
some steps in the direction of telf^ovemnicnt tn the N.E. Indies. There is 
a " Volkjraad," or Council of the P^plc, having its seat at Bauvia, whose 
assent is required for all legisladve eoacunents. The Council, as cDusd- 
tuted in May, 1931, has 30 elected and to nominated Indonesian members, 

15 elected and 10 nominated Dutch members, and 3 elected and 3 nomin¬ 
ated members of foreign Asiatic ori^o, Chinese and Arabs. Or, in other 
words, out of €0 scats only to are occupied by elected representatives of the 
people. The proportion of elected members to the total in the Indian 
L^slaiis'c Assembly is very much higher. 

■^e Volksraad is competent to deal with only “ internal affairs" (a term 
which has not been defined and is regarded as incapable of definition) of 
the N.E. Indt^ in as far as the Constitutionai Act or Siatuces laid down 
by Dutch legistadoti do not determine otherwise. Matcen outside this 
category are dealt with by the Dutch Parliament. The Crown Is further 
empowered to provide, by an Order in Council, for cases where no agree- 
went has been come to between the Governor-General and the Legislative 
Assembly, even alter a repeated presentation of the Bill to the Legislative 
Assembly. As r^ards the Budget, each of its eleven sections "is detcr- 
mined by the Govemor-Geneml in consultation widi the Votksmad and sub- 
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milled ID die Lcgulattife in Holland for approval. TLc In Hian Budget is 
parsed fiiiaJl^ bjF tbe Id dun Legislature and b not even formally submitted 
for the "" approval of tbc British Parliament As regarcb executive power, 
" tbc brosd lino of policy are in tbc bands of the roporisibic Dutch MinistEr 
of the Colonics, the organ of Royal authorityp who, according to the 
fotmdadoDS o£ the parliamentary system, cannot nm countef to t±ic view* 
held by the Dutch ^liamcnt, so that* finally, the Statcs-Gencral detemiiDe 
the policy to be followed" {O^mi H^nd&oo\ of Me Neik^riands and 
Oaerscar Taritoriesy 1931, p. 385), 

One rncfe point and wc bavc done. Owing, it 15 said* " to misinterprcla- 
don of recent political reforms/^ tbc Government made a declaration some 
time ago in which it was said that icsponsibk Goveriuocnt in the Dutch 
East lodics cannot be promised in advance bccaiue it must Largely be the 
outcome of the people's selfexcrtion and belongs therefore to an unknown 
future.” Ever since, the quesaon (with which one ii familiar in India) U 
E>eing asked, why and how long Dutch leadership will still be needed in 
the East Indies^ To this. Dr. Kat Angelino gis^cs the following reply * 
whether 00 his own or his Govcxnrncnff behalf is not voy clear; " Western 
leadership must remain until the foundations have been constnictedp Thb 
implies that illiteracy must have disappeared as a lesuk of a good, general^ 
popular education* as it has disappeared in Japan; that the particularut 
village spheres must function as village atitonoinieSp as ccmcintis organs of 
the great whole; and that the popul^ credit system and the cooperative 
tnovement must have freed the people of debt and must, by the application 
of better methods of production, have called into existence a prosperous 
popLiladon and a strong middlo ckss.” If such a declaration were ever 
made in India it would be regarded there as postponing the realization of 
responsible sclf-goveriwnent to the Greek Kalends. 


5HAXi:sp£AJta tiuiouok EASTtaM Ev3£s. By Raojee G. Shahani, M^A-, D.LitL 
(//cr£m /ofCpA.) 63. 

by Mas. WESTBtooK.) 

Dr, Sbahani, however one may dissent from his conclusions, has some¬ 
thing to say, and has written an interesting and suggestive booki. He is 
very learned as to contemporary and seventeenth and eighteenth century 
judgments on fihakapcaic, and the collectton he has made is valuable. He 
compares the adubdon of the seveniccnth and nineteenth ccniuiica with 
the critical attitude of the mchre uniformly critical eighteenth century. He 
finds today in England only G, Bernard Shaw and T. S, Eliot who dare 
10 stand out from the general chorus of praUe; Cnriwafiy has followed the 
English lead and has taken Shakespeare 10 her hosoni; in France he is 
little read and is regarded as somewhat barbaric. 

When we read of the Indian student's introductiofi to Shakespeare* or 
indeed to any English poetry^ as dramatically and bitterly portrayed by 
Dr. Shahani, we w*ondef indeed at the genuine appreciation of our literature 
shown by Indian writers and by our own Indian friends. We hope his 
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picture is some^^haE avcidi^wu^ although it b not lo long ago tioct bi 
Englbh and Scoitbh schools the Jovcliom of Shakespeare^j music was 
overpowered by the floods ci pedaodc doi^s doc bad to tackle about obfolcte 
wor^ and recondite allusioos. The beauty of the words it is not easy for 
the foreign reader to appredate; and it Is with happy astoiiishment that 
one finds diligent and disoermng Indian icholais who realize the dignity 
and pathos of Bums^ the burning speech of Shakespeare's Hamlet and 
Macbetb and Othello, the ethereal verse of Shdiey, Not very long ago we 
in London heard Harendianath Chattopadhyaya render the parts of Shylock* 
Hamlet^ and Olhelloj with most persuasive understanding. But one can 
believe that this enchantment of the actual phrase docs not appeal to the 
majority of Indians; and, like Dr* Shahani, they demand satbfaction, and 
fail to find it, with the tonienL We expected the author to cridebe the 
scorics ci Shakespeare's plays; for even English readers deplore the lack of 
invention of a diajnatisL who took old siorics as he found them, with their 
obsolete and clanking machinery of masquerade and coinddenceH But Dr^ 
Shahani passes that over: he ddbes lo find out Shakespeare's reUgion and 
his philosophyp and u disappointed dut all the mysdeism of Shakespeare 
resolves itsdf Into a shuddff at the " something after doth." Elaborately^ 
and at length, the author sets forth the Indian idea of a great thinker^ 
which demands that thought to be great must be original, profound, fertile* 
and universal; and he finds that on all these points Shakespeare fails, just as 
he failed as a rdigiom teacher. But docs not Dch Shahani, mbkd perhaps 
by vague and general eulogia of Shakespeare, ask more of him than be, 
as a dramatisE whose funttion b only to present^ illumined by his poeck 
genius, the life of man on the earth, can reasonably be expected to give? 

The book is a valuable piece nf research, and expresses the outiwk of 
student India, nourished (or perhaps fordhly fed) for long on E n glish 
literature, now awaking cd criadKC, and to select, and to argue* where 
formerly it had blindly accepted. Dr. Shahaiii is an acuTe and eloquent 
spokesman of the younger generation, and his voice is one weU worth 
listening to. (But what does he mean by saying that cht England-retumed 
young Indian hectors his poor little wife in the mtxst approved Englbh 
fashion*’?) 


Wftrmix Islam? A Survey of Modem Movements in the Moslem World. 
fidiEcd by H. A. R. Gibb, Frofessor of Arabic in the University of 
London. (Coflancs.) 15J+ net. 

(Remeu^td ty L V. S. Wiijtrssos.) 

Thjs is an important book, comaining a wealth of information about 
present-day Muslim movements, problems, and aspirations. 

There arc now, it has been estimated, as many as two hundred and fifty 
millians of Muhammadans in the world, and on this account alone their 
future is a matter of universal concern- But the interest k a spedal one, 
depending on the peculiar character of a unique system^ and on the nature 
of the crisis which that system is now experiencing- For Isbm has been 
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itincd^ un^er before, hy great world cveHES and iniirnial coDvuIsioii$» and 
h rapidly emerging fifoiri tbe cnedicvalisin io which, she Mcmed^ hll only 
the other day, m be tHunersed for all time. Broadly speakings the lenckncy 
at presenc seems to be mwa/di the adoption nf separate mtiDiialistie ideals— 
as in Turkey, Persia, and Egypt—and the abafidonmcnt of ihc pan-lslamic 
dream which stirred so many hearts a few years ago. How is this general 
tendency operatmg in the vartous Muhammadan coimorics, hom the 
Atlantic to the Far East? How far is it likely to grow in intensity? How, 
cspectallyp is ic going to affect the unity of Islam, and to weaken the bonds 
which have imposed, for 1,300 years, the same codes of bw, the same 
mental outlook, and the same cssendal soda! forms, on so many different 
races? Whither Islam?'" is an attempt to provide the material for the 
solution of such questions as these. 

The method of analysis adopted h to divide np the Islamic world into 
sections, each of which is treated by an expert^ who knows hU part of that 
world from within. Profssor Louis Massignon writes on Africa (excluding 
Egypt); Professor Kauipfimcyer on Egypt and Western Asia; UcUL-Colonel 
M. L. Fcrrar on India; and Professor C C. Berg on IndoncsinH Turkey, 
Persia* and Afghanistan arc, unforrunandy, briefly noticed only- Professor 
Gibb, the editor, contributes two long essays; one is ao introduction to the 
whole subject, while in the other he aticmpts a general interpretation and 
a forecast The essays are all valuable as expositions of facts, and all are 
intercatingly written, in spite of an occasional tendency to difluseness. 
Perhaps that of Professor Massignon* though the shortest, is the most 
suggestive of all, as in his observation that '"in Islam the movements of 
opinion brood secretly and io silence* and suddenly break out without 
giving, as far as can be seen, any warning indicarions." It is certainly true 
that history shows that orderly evolution b exceptional in Mudun sodetiei, 
but the point is not often emphasized and has probably never been better 
expressed than here^ 

Professor Gibb's cojiduding summary is a cautious one, Recogniiiog 
the rashness of dogmatic gcncralizarions which will fit tbe varying circum¬ 
stances and unequal rivilizations of the central lands, not to sp^k of 
North-West Africa* India* and Indonesia, he tends to the view that though 
Islam looks like being dethroned as the orhitor of social life, it has lost 
Utde of its force as a reUgion, even in those countries where the passion 
for modernization if strongest. 


INDIA 

PoLtncAi. [noia, 1832-1933- Edited by Sit John Cummings {Oxford 

PresfJ) 3J. 6d- net- 

(R^vttwtd Ify Huow Molsox* h-p.) 

There was a real need for a volume of this kind to provide in convenient 
form a summary of information about the politics of India. Those who 
know nothing of India will find in this work sketches hill of new infonna- 
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non; iho« who have made some study of rndian probfenw will find familiar 
farts arranged and catalogued for ready reference. The studies in liiii book 
arc die work of experts, and coosetjucatjy are of value to the most and the 
least learoed. 

Lord Irwin contributa the first and the most valuable chapter Ln the 
book. He is usMliy thought of as a politician and a churchman; in this 
essay we are reminded that he » also an historLin and a sometime Fellow of 
All Souls. We have here a phUosophical survey of the record of the British 
IP India and of their consistent, if uaconscioiu, policy from the early years of 
the ninetcendi century to associate Indians increasingly with the admirnstrih 
non. He points out how every constitutiona! advance which has taken place 
in what are now the British Dominions had an immediate repercussiDn on 
India, " We may justly claim for the old East India Company," he says, 
” that even m those far off days when a united India, srili mart a united self- 
governing India, could have beeo hardly more dian the merest fantasy, its 
administration unconsciously laid foundatioos from which the modem com 
sQtuPoJial life of India has grown," He faces quite frankly the formidable 
and fundamentaj question of whether Western democratic principles are 
capable of being ever assimilated by the Indian peoples. He shows, however 
that any other course would have been impossible and that the events of the 
last twenty-five years have only been a great acceleration alone the same 
CDursf fJiai wc have always followed. 

^rd Irwm’s article is a remarkable revelation of the basis of his policy 
when Vtceroy, Unlike a mere administrator, he did oot regard each problem 
M a single issue to be solved on opportunist lines; he regarded hb period of 
oftcc as a chapter in India’s hbtory whidi must carry on the talc of those 
which preceded it and prepare the way for those which must follow and 
which must brmg the talc to its logical conclusion, 

A series of chai^dcscrib« the development of Indian polidcaJ activities, 
^fessor Dt^wcll d^s with the penod from 1^34, when Lord William 
^tinck acimg on Maatday'j advice introduced English education, untiJ 
1®? ^ Jnev,table consequence in the birth of the 

Indian NauonaJ Congres. Professor Rushbrook Wilfiamj describes the 
^uered hisi^ of C^gtess and shows how it remained a great national 
body UJid 1918 when the dominance of the Left Wing, whichXted from 

Zn M T:T^ M^lerates inm 1^; 

tion. Mr^f. A. Jones, ^e great editor of Tic from rata to 

takes up the *<07 of chc Moderates, contrasts their effectivenesj by JSn 

Conference, it is the Moderates like Sir Tej Bahfdur'&pnj' 
and Mr. Sastri who are moulding India’s future, while ^Mr’ 
pnsoned by hb obstinately sterile mind leave. ' j 

prty in India for which he undoubtedly ha speak 'P^**^**^ 
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Sir Theodore Mc^riwo^ for sbiEecn years or the staff at Aligarh^ writes with 
sympathy and understanding of ibc Muhammadan commuDity and of its 
claims. He shows how the prospect of the Minio-Morley Reforms caused 
the formation of the AlModia Muslim L^gue^ and its Lnsistcncc upon 
separate electorates. There has brtd too litde said in this country of the real 
masons which underlie the Muslim denxands for safeguards to the new con- 
stitudon^ and this paper h valuable beseause it emphasizes that Islam is not 
only a creed but also a eiviliiationj and that therefore a* between Hindus and 
Muslims " the problem of India is mternational^ not national/' 

The other minorities arc treated of in short studies by writers familiar with 
their problems. Mr. Chanrej Molony, wriung with long cipcncnce of 
Madras, gives a fair estimate of the advance made in recenc years by the 
Depressed Classes* The spokesmen of these unfortunate masses are naturally 
inclined to exaggerate tbe misery which their servile status mvolves for them; 
Mr, Morley is inclined to attach more importance to their economic stib- 
jecdoD. He thinks that the retention of uDCDucbabilicy is as much due to the 
interests of empiDyers as to the dogmas of religion^ and ** the political agita¬ 
tion over the disabilities of the Indian emigrant in the Stroiis 5 cidements,, 
Ceylon, and South Africa, springs quite as much from a desire for abundant 
and cheap outrasEc labour as from a scttsidvcncss to Indian dignity 

A chapter on *" Mr. Gandhi as a Factor in Indian Fohdes ” is interesting 
rather os a summary of that remarkable career than as throwing any fresh 
light on an. enigmadcal personality^. A chapter ou Subversive Movements/* 
by Mr* Campbell Ktr, m.p., should be read by anyone who doubts the need 
for exceptional judidol procedure in dealing with the terrorist mafvemcni in 
Ekmgal. Of special value arc the last three essays in which Sir Robert 
Holland imats of the “ Federal Idea " of the Indian States which has so 
profoundly affected the whole future course of ronsdtudonai plans for India; 
Lofd Zetland paints with a broad brush the first two Round-Table Con- 
fcrcnces; and Mr. F. H. Brown fixes on the pemvsnent pages of a book those 
recent events in 1932 whieb we read in recent papers but find It so difficult 
to recall with precision. 

This small book is admirable in its limiDcd scope and should be of the 
utmost use to anyone who wishes 10 follow intdligicnriy the events of the 
pregnant coming year. 


Finance and Cohmexce tn Ftb&itAL India. By ” Brithh Indian/" {Oxford 
Unipmity PwsJ) 53. net. 

{RrPKH'cd by U F- Rushbroc* Williaus.) 

This little book contains a most workmanlike survey of the problems to 
be faced In laying the financial foundations of an All-India Federationj and 
it deserves to be studied by all who are interested, whether directly or 
indireedyp in solving these problems. The author does not write mctcly as 
a theorbl: it is pbin tiiat he has had pracdcal eipcricnce in Indian finance 
of these pne-Federation days. His guidance is thrmigbour ot the most 
serviceable kind, and he has steadily kept in view '* the earnest hope and 
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belief that a way can be loiuiJ alang which the two countries can travel 
hamioniously toother and help one another, each in its own special way, in 
establishing and working a ennstitvtioo.” 

The oridcal faculty of the anonymmu author is formidably developed, as 
will be apparent from hit remarks upon certain of the reports of speda) 
committees appointed between the second and third Round-Table Con¬ 
ferences. He has some pointed things m say, but he says them with restraint 
and with an obvious desire to be fair to all sides. More notable sdll, be 
conuives to hold the balance strictly even as between British India and the 
Indian Stales. And while he does not Jind himself able to endorse without 
reservadoD the ebims of eidter side, be has expounded eonBiedog points of 
view, and pronounced judgment upon them, with an impartiality which is 
beyond all cavil. 

This is indeed a most noteworthy Utdc book, and deserves a wide circula¬ 
tion, There is nothing in it which is too technical for the ordinary reader, 
and the presentation of complicated issues is remarkably lucid. 


Thx IsniAtr Riodlc. By J<^r Coalman. (Hump/trty Touitttin.) 2s. tid, net, 
(Rftfiewed hy Si» Chau£S Fawcett.) 

In this small book the di/hculties of the problem of conititutiona] progress 
in India that has now reached such a critical stage arc admirably stated by 
Prafessor Coalman, whose experieoce and knowledge lend special authority 
to his views. Apart from this, his fordbic and ludd logic will appeal to 
most readers, ev'cn if they differ tom some of his conclusions or arguments. 
His essay also deals with the questians discussed in a that rinIr^T 

due account of the Indian, as well as the British, point of view. 

As Professor Coalman points out, the difficulties in the way of the creation 
of an All-India Federation proceed from every ode af the three parties to Jt— 
the Britidi people, the people of India, and the Indian Princes. As to the 
communal prcfalem, the situation has advanced, since he wrote in May. 
193a, by the dedsion of the British Oovernment on the representation of the 
various communities in Provincial Legisbturcs; and the restdt has, for¬ 
tunately, not been so embarrassing or unsetding as he thought it might be. 
But the hostile claims of Hindus and Modems on this question remain 
unappeased; and it can scarcely be said that rbc time has yci come for the 
almost unfeiittcd autonomy for the Provinces which Professor 
advocates and which, as he says, " assumes a scctlemcnt of the minorities 
problem." The proposal that he makes to solve the difficulties about 
autonomy at the centre during the " trantitional period" also involves 
serious obstacles. He suggests an extended Executive CbundJ for the 
Gm-ernmeut of India “composed of the best men who can be fouiid,*^ 
representative oat only of British-Indian poltdcians, but also of the I n d ia n 
States-^ C^l that ^Id not be responsible m the Central Legislature. 

would (he thinks) be able to contml and receive its support. He alw 
hopes that Indian political leaders will accepi the proposal as a unique 
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arrangement » meet uni<]ue oreumitauMs and a* one that b avowedly 
tratuitory Lit prepaiadon for the time when an All-India Federation can be 
completely created. This would, he holds, lead to awperadon with the 
Govemment t^ India and be a more flciihle and appropriate method of 
miling the (ernis on which central autonomy should be achieved than the 
present plan of drawing up a complete scheme with more or less rigid safe¬ 
guards. If this proposal were accepable to Indian politkal leaders and 
would result in the co-operadoo he visualises, it would, of course, have a 
great deal to commend iL The fulfilment of the former premise, hoi^ca', 
seems unlikelyi and the weakness of the other it indicated by Professor 
Coatman^s criticism of the somewhat s im ila r proposal that was made by die 
Government of India on the Simon Comoiitsion report, that the \iceroy s 
Execudve Council should become more “responsive” though remaining 
non-rcspoEuihle to the Indian Legislature. He points out, for instance, the 
unlikelihood that Indian polirical leaders of the front rank would enter the 
Government of India on tudi terms, and the virtual artainty that their 
influence would disappear if they did. 

Bur though he may not have found an answer to the riddle that will 
satisfy British and Indian statesmen, there is no doubt that Professor 
Coatman’a contributions to its right untferstanding is one of real valtse, 
particularly for those who have no prior act^uaintance with the subject and 
desire enlightenment on the problems it involves. 


nfjvr east 

DoctWE-VTS p’Etotjes OaiENTALEs. par IMnstitut Francis de Damas. 

No. I: Poierics Syro-M^jopotamiennes du XIV* SiWe. Par }. Sauvaget. 

(Parts: Erne/r Eerofur.) 

In another noiiee we have commented upon the high lev'd of the work 
done by the Ftench Insdniie. The first volume of the “ Documents ” is a 
catalogue Tniioan^ of the pottery housed in the Institute. In a brief intro- 
ductioQ of eight pages Monrictir Sauvaget, vrell known through previous 
publications, describes where the pottery was recoverHid, and further the 
manufacture of two types; finally, he dwells upon the influence of Meso¬ 
potamian work. The forty-nine plates are beaurifully ptoduted by the 
French collotype process. 

No. a: La Maison Syricnnc. Par R, Thoumin. 

We cannot do better than quote the first sentence of this valuable public^ 
tion: “La roaison compte au notnbre des fails cssentids de gfographie 
htimainc.” It is this fine espression and idea which underlies the comr 
posidon of the monograph. After the physical description of the country, 
die different types of houses arc reviewed, those in mud, in sione, and in 
rock, and finally the ground plans arc dealt with. Numerous illustrations 
in half-tone make it easy to t^tain a complett: view of the Syrian house in 
the Hauran and other places. A very dear map is at the end of the 
handsome volume. 
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BuufiTiN d'Etudei 0«*ntm.ei. PublJi paf I’lnstitiit Franpiis dc Dama*. 
TodiB J9JI* (Paris: Emeu Lentux.) 

This excellent iournal U printed in Cairo in a beaud£iil style. The French 
oexupatioa of Syria has produced a whotesocDc e^eet upao the revival of 
Arabic literature and cdture in general, and the new Bulkdn is a tesuniony 
to the standard of erudition comparable to that of Paris itself. Monsieur 
Mwignon coQtributes an opening article on the inEuence of Islam in the 
Middle Ages on dte foundatioii of |cwisb banks, M. T -aeon contribuies a 
paper on two cnidfomi churches in the Hauran, Saini-Hie d'Earaa and 
die church of Segra, to which exceUcot illustrarions and plates have been 
added. Another ardcle of special iniiercst is by R, Thoumin on two parts 
of Damascus; the Chrisdan of Bab Musalia and the Kurdish—the sites, the 
buildings, water supply, customs, etc Monsieur Lecerf writes on Sibli 
Stunayyd, the cootemporary moralist, who died only a few years ago, 
Brides a few other articles of e<]ual standing, there arc some able reviews 
of recent books published in Syria, and the smdeot and general reader will 
be grateful to learn of their ejusience, as 10 pre-war days it was very dif finifr 
to hear of the literary aedvity of Syria. We feel caniident that the losdtuce 
will continue to devote its efforts towards spreading the knowledge of 
literary aod ardsde developments in Syria, 


FAR EAST 

La MoiTASCHia Anhahite, By Robert Pedt, Docteur cn Droit (Paris: 
Lxi ^Jiaoni Domat-Moatchreslien, F, Loviroit et Cre,) ^ fr. 

{Reeiewed by Da. H, G. QuAaircH Waus.) 

Annaniite culture owra its peculiar interest m the fact that, now that 
China is no longer an empire, the Annamite monarchy alone preserves those 
ancient cultural tradidons which formerly ocntrcJ about the Imperial Court 
of China, Now only the Emperor of Aiuum remains i» bear the dile of 
Son of Heaven, and to carry out tbe royal rites of Chinese gi yrt tof worship. 
Mofeover, it is probable that Annamite culture preserves some archaic formi 
which long ago disappeared from China. 

The present scholarly work cannot fail to inicrcst all who study 
monarchical institutions, cspccUlIy those of the various nations of Indl 
China, The author has made careful use of the sources available in 
European tanguagia, and. though there is no evidence of his having any 
dirert acquainunce with indigenous literature, on the other hand Iw has 
ob^i^ so^d informadon from diose personally acquainted with the 
ti^itional life of the Court at Huf. The result is a well-balanced areouni 
of the rites of accession, the early Court ceremonies, the priesdy and secular 

^t of the W, admitiistradon, hU Court, and finally the royal 

obsequici. A iiscfuJ bibbography h appciufed 

It U unfortunate that Dr, Ped, does not appear to have had any oppoc- 
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tuniiy for pcrsotml obscrv^Ldoii^ the more so as the hit few years have scea 
a detnisc df the Crdwa with its accQmpanymg funerary aud iustallatiau 
ceremomes in Annam, as also in the neighboiuiug kingdoms c£ Siam and 
Cambodia. It is further a matter for regret that the author confin-cs himself 
mainJy to the earlier reigns of the present dycLasTy^ since the Annamitc 
monarchy is^ even at the present dme^ not a mere survival. It is a living 
institution, and as such s^l plays a definite r6Ic in the government of the 
country. The present work whets our appedte for more mformatian as to 
ihc working d£ the native governnienl tn conjunction with modern French 
policy^ but it docs not satu^ that appetite. Notwithstanding these limita- 
fions^ howcvcTp the book makes an cLtceilent introduction to Ae subject. 


Fauura-t-il £vAciJut n'lNDocHitTE? By Jean Dorseone, (Paris: La Noae^lie 
SodM la fi^ocs. 

(Rcffitu^ed ity K, M. PAjnicjwR.) 

M. Dorsenne has written an mtercsdDg study of FraneoHAnnamitjc 
relations under the above tide. The dde is a slightly misleading one. 
M. Dorsenne does nor discuss either the possibility of evacuating Indochina 
or even the establishment of a modified form of self-government in the 
colony. What the book contains Is an acute analysis of the sodal and 
politica] maiaisc resulting &om the economic colonlaiisni of France In 
Endo-Chioa. Students of British policy in India would find the book 
extremely inEercsting;i both from the points of view of comparison and 
contrast. The social prohlefn^ with which M. Dor^enne deals are in a 
limited degree appUeablc to India ^ while the economic and polidcal aspects 
are interesting as evidence of the con^ast in the colonial policies of France 
and England. Socially all contact between the Annamites and the French 
seems to be Interdicted^ As M. Dorsenne puts it: Sauf ^ Hu 4 s^cxcT' 
dse l^ioflueDcc bienfaisante d'un r&idcnt sup^ieur inteiligcnt et energique^ 
le divorce cst total entre protccicurs ct proi^&. La Sodi^tif bicn ^ev6e de 
Saigon Ignore les Annamites, id gar^on inculte ct vnlgaire s^estimeiaii 
d^onor^ s"il recevait dans son salon un de ces mandarins courtois fin et 
Icttr^ dans le gcure de ceux que Jules Eobsib'cs nous a d^peints de si 
inoubliable fa^n!'^ If the French claim that they are less susceptible to 
colour-feeling than the British in social psychology, that is not apparent in 
ibis description of their officially accepted code of b^viour. 

H there are eomparisons of this nature in regard to social life^ the polidcal 
and ccoDomk policy of the French in Indo-ChLna and England m India 
seems to differ fundainentally. The system of monopolies on which the 
fiscal regime in Indo-China soil seems to be based was diwarded long ago 
in India* PolidcaJIy also the idea of associating the people of Indo-China 
effectively with the administration has doc yet found favour. 

The most interesting portions of M. Dorsenne^s book arc those which 
deal with the Communist parties in Indo-China. Here he seems to speak 
with first-hand informadon and vdth Intimate knowledge of the personalities 
behind the movement. 
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tiUGCS ET RiAirrfs CoLD^^tALEj. By Gascon Pelletier and LmiU Rouhaud. 

(Paris: AndrS Toumon!^ 30 £r. 

This bc»k begins with a luggeidve ^say on La Doctrinr Coloniak,"" 
in which the saying of MoDitS(|iiicii on cock^ucsq made by democracies is 
quoted : ** They enjoy the advantages neither of a reptiMk nesr of a 
monarchy.** French colonial history has» however* given the lie to this 
doctrine. The author's view is; ^* Men are ln£nc[iced by two feelings: 
justice and hope/* The mission of the colonizing power is to be just# to 
develop the country, but also, within reasoo, to offer the conshUdon of 
cvcfitual cniandpadon. There follow a very usefuJ survey of the resources 
of the French t^onies^ in which much space is giv'en to todochtna and 
Madagascar, and a study of their econotiiic and adminiscradve problems^ 
Much interest attaches to the last section# which deals with ioteruational 
problems. For tndoctuua he recommends a poHq^ of frieudly eociperadon 
with the British in Malaya and Hongkong^ with Siam^ and with the 
Philippine Islands. He seta daugcr in the ambidorts of Germany and Italy 
and the suggestion cmanadng from certain American quarters for the 
payment of French war debts by the cession of blands of the West Indies. 


An Sekvice ns i.Tm:»0CH[K£ : L''fEtFvii£ m Maoeic? Lono, By Licut-<]o 1 ood 
Ch- Bdnard. (Paris ; 

Maurice Long had a notable career already previous 10 his appoLdEmem 
as Govcmor-Gcneral of Indochina^ but the present volume deals only with 
the four years dxiring which he held that office. His first problem was the 
financial one, and as in 1920 there was Hide hope of obtaining adequate 
support from France he found it necessary to try the experiment of raising 
a loan locally (the first of its kind). The amount asked for was six million 
piastres. Already on the eleventh day ihb amount had been raised. Owing 
to the high value of the piastre he was able to protect Indochina from the 
monetary crisis occasioned by the fall of the French franc and assure her an 
era of prosperity comparable lo that o£ the OnJted States- His next task 
was to develop the economic resources of the cminiry. This was much 
fadlitatcd by the construction of roads and raUways, the first of which 
cxdted the admiration of Lord Northcliffe, It was fortunate that the first 
four years tA the post-war period were marked by Internal tranquillity# as 
France was in a state of exhausdom In spite of the reduced effectives at 
the disposal of the French authorities, raids from the Chinese border were 
few, and easily repulsed. 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


THE NORTHBROOK SOCIETY 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1932 

The Annual General Meeting of the Northbrook Society was held 
at the Society's rooms, 21, Cromwell Road, London, S.W> 7, on 
Thursday, September 22, i$32. Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, 
K.C.I.E., occupied the Chair, and was supported by Mn C. £« 
Buckland, c.i<E«, CoL W. M. Coldstream, C.I.E., Lady Mullick, 
Dr. F. S. Goda, l.r.c.p.s., Mr, and Mrs. S. L. Polak, Mis, 
Nicholson, Mr, and Mrs. Gordon Roy and Miss Gordon Roy, 
Mrs. Damry, Mrs. and Miss Bahadurji, Miss Percival-Hall, Miss 
Beck, Miss Thomas Jones, Mrs, and Miss Oliver, Mr, £, Oliver, 
Hon. Secretary, etc. 

The Secretary, having read the notice convening the meeting, 
was called upon by the Chairman to read the Report, as follows: 

Annual Report for 1931 

The record of work for the twelve months ended December 31, 
1931, follows closely the programme oudined m the Report of die 
preceding year. The whole of the income of the Society, available 
after its administrative expenses are met, has been employed in 
providing Grants-in-Aid to deserving Indian students in this 
country who happen to reqiiiie necessary fmancia] asdstance to 
enable them to complete the final graduate or further research 
courses. The attention of the Commitiee has been largely coh' 
centrated upon investigating the qualihcadons of the applicants 
for these Grants and selecting the most deserving of hefp. This 
work calls for no little discrimination and judgment in order to 
insure, from among a number of applicants, that the most worthy 
shall benefit. The proof that this endeavour has been successful 
in the past has been provided by the smdents themselves, most of 
whom, having benefited thereby, have not only been able to take 
their fmaJ degrees, but to obtain responsible and lucrative posts 
subsequendy. 

The Sir Dinshaw Petit Library has been another object of the 
Committee’s attention, as its usefulness to students of Oriental 
literature is a feature of the Society's work in their intcresL It 
is kept upto-datc as raendoned below, 

In regard to the social complement to the Society’s essentially 
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educational acdvines, it is intcresimg to record chat it has been 
privileged to co-operate with the National Indian Association in 
a scries of functions in honour of distinguished public men both 
on appointment to great offices in India or on their return, to¬ 
gether with social reunions of students and of visitors from India 
and their British friends. These opportunities have special educa¬ 
tional value as establishing amicable relations between the peoples 
of both countries. 

Grants-iu-Aid 

In ^l, thirteen Grants of ^50 each have been made smcc the 
inception of the now settled policy of the Society to use its avail¬ 
able funds in helping the higher grade of Indian students. Two 
of these Grants were made durmg the year under review, as 
follows 

Mr. S. Ana/ar who at the time was studying for his PhX), 

degree at the Imperial College of Science, London, Mr. 
Anwar Ullah secured the degree and has since returned to 
India. 

Mr, T. D, K<insara, who was studying for his Ph.D, degree at 
Cambridge University. He, too, was successful, and has re¬ 
turned to India. 

The new appointments to Grants will be noted in the next 
Report, 

Sir Dinshaw Petit Librarv 

The educational purpose served by the library is evidenced by 
the regular requests for the loan of books by Indian students and 
other scholars. The library is being kept abreast of the times by 
purchases of current works from its special endowed fund, the 
object being to make it a representative collection of Oriental 
works. The Committee have the pleasure once more to acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to the Library Sub-Committec, consisting 
of Captain L. A, Cranmer-Byng, Mr. C. E. Buckland, and Mr. 
H. S. L. Potak, for invaluable service in keeping the collection 
up-ttMlatc. Captain Cranmer-Byng’s personal constant super¬ 
vision and recommendations deserve special recognition. The 
Committee are encouraged by his otpert advice to buy such cosdy 
works as ^rshaU's Mohenjo-Dsro, Codiington and Rothei 
stein s Ancient IndtOf etc.—acquisibons which arc regarded as 
likely to prove of increasing value to the library. ^ 

SoCtAl, FxmcTTONS 

The following functions have been held during the year as 
referred to above: 


The Ncnhhroo^ Society iBi 

A Nettt Year Party^ on Januaiy 3. 

A Reception to Lord WiUingdon on hit appointment as Viceroy 
of India, on March 3. 

A Reception to Lord Irwin on his retirement from the Vice- 
royalty of India, on fune 26. 

A Reception to Members of the Round-Table Conference and 
other Visitors from India, on November 6. 


Loss Throuou Death 

The Northbrook Society has suflered irreparable losses during 
the year, especially that by the dca± of their illustrious President, 
Lord Harris. Lord Harris remained to the end of his long life 
an outstanding personality in whatever sphere he chose to adorn. 
As statesman, sportsman, and a great social figure, he left his 
mark upon, three generations of the British Empire. It is especi¬ 
ally gratifying to remember that he always showed the keenest 
personal interest in the aifairs and objects of this Society, and on 
two notable occasions himself organized special entertainments 
for the members and guests. Another loss was the untimely death 
of Sir Basanta Mullick, He was an eminent authority on Indian 
education, who had occupied high public positions, and was a 
charming colleague whose advice was of incstimahle value to the 
Committee. The loss of a veteran member of the Society is also 
to be regretted m the passing of Sir William T. Morison, ic.c.s.i., 
who, through his membership of the Society, had for many years 
since his retirement manifested his friendly Interest in India. 

A second vacancy on the Committee was caused by the retire¬ 
ment of Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc, another high educational authority, 
owing to his permanent return to India. 

The Committee has been able to fill these two vacancies by the 
appointment of Lady Mullick and Mr. A. Yusuf Alt, whose co¬ 
operation is sure to prove of great value in the Interests of the 
Society. 

R£TlR£U£^rr OF Memeehs of Cokmittes 

In conformity with Regulation 34 of the Articles of Association, 
the following members of the Committee are redring, but are 
eligible for re-election; 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggtee, k.c.i.e. 

F. S. Gotla, Esq., l.e.c.f. and s. 

Lady Mullick. 

E. Oliver, Esq. 

F. J. P. ^chter, Esq., m.a. 

A. Yusuf All, c.fi.E. 
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AtJoiTED Accounts 

The Hon, Treasurers Audited Accounts are placed on the table 
for inspection, 

Gift OF Periodicals 

The thanks of the Society arc due to the Government of India 
for official publications, to the India Office and the Office of the 
High Commissioner for the gift of periodicals and official 
publications, which include the following: The States man ^ 
Madras Mail, Times of India, Pioneer Mail, Calcutta Gazette, 
Calcutta Ret^iete\ also to Mr. John Murray for the Quarterly 
Retfiete and East and West, Ltd-, for the Asiatic Reaietv, which, 
like the above publications, have been supplied for many years, 
and are much used and appreciated. 

The Chairman, in the course of his review of the period covered 
by the Report, said: The Committee can look upon the results of 
its labours with a certain amount of satisfaction as having been 
successfully devoted again to furthCTing the cause of the educa¬ 
tional and social interests of India. There were a number of 
philanthropic bodies now in England inspired by a more or less 
similar aim, and in order to avoid overlapping, it had been found 
necessary to plan a specific course that shall produce the maximum 
of good for the money and activities which were available for our 
objects. After long experience of the needs of students from India, 
they bad come dchnltcly to the conclusion that the most effective 
means of rendering such help as would confer permanent benefit 
on the recipients was to assist those who had reached the border¬ 
land of their studies for attaining their English diplomas and 
found themselves in need of funds to reach the final staga. The 
resources of the Society were limited, but such as they were, they 
had been devoted exclusively to this purpose, and, as the Report 
had described more fully, they had good reason to be satisfied 
with the results achieved. 

The Library, continued the Chairman, had been fully kept up 
to its high standard bj^ the Library Sub-Committee, under the 
expert advice of Captain L, Cranmer-Byng., j.f., and the many 
valuable additions made during the twelve months under review 
have contributed substantially to making the collection one of 
the most representative of Oriental literature. The applications 
for the loan of books arc the most practical tribute to its usefulness, 
and it may be noted in proof ot it that it furnished textbooks 
necessary tor the preparation of theses which earned Doctorate 
diplomas for a good many students, and also for others engaged 
in research and scholarly work. 
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Turning to the social side of the Society’s work, the Chairman 
said that he vi^as deased to see Miss Beck amongst chose present. 
Those who attenoed the enjoyable gatherings owed much to her 
for the success of the funedons in which the Northbrook Society 
had co-operated with the Nadonal Indian Assodadon. Among 
the more notable of these had been a farewell recepdon to Lord 
Willingdon prior to bis departure to take up his Viccresal dudes. 
These Funedons served specifically to perpetuate the wimes of the 
illustrious founder of the Northbrook Society, to promote friendly 
rcladons between the Bridsb and people of India. (Cheers.) 

The Society had suffered cxcepdonally heavy losses by death 
during the past year, said the Chairman. The passing of their 
revered President, Lord Harris, bad left a void which was being 
felt not only by reason of his eminent posidon and his active 
s^patbics with the work of the S€x:iety, but of the difficulty in 
finding a comparable successor. The Committee had given much 
thought to filling this vacancy, but most of those who might be 
expected to maintain the tradition started by Lord Northbrook 
and continued by a succession of Viceroys and Governors had their 
time already fully occupied by public dudes, Sdll, they were 
bopefiil of securing as their President a personality of outstanding 
position in the service of the Empire, with a reputation for being 
a well-wisher of India. The death of Sir Basanta Mullick was 
another serious loss to the work of the Society, because from the 
time he first became a member of the Committee he had made it 
his duty to give his colleagues the fullest benefit of his uniijuc 
knowledge of the youth of India and their educational require¬ 
ments. The Society was fortunate, however, in finding Lady 
MuUick willing to fill the vacancy. 

Then in the death of Sir William Moiison they had lost one of 
those quiet friends of India, who were so retiring by nature as not 
to be in the public eye prominendy. Nevertheless the solid good 
they did in their unostentatious way was typical of the mission of 
the Northbrook Society in that it conferred no advantage on its 
members in return for their services. 

In conclusion, the Chairman paid a generous tribute to the work 
of his colleagues on the Comioittee, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Oliver, and Mr. Gregory, the Clerk and Librarian, who, amongst 
many other services, had compiled a very useful catalogue of the 
Library, keeping it up-nniate. He thanked all those present for 
coming to the meedng, and especially Mr. Buckland, who, in 
spite of his advanced age, continued to take keen interest in the 
fortunes of the Society, and whose sound and experienced advice 
was highly valued by his colleagues. (Applause.) 

The Chairman then propose the adoption of the Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts. Tlac motion was seconded 
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bjr Mr. C, £. Bockland and supported by Dr. F. S. Gorla, and 
was carried unanimously. 

The motion to re-elect the Vice-Presidents was proposed by 
M. Coldstream and seconded by Mrs. Poiak; carried 
uttanimotuly. 

Mr. H. S. Polak proposed the re-election O'f Mr. Gordon Roy 
as Hon, Treasurer, and was supported by Mrs. Nicholson; carried 
unanimously. 

The re-election of the retiring members of the Committee was 
moved by Mr, Gordon Roy and seconded by Mrs. Oliver; carried 
unanimously. 

Mjss Pcrcival-Hall proposed and Mrs. Bahadur] 1 seconded the 
reappointment of the Auditors, Messrs. Hicks, Walters and 
Company. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved by Mr. H. S. L. 
Polak, who said that it was difficult to imagine me Northbrook 
Society without Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggrcc at the helm. Their 
Chairman had devoted himself wholeheartedly to the interests of 
the Society and of India generally, and his name would be long 
associated with his labours for the advancement of I ndian cduca- 
tiocL The motion was supported with the warmest enthusiasm. 

The Chairman made his acknowledgment with characteristic 
modesty, and a very successful gathering was brought to an end. 
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THE THIRD ROUND-TABLE CO; 

By Huoh Molson, h.p. 



When the Second Round-Table Conference was concluded on 
December i, 1931, the Prime Minister announced the setting up 
of four Comminices to work in India, three so-called fact-hnding 
Committees to deal respectively with the Franchise, Federal 
Finance, and States Finance, and a small Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of members of the Round-Table Conference to carry on 
the work of the Conference in India under the chairmanship of 
the Viceroy. 

On getting to work, the Consultative Committee ran up against 
the communal problem which had so gready impaired the utility 
of the Second Round-Table Conference, and at last it invited His 
Majesty’s Government to give a decision upon the matter. 
Having themselves undertaken this heavy responsibility, the 
firitisb Government hoped that the Committee would be able to 
get to work on the other outstanding problems. In this hope, and 
desirous of expediting the slow machinery of Constitutional 
reform, the Secretary of State announced in Parliament on 
June 27 that it was not proposed to hold a third Round-Table 
Conference if the Consultative Committee worked with success, 
but they hoped to proceed in due course to the stage of a Joint 
Committee of both Houses to which representative Indians would 
be attached in a consultative capacity, and the Government in¬ 
tended to lay definite proposals before this Committee with a view 
to the preparation of a Bill. The Secretary of State added: 

*' h may be that the enune ol discussions in the Coosultadve Committee 
may prove that tnatten will not be ripe for the formulation of ddiaite pro¬ 
posals for the ciMisidcration of a Joittt Select Committee without further 
consultation of a more fonnal character, (n that evenly at the cost of delaying 
their programme. His Majesty*! Goverotnent wdl make arrangcmenti 
accordingly; but they would regard it as essential . . . that the asue and 
personnel of the body to be summoned for such further discussions in 
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LotuJoQ should be detemuacd with refereoce to the number and 

character of the lubjccts found id require further diwasion.’* 

Sir Samuel's fears were realized^ for the Cousultativc Comminee 
made little further progress and had to be adjourned indeiimtely. 
A number of important Indian delegates expressed strong dis¬ 
approval of the proposed elimination of a further Round-Table 
Conference, and cited as broken pledges several statements by 
Bridsb statesmen, notably one in the Prime Minister's last speech : 

But in the end we shall have to meet again for a final review of 
the scheme." 

As the British Governraent had no desire even to appear guilty 
of a breach of faith, and, as the Consultative Commirtec had left 
so much undone, the Viceroy announced on September 5 that a 
small body of representatives of British India and of the States 
would be invited to meet them for a further Conference in 
November, That is the Third Round-Table Conference which 
we arc discussbg this afternoon. 

A BustKxssuiLE Cokferzncz 

The Government remained firm in their intention that this 
was to be a more businesslike body than the two which, preceded 
it. It was kept small and delegates were selected largely with an 
eye to their capacity for thought rather than to their capacity for 
talk. The decision that speeches should not be published removed 
a great temptation to loquacity and to iittransigencc. The 
Mimsters wfho this time represented the Indian States were, owing 
to their training, better committee men than their masters 
who bad taken part in the first two Conferences. The absence 
of Mr. Gandhi may have detracted from the representative char¬ 
acter of the Conference, but it in no way diminished its con¬ 
structive capacity; the more regrettable abstention of that section 
of the Labour Party which is in Opposition was less of a handicap 
than might have been expected. 

The existence of a more limited agenda of a concrete character, 
and the fact that the British delegations took a more active part 
in the discussions and regarded themselves less as observers, ail 
tended to enable definite conclusions to be more rapidly and more 
easily reached. 
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In additloa to the organisation of the Conference, it had a far 
better background of fact on which to work. Owing to the 
communal dccUion given by the Government in August, much of 
wEiat had previously been No Man’s Land and the object of 
skilful manceuvres had now become the secure entrenchments of 
the combatant parties—though that does not imply that the com- 
munal issue did not frequently reappear in other guises. 

TTic Lothian Report enabled the Conference to deal with fairly 
clearly defined electorates; the Percy Report indicated with some 
precision how much money would be at the disposal of the Centre 
and of each province; the Davidson Report enabled British India 
and Indian India to know for the first time what federarion meant 
in a profit and loss account. The Third Round-Table Conference 
therefore touched the concrete, whereas its predecessors had only 
seen with the eye of faith and sometimes of imagination. This 
somewhat lengthy introduction has been necessary in order to 
enable us to sec the Third Round-Table Conference in propor¬ 
tion. Wc must now go through the agenda and note the discus¬ 
sion on each item and the recommendarions made. 

The LeotsiATusLEs 

TTic first questions were those arising out of the Lothian Com¬ 
mittee’s Repon. As was aoddpatcd, the recommendation that 
the Federal and Provincial Lower Houses should be elected by 
large constituencies of direct voters was accepted. This is one of 
those cjucstions where English opinion is most scepQcal of the 
wisdom of what Indians almost unanimously demand, but it is 
essentially a domestic problem in which, after expressing our 
doubts, wc arc prudent to leave the decision to India. The main 
recommendation that a low property quaUficaiion shouid be 
prescribed for the provincial franchise was accepted, but some 
doubt was Mtpressed as to the practical difficulties in the way of 
the supplementary educational qualification. The rccommenda- 
rion of the Lothian Committee that approximately one woman 
should be enfranchised for every four and a half men was 
accepted, but there was again doubt as to whether the Committee 
had proposed the best mcdiods of attaining that end. The further 
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proposal that everywhere except in the Central Provinces the 
cxis^ng electorates for the provincial councils should elect the 
new Fedexai Assembly was approved, and it was once more 
accepted that the new Federal Upper House should be elected by 
the provincial Legislatures, 

On the subject of the size of the two Federal Chambers, no 
agreement could be reached, for it was necessarily ded up with 
the number of scats to be allotted to British India and the Indian 
States respectively, and with the allocation of scats to the Indian 
States inter re. Many BridsK ln<han delegates were willing to 
give the Indian States 40 per cent, and 33^ per cent, of the scats 
in the Upper and Lower Houses respectively, but the Muslims 
were opposed to any wdghtage being granted to the States, and 
restated their demand for 33i' cent, of the Lower House as 
a demand for 33^ per cent, of the share that British India would 
have had on a populadon basis if no weightage had been granted 
to the States, This may be regarded as a concession in so far as 
it avoids introducing the complication of a communal proportion 
into the States representadon, but it is of course a daim for more 
than one-third of the Bridsh Indian scats. 

It looks as if this fundamental problem, which will of course 
determine how much power the Indian States will exercise in 
the Federation, would have to be referred, like the communal 
problems, for the arbitral decision of His Majesty’s Government, 
but even that point has not yet been reached. British Indian 
dcle^tcs were willing to leave the size of the Chambers to this 
arbitration, but not the percentage to be given to the States; the 
latter were prepared for the percentage also to be arbitrated, 
subject to their tight not to enter Federation if they were dis¬ 
satisfied I This may be regarded as the worst deadlock which 
the Conference reached, and it is made more difficult because 
neither the British Indian nor the States’ delegations were agreed 
amongst themselves upon thdr minimiim terms. 

The second item on the agenda dealt with the relations between 
the Units and the Centre in the new Federation, This is a 
technical subject which I propose to omit entirely. 
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The Safeisuailps 

The third item brings us to the soKrailed safegturds, and [s of 
outstanding importance and interest. It had been recognized at 
both the previous Conferences that for a number of years to 
come the lesponsiblc Government which the new Constitmion 
will confer most be subject to certain powers to be left in the 
hands of the Governor-Gencnil- This year these powers have 
been clearly dehned, and they fall into three categories: 

Ih The Goveroor-GciicraiV discrtlionary pweri. 

2. The Covernor-GerKraJ's pawers to dischar^ his spedal rcsponstbili- 
tics." 

3. The Governor-Geincfal^i powers in regard to Reserved Subfects. 

r^ The discretionary powers*’ are in most eases such as are 
possessed by every head of the State. The Governor-General can 
decide where and whether to summon, prorogue, or dissolve the 
Legislature, or to summoni a joint mcedng <?f both Houses, and 
to assent to or veto legislation. The powers include also the 
right to grant or refuse his prerious sanction to the introduction 
of certain classes of legislation. 

2. The ** special responsibility powers " relate to those occasions 
where under die Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General 
will be required to intervene in matters which normally are 
entrusted to responsibic ministers. He would be in duty bound 
to use these powers: 

{a) To pmeaE grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of any 
pan thereof. 

{h} To protect mloDiities. 

(c) To preserve ihe rights of the public sendees. 

To prevent injury to the credit of India. 

(f) To protect the Hghi^ of the Indian Statos- 

(f) To prevent coittinercLaJ discriminadoo. 

(^) To safeguard the admioistradon of the Reserved Subjects. 

I think all those examples speak for themselves; the powers 
relate not to any particular Department, but to all Departments 
in so far as is necessary for the purpose laid down. 

3. The powers relating to the Reserved Subjects enable him 
to administer the Departments of Defence and Extemal Affairs 
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through nominee ministers, who will be solely and entirely re¬ 
sponsible to him. It iSf of course, contemplated that there would 
be the fullest and freest discussion between the Govcitior-Gcncral 
and his nominees administering the Reserved Subjects and the 
responsible ministers (just as there has been in Madras since 
Lord Willingdon's time between the Executive Council and the 
Ministry), but the British Government refused to make such 
consultation obligatory in the statute. 

Having seen the threefold scope of the Govcrnor-Ccncral’s 
powers, we must now consider their nature if we are to know 
whether they will be effective. The Governor-General is to have 
power of legislating on his own responsibility, both temporarily 
and permanently, and of securing supplies for the purpose of 
administering his Reserved Departments or of disch a rging his 
“ special responsibilities.^' This, it will be seen, is an even wider 
power than that he now possesses of issuing temporary ordinances 
and of restoring demands for grants refused by the Asscmbly. 
It is not therefore, I think, possible to deny that the Governor- 
General will have ample powers to make the safeguards effective 
—although some people may wonder whether any man would 
be capable of discharging such varied and extensive responsibilities. 

These great powers arc, of course, intended to be kept in reserve 
and only used in case of necessity. If, as is to be hoped, the new 
constitution is well and faithfully worked, they will never be 
called into operation at all. They will not be used so as to 
nullify the responsible self.govcrnmcnt which is being given. 

Of coarse, one of the most difficult of these will be to determine 
how much of India's revenues must be earmarked for defence, 
Indians are not alone in believing that the present hgure is higher 
than it need be, and in looking to economy in that Department 
as a means of relieving the pressure on Federal finances, the 
subject to which we now turn. 

Financial Adjustments 

It will be remembered that at the Second Round-Table Con¬ 
ference a Committee was set up under the chairmanship of Lord 
Peel to report on that most fundamental and difficult of problems 
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in a Federation, the allocation of revenues to the Centre and the 
Units. As the Peel Committee had only limited time and in- 
formation, it recommended chat its own conclusions should be 
examined by two expert committees, one of which would put 
its proposals to the test of esdmated Budgetary Bgurcs in British 
India, and the other would make recommendations as to the 
financial settlement to be made with each State. As already in¬ 
dicated, the first was presided over by Lord Eustace Percy, and 
the second by Mr. J. C. C. Davidson. 

The Percy Committee found that, “ given a recovery from the 
present abnormal economic condidons, the hnanctal scheme out¬ 
lined in the Peel Report provides a foundanon on which an 
Indian Federation can be established and can begin its work,” 
but they recommended an important modification in the allocar 
tion of income tax. The Peel Committee had proposed that the 
whole of income tax, though collected by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, should be distributed to the provinces, the resulting deficit 
at the Centre being made up by new Provincial Contributions. 
The Central Government should retain for itself income tax levied 
in Federal areas—c.g., Delhi, Coorg, etc.^—or paid by Federal 
officers. A corporation tax, of which the existing super-tax on 
companies is an example, was proposed as the only tax on income 
which the Princes seemed likely to allow to be levied in their 
States for the benefit of the Federal Government. 

The Round-Table Conference has substantially modified these 
proposals. They propose that a number of beads of income tax 
—or the sum which those heads would repnescrit—should be 
permanently assigned to the Federal Government. That means, 
of course, that British India would be making that spcejal con¬ 
tribution to the cost of the Federal Government, and it is only 
on condition that this contribution amounts to Rs. crores 
annually that the Indian Princes arc willing to allow corporation 
tax to be levied in their States. At present the British India 
representatives arc not prepared to agree to a contnlmtion out of 
income tax exceeding Rs. crores. Even if that dispute were 
settled, however, the present acute financial stringency makes it 
impossible for this system to be introduced immediately, and it 
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was therefore agreed that for x years the Federal Govemmcni 
would have to retain a block amount out of the Provinces* share 
of income tax. 

It h quite impossible to summarize within the scope of this 
paper the many detailed proposals for dealing with the various 
items of Federal finance, but I have g^ven a few particulars with 
regard to the allocation of Inoomc tax, partly because it is of 
such Eundamcnial importance to the stability of the Indian 
Federation and partly because it shows how carefully the repre¬ 
sentatives of the States and British India, of die industrial provinces 
and the agricultural, of the deficit provinces and those with sur¬ 
pluses, have been fighting amongst themselves to secure fair, if 
not favourable, treatment for the interests they represenL 


FlNAKCtAL SaFEGUAIUK 

It is natural to pass from Federal finance to financial safe¬ 
guards, and here we come up against the problem which many 
people bdteved would shipwreck the Conference. The task of 
the Third Conference was to define with accuracy what was neces¬ 
sary to implement para. i8 of the Second Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee, where it is said; 

*' It would be neccj&ary to reserve to the Governor-General in regard to 
budgetary arTungemeots and borrowing such essential powers as would 
enable him to ititcrvcoe if methods were being pursued whid) would, in his 
opinion, seriously prejudice the credit of India id the mooey markets of the 
world. The Sub-Conunittee recommend, with a view to ensuring confidence 
in the management of Indian credit and cuireocy, that efiorts should be 
made to establish on sure foundadous and free from any polidol influfp ff 
... a Reserve Bank which will be enirusied with the managcnicDt of the 
cutreacy aod exchange. .. . The service of loans, with adequate pmvision 
for redemption . . . and the salaries and peosions of persons appointed on 
guarantees given by the Secretary of State should be secured, along with the 
supply required for the Reserved Departments, as Cbtuolidated Fund 
Charges." 

It was also propased that the Govcraor-Gencrars previous 
sanction should be required for the introduction of a Bill to amend 
the legislation which deals with occhangc and currency. 

The Committee which dealt with this matter accepted the need 
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for giving the Governor-General complete powers of intcrvcotioi] 
if he is satisfied that the course of action being pursued by his 
Finance Minister is likely to endanger seriously the financial 
stability of the Federation, and it also agreed to his having a 
Financial Adviser without whom the power could hardly be 
cifccdvc. The Adviser’s services would also be available to the 
Government. More unwillingly the Conunittcc agreed to the 
requirement of previous sanction for legislation affecting currency 
and exchange, if tt is uldmatcly thought necessary to insist 
on this. 

The real difficulty arose, however, in the matter of the Reserve 
Bank, for the British Government now take the view that this 
must be sec up and working as a preliminary to Federation. It 
will be seen that this definitely goes beyond the wording I have 
quoted from the First Conference, and some protest was made at 
a new condition precedent being laid down. The Secretary of 
State made it quite clear, however, that this is the direct result 
of the collapse in confidence all through the world, and that what 
was possible two years ago when investors were confident is not 
possible now when they are nervous. He explained that the 
British Government has abandoned all idea of temporarily reserv- 
ing Federal finance after PcderatiDn until the Reserve Banh has 
been set up. It is because they intend to transfer finance to the 
charge of an Indian Minister responsible, like his colleagues, to 
the Legislature chat they must insist upon a Reserve Bank to 
manage currency being set up in advance. 

How long this will take is a mere speculation, but probably it 
would first be necessary for the Indian budgetary position to be 
really assured, for the existing short-term debt in London and 
India to be substantially reduced, for adequate reserves to be 
accumulated, and for India’s normal export surplus to be restored. 
Should it appear, however, that this requirement of a Reserve 
Bank is alone hindering Federation, the Secretary of State has 
undertaken to discuss this particular problem again with repre¬ 
sentatives of Indian opinion. The attimde of the Government all 
along has been that their requirements for the adequate safe¬ 
guarding of the Secretary of State’s liabilities to invc«ors, civil 
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scrvancs, etc,, could be comparetivciy easily satisBcd; the real 
problem i$ how to satisfy the City o£ LotvdonT upon the goodwill 
of which depend the terms upon which India will be able to 
convert the large loans which fall due in the next few years. 


CoMUESCEAL DtSdUUmAHOn 

The (question of safeguards for British commoriai and indus¬ 
trial enterprises established in India was also further defined. It 
may be remembered that the First Conference accepted with one 
dissentient the proposal of the British commercial community that 
equality of rights as between British and Indian subjects, firms, 
and companies, should be established by means of a commercial 
agreement based on reciprocity to be entered into by Great Britain 
and India. By the time of the Second Conference the British 
Government, which had been very much attracted by the idea at 
first, had definitely turned against it on the ground that it would 
be improper to tie India to an agreement of this kind before the 
introduction of the new Constitution. It is an interesting proof 
of the genuine character of these scruples that the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment with India was made liable to deatmeianon at six months' 
notice, whereas those with the Dominions were for a minimum 
period of five years. 

At the Second Conference, therefore, it was decided that, while 
the object aimed at re ma i n ed the same, “ die Constitution should 
contain a clause prohibiting l^slative or administrative discrim¬ 
ination in the matters set out . , , and defining diose persons and 
bodies to whom the clause is to apply," This, it was thought, 
would adequately cover British individuals ordinarily resident in 
India and companies registered there. As it was intended equally 
to cover companies registered in Great Britain and trading in 
India, it was proposed to have another clause establishing the 
right of persons and bodies in the United Kingdom to enter and 
trade with India on terms no less favourable than those on which 
persons and bodies in India enter and trade with the United 
Kingdom. 

The Committee of the Third Conference accepted these pro* 
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posab, and that one of the special responsibiliucs ” of the 
Govcmor-Gcncral and of the Governors would be lo intervene 
if mitiisters sought to discriminate by administrative action^ in 
addition to their normal power of vetoing or reserving proposed 
discriminatory legislation. The majority agreed that no differ¬ 
entiation should be made between companies re^stered in India 
and companies registered in the United Kingdom. 

It is perhaps in a way unfortunate that, while at the first two 
Conicrcnccs attention was directed chiefly to the conshtiitiona] 
advances to be made, the third was obliged to spend much of its 
dme on safeguards. This was because the det^s of these safe¬ 
guards had been somewhat neglected, but it would be wholly 
false to regard the third Conference as less progressive than the 
other two in its results. It is the hope of everyone, and the belief 
of many, that in practice the safeguards and the protections will 
rarely or never come into operation. 

FtJNDaMEKTAL RiGHTS 

The minorities in India have always attached considerable im¬ 
portance to a declaration of so<alled fundamental rights. This 
is the only branch of the Constitution where Indians have not 
followed English precedent, and, conversely, it is almost the only 
matter on which Englishmen consistently advise them to do so. 
We are accustomed to a Constitution which does not lay down 
any ^stract rights of Englishmen, but only prescribes penalties 
for those who wrongfully infringe the rights of individuals, and 
Parliament is not subject to any limitation as to what it may do. 
English lawyers, therefore, arc instinctively sccptital of declara¬ 
tions of fundamental rights which, while purporting to preserve 
the liberty of all men, must limit the legal powers of the Icgistaturc; 
and the experience of countries with such constitutional provisions 
tends to confirm our view that they are usually ineffective for 
their purpose and frequently effective in unfortunate and unfore¬ 
seen ways. It was therefore suggested that these fundamental 
rights should be laid down in a Royal Proclamation as the aims of 
government rather than as provisions of a statute which 
might tender ulmi vires quite innocent legislation. 
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CoVSTlTUlNT POWBM 

Another diilicult Consdnjtiona] problem arose in connection 
with the power of Indian Legislature to amend their Constitution. 
The British Government would willingly empower the Indian 
Legislatures to make small amendments which will certainly be 
needed from time to time if the Constitution is not to be so rigid 
as to chafe the growing and developing body of the Indian State, 
but the danger of reopening the communal question will probably 
necessitate that power being retained in this coiwtry—just as the 
racial problem in Canada has prevented the Eldest Dominion 
from adopting in its entirety the Statute of Westminster, 

The old problem of whether residuary powers should be federal, 
as is desired by the Hindus, or provincial, as is desired by the 
Muslims, again gave some trouble. As the r^duary subjects are 
only those which have not yet been thought of but may arise in 
the future (as aviadon and wireless were unforeseen when other 
federations were formed), it may be thought that the importance 
of this problem has been exaggerated. There is some hope of a 
compromise on the lines that the much-burdened Governor- 
General shall appordon the residuary subjects when they arise 
to cither the Centre or the Units. 

The speech with which the Secretary of State concluded the 
Conference contained no broad pronouncement of Government 
policy as had the speeches of the Prime Minister at the end of 
the brst two Conferences. There was, in fact, no scope for any¬ 
thing of that kind, for the work had been to define and clarify 
the details outlined in previous years. It was, however, an im¬ 
portant statement of the spirit in which the Government intended 
to proceed, and it was undoubtedly effective in reassuring the 
delegates that, where it had not been possible to meet their wishes 
by diminishing the legal force of the safeguards, It was at any rate 
intended only to use them if it were absolutely necessary. 

Sir Samuel Heart did make three important announcements 
of the Government's intentions. For the first lime he indicated 
that the accession to the Federation of about 30 per cent of the 
Indian States, in number and population, would be regarded as 
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suflidcnt to justify the formation of a Federation. He also 
announced the intention to create new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa. The former was expected, although it is likely to mean 
a dchdt of about Rs. So lakhs, but the second was something of a 
surprise and will probably add to the charges on India’s revenues 
by about Rs. 35 lakhs. Finally, he expressed the Government's 
intention m grant to the Muslim community 33|[ per cent, of the 
scats in the Central Legislature which will be allotted to British 
India. 

SATtSFACTOaV DEDUCTIONS 

What, then, can wc deduce from the numerous discussions and 
rccommcndadons of the Third Round-Table Conference? 

First, 1 think, it emerges that busy men from the Indian States, 
from Bridsh India, and from Great Britain would not have spent 
six weeks of hard work in contending over the details of a Coa- 
sdtudoD unless they all believed that an Indian Federation will 
come into being before many years are over. 

Secondly, it is clearer than ever that these Conferences arc not 
a tug-of-war between an autocratic British Government and an 
united India struggling to be free. Some of the severest struggles 
were between the different Indian interests, while the British 
Delegation acted as disinterested conciliators. 

Thirdly, some of the Indian delegates, while disliking the 
safeguards and disbelieving in their necessity, frankly accepted 
them, even in their clearly defined form, as the tfuid pro quo 
which they were in honour bound to concede as the price of 
responsible Government. Moreover, many of them were 
genuinely persuaded of the necessity of the safeguards in the 
light of actual discussions with City authorities. 

And, fourthly, the Conference shows that there is still a large 
fund of mutual goodwill and understanding between India and 
Britain, out of which it should be possible to build up a new 
Consumtion, satisfying at once the political aspirations of India 
and the prudence of Great Britain. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A ifErriNG of the Awciatioii was hdd at iht Caxton Hall, WanmiosKfp 
S.W* on lamiary ipjjp whea a paper waa read by Mr- Hugh 

Molsoa^ M^P+p on ” The Third Round-Table Conference/* The Right 
Hon- Vlicoiint Sankey, c.t.E. (the Lord CfeaneehorX was in the chair, and 
the following ladies and gendeiwnt among others, wwe present; 

The Right Hod. Lord Lamington, o.d.M.o.^ c,c,i-k-, MIh Sankey^ Sir 
John Kerr, E.cj.r., E.c.i.i.p Sir Miehad F. O^Dwyer, exj 4 p« Sir 

Louii Dane, Sir Panick Fagan, E-c.i.i.p Sir William 

Ovem Clark., Sir lames MacKenna, Sir Anihcrsoii MarteOi Sir Reginald 
Glancy, Sir John Thompson, ex-S.i.^ jc,C4-e., Sir Alfred 

Cbatterton, c.i.fi.^ Sir Wilbcrforce Ross ^kcr, E.C.T.E., Sir DoDcan I* 
Maephersonp tr.E., Sir Francis Griffichp c.i.i-, 0-i-a,p Sir Selwyn H. 
FremantJe, cj.t.p ti.t, Stf Lawless Hepper, Sir Hubert and Lady CarTi 
Sir George Godfrey, Sir Edgar Wood, Sir John G« Gumming, EX.i.t-, 
c,s.i.. Sir Philip Hartog* E-m,M-p c4.e.. Sir Hugh McPhewotip €44*, 

Lady Abbas Ali Baig, Colonel Stewart Palccrson, C4J-, c.t.i-, Mr. F* G. 
Pratts C-S4,* Mr* John Ross, u.o., Mr. V* Boalth, c.B.t., ProEcssof Narendra 
Nath Gaogulcc* c.i.t., Mr, F+ }* P» Richter, Mr. Joseph Nisiiin, Mr. P. B. 
Haighp Mr. E. Esdailcj Lieut.-CDLoncL W. G. HamUtmL, hfn. Weir, Misj 
Orr Paterson, Mr. M. Hasan^ Mr. C, A- Mehta, Mr. C. Katial, Mr* R- N. 
Muzamder, Mr. V. E, G, Hussey* Colonel A. G. Hamilton, Mr. S- Altaf 
Hiuaiop Mrs. Barns, Rev* E* S. Carr, Mr, A. H. Joyoc, Mi$s Coa, Mr. 
George Pilcher, Mr. T. A- H. Way, Mr. R Grubb, Mr* and Mrs. H. M. 
Willmott, Miss Margaret Brown^ Mr. Kcoiieth KeymeTp Mhj Morton, 
Miss Caton, Mr* M. C+ Shafi, Mr* Feoman, Mrs. Foden, Mr. G* S. Ingram, 
ReVn R* BurgtSt MUs C. K- Cumming, Mbs E L Curteb, Cplooel H. J. 
Jones, Mrs* Dorothea Chaplio, Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimer^ Mr. J. E 
Woolacott, Miss Eskrigge, Miss Jordan, Mt. 1 . C. Curryt Mr. F. W* 
W^cstbrook, Mr. and Mrs, Gray»^ Mr* W. Marshall Frccmarip Mrs. M. H. 
Webster^ Mrs. E* Spicer, MajjDc C_ W* Hoovey, Mlu LcesoUp and Mr. F. H. 
Brown^ e-i-E,, Hon- Secretary, 

The Chairman : You aU know the story of a distinguUhed Member of 
Parliament who went down to give an address in one of the suburbs of 
Loodon- The Chairman who introduced him spoke for an hour and a 
half, and at the cjid of that speech the distinguished Member of Parliament 
got up and said, Ladies and Gentlemen* my address b tay* High Street. 
Good-night.” I am glad to say we have rather improved upon that I think 
it h Eargdy due to the B-B.C. There b quigp a difTefeot form of intro- 
duedon now, which runs someth!ug like this* from one of the distinguished 
announcers; ** Mr. Snooks has enme to the microphanc thb evening to tell 
you somethiug about Noah*s Ark. Mr. Snooks.” Then Mr* Snooks stars 
from behind scratch. (laughter*) 
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I to vary those thidjgs, first of all^ to tell you what an hctiour and 
plouiire 1 fee! it to br occupying the Chair this aficroDDn for several 
reasons. Mr^ Molson^ the lecturer^ and I were at the same schools We 
were at the same University^ and we are mernbers of the tame PajrliameoL 
There ist howevefi, one great difference between us, and that is this ^ I was 
born in the Last ceoturyf and he was boro m the present one. Therefore 
you wiJJ at once perceive that he is far more up to date than T am. Ic fell 
to my lot^ howevtf, to preside over the Federal Committee of the First 
Round-Table Conference^ and of the Second Round-Table Conference, and 
over the recent Roufid-Table Conference. 

But 1 have tome here this afterDdon not to speak but to listen and to 
learn, because Mr. Molson ts a man of great knowledge and great experience 
on the matters on which he is going to address us. From 192S to 19(29 he 
was the Political Secretary of the Assodated Chamber* of Commerce iii todia^ 
As a r&ulc of that^ of the many speeches which were made in the House 
of Commons last year on India, he made one of the most brilliant. But 
perhaps that was only to be expected &om a man who had occupied the 
proud posidon of Presidem of the Oxford UnJon^ 

(The paper was then read) 

Sir HiramiT Catlk : I am not sure that I am really prepared to say any¬ 
thing which is of much interest to this gathering at the pnraefit time;, 
became although 1 hoped to hear the debate and perhaps take part tn it, 
1 had intended 10 wait for lome greater incentive to talk. What lecturer 
has said agrees very much with what [ feel myself about the Boimd-Table 
Conicrencr. A point of view which has lippealed to me very strongly 
whilst caking part in it has been that all through the first two Conferences 
there was a great deal of criddsm as to the unrealitiei of the posinon and 
the acntimenul emotion with which the Conference xvas carried olf its 
feet, yet I think it has been generaUy accepted that, whatever the cormrtness 
of the fint criticisms^ at the Third Confecncc we were bronghr face to 
face with actualities and realties. 

If that is sOi and [ believe ir is, it is rutho- remarkable that the Third 
Conference confirmed in almost every item the findings of the first two 
Conferences- There has been very little difference from the findings of 
the Conference in their confirmation ar the Third. The Third covered so 
many subjects and touched on such impofiant issues that I will confine 
my reoiarks to just one, and that is to me the most trenchant of the whole 
lot—namely^ the question of finance. It was recogmxcd perfectly dearly 
that without financial responsibility» reipoosibility in government can be 
only a very minimum quality. In order to place that financial responsibility 
the whole Conference had to be brought face to face with the accualftics of 
the position, and these, as I understand them, may be condensed into the 
proposition that the Federation which we envisaged might be a success if 
we could mainHin India's credit and get cheap finance, but that it la almost 
ceruin to be a failure if we endanger that credit 

That view was brought home, 1 think, to moat of ibe delegates at the 
Conference, and it was in recognition of that tact and also by the extremely 
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dear and condliatcry wajf in which the Semrary of State brouj^c heune 
the necessity of lafe^axch in order to maJntain India's credit that the 
safcgvardi were gcacralty accepted by the CanfOTnoc. 

The great difEoiIty in anacking die question of safeguarcb was that our 
Indian friends saw quite clearJy that foa- those habiJiilei for which the 
Secretary of Stase is responsible the Governar'^^enera] must have dejtr 
powers ol control^ but that one field of finance so closely adects another 
that in order to give the Govemor-Gcocral dw necessary cxintrolp it prac¬ 
tically meant giving him a general power over die whole field. 

It was a bitter pill to swallow for anybody who is waadug Enancial 
responsibility and government, hnt it was accepted became the Secretary qf 
Staie^ speaking on behalf of the Government^ gave definite [dedges that 
these powers would not be used in a general way^ as the lecturer has mid 
uSp lo inferfere with the responsibility of NEinisters; hut it was recognized 
that they must exist even if they remain in the hackgroundp if India is to 
be willing to meet its financial raponsibility and thus have a diance of 
making a success of the Fcdcradoo. 

It is this financial point of view which has Interested the Bridsh in India 
very deeply. Et is an eminentiy pracdcaJ Ught on what is likely to happen, 
and although they arc as definite as anybody can be in regard to the safety 
of India's credit, they arc jiut as honestly anxious to transfer respamibUity 
as soon as it may safely be done. With that in view they have pressed in 
various ways through their dclegafion^ and through ihe Indian Govern- 
mentSp for certain conditions in the eojistitutiofi which will tend to give a 
stable legislaiure. 

We want to «e sound Second Houses in the Provinces, where autonomy 
is almost bound to fall unless it has good finance. 

At the Centre we want t* sec a strong and responsible Second Chamber, 
because Eiclieve that it will reduce the necessity for the exercise of the 
special powers of the Viceroy to a minimum. That is the position that the 
British community have taken with regard to this matter of safeguards^ 
They recognize, and they require that the Governor-General and the 
Governors shall have those safeguarding powers, and for the reason men¬ 
tioned they want tn sec the constltucion strengthened in several directiods. 

Generally speaking, we take the view very much which has been given 
by the lecturer this afternoon, and wc hope lhat w^hen the rime comes for 
the White Paper to be issued, proposals will be put forward in a way 
which will a How Indians to accept these necessary safeguards and yet will 
enable everyone to see what I am cemin is the honest inteodon of the 
Covemfuentp and that is that self-government is to be instituted to ibe 
fullest extent of safety. 

Sir pAxmox Facah : In presuming lo take a smdJ part in the discussion 
of the intcresring pzpcr to which we have just listeoedf I f«i somewhat 
handicapped by being one of those—daily increasing in numbers^ ] believe^ 
though perhaps not very extensively fepfesentetl in this meeting—who 
regard the proposed scheme of Indian Cojistitudonal Reform as not only 
deitiaed, if introduced, lo be disastrous to the welfare of lodb, but also in 
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tES own jiature impraeticJibte in view of the whale cotnplei: of Ificlisn con- 
ditioni. To de\Tiop the many aoJid gfonnEb on whkh nich a view U based 
would obviously fctjuirer a Jon^ dp]0» and 1 do no^ of course, pfoposc to 
undertake such a task iii the few minutes at my disposal today^ 

But to those who have held that view* k naturally h a matter of very 
considerable interest (o le^n to what extent tangible, concrcfc progress ha* 
bce:n made in erecting that unique eoMiitutitmal structure which is con- 
templatEd. And after listening to the lecturer f am bound to say chat s^ery 
little appear* to have been, in fact, accomplished beyond a certain vague 
dclimitacaon of the very large area to be covered. 

That area seems to be littered svlth materials, ineoinplcie and largely 
incompadble, and giving very little promise that out af ihcm any solid 
and habitable building can be erected within any reasonably neat 6me. 

Fcdcridon, which is admittedly the iudlspcnsabk foundation of the 
whole structure, sdli appears lo lie mainly in a fluids in many respect* even 
in a nehulous conditjon, not only a* regards the ohligations and the extent 
of ctssion* of already limitrd sov^ertigiiiy which if will entail on the States 
who rmy agree to enter tt, but aUo tn moiL, if not alJ^ other respects. 

Whether any* and if so how many of the States will enter the Federation, 
U jpparcnsly still les* certain. And small wonder it Is that tt should be so, 
for this projected Fcdciadon in its eitmt, its complcKityi its inddener, and 
Its implicadoDs is one absolutely unknown and unique^ so far as 1 can sec, 
in the whole history and cxpcricnoc of mafddnd. 

Even tn a matter so fundamental as the delimitation between the fields 
of exclusive jurisdiction, Federal and Provindal, and of concurrent itiriS' 
diedon, if any^ and of the allocation of residual powers, the stage of 
detailed discussion, much less of agreemenr, was not reached. It is^ in fact, 
in the subject of Fedcradan that the lecturer hitnselfp and 1 have no doubt 
very rightly^ has found the worst deadlock which the Conference reached. 

Safegtiardsp more espedatty those which relate lo the discharge of what 
arc called the ** special fesponsihilitics of the Governor General, appear lo 
have been definedt at all events on paper» with a considciable degree of 
precision^ but the whole trend of the disnusiafi about them seems to have 
been directed not cowards providing uicascires for their prompt and effective 
use in cases of need, but rather towards emphasizing on the part of all 
concerned a hope that they would never have to be used, and an axserdon 
of the prindplc that they were not to be used id nullificadon or abrogation 
of respODsibilicy. 

Personally, 1 cmi conceive nothing better calculated to ensure that safe¬ 
guards should be merely hruta fuimirta m the hands of chose who should 
Use them in time of need. They wili indeed liccomc, as has been suggested* 
rusty weapon* in the armoury of govemraenL Judging from the way in 
tt-hich a luxuriant crop of pledges—spurious and sD-callcd—has been allowed 
to grow up^ and indeed has been cultivated round this Indiaci pfobkm 
during the Ust few year*, there seems to be bttJc ckubc that as soon as the 
occasion arise*, a* admittedly it may arise, for the applicadon of these 
safeguards, their application will be at once met with the Kinimiion, You 
are pledged not to use tbemJ' 
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Finance is perhaps the subject which in a very special mcaiuje causes 
the gravest apprchcnidnn to ihsHc who, while having the welfare qf Jndb 
ac heart* are not obsessed by any enthusiasm for a pseiido^eiMcraiic con- 
ttiLutton. I presiame that most erf those present at this meeting have smne 
acquaintance with the contents of the Rqmrt of the Percy Committee on 
Federal Finance^ to which the lecturer has alluded* and which^ of coursci* 
was considered at some length, I believe, by the Coirfcfefice. It U impoistble 
to review here all the intricate and complicated financial estimates, proposals, 
and adjustments which that Rqxirt involved, hut from k and from what* 
so far as h known, tfanspued at the Conference, ihb result seems dearly to 
emerge: 

(i) That apart from addidonaj taxation to the extent of something like 
ik croftt— £2,000,000 sterling—the proposed Federadon wrll hegin its 
career ifi insolvency. 

And (a) that even if that additional taxadon is approved by the new 
Legislature, which in itself seems to he by no means certain, the Federadofi 
will commence its life near the verges if not on the vf!ry verge, of insolvency^ 
Such appears in he the general rcstdt, though^ of course, it has been set 
forth in somewhat more optimistic terms than I have found myself able 
to employ. 

Now, my lord, with all deference to your welcome presence in the Chair 
this afternoon, and sharing m the full in the recognidon which has been 
so rightly extended to the self-sacrificing and immense labours w^hich you 
have undemken in connection with the Conference, t am bound to say that 
die net result of that Conf creucE appears to me to be diis^ that it has gone 
no way inwards proving that a Federal Consdtunon u pracdcablc; that it 
has^ gone a very long wayj if not the whole distance, to prove that k ii 
endrely impracticable. 

But the asnfcrence will not have been in vain if it should jndtitt ihnsc 
who are rcsponstblr, and in who^K hands the fate of India now lies, to 
think not once iw twice but many tiiiiei, and, having thought, m turn 
from a course which involves grievous danger to India in the saner proposals 
of the neglected Simon Report^ though even these must be subject to 
modificadons on which it is impoisihle for me to dwell on the present; 
occaston. 

Ir i# a matter ^ regret to me that in a mecdng of this Asweiadou, a 
pepondering nujodty of which^ I bdicre, art staunch supporters of die 
proposed C^nsdtudon for India, 1 have had to deal with this ^ub^eet jji, 

I fear, a aidcal spirit. But I fed deeply that the juncture is one in which 

II Is die duty of every dtiieti of this country who has any feeling of public 
rc^nsihility to say what he thinks fearlessly and without favotu, and that 
f have endeavoured to do-l hopo without giving offence. 

Sir Aussasos KfARjiN': Mr. Molson in his admirable address necessarily 
could not, in the brief time at hU disposal, touch on all the impartani 
tubiecta which were dealt with at the last Conference* But with vour 
permission, my It^d, 1 would like tn refer briefly within die allotted time 
to one of die subjnits—namely, the future of die Indian judiciary. 
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i ihinkc I moy faIrLy say that hitherto the chicAy prized qmltdcs of the 
Indian judiciary hzve been its independence^ its ii^porttality, and its 
reasonable efficiency^ Those qurditics have made it orver a long series of 
years one of the greatest supports of Gavernment, and for this simple 
reason^ that the people of India down m the humblest villagers kmw that 
the High Courts and the subordinate Courts stand between them and 
oppressian^ from whatever source that oj^ression may come. What li 
proposed TO be done in the future? I think if we are to maintain the 
qualities that we have hitherto had, it is essential That there should be 
security of tenure and of conditions for the ]udiciary+ 

For instance^ 1 have recently seen proposals from a committee set up by 
one of the Provindaf Govern ments that the salary of the Chief jusdee^and 
presumably that applies also to his brother Judges—should be reduced by 
^ per ctnn When I left Bombay two and a half years ago the salaries were 
hardly adequate^ and If they are tn be reduced by 40 per cent,^ that is not 
calculated to maintaiii efficiency. An Independent judiciary 11 not always 
favoured by 2 powerful Executive* And yem wil! not get the best men at 
the Bar—men^ for instance, who can earn refreshers of r^ooo rupees a 
day—go on the High Court Bench for, say, z,50o rupees a month. 

Following on that, 1 should like to see this, that cbe High Court fudges 
are appointed in the future, as in the past, by His Majesty. (Applause.) 
They should still have the proud tide of H.M. Judges. They should be 
appointed on the recommendation of the Secretary of State* or alternatively 
of the Viceroy at being His Majesty^s direct reprcaenlalive. 

FurthcTp 1 would suggest that the subordinate judidmy should only be 
appolnced on the recommendation of the Chief Justiee and Judges, or 
alternatively in the ease of some of the highest officers on Che reeom- 
tnendadon of the Chief Jusdee alone. Also the pay and tenure of alt 
judges should not be alterable by the Provincial Governmrnts, but only 
by the Imperial Parliament or else by the new Central Legislature^ with 
this cxctpilortt that possibly as regards the subordinate judidary, changes 
might be cfTecled with the oonsent of the Chief Justice and Judgies of their 
pankutar High Court 

As regards financial and other administradve matters betw«u Govern:- 
ment and the High Courts, I would suggest that all the High Courts in 
India should deal direct with the Central Government* as is the case at 
present m Calcutta. 

I pass to a vciy Important matter, the proposed new Supreme Coort- 
II has two proposed braDches^viz. (t) to deal with Federal matters; atid 
{2) to itel as a final Courc of Appeal From British India in the place either 
entirely or partially of the Privy Coundl. 

As to the first branch* in a discussion wc had here two years ago^ $0 
experienced a lawyer and admlnutrafor as Sir George Lov^mdes doubled 
the neccisity for a Federal Court. And if the propceed Federation was 
unhappily to be confined to British India alone, then the argumejit for this 
Federal Court would by m tncans be so strong. In that case* ihcre arc 
surely many subjects which the existing Courts could well decide* subject 
to appeal to the Privy Council. And in some other matters—e.g., those 
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aming between the governmenta of two Bfovincci—those tnigHi be dealt 
with by the advice at the Privy Couneil given in an agreed case. 

As legardi the second branch—vjr.^ that thb SupreiiK Coun; diould be 
a new final Court of Appeal—that bai given riic to considerable diJferenoe 
of opinion. Although pcrsanallj^ I favour itp it is not a Court I should 
like to see established against strong opposidon. The adverse opinions 
are partly based on its expense. And one great point undoubtedly is a 
natural reluctance to lose to any degree the fine work which the Privy 
Council has done for a large numbers of years, and which has largely 
assisted to fnalntaJn confidence in our administradon of justice In India. 

May i add this? 1 should be sorry to see a Federal Court alone esub- 
Itsbcd. Let us have both or none. The new Court will have to ivin its 
repucanon^ and it would be hardly bur to start it as a Federal Court alone. 
Cases of a Federal nature have hitherto been few and far between. So 
there would be a lack of experience both by Bench and Bar« But if both 
branches were established there w'ould be scope for the specialist in Hindu 
or Muhajruuadau law^ land i^ure3, or commercial law,. 

I attach, however, far more imports ACe to maintairuug intact the idtegrity 
of the existing Courts than to establishing a new Supreme Court or final 
Court of Appeal in India. But whatever dedrion may \x arrived at, f 
respectfully offer my best wishes for the success of the arduous dclifacraiJons 
which you, my lord, and your colleagues have been engaged on, 

Mr, J. WooLsetmr; I have only a few words to say, but I should like 
in the first place to thank Mr. Molson very bcartily for the lucid exposition 
he has given us this afeernoou. 

The point I wish to make is that in all the discussions in London on a new 
Constitution for India no regard has been paid to what is actually happeoiog 
in India itself, especially in the Central Legislature. It has been said that in 
the last two or three niK>nths the Legislative Assembly has done well in 
regard to the maintenance of peace and order^ What art the facts? It may 
be recalled that at the opening of the Session in Simb, s few months ago, 
the Viceroy made a magnificenr speech, in which he described the evib that 
had arisen through the civil disobedience mrovement and declared that he 
and his Covernmenc were determined to use to the full the resources of the 
State in coping with a movement which was a constant menace to ordered 
government and to individual liberty. The movcmciit^ he said, had hitherto 
been dealt with by Ordinance, but it was now proposed to lay before the 
Legislature a Bill embodying a numlKn of the features contaJiied in the 
Ordinance. 

The Bill was carried with the aid of the oiEeial vote and the votes of 
the European group. It would, 1 believe, have been thrown out at the 
outset, when it was proposed that it shndd be taken into consideration, 
if it had not been for the offidal vote, as the resolution had a tnajority of 
only while there arc a6 votes of offidali at the command of the 
Government, to say nothing of the European votes which arc to be relied 
on to support measures for the mainEcAance of order.^ 

This ts a fundamental and vital question which ought to receive the fullest 
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conjidcratifHi 3t the hjinds of tlic Jcsitnt ComiTiituce of ParlLamcot whidi is lu 
be set up, as well ai at the hands of Parliament iuelf and of the British 
electorate. It miiit be remembered that the Congress is noC reprcsciucd in 
the present Lcgiitaturc at all, its leaders having boj^cottol the elections. 
Supposing you have elections with the Congress taking an active port in 
them and no offtdal ratio are available in the Legislature^ what kitid of 
kgislation wilt you have then? After aUt Ccuigrcss is the best organized 
party in India* 

Mr. JosEfH Nisam: The very fact that some of the most distingmsbed 
men that have ever adorned the public life of this CGunuy have been 
retpansible for the posinon now attained in the Third Round-Table Con¬ 
ference should perhaps give confidence to the peoples of this country that 
here has been evolved a scheme which is not a visionary or an impracikahic 
one. 

The second point I would like to mention is this: We certainly owe a 
great deal to the point of view of Sir Patrick Fagan and similar points of 
view held by friends and tolkaguei of his* But virc have to exercise an 
independent judgment upon the grounds which he puts forward in iusdfiGa- 
tinn of his pessimtstk view as to what wiH be the rcault. He tdls us that 
Fcdciadon in India is absolutely unprecedented. On that I would say that 
the position of the British Government in India today b itself unprecedentEd, 
and somehow or other we have carried on to a poiui of time when i think 
impardai cKtics will admti that India has been well administered* 

Socoadlyr we have the unprecedented posidon of this vast Empire acting 
as one body on all critical occasions, whether it be war or whether it be 
peacc^ That in itself gives one confideiice that Federadon is prarcticablc in 
India, chat in matters of large polky it is possible for the units in India and 
their representadves to come tiogethcr and co act as a whole for the good of 
India, for the good of the Empire, and for the mutual good of oui two 
countriei in pcudcular. 

His next point is one of insolvency^ With regard to that+ what 1 wish to 
say is this, that perhaps there is no Government in the world which U in a 
stronger posiciott financially and economically^ as the Secretary of State has 
told us, than the Goveriiraeni of India. 

I have no time today to elaborate that* but the economic and finandd 
posJdon of the Indian Government as wc find it after two centurka of 
Bridsh oceupadon is one which might well give us pride and confidence. It 
is true that in the last two years the Budget does not balance, but thai is no 
criterion. 

The third point is with regard to the powers of ibe Govcrnor-GcncraL 
He says it is impossible to espect any single human being to be able to carry 
out all these dudes. My answer to that is merely to point to what Kaj taken 
place in the past* Wc have had Govcrnors-General in India who have had 
litdc or no sssistance from their Legislature, and they adminisctrod that 
counny in a way for which we owe them undying gratitude. 

I do think wc may go right ahead with the scheme which has been 
worked out in a manner that perhap no consdtudonal scheme has been 
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worked out bcfofep with devoted at^Uoii aod mccmc given to it, I tiuDk 
that Bchccnc may well comnuuK] our fespret and will prove dEcicpL 

The Ck4J^kan : 1 am iurt that i am comultiiig all your wishes when I lay 
how very thankful we are to Mr. MdIsoq for his adnxirablc lecture. 
^Applause.) He has not disappoioted ns, add 1 e^tpress the personal hope 
that when the Selea Conuniitcc of both Houses of Pirliamriit U appointed 
to deal with this queidon, he may find a place upon that Select Committee. 

If i might be allowed to do so, 1 sbodd like also to pay a tribute to your 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Biown, who sits on my left (Applause*) You 
have heard a good many complimeDts in the list month showered upon 
difTereat people with regard to their work upon India. But 1 can assure you 
that a man to whom we all owe our thanks is Mr* Browo^ (Applause-) I 
remember not only at this Roiicid-Table Conference, but at the previous 
Confcrcuccs, the great help he has been and the assistance he has given in 
this matter. He has a joining rnind—he joins people together. He has 
been a very real help to those of us engaged in this difBcuk task- 

With regard to my other remarks^ 1 could^ of course^ be controversial* ! 
am not going to be. 1 am going to be mainly historical^ but t am going to 
indulge in roy Ust remarks upon a prophecy^ and therefore I will endeavour 
to make my historkal remarks as short as possible in order that we may 
come as soon as may be to my prophecy^ which 1 think will turn out a 
true one. 

ITie original title of this lecture was Tlic Third Round-Table CckU' 
fcrcnce and After/* and I was a little more myself concerned with the last 
word ” After." But you will not expect a member of the Goveromeni to 
dbmss that word " After " very much. 

With regard to the matters leading up to this Third Round-Table Con¬ 
ference, we had die Erst one which bid down very far-reaching prindpks. 
If [ may indulge In an historical leminlsccftcc, I doubt if in any Constitution 
which has been drawn up more time or more thou^t has been bestowed 
upon every word that has been written down* I do not mean my own* but 
lite ume and thought of the experts who took pan in that historical 
document. 

The Second Round-Table Conference was very indcfiniic, and for this 
ffitson* First of all, we bad a General Election in England, and everyone 
was decUDueeiing except myself. I fortunately have not got to go and 
apeak in the country. I often found myself the only British detegate 
present, but 1 hope you will not think its only partial success was due to that 
fact. There werc^ as you know, great difhculdes on the communal question, 
t always antleipated those dilheuldes. t was never one of those who 
thought that there would be a mutual agreement upon that, and I am glad 
to think that they are now out of the way and that a setdcmctit has been 
come to^ which I hope will be a satisfactory one and a lasting one* 

With regard to the Third Round-Table Conference* 1 should bke to pay 
tribute to tny colleague. Sir Samuel Hoaie, to whose great patiencei great 
ikillp and great hard work the many successes we attained during that very 
difficult period axe mainly due. (Applause^) 
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WhiE wcfc tbt fucccsxs ol the Third Round-*! ihl-c CopJcrencc? 1 think 
ihc moat remarkable thtog wns thii: that the prmciples whkh wefe bid 
down at the FiraE Round-Table Conference were in cficct reaffirmed. I 
nrv'cr ciipccred anything different^ hut you aJl know ihb, that you cuinoc 
Irgi^bEC ahead of public opimom You must carry public opuiion with you. 
It is an old and trite saying that Rome wzs noi built in a day, and 1 ibifik 
the value of the Third Round-TabJe Conference mainly was tins; that 
public opinion both in England and in India has taken a great stride forward, 
and widiout that public opinion being behind you* howe¥«- good your 
Cocutituiion is* you are oot likdy lo make it a real success. 

May [ say to my Indian Iricnds, some of whom I sec present today* we 
put forward our I^t at that C&nkrencc. I have beard it said, What did 
that Round-Table Conference know about India?” Well, may I just call 
your atteotioo to this: We had two cx-Viccroys of India. 1 suppose they 
know something about India- We had two Secretaries of State for India- 
I suppose they know something about India. We had two Under-^Secrctarics 
of State for India: Englishmen who had all of them spent four, five* six* or 
seven yeare of their lives giving their attention to these various problems. 

Mr. Wooi-ACOTT [ In LondotL 

The CuAtaMAN: Was Lord Irwin in London w^hilc he was Viceroy of 
India? Was Lord Reading in London when he waa Viceroy of India? 
Those were gentlemen who sprent thek time in Indiap as far as I know. 1 
am not going to get into eontroversy with that gentteman at all. All 1 am 
doitig is this: I am stating facts* Of course, if he says Lord Irwin knows 
nolhiog about India* and if he says Lord Reading knows nothing about 
India* all I «:an say is that I humbly disagree with him. 

Mr. Wejolaodtt : I must protest 1 never said anything of the kind^ but 
there are many men who know a country more than Viceroys of fndia. 

The Ckairhan : I did not think it was you who said it* Mr* WoolaeotL 
We had many eminent Indians^ diitinguiibed fiicn—Mr. fayakar* Sir Tcj 
Sapm, Mr- Zairullah Khan* Mr. Joshi, and a great number of other people* 
At any rate* they could help us in regard m India. We may have been right 
or wroog* hut at any rate we did our best. 

What was done? I think we have eatablishetj this great principle, that in 
any fiiture Constitndon of India there must be responsibility at the Centre^ 
That we have nailed to the mast. Personally 1 think one of the chief things 
we have done there is to advance the position of women in India. I look 
forward to the influciicc of women and the education of women as being 
one of the moat potent factors in the development of the future Indian 
Consdrution. 

Then* as Mr. Molscm has abeady pointed out* we ha^’C laid down the 
position of the Govcroor-Geoeral. J must say I rather agree with Sir 
Patrick Fagan here. I think wc have pur a great deal upon the Gowoor- 
Gencral Sometimes, when I look at the things the Govtrnor^ncaTi] has to 
do* 1 lympathize with the future GovernorTJcncral of India- But there U one 
thing 1 should like to »y* Sir Patrick Fagan was Financial Commisiioncr 
in the Punjaub and a most distinguished member of the Indian Civil ServicCi 
I only wish he was thirty years younger. 
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With rtgi^d to Bnuicc I entirely agree widi Sir Hubert Carr. ] do not 
think it is irrudi use entrusdjnjj people wjdb a Cotutitutioii untess you can 
entrust them as far as possible with some of their ciwci finaiidal aHaLrs. Bui^ 
yoo know^ it is the most awk^rard dme in the world for finaoce. There is 
an old English prDverb--I have not the slightest doubt you have die 
equivalent of it in Jndia^ beoauic the wise men eatne from the East, ami I 
eipcct many of our pfoverbt are simply trajiflatiom^—that it is very foolish 
to swop horses when you are ensdng the stmui. We arc crossing the 
financial stream. Although that motto which we made so linle of about 
three yiars ago is not a very good mottc^ “ Safety Firstj^' at the same time 
in these very dlfEcuk financial coodidons of the world 1 do think in the 
interests of India chiefiy we most be careful arid be quite sure that oiir 
finance is going to be At copper bottom. 

f was very much interested in the remarks made by the a-Chief J'uidce 
of fiomhayp Sir Amberson Martco, and Icc me assure him that he need 
have no fear in regard to- the Independence of the Indian judges in the 
future. One cl the difihmldeis^-nnd 1 am talking now as Lord ChanccJlor^ 
and I do not want lo divulge too many secrets—one of the difficulties ycyu 
always have in the appoiciiment of judges is that some people take the 
view that the State ought to support the cotirts+ and other people contend 
chat the taw courts ought to support themselves by the fees they charge for 
hearing and so fordi. Perhaps you would like co know how the matter 
stands. But we very carefully considered that, and above all things we 
must do, not only in Englaiid, but in India and other pbccj^ is to maintain 
die independence of die Judges, and the Lodcpcndencc of the judges cannot 
be maintained if you leave them at the mercy of the ciecutive. If a judge is 
apt to have hii salary cut down to 64 - Sd., you do not get the independence 
of the judiciary. But 1 can assure the Chief justice that be need have no 
anxiety on this point. 

Now let me come to the words *^and After*'^ My only feaCi and I have 
got a fear, for the future success of this endeavour is delay. The people of 
India have waited a very long umc. It is perfcciiy true we have made 
promiscf which some people say are condidonali but there is a very cclc' 
bra ted Speech in Latin which begins tandsm^ and which means 

this,How long will you abuse our padence?” That is ray one fearn My 
one fear is that unless we can get a move on, imlcis we can make up our 
minds rapidlyp not too rapidly, wc shall have great difficulty in India. They 
will again say, " Well, this matfer is being put off to the Greek Kalends.^^ 

1 think the chief difficuity in die way delay is chiSi It is now up to the 
Princes to say what they are going to do. Till wc know what the Prince 
are going to dov we cannot really have any effective solution of this situa¬ 
tion. Therefore I very much hope that as soon u may he the Princes vvill 
let US know on what terms they are coming in and when they arc coming in, 

1 am not one of those who objDct to criticism. I welcome it. 1 quite 
realtzc that we are making an experiment whidi is unprecedented, and 
the more criticisms we have the bcfter, because cridcima—^and 1 am sure all 
the eritkism is wdl meant^is rrally helpful and prevents you from falling 
into pitfallf. Sir Patrick Fagan laid this—I think be rarher mixed hb 
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mct^phtH^i aud [ ira gQinj; to mix min-t also—4 k! said thut everything was 
in a rather Huid condition and Dothinji^ had been decided. 1 do not agtee^ 
Who hai got to drdde it? Thti ix one of the things which has cn be 
decided by Parliament* 

Sir Patrick die uamp/e of a building;, and it ti i good metaphor. 
1 think what PadiatncfliT has to do is ro kiild up this Consdtntiojip and ( 
think we have b«n denng the donkey work. We have assembiodi the 
matenals, and those materials will be ready for use by Parliament. It may 
be we shall find that brick Is too large. It may be we shall hnd that a 
particubr ttnne wants to be re shaped. Aiocording to the general prin¬ 
ciples we have suggested to Parliament, it will be for the Select Committee, 
and after that for Parliament^ to make a new Act, which, as I hope, will 
show a great advance in the Constitiidon of India. 

Sir Patrick saya^ " How do yoti know this will work welJ?" How do 
yon know whether your Christmas pudding ii going lo taste well? The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and that is what we shall have to do. 

[ am sure of thU: there is not one man or one woman in this rooni who 
does not wish well to India. It is true that some of us think we may be 
going ahead too quickly, hut 1 want my Indian fnendx tn remember this: 
With regard to those people who oppose, their opposition is valuable. It ts 
helpful. I wetcomc It. Do not run aw'ay with the idea that they are ill- 
wishers to you+ They are not. It iviJl probably happen that some of the advice 
we take from them will turn out to be very hdpful and very good for India. 

Now the prophecy. 1 think that there are very great difficultaes ahead^ 
but oofC thing is certain^ and that is that in the lifetime of the present 
parliament thcic wili be a new India Act on the Statute Book, and by the 
claiiscs of that new India Act ihc ambitions of India will be very largely 
xatkAcd. (Cheen.) 

hlr* Molsdm : I have confined my paper almost entirely to an account of 
what has taken place at the RoundTablc Conference^ so there h very little 
to which I need icpiy. 

1 was Very gratified [hat Six Hubert Olrr in his speech confirmed the 
suggcsiioiu I had made with regard to the finandal quesfion, 

I am very glad the Lord Chancellor answered Sir Amberson ManenV 
polat, which is, of course^ immensely imporianE, but 1 would only pnlni 
out that a reduction of the fudges^ salaries has also taken place in thi!i 
country and has nothing to do with the Round-Table Ckmfcfence* 

I did not quite agree with my old friend Mr. Woolaoott in what he said 
abouE the irresponsibility of the Indian Lcgiilatuie, That has frequendy 
been the case in the pait, but during the last six monEhs or so there bai 
been a very retnarkablc change for the better^ which I believe to have been 
chiefly due to ihe Round-Table Conference held in this country and to 
the confidence now fdt in the totenrions of the Secretary of State and of the 
Viceroy. The remarkaUe examples of that are that whereas for Enontlu 
past it has been neoesMry for the Viceroy to maintain law and order in 
India by the exercise of his special powers of issuing ordinances^ from the 
beginning of this year in the ease not only of the Centre, but of the 
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individual Ptuviiiccs, lU ihc powers which die GoverruncDU iciLI considcar ui 
be necessary have been enarted by die Lcgiibcurei^ ^nd they are now part 
of the ordinary legisiidoa of the country. 

Sit, WoolacDtt pointed out—this is, of eotirsc, an important point—that 
the official bloc was used for carrying those mdsurcs. I think that anyone 
who has seen the working df any of the Indian Lcgblaiiires at close quar¬ 
ters will know that there are roany oocadons when Indian legislaion are 
inclined to rely oo the official btoc» when if there were not that offida) bloc 
and if the full responsibility did rest upon thennelvcs they would behave in 
a different way. The fact of the official bloc, of iiavlng a battalion of 
officials whO| regardless of the medts of the debate, simply have to obey the 
whips, ii a direct Incentive to irresponsibility on the part nf legislaiorSw 

I was afraid that I should arouse the ire of my friend Sir Patrick Fagan, 
1 do not quite agree with him about the complete uacertainty of the Indian 
States coming Liu There is certainly very modi less doubt about it now 
than there was a year ago. All the LnditaEjons are that the majority of the 
Indian Sutes are Intending to come in. It is obviously quite true that it 
depends upon the conditions. The gestation of Itidiaii Federation U only 
like that of all other Federations in the world. If you take the case of the 
FcdGradoii of Australia or Canada you will find that there were long 
negotiadons. In the case of Canada the Federarion began with only the 
Federation of Upper and Lower Canada. It was only years afterwards, and 
as the result of long and difficult financial negerfriadons, ffiat the rest of the 
Provinces came in. There is^ as lac as I can ascermln, every likelihood that 
a large number of the Indian Statjcs will come in, although it is obvious 
that they are nor going to make a definite promise until the texmi are 
settled In a way as satisfactory as possible to iheir own iniercsts. 

1 was gUd to find that Sir Patrick Fagan did not dbpute that the safe¬ 
guards which have been Jn effect agreed upon are at any raw, as he said, 
on paper cKtrcinely elective. We have been tdd in the past by gentle¬ 
men who think with hicn that you could pot devise safeguards^ Now ffiat 
we have had the thing worked oue at the Third Round-Table Conference, 
he thinks the ssifeguards would be effective if they were put into opera¬ 
tion. They naturally will be, I cannot think we sKail ever be accused 
of having given a pledge that the safeguards shall not be used when for 
weeks upon end controversy has gone on in the Third Round-Table Con¬ 
ference in order to make it abundantly clear that these safeguards are to be 
maintained and to be avalbble for use, not in order to curb responsible 
gQvcrnincntp but in order to prevent irresponsibility on the part of the 
Government. 

With regard to fimnee, as Sir Patrick Fagan referred to the deficit which 
he Understood that the Percy Comtnittec anddpated would result from 
Federation, 1 have just looked up the forecast of the Federal Budget and of 
die Provinda) Budgets, and what I sec here confirms my rccKdJccdon that 
ihc actual figure set out are the figures upon the present basis, and it U 
an estimate of what the position would be If die present Consdtution 
wttc continued for some years. Therefore the deficit is not the result of 
Federation. 
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Of coufsc, fliCTC is at pr«$eat a deficit in a niunber irf the Proviacid 
Budgets. India u suffniag aa cNcry other country from the present economic 
depressioa, and> so fax as the Central Covenunent is eoDccmcd, the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Covermnent of this country are, I bdieve, the only 
iivo which at the present time have a balanced Budgcti iutd are not aouci- 
paring a deficit at the end of this year. I hope our anticipations in both 
cases iriJJ be justified. 

Then we arc asked to return to the Simon Report, but not to the Stmoii 
Report pure and simple—the Report subject to certain reservations. 1 
wonder whether Sir Patrick Fagan was thinking of having the Simon Coo- 
sdtuiion without the transfer of law and order in the Provinces. It would 
not be airngither an unfair descripdon the Simon Cornmisdon to say 
that their most important recommendation with regard to the Centre was 
that wc should look forward to Federadon as being the only penmnent 
soludon of India’s problems, and with regard to dte Provinces it was that 
complete provincial autonomy should be given. 

Sir Patrick Fagan does not agree with Federadon. He docs not even 
accept it as a possibility in India, so that really when be is asking us to 
back to the Simon Commission subject to certain reservations, he is in fact 
asking us not to move at all beyond the position which we at pfcaent 
occupy. 

Loan Lsiii.HOTON; Before you go, I would ask you to endorse the vote of 
thanks 1 am going to put brfore you to our lecturer this afternoon for his 
very aWc address. I thought his paper had pardcular value because he wrote 
it from a detached point of view. He was not in India in an official 
capacity; he saw the country more from the commcrdal side. Therefore 
he is able to give us views more detsdied than those of some offid^. 

1 confess that I cannot agree with Sir Patrick Fagan’s remarks. Leading 
men in the past have given the vision to the peo[^ of India of a time when 
they would conduct their own affairs in their own methods. That is the 
vision which has been created, and we are trying to give effect to it. The 
Lord Chancellor has said, and also Mr. Molson, that an atmosphere more 
favourable to the realization of this vision has been accomplished by this 
last Round-Table Conference. No one can deny that we in this country 
have done our best to create a workable Consriiution. 

I ask for a vole of thanks to Mr. Molsoni and also to the Lord Chan- 
cdlor, who has given us the pleasure of his presence for the first time in 
this Associadon. I am indeed proud that he should have come here. He 
has favoured us with some very imeresting and valuable remarks on the 
work done by these Confcrciiccs. 

The vote was carried by aodamadon and the meedng dosed. 


Dr. GsNcOLia wiiics i , 

Sir Henry Maine oocc observed that the difficulty of governing India lay 
in the problem of kcep'mg one’s clock in dme in two distant longitudes. 
That is, we cannot change suddenly from Greenwich to Indian time. Now, 
this i<ka of an Indian Federation is not only logical, as being the ultimate 
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form of govcran^cni in itiai vmc tubcandthcnt; ii h <on»idcred do be dicofily 
soludon of ptmvidmg a batis of ieeondlladdci between Indian Nadoimfifm 
and firidih Irnpcn:i]iim, Bui such a catmof be conttructed by juit 
aiscmbliog divergent materials- ii has iq be evolved out of the orgaaic sodo- 
ccoaotuui life of the country. As I examine the matefials collected by the 
Simon Communion, the Round-Table Conferences^ and tbc various com- 
mitim, I fed that the component parts that would be rccjulred for a genuine 
federal siructiijc ane muiervdaped because of this absence of development of 
the compoiieDt pro. The RoundTable Conference breame an arena 
where—to quote a simile of Lord Winterron—** the died old circus horses 
of phrases and scndcnciits " continued to trm round, 
fe that as it may^ as one who has devoted a considmbte time to the attidy 
of the eonditions of the rural Jnassesp I wonder if the proposed Cnusdruiion 
will assure a better state of affairs for the masses than at present. At a liiiie 
when tbc economic world is driven aloimt to desperation by the vagafks of 
polidcsp one may relevantly ask whether the ccononiic condidou of Indians 
teeming milHons h. likely to be improved by such dbanges as proposed in the 
rncdianism of India's admin istratidti. It is known that there has been a vast 
increase in the cost of all her adminiftrative and legislative services under 
the Reforms, and one donbts if India is in a posirion to meet the demands of 
a Federal Constitudom The cstiniated cost» for example^ of the proposed 
electoral changes alone secmi to be prohihidve for a country the average 
annua! zneome of whose peasantry does not exceed The Indian Frandusc 
Commiuec esdmatc the cost of cadi election to the Central Goveroment and 
the various Provinces at some ^ 450,000 on the basis of a per eenL poll^ 
and to the candidates and political organixauDns at some ^ 750 , 000 . Then 
we are to have a Federal Senate, a F«!era] Assembly, a Fed^al Court—and 
it is not known what would be the annual burden for the maintenance of 
this great Indian Federal edibcc. How is this complicated, expensive Federal 
form of administration going to solve India's economic unpreparedneis in 
the world of organized economic activines? What guarantee is there that 
the forces required for economic equilibrium should be allowed to work 
tbemsdves out without undue fundrance? 

These are some of the quesnems that arise in tbc minds of those who do 
not owe an allegiance to any political party but are deeply concerned with 
the social and economic development of the rural population of India. 
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DELHI AS CAPITAL 

Bv Srft John Thompson, k.c.s.i., n.c.i.e. 

I WANT today to consider Delhi iti its aspect as a capital city, not 
merely as the modern capital of British India, but also as the 
capita! of many former Powers. 1 shall try to explain the natural 
advantages of the site, which may be presumed to have led to its 
early occupation and must have con&ibutcd to its later import¬ 
ance. I shall discuss the motives of the many moves which have 
taken place within the sixty square miles of rock and level 
that we call Eklhl, as well as those which have caused its kings 
on two occasions to plant their capital elsewhere. Last of all, I 
shall say something of the latest move which has brought the 
capital back again to Delhi after many days. 

On the map of Northern India you w'ill notice four thing?. 
First, the central position of Delhij secondly, that it lies on the 
direct line from fCabul through Lahore down into the rich plains 
of Hindustan; thirdly, that the traffic for Hindustan which came 
by the Indus valley through Multan was directed straight on to 
Delhi by the necessity of avoiding the desert and the hills, and, 
lastly, that Delhi is on the Jumna, where river transport was 
available. We sometimes forget how valuable nver transport 

was in the days before railways. 

The next map shows the natural features of Delhi, bare of all 
city sites. You sec the river, the plain at a level of just under 
TOO feet above the sea, and the low, rough, rocky hills which at 
the northern extremity are less than loo feet above the plain. 
This northern portioo is what we read of as ' the Ridge in the 
accounts of the Mutiny. South of it comes a gap, which I would 
ask you to nodee, and then again a rise, fairly sharp for the first 
hundred feet, and then very gradual, until a height of over 
1,000 feet is reached twelve miles further south. In the triangle 
niade by the hills and the river lie the sites of the cldcs, and the 
hUls provide stone for building. Northwards you will find no 
more stone within a hundred miles. 
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The Ridge is just the northernmost extremity of the Aravalli 
range, which stretches from Guzerat across RajpuUna, It hardly 
seems an extravagant fancy to picture this long narrow line of 
rocks as Nature^s forefinger^ pointing to the destined seat of 
Empire before ever there was king or subject on the earth. 

The Gateway of Hikpustan 

I asked you to notice the gap towards the northern end of the 
ridge* That gap is the gateway of Hindustan. The first road 
must have passed through it^ just as the Grand Trunk Road does 
today. Shah Jahan used it for his canal^ and through it runs the 
railway. From there the road passed on to the river crossings 
which brings me to the first stage in Delhi history, more than 
ijooo years before Christ. 

The crossing was already hallowed by the legend of the Nigani- 
bodh ghat when the five Pandu brothers established themselves 
on a low eminence on the fomna bank four miles further south* 
The eldest of the brothers, Yudhishtbira, after challenging alt 
other princes in Northern [ndia to dispute^ if they dared, his 
claim to supremacy, offered a sacrifice at the Nigamhodh gAat 
beside the crossing, no doubt with the intention that travellers 
from the east and from the west should spread the knowledge of 
his name* This story gives us the two earliest historical sites at 
Delhi, the ghat and the fortress of the Pandu brothers at Indrapat* 

Of Indrapat nothing remains, but the struggle in which the 
Pandu princes defeated the Kurus on the plain eighty miles 
north of Delhi, where the fate of India has so often been decided, 
is described in the great epic of the Mahabharata* 

After that we know practically nothing for two tliousand years* 
To the Buddhist pilgriins of the fifth and seventh centuries, 
to the Arab geographers of the ninth, tenth and eleventh, Dtlhi 
was unknown. In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni« who invaded 
India seventeen dmes during the first thirty years of the eleventh 
century, there was apparently nodiing to attract a marauder 
where Delhi now stands. 
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The old Hindu dynasties in Northern India had been terribly 
shaken by these invasions, and in the bcwildcrnient which fob 
towed the medieval history of Delhi began. The Delhi site, 
with its old associations and its advantageous portion, odcrcd 
a fair prospect to the adventurer, and Anandapala or Anang Pal, 
a Tonvara Rajput, who came from no otic knows where, founded 
the first of the cities to which the name of Delhi was given about 
1052, fourteen years before the Noinian conquest of England. 
He selected a site eight miles from the river, and more than ten 
from the crossing at Nigambodh, doubtless for the sake of greater 
security. The fortress of Lalkot, which was incoiporated by later 
conquerors in their own fortiheations, and a number of other 
monuments arc associated with his name. Whether they arc all 
cotTcedy attributed to him or not, they must all, I think, belong 
to the Tomara period, and they clearly indicate resources and a 
degree of established power. 

The Tomaras were conquered by the Chauhans in the middle 
of the twelfth centtuy. The Chauhans had been established at 
Sambhar, near Ajmir, for many generations, and they had con¬ 
quered the country np to the Himalayas at some date prior to 
1164. It is said that on the defeat of the Tomara Raja of Delhi, 
a Delhi princess was given in marriage to the heir of Sambhar, 
and that the fruit of this marriage was Prithvi Raja or Rai Pithora, 
who succeeded to the combined kingdoms about 1178. He is 
still remembered as a hero of romance in northern India, and 
when the troops rose in mutiny at Delhi on May 11, 1857^ 
paraded through the streets with shouts of Prithvi Raf fat, 

I propose to dwell for a moment on Prithvi Raja, for he marks 
the close of the era of Hindu rule in Delhi, He considerably 
enlarged the fortress of the Tomaras, and a small oudying fort 
seven miles further north on the top of the hill of Naraina, 
commanding the road, is attributed to him. His most romantic 
exploit was the carrying off of the daughter of the King of 
Kanauj, Jai Chand of K.anauj wished to find a husband for 
his daughter, and invited all the Princes of Hindustan to 
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aucnd his court that she might make her choice. PHth\'t Raja 
alone dared to absent himself, and Jai Chand, annoyed at the 
insult, set up a golden cfHgy of him to stand as a porter at 
the door> On the day appointed for the choice the Princes 
were all assembled in the Darbar Hall. The Princess entered, 
garland in hand, to throw round the neck of the man of 
her choice. The bard tells us how she went down the line, 
slowly and deliberately surve^ng each of the suitors. Each, as 
she approached, bent bis head in hope to receive the garland, and 
was left blushing for shame as the girl passed on. She came to 
the end of the line, and then catching sight of the effigy at the 
door, flung the garland over its neck, exclainung, 

*' If ODc al(Hie of the Kin^ of led 
Danes slight my hither's 
Thar ooc aJone U hi:ngly enough 
For his daughter to take as lorcL'^ 

The King instandy dismissed the darbar, and sent his daughter 
to her chamber. He summoned a second darbar for the morrow, 
and the girl again cast her garland round the neck of the golden 
image. 1 need not follow the story further in detail. The Princess 
was locked up and Prithvi Raja came and carried her ofl. They 
were pursued to the gates of Delhi, and the only members of the 
party who entered the city alive were the hero and his bride and 
the bard who told the story. 

The Muslim Cokqoest 

[t was this enmity with fai Chand, according to some accounts, 
which ted directly to the Muslim conquest, as Jai Chand called 
to his aid Muhammad of Ghor, Muhammad's brother, the 
Emperor of Ghor, had given him the throne of Ghazni about 1173, 
and from there he had made many expeditions into India, which 
must have revived memories of the raids of Mahmud, But he 
had a loftier ambition than Mahmud. He meant to retain and 
to govern what he conquered. He had removed the last of the 
Ghaznavid kings of Lahore about 1187, and from that date the 
great conflict between the forces of Islam and Hinduism was in¬ 
evitable. 
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In iT^'i [be armies met at Naiaina, near Thanesar, on the 
historic battlcficid between FaiUpat and Thanesar, and the Hindu 
king was victorious. Next year Muhammad rehimcd. A second 
batdc was fought on the same held and Frithvj Raja was defeated 
and slain. The victor advanced on Ajmir, the capital of his 
conquered foe^ and in the following year DelM was taken by hts 
general Qutb-ud'din Albak, and became the capital of the new 
province of the Ghorian empire. 

The Hindu city was soon sramped with the seal of Islam. 
T'vcnty-scvcn temples fell under the hand of the destroyer 10 
make the mosque of the "Might of Islam," and beside the mosque 
rose the Qutb Mlnar.. For the next hundred years it was round 
those buildings that the life of Delhi centred. 

But during the lifetime of Muhammad of Ghor Delhi was 
only a provincial capital. After his assassination, Qutb-ud-din, 
hitherto a slave, received his freedom, and with it the title of 
Sultan, but he still owned allegiance to the Emperor of Ghor. 

The first independent Muslim king of Delhi was Shams'ud- 
din Altamsh, who haH been a slave of Qulbnid-dia. He rose 
rapidly in his service, and when Qutb-ud-din died as the result 
of a polo aeddent at Lahore in 1210 a party ac Delhi invited him 
to assume the Sultanate. The Eropire of Ghor no longer existed, 
and when Altamsh ascended the throne at Delhi it was as an 
independent monarch. 

He died in 1136 after a glorious reign. He had restored the 
authority of Delhi as far as Beugal, and had brought Sind and 
parts of Kajputana and Central India under his sway. For the 
pious Muslim, lustre was shed on his reign by the presence at bis 
capital of the saint QuttHjd-din, the second of the great line of 
Muslim mystics in India. A contemporary speaks of Delhi, at 
the ciosc of Altamsh's reign, as “ the centre of the Muslim world, 
the sanctuary of the faith and the tabentade of Zslam in the 
East," It was already beginning to assume something of the 
aspect of a holy city, and its greatest treasure was the nameless 
mound of earth which marks the sleeping place of the saint. 

There is much to remind us of his disciple, Altamsh, among 
the remains of andeut Delhi. He enlarged the mosque of the 
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Might o£ Islam, he complettd the Qutb Minar, and he con¬ 
structed the Hauz-i-Shamsi, the hundred-acre ranh outside the 
walls, which became a favourite resort for the citizens of Delhi. 
But {>crhaps the place which we associate most of all with his 
name is his tomb in the precincts of the Mosque. He was the 
first sultan to be buried at Eklhi, and bis tomb b the Brst of 
a long and splendid line. 

For fifty years after the death of Altamsh the limits of the old 
Hindu capital sufficed the MusUm kings. The first to break fresh 
ground was Kaikobad, the last of the so-called Slave Kings. He 
was a youth who had been strictly brought up, but when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne be plunged into the wildest dissipation. 
The hbtorians connect the move from the dty palace with the 
beginning of hb career of debauchery, and we may perhaps con¬ 
jecture that he wished to avoid the restraints of the city, and 
preferred to live in a pleasure bouse by the river. The sice he 
selected was at Kibkhri, already perhaps a popular suburb, sia 
miles north-east of the capital. He took the W'hole court with 
him, and people of every class came out in pursuit of their oceu> 
padons. The memory of the KUokhri orgies is kept lurid by 
the historians, and the whole population seems to have been in¬ 
fected. In less than three years the Sultan's comtitudon was 
undermined and he was stricken with paralysis. In the confusion 
which followed, Jalal-ud-din KHlji, one of Balban's old com¬ 
manders, obtained control, and an officer who had a personal 
grievance against the king was sent into the palace. He found 
the wretched boy almost at the point of death, rolled him in his 
bed clothes, kicked him to death, and Hung his corpse into the 
river. 

falal-ud-din Khilji succeeded, but his succession was unpopular, 
and he felt it prudent to reside at Kilokhri, where he busied him¬ 
self with the completion and decoration of his predecessor’s 
palace. His reign was a short one, and he was succeeded by his 
nephew and murderer, Ala-ud-din, who abandoned Kilokhri and 
reinmcd to Delhi. He devoted much energy in the early years of 
his reign to making conquests in the south, but he came to realize 
before long that it was his first duty to make hb northern frontiers 
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safe against the Mughals^ who had more fhan once penetrated tn 
the walls nf Delhi. He decided accordingly to undertake a 
regular scheme of defence* and the first item In his programme 
was to build a fortress at Slri on the site which he had twice 
selected as a temporary station for his troops, to protect the city 
against the invaders from the north. The fortress was com- 
pieted in 1303, and he made it his capital. 

Transfers of Capital 

It must not be supposed that the establishment of the capital 
at Siri meant that Old Delhi was deserted. The Court was at 
Sin and the fortress was garrisoned, and there were shops and 
artificers and untouchables* but Delhi was still the business centre 
and the great mosc^uc there had no rival in Siri. Ala-ud-din died 
in the fortress he had built, and was buried in the old capital. 
Among his memorials in Old Delhi arc the extensions of the 
mosque, the huge unfinished miiiar, and the exquisite gateway 
which bears his name. He also constructed the tank which we 
know as the Hauz 4 -khass, He most be ranked as one of 
Dclhi*s greatest builders, but history will always shudder over the 
annals of his reign. 

The capital was rescued from the confusion into which it fell 
after his death* by Ghaai Malik* the governor of I^palpur, the 
torror of the Mughal irvaraudcrs, who ascended the throne in the 
palace of Siri as Tughlaq Shah* and a new dynasty began which 
was destined to rule for some eighty years. 

The next move of the admiiusn-ative capital was to Tughlaq- 
abad. It was the third change in less than forty years. Ibn 
Batuta, who reached Delhi only eight years after the death of 
Tughlaq Shah* tells us that Gbaai Malik, as he then was* ortce 
remarked to the Sultan that he ought to build a city on the site 
where Tughlaqabad now stands. The Sultan replied ironically, 
" Well, when you arc Sultan, build one.’' And build it he did, 
as soon as he found himself on the throne, and it took him rather 
over three years to complete it. There can be little doubt that 
it was the prospect of having a lake bdow his battlements that 
attracted him. The huge dam and the sluices arc there still, and 
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the causeway that led across the water to bis island tomb, but the 
water never stands there, and the gentler beaudes of the place 
ate gone, with the glory of the golden pavilion, u-hich, Ibn Banita 
tells us, shone so bright in the rays of the rising sun. But, as 
it is left to us, there is none of the Dclhis, 1 tUnk, except the city 
of Shah Jahan, that is so haunted by the spirit of its founder as 
Tughlaq^d. As a capital, it barely survived bis death. 

He was succeeded by his son—probably his murderer—^who is 
described as one of the wonders of creadon. Scholar, ardst, 
philosopher, athlete, sportsman, manat-arms, he has washed out 
in blood the fame that his better qualities might have brought 
him. Ever at the gate of the palace stood the ^ccudoner, and 
above it were suspended the relics of his work. Bands of fettered 
criminals were brought before blm in the pabcc every day, and 
sentenced to stripes or torture or death, and hardly a day passed 
mtbout some execudon at the palace gate, where the bodies lay 
exposed. Ibn Batuta tells bow one day, riding up to the gate, 
his hone shied at something on the ground. It was part of a 
human trunk that had been cut into three. 

Muhammad Tughlaq abandoned his father’s dty. According 
(o tradidon, it had been cursed by the saint Nizam'ud<Im Auliya. 
It may well have seemed haunted to a parricide son, but the 
badness of the water has been suggested as a more likely reason 
for its abandonment. Tlic new king walled in the space between 
Delhi and Siri, and called it fahanpanah, and there he built 
himself a palace. 

Two years after his accession be decided that Delhi was to be 
abandoned and the capital removed to Dcogir, which he renamed 
Daulatabad. The comments of the historian Baml, with the 
change of one or two words, might almost have come from a 
Calcutta newspaper of December, 1911: 

"The Government, without consulting anyone, and without 
any careful consideration of what could be said on both sides, had 
ruined the old capital, W'hich, as a result of the steady progress of 
a century and a half, had become a real metropolis." 

Muhammad Tughlaq’s reason, according to Barm, was that 
Dcogir was much more central than Delhi. During the first cen- 
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tury of ihc Delhi Sultanate, the Muslim forces had never crossed 
the Narbada. But ever since Ala-ud-din made his expedition to 
Dcogir in 1294, with the deliberate object of financing his bid 
for the throne out of the loot of it^ the Deccan had been an 
object of immediate interest to the Delhi Sultan, and there had 
been numerous expedidons not only to Dcogir, but even further 
south- The Punjab had been quiet for years except for the 
Mughal raids, and Ala-ud-din’s measures had stopped them for 
the time> Anyhow, there was neitber conquest nor loot to be 
looked for on that side. TTie southern horizon was bright with 
the prospect of both. His predecessors had moved with their 
conquests from Ghor to Ghazni, from Ghazni to Lahore, from 
Lahore to Delhi, and it was but one step further from Etelbi to 
Deogir, 600 miles to the south. Ideas of this sort may well have 
influenced the mind of Muhammad. But it is not always logic 
fhar appeals to the exaggerated ego of the despot, and there may 
be something in the story told by Ibn Batuta, who says that the 
real reason was the large number of abusive and presumably 
anonymous letters which used to be thrown into the palace 
at night, in envelopes marked, “For the hands of the King 
alone.” At first it appears that the move was not compulsory. 
Two years later, however, the orders tvcrc imperative. At last 
only two men were found in the whole city who had dared 
to disobey. One was a cripple. The other was blind. The 
former was sentenced to be hurled from a catapult, the latter to 
be dragged the forty days' journey to Daulatabad. The foot by 
which he was tied to whatever it was that dragged him was all 
of him that ever reached the journey's end. And one night, 
after the last caravan had left, the King went up on to the palace 
roof and looked out over the city. All was dark, not a glimmer 
of light to be seen, and his heart was satisfied at last, 

Tme Retuxm to Delhi 

The move was not a success. In 1343 general permission was 
given for the people to return, and Daulatabad dropped out of 
the Delhi empire and Delhi history for nearly 300 years. 

The return to Delhi was the fifth change in less than sixty 
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years. Muhammad Tughlaq was succeeded by his cousin Firo^ 
Shah, who was more Indian than Turk, as both his mother and 
his grandniother had been Hindus. He was a pious Muslim and 
a man of Ijigh character, with a passion for sport and budding. 
About 1359, he began building a new dty, Flroaabad. The 
dty, which was unwalled, extended at least from Indrapat to 
the part of the Ridge north of the present city^ where the Sultan 
erected his Kmhal{ 4 Shi\aT or Hundng Palace. The dtadcl was 
what we know as Firoz Shakes Kotla. 

It used often to puzzle me to know what had been the result 
of all this feverish diydjuilding during the past dghty years. 
Kilokhri and Tughlaqabad were dead, or at any rate mere vilbges. 
Delhi—that is, Delhi, Siri, and Jahanpanah—^had recovered from 
its enforced evacuadon, and was clearly a busy, well-populated 
city, though the fortifications had been allowed to fall into dis¬ 
repair, and some of the old material had been removed to the 
new city. But throughout the whole period, except for the 
Daulatabad interval, it had been customary to speak of Delhi 
as the capital, in spite of the fact that the court might have 
been residing in one or other of the newer cities. Muhammad 
Tughlaq once dreamed of enclosing the four cities—^Delbi, Siri, 
Tughlaqabad, and Jahanpanab—in a single wall, thus em¬ 
phasizing their unity, while in Feroz Shah’s time, we find the 
“four ddes”—the same four with the substitution of Firozabad 
for Tughlaqabad—spoken of as if they made up a single unit. 
Siri, Jahanpanah, and Delhi, which people w'cre now beginning 
to speak of as Old Delhi, were within one wall, and though there 
must have been a gap of some three miles between the outskirts 
of Siri and those of Firazabad, the intervening space was prob¬ 
ably by no means devoid of habitation. 

Ti 1£ CoMlKG OP Tmtift 

Firoz Shah died ui 13&S, and then, in 1398, after much indetCF' 
mlnatc strife in Delhi, came Timur, one of the Titans of history, 
whose descendant, Babur, more than a century later, was to 
found the Indian empire of the “ Great Moguls.” 

When Timur, that December morning, with an escort of 700 
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men In armour, rode up to the deserted palace on the Ridge, the 
prospect he looked down on was different from that which 
presents itself to the watcher of today. What he saw' was a 
foreground of rough lowland, broken by winding and w'atcrlcss 
toirentdwds, with a few buildings, perhaps, belonging to the 
northern part of Firozabad, in the middle distance some low rocky 
hills, and further away the towers and domes of Firo® Shah’s 
Koda. 

That afternoon a detachment of the Delhi forces, 9,000 strong, 
marched out to the attack, but after a sharp action they were 
driven In again. Timur had already returned to his camp on the 
other side of the river, and next day he marched down the left 
hank to some position extending perhaps from opposite the site of 
Metcalfe House to the railway bridge. 

The following night, 100,000 Hindu prisoners, some of whom 
had shown signs of excitement and sympathy when they knew 
that the Delhi troops were attacking, were put to the sword. 
After the noon prayer the army marched agdn, and probably 
crossed to the right bank of the river somewhere below Indrapat- 
Battle was joined the following day. The Delhi forces fought 
gallantly, but they were home back into the city and Timur 
encamped by the Hauz-i-khass. During the night the king 
escaped, and the next day Timur’s drums beat above the gates 
of Delhi. The troops unfortunately got out of hand and for 
three days there were scenes of massacre and pillage. When 
order was restored, Timur rode round the three cities of Siri, 
Jahanpanah, and Delhi, spoke words of comfort to the leading 
Muslims in the great mosque, and broke up his camp on 
January r, 1399. His Indian campaign, we might say, was a 
cold weather tour, and he spent a fortnight in Delhi at Christmas, 
surely the bloodiest Christmas that Delhi or any other town has 
ever known. He inspected the Kotb of Firoz Shah as he with¬ 
drew, encamped the first night near the palate on the Ridge, and 
then Delhi saw him no more. 

During the years that followed, the power of Delhi sank to a 
level that it was not to reach again for nearly four centuries, but 
even during this period, one of its rulers founded a new dty. 
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which he called after hU own namc^ Mubarakabad. It was on 
the banks of the river. We know no more. It did not survive its 
founder's murder. 

Half a century after Timur s withdrawal, the renascence began. 
The Tughlaqs had long passed away. The Sayyids, the feeblest 
dynasty that ever ruled in Delhi, had succeeded them, and in 
1451 the power passed to the Lodis, who ruled for the next 
seventy-five years, until the last of them was overthrown by Babur, 
the first of the Mugbals, on the field of PanipaL 

Agra as CAvrrAL 

The second of the Lodis had moved his administradve capital to 
Agra in 1503, because he felt that he was in a stronger position 
there for dealing with the recalcitrant Raja of Gwalior, and, 
except for a short break in the time of Akbar, Agra remained 
the headtjuarters of the government for more than one hundred 
and thirty years, until the days of Shah Jahan. 

During this interval Humayun founded the Parana Qila on the 
site of Indrapat as a measure of security, and completed the walls 
and gates. Shcr Shah added the mosque and the Sher Mandal, 
the scene of Hnmayun’s fatal fall in 1556, and also made some 
progress with a new dty, adjoining the Parana Qila, of which 
two fine gateways and a baxar survive. The historians record 
that he used for his buildings the materials of the old dty of 
Siri, which had been in existence for more than two hundred 
years. His city occupied part of the same site as Firozabad, and 
in both cases the nearness of the river was an important addi' 
tion to the amenrties, especially from the Hindu point of view. 
The tendency in almost all the new foundations since the days of 
Kilokhri was to gel nearer to the river, and it is the distance 
from the river that accounts for the number of tanks round Old 
Delhi. A third building that was constructed while the capital was 
at Agra is the Salhngarh fort at the river crossing, which was 
built by Shcr Shah's son. But though duriog all tbiit period 
the administrative capital remained at Agra, the kingdom is 
still described as the kingdom of Delhi, and not as the king¬ 
dom of Agra. Delhi is the dar-td-mtd\j the bouse of the king- 
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dom,” while Agra is the dar-ul-l(hilafat or Royal Abode. The 
royal abode was of necessity the administradvc capital, but Delhi 
was the tradidonai centre of the kingdom, and still preserved 
its prestige a$ such. 

It was Shah Jahan who brought back the capital, in the sense 
of the royal residence, to DcUiL He did not like the lie of the 
land at Agra. The river bank was much cut up with ravines, 
some of which came down through the dty, and the palace itself 
was not well arranged. There was no adequate forecourt, with 
the result that there was apt to be crowding and jostling at the 
entrance, especially on important occasions. In the dty, too, the 
bazars and open places were not sufficiently spacious to accom¬ 
modate the crowds which often gathered in the streets of the 
capital. Orders were issued accordingly to select a site at some 
spot between Agra and Lahore. The choice fell on a site over¬ 
looking the Jumna between Salimgaib and the northern limits 
of the then existing suburbs of Delhi, and there accordingly was 
built Shahjahanabad, the last capital of the Mughals, whcTe their 
glory shone with its greatest splendour and where its embers 
were destined to expire. 

The next change, the change to Calcutta, came almost Imper¬ 
ceptibly. There was no formal transfer. The British power rose 
gradually to the supreme position, and when it arrived there its 
capital be r a TTie Ac capital of India. But, as the Pioneer once 
observed, Calcutta held its position by a precarious tcnin'c, wbco 
on occasions of national importance, such as Ae Imperial 
Assemblage of 1877 and Ac Coronation Darbar of 1903, it had 
to yield precedence to Delhi. 

The King-Emperor’s Durbar 

Another such occasion occurred in ipUt when His Majesty 
King George V. decided to visit India in order to announce his 
coronation. It was taken as a matter of course Aat the Darbar 
would be held in Ddhi and not in Calcutta, but, even when Ac 
day arrived, none, save Ac very, very few who were m Ac secret, 
had any Aought of Ac nature of Ac announcement Acy were to 

hear. 
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1 well recall the scene—looking out northwards into the sun¬ 
light from the covered stand. Under its shadow, those bidden to 
the darbar, dcr above tier, w’ith a glittering fringe of princes in 
scats of honour in front. In the arena, troops, twenty thousand 
of them, in the full dress uniforms that since the war we have 
almost forgotten; beyond, on the raised semicircle which closed 
the arena to the north, a muldtudc past numbering, and in the 
midst, the red canopies bright with gold, and the golden thrones. 
And then the Emperor himself announced to his people the 
decision to transfer the seat of the Government of India from 
Calcutta to the ancient capital Delhi.’' 

It was beyond belief, Calcutta capital no more ? King Gojrge 
on the Mughal throne? It was almost as though the order of 
nature bad been reversed and kingship had resumed its old pre¬ 
rogatives. The amazement spread with the news and soon there 
was a tumult of discussion from one end of the country to the 
other. At first the wider horizon was lost sight of. The move 
to Delhi was only one of the changes proposed, and it was not 
the one which everywhere attracted most actcntioii. The Muham* 
madans were afraid that their interests would be damaged by the 
reversal of the partition of Bengal. The Congress authorities 
were jubilant at its undoing. The British community in Bengal 
were almost unanimous in regarding the move to Delhi as 
” mischievous in itself and unfair to Calcutta.” The Princes were 
strongly in its favour. 

In Delhi itself 1 well remember an old Muhammadan telling 
me that the sentiment of the thing had soon worn threadbare, 
and that what he and bis friends were most concerned with was 
the sudden rise in prices and rents. He menrioned too an old 
saying that the building of a new city in Delhi would bring bad 
luck to the builders, and for any who heeded omens there was 
more to come. At the end of March, people were startled to 
read that, just before the Viceroy’s final departure in state from 
the old capital, the flagstaff on Government House had been 
struck by lightning and the Union Jack tom to shreds. Nine 
months later, on the occasion of the first state entry into the 
new capital, Lord Hardinge was nearly killed by a bomb. 
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The Tiansfer 

But udtbcr opicnA not stonm nor the King's enemies could 
turn the Government from its purpose, and it is now, after twenty 
years, when prophedes have been superseded by experience, 
possible to look at the change in a steadier light. 

In the debate which took place in the House of Lords in 
February, 1912, the expense, the secrecy, the failure to consult 
Pa rliament, were all mgcd against the Government, but Lord 
Curzon, who led the attack, endeavoured, on the merits of the 
cjiange, to make four main points. First, Delhi was unhealthy. 
Secondly, it was in a weak position strategically. Thirdly, the 
Government of India would he cut olf (rom public opinion; and, 
lastly, the move to Delhi would diminish British prestige, react 
on the efficiency of the administratioii, and shorten the period of 
British rule. 

I propose this afternoon to speak on the merits alone. First 
let us take the expense. The preliminary estimate given in Lord 
Hardinge’s despatch was four million pounds or six crorcs of 
rupees. The estimated total expenditure is now i5'07 crorcs, or 
two and a half times as much. It is, I suppose, more than 
probable that unless the scheme had been put forward just in 
those last years before the war, the Government of India would 
still have been in Calcutta. Arc we to look on the change of 
capital as a calamity which might have been averted, or as a 
bicsring which might have been forestalled? 1 must leave it to 
those who know Calcutta better than I do to say whether, in 
view of the great political developments since 1912, the necessary 
accommodation could have been provided there, and if $0, 
whether the large area of land required would not have cost a 
great deal more in Calcutta than it did in Delhi. Some ecODomics 
might have been possible in Calcutta, and the new accommoda' 
don need not have been spread over so large an area as in Delhi, 
but, cutting it all down to the minimiUD, the questions remain 
(i) whether the necessary sites could have been found, and (2) 
whether the expenditure would have been appreciably less if the 
move had not been made. If the answer to both these questions 
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is m the negative, then there h no more to be said on the score 
of expense. 

On the grounds of convenience and economy it b a great ad* 
Vantage to have the hot and cold weather capitals so cl^e t^ether 
as Simla and Oclhi^ instead of having them more than a thousand 
miles apart 

Lord Curzon apprehended that Delhi would be found un* 
healthy. In New Delhi the crude death-rate in was less 

than 9 per mille, which is considerably lower than the English 
rate. Large adjustments are no doiibt retjuired to give the true 
rate for New Delhi, but srill it seems incredible that Calcutta, 
where the rate is something between 25 and 30, will ever rival it 
in salubrity. 

I doubt whether many experts would support Lord Cuizon's 
view that strategically it was a mistake to put the capital in such 
an advanced position as Delhi, and indeed I do not ^uite know 
what contingency he had in mind. 

A weightier criticism was that die move would isolaa the 
Government of India from public opinion, and this argument of 
Lord Curzon s was emphasized by Lord Lansdowne^ who pictured 
the new capital as something “little better than a cantonment 
grouped round the official residences, with such bazars and 
things as are necessary for the supply of those residences." That 
b not a description that anyone would apply to the apital today. 
It is true, no doubt, that Delhi has yet to develop some of the 
features which arc often associated with a metropolis; true also 
that the Government of India at Delhi b less advantageously 
situated for ascertaining Calcutta opinion, and that in some 
matters Calcutta opinion is of very great importance, A capital, 
on the other hand, is not always a metroplis, and, as pinted 
out by Lord Hardinge’s Government in their despatch, “ public 
opimon in Calcutta is by no means always the same as that which 
obtains elsewhere in India, and it is undesirable that the Govem- 
mcn: of India should be subject exclusively to its influence." 

If the ideal is that the Central Government should be located 
in a central and generally accessible psition, where all views may 
be listened to and none count too much, it can hardly, I think, 
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be demed that Delhi fulfils those requirements better than 
Olciitt a- Widi the enlarged legislatures fitting in Delhi for 
some months every year^ the frequent conferences and committees 
of all kinds, the perpetual conung and going of men with spcdal 
causes to plead and special Interests to pursue, the presence in 
force of representatives of the press, the sessions of the Chamber 
of Princes and the visits of Princes for business or private pur¬ 
poses—the Govermnent of India at Delhi is able to make contacts 
with all important interests without hying itself open to the 
suspicion that it is specially susceptible to the influence of one 
province and one dty. 

Another aspect of the presence of the Government of India in 
Calcutta, at the headquarters of a provincial government, reedved 
special notice in the despatches. The point is put very plainly 
in Lord Crewe*$ dcspatdi: 

“The Viceroy is faced by this dilemtns, that either he must become 
GovcmQT'ia'Chief of Bengal or he mast oonae&i to be saddled by public 
opinion both in India and at home tviih direct liability for acts . . . over 
which he only exercbes, in fact, (he general control of a Supreme Govern' 
ment. The Local GovernmenC, on odier hand, tiecesurily suffers horn 
losing some part of the sense of responsibility rightly attaching to it." 

The Frasr SrEV to Federation 

Lord Curzon*s last argument was that the move would lessen 
British presage, react on the efficiency of administration, and 
shorten our rule in India. Even if for the sake of argument it 
is admitted that in some of these rc^>ccts the position is different 
fmm what it was In 1912, I do not understand how the move 
to Delhi can be held responsible. The move to Delhi was in¬ 
deed a preparation for a future different from the past. Lord 
Haidinge’s despatch looked forward to a day when India would 
consist of a number of administradons, autonomous in all 
provincial aflairs, and The Times followed this line of thought 
to its logical conclusion and spoke of the merits of Delhi as a 
future federal capital The tremendous influences which have 
been released since 1912 to work on the minds of men have 
brought what was then a distant prosper to the verge of realiza¬ 
tion. Ijord Hardtnge set the stage for a future he could not fully 
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see, and now that it U at the doors there is litde wanting in New 
Delhi for its rcccpdon. The coiuitry has there acquired—^and 
acquired just iti time—an administrative capital which combines 
space with splendour and accessibility with independence. 

The site originally contemplated for the new city lay beyond 
the Ridge, to the north-west of Shah Jahan^s city, but it was 
condemned on the ground of its unhcalthincss, and the Raisina 
site adopted, five miles further south, on the other side of the city. 

1 have shown you pictures of the buildings and gardens and 
roads which now adorn it. Last 1 show you the plan of the 
city. You will notice how those who planned it have mode the 
Viceroy’s House look down the central vista to the walls which 
guard the memory of the long-vanished Indiapat. Thus the cities 
of Delhi, as it were, come full circle, with the palace of the last 
looking on to the site of the first, and the long ages that separate 
the two contain almost the whole of the written history of man¬ 
kind. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A M££Tts{i of the AssocUrioo was hdd at the Caxtoo Hall, Wesimiostcr, 
S.W, I, on Tuesday^ February 7 ^ 1533 , when a pper was read by Sir John 
Thompson, K-c.f.i., on “ Delhi as Capital^*" The Right Hoo. Lord 

Irwin, c.c. 5 . 1 ,, G.cj.E., was in die clmr^ and the following ladies and 
gendemen, amongst others, were present: 

The Lady Irwin, the Right Horn J. H. Whidey and Mn- Whitley, Sir 
fohn Kerr, K,c,t,tr^ i.c.i.e.. Sir LouJi Dane, o.c.i.e^ c^SpT^ and Lady Daoe, 
Sir fames MacKenna, at.fi., and Lady MacKenna, Sir Alfred Chatterton* 
c^i.E^t and Lady Chatterton^ Sir Charles Armicroog, Sir RegmaJd Glanryi 
K,c,s.i.j and Lady Clancy^ Sir Michael O" Dwyer, ox.i.£., i£.e.s.t., and 
Lady O^Dwyefp Sir Alexander Rouse, and Lady Rouse, Sir Edwin 

Lutyens, k.c.i.il, Sir Edward Macbgan^ fi.as.t.i e,i.E.i and Miss Macf^gan^ 
Sir Herbert Baker, fi.c.i.B,, Sir John Cumming, K.c.i.i., c.s^t.j Sir Philip 
Hartog, e.ni., and Lady Hanog, Sir John Bell, as,r*, and Lady Bell, 
Lady Thompson and Miss P. Ihompson, Lady Scott Moncrieff, Lady Abbas 
All Baig, Lady Shea and Miss Shwi and hlJss Elizabeth Shci, Sir Hugh 
Keeling, c.s.t., Mr- John de La Valcttc, Colonel Graham Seton Htitchisoiii 
p^^o., Mr. F- J. P, RichteTt Mr» and Mrs. H. M. Willmoit, Mfi V* H- 
Boalth, c.b.E.p and Mrs* Boalth, Mr, J, Skden^ Mr, G- S- Ingram^ Rev. R. 
Burges, Mr+ S+ Altaf Husain, Mrs- Weir, Mr- and Mrs.. Gray, Rev* E. S. 
Carr, Mr. T. A- H- Way, CoJond W. F- Hamilton, Mr- Hugh MacGregor, 
Mr^ A. H. Joyce, Mr. H* fL H. Wilkinson, Mr. George Pilcher* Mrs* Damry, 
Mr. R. A Wilson, the Hon- Emily Kinuaiid, Mr* S, T* Shepprd* Mr* J. J* 
Nolan, Mr« Ernest Esdaile, Mr. P* B, Haigh, Dr. C* C* Finh^ Colonel A* S+ 
Hamilton^ Mr. F. FurnJvall, Ueui^-Cdloncl W, E- Leesj Colonel W* H- 
Lowry, Mr. E. E. Hall, MtSk Arthur Gordon, Mrs* Donkin, Misa F* Blackett, 
Mr- H* Wright, Mrs. W. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. TyrreU* Miss Corfield, Mr. F- 
Grubb, Mr- Chulam Khan, the Rev* W. Stanton, Colonel M. L. Feirar, Mrs. 
C. H. Pratt, Mr* Hp A Keyser, Miss Bennett, Colonel Jones, Mjm Oakeihott, 
Mr- M, S* Gandhi, Mr- and Mrs- A. R. Thompson, Miss Thompson, Mrs. 
and Miss Bancs, ^Ir. Ayana Angadi, Afrs. Foden, Mr* H- A. Mcdd, Majcff 
A C. Addison, Mrs. Klsch, Mr- E. E. Hall, and Mr, F. H Brown, c.i.i,, 
Hon Secretary* 

The CttAiawAN: Delhi is evidendy A-ery popular, and I am quite sure that 
all those who have come here this afternoon will have come partly because 
they want to hear about Delhi, the centre of Indian butory, and also because 
they want to hear about it from Sir John Thompson^ than w'bom nobody is 
better qualified CO speak on it* He requires no introduction froin me. A 
great many of yon know him, and those whodonot know him, know of him, 
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and all wh-P either koow hitn or of him respect him one of the truest 
KTvaDts that India has cvtr had- 

Sr JoHM Tiiourso^F said: Mj Lord Chaittnao^ whtsi I say that we arc all 
delighted to Sec diat you have sg far recoi'ered from your recent iDdfspoaidoa 
as to be able to keep your engagement this afierttaou, I am expressing die 
feelings not only of those who are present in this LalJ^ but of a \^ery miidi 
wider circle outside, for, if 1 may saj there ace few persons whose health 
ii of more importance to the country than yours. What you have said ahoiiE 
me makes me a little nerrous:, as I fear you may have excited hopes^ only for 
the icccurer to dash them. Before 1 start my lecture^ however, L propose to 
try to crcaiDe some prejudice in my favour by showing on the screeu same of 
the archirecttiral triumpb of New Delhi. After that^ I shall plunge with an 
easier coxiscience into maps and plans and history, 

Sir John TifoUFSON then read hk pper. 

The following letiff from Lord Hardinge of Penshurst was read by the 
HoJi Secretary i 

Ma. Bmov^, 

1 thank you for senduig me a copy of Sir lobn Thaznpsei’n''s most 
Inteiiescing paper, and it is a source of profound regret to mr that, owing to 
absence abroad, it wilJ be impossible for me to be present and to take part 
in the dJscuHicm that is to follow the lecture. 

1 Sec the old story repeated of how the flagstaff on Government House, 
C^cuttap was struck by Ughtniog and the flag tom to piccca when 1 finally 
left what had been my official ncsideEkce for two years. It was not so^ The 
story due to the nautical language of a newspaper correspondent, who 
informed hJs journal that the flag was "struck as I leftGovemraent House, 
meaning simply that it was lowerctL This was made info a good itory by 
the Caltnitta Press. It is tnie there was the sound of distant thunder and no 
hghtflinig, but a gende ram, which, coming at the end of March, was con^ 
sidered of happy omen by the Dcngdii, who were delighted at the reunion 
of the two Bcngab. 

Sir lohn Thompstm has balanced with great fairness the critidsms against 
the transfer of tic capital lo Delhi and the advantages in its favour, and I 
venture to think that, as the years go by^ the advantages will e\cii be 
greater and more striking, while the voice of cridciim will be dead. Sriji, 
the transfer of the capital from Calcutta was not an onginal idea on the 
pan of my Government, for Lord X-atvccnce had considered it, an d ^ as I was 
assured by the late Sir Valentine Chlml, Lord Ourzon had at oitc cime even 
contemplated the possibility of transferring the capital to Agra. 

Events have moved fast in India during the twenty years that have 
elapsed since ihc Durbar, and administrative autonomy in praviucial affairs 
has already been generally accepted as a desirable const] tutioiLal advance- 
But ^w could Bengal have become a Presidency Governorship and acquire 
fHnvincial autonomy if the Viceroy and Governor of Beugal both occupied 
the same capital as headquarters of two entirely differeut admiuijtrations? 
It was difficult enough, as 1 founds wheu Bengal was only a Lacutenant^ 
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Goveraonhip, but it wquid be impossible if and when Bengal became an 
autonomoui province. Sooner or U(er a Transfer wonld have had to be 
mildc. 

Sir Jdtin rightly iap Lord Haniingc m:i the for a fuiM be could 
nor fuUy sec* and now ihat it is at tbc door there b little wandfig in New 
Delhi for Its reception-'* Let m all hope that Just w New Delhi has de^ 
velopcd from a stony waste into a most beautiful and ddectable city, so also 
may that future expand and give to the world a greet and loyal [ndia of evtf- 
iiKTcasing glory and posperity. 

Yours sincerely^ 

(Signed) HAt&iKCE OF PiKsirmX 

Sir Ei>wjn Lutr^sw t Tf lof one reason only E am glad to have been asked 
to say a few svords so that V am abk to acknowledge in public my admira¬ 
tion and gradtode to our Chairmao^ Lord Irwin ^ ior all his help and sym¬ 
pathy. IE he did not always iindcfita.nd what I said, he w*as always kind 
enough by quesdoning* and that with great p deuce, to discover what I did 
mean-^ great boon to one who is often misunderstood. (Laughter.) It is 
due to Lord Irwin and to Lady Irw^in, who worked mdefadgably. that the 
principal budding in New Delhi [the Viceroy*^ House] has won so kindly 
a toterance. 

Sir John Thompson, m my time the last Coimnissioner of Delhi* hai told 
us the emotional and tragic story of the many Delhis of the past. You have 
only to look at him to recogiiJ^e hkn as a man of stalwart qualities^ and one 
with a jingle purpose^—to do righu He is, 1 know* a good mari, too* for 
his residence at Delhi was bung with Arundel prints. (Laughter and chccfx.) 

The new cii^ owes its being to Ijard Hardinge, whose statije now stands 
surveying the length of the central vista (Kring s Way^ and has inscribed 
upon its pedestal the right, proper* and proud word “ FocNoia." Hu 
patience and courage in times of great strcss^personal and political, hU even 
temper in the midst of divette discussion remain in my memory as being 
parallel only with the greatness of his conception. His command that one 
avenue should lead to Purana Kila (Indmpat) and another to the Jumma 
Masjid was the father of the cquiUteral and bexagctfial plan. This was a 
sorry nuisance to all whose thoughts could not merge beyond the right 
angles of New York nor embrace the initlligcnce of l^Enfant at Washington. 

It was early in 1911 that Sir Rkhroond Ritchie, then Permanent Under- 
Secictaf^t the India Office, sent for me and asked me if I could undcruke 
the planning of the New Delhi. We went on to his club, where in the 
guest book he wrote my name and gave my address as Delhi.'* Tliis wax 
the first indmation 1 had of being seleried for this momentous work., The 
last [ heard of Sir Richmond Ritchie was from L^rd Curzoni who told me 
he had just come from die ftmeraJ of one of his old SEcrcianes. He spoke 
with great rcjpectt affccrion, and praise; but added it was a ¥07 dull affair— ■ 
no horses, no plumes. 

In April of that year, Mr. ). A. Bmdie, the dutinguuhcd cn^ccr of 
Liverpool fame. Captain George Swinton (at that time diairman bespoke 
of the London County Council), and myself itarted on nur great adventure. 
We were three gay mustcwcfs—luckily unarmed — and igOrorant of all that 
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Endta ucait;^ W2S anti mcantp with the cxcepcimi of CspEUn Switi^tt, who 
had served as an A*D,C, during Lord Lansdowne^s Viceroyalty. Mont¬ 
morency (now Sir Geoffrey^ the Governor of the Punjab) was attarhed to 
Uf. We grew even more attached to him, and regrcEied-^we rtally grudged 
—the quick-following promodons that were his due anti which rventuatly 
separated u$ in the progneti of the Delhi projecc We had great and exciting 
dUputatiniu^ and the outer world joined in. 

In the following year the Government gave as a help Sir Herbert Baker, 
and all 1 can say h that ! am a difRcult person to work with. Each sucoes^ 
sive winter brought its annual fltjck of Cwsandrai Hitting acroH the Indian 
skiesp and sclf<onstitu!jcfi towm-planocrs^ one of which was loquaciotis 
enough to be turned out and farbidden the city. (Laugh terp) 

One great battle was that of style, and the poinEcd arch was hailed as 
being the only form really sympathetic to the lodlan laemperanient. A 
lucky remark in tiiat when God. created India He did not show His wide 
sympathy by poindng the rainbow made a point; and the rainbow arch 
won the day^ (Laughter.) Then there was the battle ol the sites^Raistna 
or the Delhi Ridge. It is odd that the calk of many should be allowed to 
uiflucnce those whose job it is to design. One cannot imagine how any 
discussion on ethics can better a beech or any other tree; or tl^c talk can in 
any way affect the iusbtence of the sap invisible wjtMn its growth. I should 
like to hint that there may be souk frailty in ihe method ol our modern 
education. (Laughter and cheers.) 

Delhi owes a great debt to Sir Hugh Keeling—a great cagiiwer, a solid 
and loyal collaborator. As the principal engineer-b-charge, he came to be 
a veritable of New Ddhi and all who worked for it- His many 

able subordinam toed hJs dictates with precision. 

Sir John Thompson has shown you phoiographi. To realise the scale of 
the Central Buildijigs, 1 may say that what Buckingham Palace U to ihc 
Admiraliy Arch, so is the Viceroy^s house to the Great Place. Gentrally 
speaking* over ao,™ labourers were employed, 5,700 of whom were skilkd. 
The sandstone used was of rhe same strata as that used by Akbai and Shah 
Jchaiu The stoneyard was one of the largest ici the worldp employing over 
]$p50o men* who dressed over million cubic feet and about 350,000 cubic 
feet of marble. To the south of the dty, 700 million bricks were made out 

^ kilns* Joinery shops were established and about 700 men were em¬ 
ployed 60 produce a^ur £:w,ooo worth of work in teak, shisham, ebony, 
kokov and other Indian woods* There were S4 miles of ekctric dUtribudoji 
cabla and 150 miles of sttert Lifting, 50 miles of roads and 30 miles of 
leoi'icc roads. But a list of matenats and their acttoimts can be prolonged 
endlessly. A great debt of gratitude ii due to Mr. Musiocp the gardener-in- 
chief, by whose persistent bbour, thought, and fomight New Delhi has 
been adorned. 

The cost, including the purchase of a veritable lerntory, amounted to 
about ^10,625,000, of whEch the Viceroy^! house, gardensp and staff quirteri 
cost about j^ir^jjiOOO. The whole of the new city, with its Undi madij and 
buddings, cost about Twice as much as the London County fWiiial had to 
pay for its hall* (Cheers*) The cost in money, at about j^goo^oon a ycaFf 
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baviDg been met out of levcduie, leaves no debt remaining on this great 
prc^ecL 

The Indian crafisrncn graduady ifi eicdlcoce and accuracy ns dme 
went on. Odc mssort, in the earher days, cut a itoae so inaccurately that he 
was disco^'cred altering the ternplatc to fit his Hi-cut stone- This inaji was 
discharged, hut was rdnsiated in that he was ihe first of the masons who 
showed any sign of a dawning intelligence, f regret deeply that it was not 
practical politics, when the work closed down, for the Covermnent to fecaio 
a number of the b«t men—both masons and joLnert—for public w^ork* 

Last summer I had the opportunity of a transit difough the Near East, 
and ifi Atheus, Constantinople, Baall^ek, and /cRisalcm saw the sequences 
of man^s dottuedve aptitude so ably described by Sir |ohn Thompson In his 
story of the old Dclhis. History will ever repeat Jtsdf, and such sequence 
can soon, in all good faiths begin with our New Delhi. 

I hope these few words have not been too many—for the greater the spA^ 
the greater Is the dre I {Laughter.) 

Sir HpiBEaT Biirtt: I would like to say a few words about the general 
position of the capital and about the buildings. 

Sir John Thompson described to you how the geography of North India 
and its fiver dominated the sites of the battles which decided the fate 
of empires. He explained also how geology dominated the actual sites of the 
capitals; how they were placed on the only stone outcrop which ran througb 
the plaifis^ That stone is as hard aa granite and more difficult to work. The 
marvel is how masons in those daySi with their primitive tools, ever Cut the 
siouci of which the earlier buildings of Delhi arc built» Those who know 
them will rernember the more deliegte pans are often carved in red sand- 
stone, and that brings us to the fact that there is another finger, to use Sir 
fohn’s eloquent rimile, pointing to another possible capital in the juenaa; 
and that was the long ridgr of red sandstouc:, too mites farther south* west 
of Agra. 

Barbar wwt to Agra perhap because it was a clean pbcc, and while he 
was a great conquerDr he was also a poet and a great gardener- But Akbar 
built his capital first at Fatehpur Sikri, on the edge cjf the red isandstone 
ridge, but be did not take into account the shortage of wafer ihcrei and so 
be soon had to leave it a:nd went back to Agia on the river. Then Shah 
fehan went back to Delhri of his reasons Sir John gave. I think other 
reasons were that it svas cooler at Delhi* partitnilarly by the gap in the ridge 
shown on the screeu; and also because it was nearer the north, where they 
trekked in the summer to the hi Lb. There was no doubt another reason^ and 
that is that the mads had improved. The emperors were very great road 
builders^ and jo the salt red sandstone could easily be brought up to Eklhi« 
It no longer had to be brought the lOO miles on the backs of elephants or of 
camels^ like the yellow marbles for the great columns of the Viceroy*^s House 
were brought from the deserts of RajputansH 

There may, indeed, have been another reason for the change. The Mogul 
emperors had the ambition to build their own capitals. It U a very good 
ambitioi]:—particularly for the benefit of architects!—^pruvided they do dot, 
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a* in the ease ol the archittet of the Tsj Malulf have their ejes put out- I 
am glad the au^radc powers of modern Viceroys do not go as far as that I 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

I am very gfad Sir f^hn has tneodoned the strategic and central position 
of ^'few Dtlhiij because in the v’cry depressing days when everybody prophesied 
ill of OcIJii and said it was entirely the wrong place for the capital^ the one 
thing they were unanimoui about was that there coiiid ne^er be unanimity 
about any other site. 

Sir )ohn gave some very gloomy omens* one from Heavea* which I am 
glad to hear was not true; we heard many of them, and they were very 
discouraging during the dreary days of the war, when enermes of the new 
capital prophesied that as long as we went on huildiug so long would the 
war go on. But I would like to round off his lecture with two good omens■ 

There was one occasion exactly twenty years ago when I was first out 
there and the site of the capital had just bem dedded on, I sat on the rock 
of Raiiina which Lord Hardingc had chosen as the centre of New Delhi- 
The nuToundings were very unddyi, nothing but the little mud houses of 
the hamletf the dust heaps, and the unddy foimdadonsi of majay destroyed 
capitals; it all certainly seemed to Justify what I think Lord Curzon ^id 
of " a deserted city of dreary and disconsolate lombs.^' My two com- 
pooions were Herbert Fisher, the Warden of New CdkgCj and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, our Prune Minister. As we were lookiag down the great vista 
where it was planned to bc^ as shown ou the screen, wondering how a great 
city could rise from such d/raiy surroundings, a perfect rainbow arch formed 
down the centre of that vUta, appearing exactly where the great arch now 
lost all doubt and acclaimed it as a great omen for the 
success of the new dty. 

Finally, eighteen years afterwards, our present Chairman, the Viceroy, 
presided at the dedication of that great arch just where the rainbow arch 
had appeared to be. Thmigh smaller than the great Durbars of Ekiiu, it was 
a beautiful scenc^ and lookirig through Sir Edwin's majestic arch we saw 
the white domes of the new city, one and a half miles away, set against a 
most wonderful sunset^ glowing with crimson clouds above, fading down 
to gold below* I am sure you will agree that then the heavens themselves 
declared the birth of a princely city, to be the soUd focus round which the 
new coftstitutiem for India will crystallise. (Cheers.) 

Sir Louts Dan;^ : I suppose 1 have been asked to speak as I wxs the last 
Lkutenant-Governor of the Punjab who administered Delhi. Now% after 
twenty y^rs^ [ may perhaps reveal some t|uite innocent secrets. 

in his careful and most interMing historical paper Sir John Thompson has 
taW you how extraordinarily well the secret of the change of the Govern^ 
menc frorn Calcutta to Delhi was kept in India. 1 believe 1 was one of the 
first outside the actual Viceroy's Executiwc Conunittec to know of it* It 
was about ten days before the Durbar that Lord Hardinge was walking 
round the fort of Delhi wicii me* I was showing him the improvements 
^t had bircn made by the Punjab CovemmcdL He was ^-try much 
intercited, and at last, just as we were at the where Thdr Majesties 
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were* according to old ciutomp m show thcniiclvrs lo ike omlucudfa oa the 
plain below the walls, he said to met “ I think I ought to icll you^ I>aoe, 
that His Majesty has dedded to mcrs’c the capital from Calcutta to Ddhi. 
i M Jtire you will be dehghicd.” I said : ** WeJh sir, whatever His Majesty 
doddc3. that of course h right* but as a Puojabi 1 am not quite certain that 
for the moinent I atu unduly dated with joy 

Dclhi^ as 1 dare say most o£ you know* was made over to the Punjab after 
ihe Mutiny because of the great service that the Punjab officers^ peosaoUp 
and priDccj rendered in making it possible for us to recover Ddhi. From 
185S down to 19x3 the Punjab admimsterccL DeUu. The Punjab Government 
looked after all the great gatherings that took place thcre^ such as the Im- 
penal Assembly of 1877^ King Edward's Durbar of 1903, King Georges 
Durbar id 1911* and many other great gaiherings. I am one of the few 
still living who have managed to survive three Durban at Delhi, Through- 
c3Ut that long period of years it was the pride of the Punjab that there never 
was any form of dlsturbajice or unpleasantness at any of the great gatherings 
at I>cLhi. 1 think you will admit that it is something for a Government to 
be proud of* and whatever may happen in the future the pride of the Punjab 
in that matter will recnain^ 

1 may say that on the oecasian of the formal hauding over of Delhi to the 
Govcminent of India, as ihe charge had already acmally been made over on 
October i, 191a, the Punjab Government was not actually responsible for 
what happened, I bad prepared a speech with the pennission of Lord 
Hardinge, in which I ventured to point out what the Punjab had docie for 
Delhi in various ways, and to say that if at any time the necessity should 
Atiscj the officers, the people* and the Princes of the Punjab were still ihcre 
to pky their part in defending Delhi or, if necessary, recovering it. 

That speech was prepared before the attempt on the Viceroy’s life. Here 
1 should like to say how much I admired, and still do admire, the extra¬ 
ordinary courage and fortitude that Lord Hardlnge displayed when he was 
icricken down by the bomb. It was rather a dramadc cpiisodc. It was an 
elephant procession. I was supposed to be an adept as Master of Ceremonies, 
and I had been asked to suggo^t something that could be done suitably to 
mark the handing over of authority, I procciEed, because, I said^ I feel 
rather hke the burghers of CaloU being brought round with holim round 
their necks to hand over the keys nf the city. Am I to arrange the ccrefumiy 
for my own ejEocurionr* Also it was e^tcecdingly difficult, after so> shun a 
period, to suggest any cecerooolal which would tioi clash with or chalknge 
comparison with those of the Royal Durbar. 

However, the Vkeroy insisted, so I suggested, **Thc King had no elephant 
procession and no cefwnotiy in the fort except the garden party and the 
gnrac people's fete. 1 think you nughc have an dephant procession down to 
the fort and let the handing over of charges be made in the Diwani-Am or 
Great Audience Hall of the Mogul Emperors."' 

That is bow it came about that there was an elephant procession^ and 1 
really think it was providential. If the Viceroy had been travelling at foot's 
in a carriage and that bomb thrown, as it was, from the roof* and it had 
fallen into the carriage* the momlity wTnild have been shockiog. As it was^ 
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he WM about fourteai feet up in the alf on an depbant in a very tCrwiigtjr 
made sled and dlw howdahi and the fatoc of the explosion passed over 
the hack of the people and was broken by the hnwdah. The boenb hit the 
State iimbreLb, kiUed the poor BaLrampur prmjdar who had claimed the 
hoflour of carrying the umbrella as be had done lor K-ing Edward's Durbar^ 
and killed and wounded others, h-^dy Hardiuge cseapedi as she was bow-^ 
iftg. Lord Hardingc waa sitting up, and part ol the bomb case caught his 
neck and ibouldcr over the back of the howdab^ The howdah stood the 
shock and the ckphant fortunately remained standiiig^ If it had not been 
for that, 1 have no besitadon in saying that there would have been sixty or 
sc^itniy people kiilecL So thexo is some good in elephant processions* 

Lord Hardingc, stricken as we believed almost to deatht still had die 
courage ro say that the procession muse go on and the whok ceremony must 
be gone through. I think you will admit ihat that was the act of a. very 
brave man, and it was a very wise poceeding. 11 we had not done tt 1 very 
much doubt if there would have been a Mew D elhi at alL 

I do not popose lo follow Sir )ohn Thompson into the pros and cons ol 
the move to Ekihi. But i should like to say one thing. I was to a small 
extent concerned in the foundiiig of New Delhi Ai soon as she acmouncc- 
ment was made, or very shortly afEcrwardst the Revenue Member of the 
Goveroment of India was asked by the Viceroy to come and see me and to 
ask lor suggesdoos as to where the new capial should be placed. I had 
spent a great deal of time at Delhi^ aod was able to go into the matter. You 
will have noticed that all the old Eklhis were diher along the river or up 
on the rocky ground to the south. The reason was they had to be near the 
river to get the water, or had to be near the rochy ground to collect rain 
water, as the well water is sahne and not dt to drink- That explains why 
all the previous nine Ddhis were either along the river or on the rocky 
ground near the ridge. 

it M happened, if you looked at Dclhh the Erse idea one of dccayiiig 
EoEnb$ and old buildings^ and it would be very dlHicult to find a place where 
you could put a new large Delhi. But there was one litiic place that svaj 
about four square miles near RaMuap where the ridge was too narrow fca^ 
a collecting area and it was fairly clean ground. It was too far from the 
river or Irom the hilly collecting area lo ha^^ been built over* 1 suggested 
that might be suitable, but first of all I bad to ask the Revenue Member what 
was mtended. 1 said i Do you require a city for a population of £0^000 
or JO,000 in addition to the existing Dclhi?^* He said : **No, the Viceroy 
says arrangements are to be made for a possible a^.ooo people/* 1 said 
that was a very noble conception, but ] did not quite see where they were 
to come (rom unless the Viceroy was going to compel the inhabitants of the 
existing Delhi to go down to New Dclhi^ as Muhammad Tughbg had 
tried to do. The smaller number could have adequately hous^ on the 
old civil station and Durbar sites, but lor the great new city Rahina was the 
only site. 

His HxcellctKiy was good enough to rick over the countty and examine 
the whole idea with me, and approved of that site. 1 was aim aikcd to 
give some son of idea of what I thought would be a suitabk layoui. You 
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hive heard of piitDPg down a treaty or a vnil on a half-ihcel of note- 
paper. That exactly what the pfan of the New Deihi ws.% ^ Ur a^ I 
wai coocemaL I put die Vtcenoy^s Houje and the offioe* of Stale neatf 
Rajsioa, with great avtnues mdiapng to Purana Klh, the fort and mosque^ 
Safdar Jaog^t lombr to secure these fine prospectx. 

The paper wii carried and I heard 00 more about it tiLl in 19L4 I 

happened to be at Delhi and was asked if 1 would like to see Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. Sir Herbert held out thii old paper of mine 
and Mid; Vou will think wc have stolen your thimder^ but wc had never 
seen this paper of yours until about a fortnight agOj though it is almost 
exactly what we are working at/* 1 naturally fdr pleased that a very humble 
and inexperienced person bad hit upon the plan which was appoved and 
has been elaborated by those two great men intoi the splendid capital of 
which you have seen ie pictures. 

One word more. I consider that there ought 10 be a strong European 
garrison at Delhi for maDy reasoas. Firsts to maintain our prestige, which 
in the last resort rots on our British troops; second, to prevent any awkward 
inddcnL People may say there are garrisons at Meeni t and Amhaia. So there 
are. So dterc were at the time of the Mutiny^ but it was not enough in stay 
the madness at its birth. 1 mainrain that there should be a stronger Europcaji 
garrison there. You have to be prepared for sudden gusts of popular excite- 
rnenip and for that reason and so that there should be someihing in evidence 
to show the idtimate power of the British Govenuncnti there should be a 
strong Britisb garrison at Cielhi. You arc not there in a coast town like the 
old Presidency towns in a non-tnartial area, where you may have commnoai 
or other city riou, but in the cenme of a tract held by marthiJ races trained 
10 aimsi some of whom arc very excitable—fitSi Raciyars, Mens. Why, 
only the other day several thousands of xVluslun Aleos in the AJwar Siate^ 
perhap forty-five miles from Dcihip rose in rebellion. They elected to 
demonstrate in the StaiCi but they might easily^ with their brethren in British 
India^ have moved on Delhi to memorialize the Legislative Assembly* which 
might have been awkward. The fact is that In a small Imperial enclav'c 
like New Delhi yon cannot have a large ordinary poUce force. [1 was the 
inadequacy of police protecdon which conduced to the bomb disaster that 
has been mentiDnedx For diis and other State reasons it is, in my opinion, 
desirable 10 supplemeni the tnadequacy by a strong force of British troops 
at any rate for the cold weather. 

Sir ALaxANDXi Roust; I feel extraordinarily diffidcfir about getiifig up to 
speak before such a distinguished gathering, espccLally after Listening to Sir 
fobn Thompson's eloquence, but I am glad of the opportunity, as I was the 
first and Usi, I thinks on the torwtnw:tion of New Delhi. I came there m 
build temporary Delhi in January, 1913, and 1 kfr at the same time or a 
little earlier thati Lord Irwin at the finish of the new capital. 

It was 3 great privily to be asked by the Association to come and lisicn 
to Sir John Thompson. One of the things that struck me most in reading 
his paper was a Eocling of envy^ envy of the builders of the old Dclhis. 
They were cxtraordinaHly unhampered by difiicultio which y^re had m con- 
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tend with very fretjucnily. I notic'e that Muhimmitd of Ohtx ddtfoynj 
twenty^scvcJt Hindu temples to get the miiejiali for hii new bmIdiogSp nnd 
Shcr Shah was not doteircd by any acoiiment when he dcstroyctl the old 
Mubaminadao buildi-Pgs of Sivi to build his DciKiH 

We did not desire any matcfids from the femaini of the past for the 
building of New Ddhit but many a time we sliould have been very gLid to 
ttmovc useless and unsightly buHdings^ rehes erf the past^ which interfered 
with the devdopmenc of the new capital But even if the removal did not 
offend any communal susceptibilitieSi there was always the Arch^oh^tcal 
Ocputmeni to contend with- 

As a matter of fact, the materials of old Dcihls were of little use to us 
in our modern methods of construedon^ but the clearing of the site produced 
an enormous quantity of old stone which we used for concicte or road 
making, and this had one ladicr curious effect on the design of New Delhi* 
1 do not know if yon noticed in the picture that at the back of Go^'cnimcn.t 
House it was proposed to construct a krgt amphitheatre in which it was 
hoped that future Durbars would be hdd. We got out large quantities of 
expensive machinery to dig out that amphitheatrei and to get therefrom 
building material and stone for roads and concrete; but the kvdliog of the 
site yielded so much old mateml that it was a mere scratch we made on 
the hill 31 the back, and there is in consequence no amphitheatre, and 
probably never will be. 

Lord LajisdowDc is quoted as saying that the new capital would, he some^ 
thing little better ihan a cantonmem grouped round the odBeial resideaecs, 
with such bazaars and things as are necessary for the supply of those resi¬ 
dences,and many have said that Delhi was a hack number and never would 
grow. I took the trouble yesterday to turn up the census figures, which are 
rather illuminating. 

Delhi as a whole has grown by 47 per cent between the census of 1521 and 
that of 1931. The new capital, as far as I remember the figures, has more 
than doubled in those ten years, although the census figure of tgat for the 
New Delhi area included our very brge labour staff which had practically 
disappeared in 1931. 

It is rather amusing to look back and see what were the forecasts of the 
gfo^vth of Delhi. The scheme for the water supply was based on the prob¬ 
able population in 1955, which it was anticiptEd would be 430*000 persons. 
The census figure of 1951 was 474*000. I may say that the water supply is 
entirely madequate in consequencep and the scheme is now being remodened 
on broader lines. And when excesses over the estimated cost of New EkJhi 
are Spoken of it has to be borne in mind that Delhi ii already couiiderably 
bigger than it was ejtpected to be, and cspeciplly that the GovEmment of 
India has grown out of aU recognitlonj, which has seriously affected the cost 
of construction. 

I should like to say, in closingp how much 1 personally am indebted to 
our Chairman and Lady Irwin for the help and pctsonal effort which they 
generously gave toward the completing of the new capital of Delhi* Without 
them we should never have got. the funds or the permission to carry it out 
as it should have been and wax carried out. (CbeerSv) 
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The Ckajemam : Ii has been a ddightfuJ hour that wt have spcOL Cer- 
tainiy 1 have ncrt jpent one that I have enjoyed so muds for a Jong timt We 
have follosvcd Sir lohn, as well as our aJJ too limited historical kaowledge 
permittedp through a long pageant and procesdon of history, and he guided 
us through many centuries and eventually handed us over to the care of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker and Sir Alexander Rouse. 

I remember very well* and I 2m sure Lady Irwin would too^ the first sight 
that we had of that State dining-nocim which Sir John Thompson showed 
im on the jcrcen. As far as I rcmcinherj there were about three or four half- 
naked women with babies lying about chipping brick in that room* and I 
wondered to myself how It would ever bexome what Sir Edwin Lutyens 
assured me it was going to be* the most leinarkable room in the house^ 
Andp indeed, up to the end, when Sir Alexander Rouse used to assure me 
that the house would be iuhabitabte by 1919. it seemed completely and 
utterly Lncrcdiblt But in the remarkable way in which these things happen 
Ln India, the flowers were made co gfow^ and what had been utter chaos 
almost in a night bloomed and represented the full coMcpdcin of the archi¬ 
tects* 

I think one of the most valuable mulUi and the thing that always comes 
to my mind when 1 hear people rridcize the expenditure or e%en the whole 
project of New Delhi* is the fact of the building of New Ddbi having taken 
place* with all the decoration that was attached to it, has been respaosibk for 
a tremendous stimulus or revival of the art and the craftsmanship of Itulia. 
I am certain of that* and in no other way would anything at all equivalent to 
that idmulus have been givem 

[ do not think that 1 shall ever forget the formal opening of the capital, 
when the representatives of the Domidions were there tn unveil those 
Dominion columns. The scene that Sir Herbert Baker described will always 
live in my mind with that great arch and the sunset behind it and the 
Indian troops marching through the memorial arch. It was a thing that 
nobody w^ho was privileged to take part in it would ever forget 

All that pleasure Sir John Thompson has revived for me* and I am sure 
for everybody here who was thcrcp cither before or after completion, by what 
he has said this afternoon. 

Sir IoH?i Krxi: For the kst year or so the discussions at these open roeet- 
ings of the East India Association have turned very largely on quesuoni con¬ 
nected with the coming constitutional changes in India* fnicrcscing and 
absorbing as those matters arc, it is wcU for us to rcrEcmber that there are 
other things in India besides politicsp and we could not have been reminded 
of that important fact in a more delightful way than we have been this 
afternoon, (Applause.) 

I do not want to strike any discordant note^ but I was for the greater pan 
of my service a Calcutta man, and the view* of the Calcutta man ha^^ 
received scant CDfisidcraiion this afternoom Speaking for myself* I can 
hone&dy say that 1 always fdt that from the point of view of the Govern^ 
ment of Bengal, it was a very good thing that the Government: of India and 
the Viceroy should leave Calcutta. As a matter of fact, they have not been 
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able KQ it because 1 see fmm the papers they pay an annual pB- 
grimage ^o CaJeutu about CbrUttnas^dme and stay then at long m they 
decently cm (Laughtern) 

I thank Sir John Thompson for that rtfcrcace to the hiitcirlati Bami. I 
cannot say I had ever heard of him before, but if the quotatkm had been 
available in i^ia^ the oppodtiaii to the rtmovaJ would have been mote 
pointed than tt was. 

Now I will only say that among the many Lectures which appear on the 
records of this Association that of Sir John Thompson will stand out in a 
class by itself. It is instinct, if I may say S0| widi daquence and scholaiship 
and fine feeling, and It will not be readily forgotten by those who have heard 
it today* 

i should also like to thank you, sir, for sparing the dme w come and 
preside over our gathering this afi^rioon. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 a&k you to pass by acclamadDn a hearty vote of 
thanks both to the lecitirer and to the Chairman - 

Sir JoMN Thoupson; I am very grateful to you for the kind way in 
which you have received my lecture. There is not rime for me to add any¬ 
thing to the renuxks that have been made, but there is one point which 
Lord Hardinge dealt with in his letter on which t should like to offer a 
personal explanation, and that is with regard to die story about die flagstaff 
having been struck. 

It is a weU^known story in India* 1 fdt a little scepdcel about it when 
1 was writing my paper, 1 had not been in Calcutia at the time^ and 1 
thought i had better try to verify 11 So I looked up the files of the Pianecr 
and The Timts^ and in both these papers the story was given- Indeed, the 
Pionefr gave the actual minute at which the accident happened—4*50 p.im— 
an hour and ten minutes before the procession started. I regret 1 did not 
take any further steps to verify the story^ but i am glad m have elicited an 
auihoniacivc contradiction from Lord Hardinge. 

1 should like to add my tribute of thanks to Lord Irvvb for having come 
here today at, I know, very comidcrablc incoDVemeru^e to himself; I wish 
also to repress my thanks to Sir Edwin Lutyens^ Sir Herbert Baker* and Mr* 
Meddp who have made it pcssibk for me to show those bcautifut pictures 
on the screen, not only for their having lent me the pictures but a )f n f^f 
the friendship which prompted them to bdp me. 


CALCUTTA AS CAPITAL: THE OBJECTIONS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS 

By C. Collin Davies 

In ills excellent paper on '* Delhi as Capital," Sir John Thomp¬ 
son, after giving us a graphic description of the varying fortunes 
of Delhi under Muslim rule, concentrated his attention upon the 
advantages of Delhi os the capital of modern India. In the dis¬ 
cussion that followed the paper little reference was made to the 
disadvantages of Calcutta. Although these arc too obvious to 
need any mention here, it is not generally known that one of the 
greatest of the Govcrnors^Gencral, the much-maligned Warren 
Hastings, was firmly convinced that the permanency of the British 
dominion in India could never be ensured while Calcutta re¬ 
mained the capital city. 

The following minute, hitherto unpublished, is to be found 
amongst his private papers deposited in the British Museum. For 
some unknown reason, although addressed to the Board, it was 
never actually submitted. The minute speaks for itself and 
furnishes further evidence of the remarkable foresight of the 
great proconsul. That this was his opinion in those early days 
when the Company's north-west frontier marched with the terri¬ 
tories of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh is sufficient proof chat Hast¬ 
ings, had he foreseen the later expansion of the British dominions 
in India, would have been a staunch supporter of a more central 
political capiud. 

Minute of the Honbtft the Goperoor^encral for removing the seat of 
Gosfemmetu from Csleutta to Colgosg. doted fane 1783. (British 
MuseuQ, Add. MSS, 29.200, fd. aio-aiS.) ' 

From the hour of my arrival b Calcutta in ihe year 177a to the present 
time I have contiiiiially lamented, and have had condnua] cause to lament, 
the defects of its situation u die capital ol a powerful dominion and the 
source of a vast political system. Instead of a centra] distance, or a posidon 
from which its authonty could issue with the speediest communication to 
every part of its jurisdiedon, it stands in a remote angle at the dtstance of 
three or four himdrcd miles from its ctrcumfcrencc, and within fifty of its 
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ficuihcrn boiLEktlaryT on the lowr'cr cuncituty of a rapid river^ ai a diftaitcc 
whkh may be csdmaied at Ich ihao one month from its iniersecdoo with the 
Irontitr line in Its descent, and its asccen three. 

The climate of Calcutta, though gready improved by the care which has 
been Qccasicmally bestowed on it, was within my memory very pcrnicioiis* 
and may be sdll accounted the most unfavourahk to a European comdiution 
of any in the provinces. Its remme sicuadon furnished die grounds of the 
multiplied sovcreignrics which i found dispersed over the country on my 
arf^itm r to the gDvcrnmentf and has been the pruKipal cause which has 
even to this time Erustrated all the endeavours of the present united adminis- 
tradon to fijt the collections of its revenues and the eatejicise of its pow^ to 
the capital, eiclusively of all the evils which have grown out of a Licenucus^ 
ncss endouraged hy impunity, and that impunity assured hy the impossi¬ 
bility of Mcicising a penal control over those parts which are removed 
beyond the reach of inspection or infonnadon. 

The nnwholcsomeness of the ak is an essential ohjartioii. Every man who 
has resided in Calcutta must have experLeuced a debility in the powe« both 
of the mind and body which he has not felt in other places^ yet there is mne 
where more business is conducted, nor where subjects so frequently occur m 
the ordinary coufse of business which require an unremitted attention and 
the faculties of the mind in thek' fullest energy. Wc arc all bom to pursuits 
of pleasure; intcrestj, and ambition i and the calls of official dutyi though our 
only ostensible occupations, are hut the secoodaty instruments to one of all 
of those ruling principles. 1 am forced to use tbh refletdon, because it 
furnishes the only clue to another great evil derived from the situation of the 
present capital The habits of society are less prevalent^ and the amusements 
of private life arc fewer in Calcutta than perhaps in any other city its equal 
iu wealth and popubticn. 

These defects may be ascribed to the humid and relaxed state of the air, 
and to the dead uniformity of the face and productions of the country. 
The impulse of pleasure is ^crefore precluded from ail artificial aids, while 
its natural fotec is diminished by the tendency of the body to disease^ or 
checked by the caudons which are necessary to avoid it! and the other 
iucitemeuts id action are only powerful in a great degree as they fadlitaie 
the means of ddivcrance from a state nf irksome existcitcc. and of reswra- 
tion to a land to which the memory recurs as the scene of youthful enjoy¬ 
ment^ and whcie ihc objects of ambition and interest are as permanent as the 
expected term of life itself. 

To this source is to be ascribed that impatience which every sojourner in 
this country shows to leave it* and the consequeui solicitude with which 
many have been reproached for the accumulation of wealth, which they 
must attain to attain that end, and in the pursuit of which iheir desires and 
means must cease with it. The rapid succession of men in andiDrity is un¬ 
accountable on any other grounds to those who view ihcir conditioa with all 
the advantages of power and fortune which are annested to it lam myself 
a single excepdon in a List of eight persoas who- have been placed at the head 
of this government since it began to acquire the consequence of a politkaJ 
state* and wliosc pcriodi of service dividod betweefl them have sfancely 
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exceeded two years for the portion of esebH The fluctiudoDs in die next 
degree of molt have home the same propordoD. 

These frequent changes of men who by conrtituttona] pre-eminence, or by 
the weight of personal inHuence, have posacsied a superior share of rule in 
the govemment itself have naturally tended to impede the ennststeney of its 
acts, and afford one reason why the numerous and rich materials which 
famine has thrown into the lap of the Company haw never been arranged 
into system, but remain even to this hour an linimprovcd and almost useless 
mass. A government to be prosperous most be permanent. Those who plan 
great roeasnres should see and feel their own interest and repuiadcxi con¬ 
nected in their success, and should remain in power to aid and support them 
in their operations. In a series of successive authorities little is attempted 
out of the beaten track but by that in being to undo what had been done by 
that which preceded it. 

It will be remembered that the town of Calcutta was first occupied by 
a few frugal adventurers who erected their huts without design or order 
where it suited their separate convenience or fancy. These as they multiplied 
served to direct the lines of the streets and lanes, which could not afterwards 
be corrected or modelled to any regular plan, because of the value and rights 
of private property whidi opposed it, however necessary to the health and 
safety of the inhabiunts, B^dcs these, every other improvement which 
could be suggested for the police or convcaieiKe of the town was, and is 
liable to the same, and as I am assured, insuperable dffieuldes, if the rigour 
(ff the law is allowed to operate against it. 

Hitherto I have considered the situation of Calcutta in lelarioii to its own 
dcpcndciidefh 

M the scat of a grcii political dcmiabn its Lnconveoicodci art yet greater^ 
aiacc irscornmunicarion with all the povttfS in alliance with ft is fcstrictcd to 
correspondeoct by letters, and to the agency of local Rcwdcjits. On every 
urgent emergency the occasion of action If past before a letter can be wKttcn 
and an answer returned to it, even in the distance between the Presidency 
and its nearest eannection^ which is Lucknow^ As to personal Lnicrviewi 
between the first members of the government and the chiefs with whom it 
is in aUiance or Dcgodadon the distance renders it almost impossible^ yet if 
my assertion may be credited and aliawrd to stand in the place of a long 
tmin of reasoning upon a subject apparently self-dcmoDStrative> but too 
delicatt for liberal diKUSsioiip there may be occasions in which none but the 
prindpais in authority on both sides could effect a solid arrangement. By 
the effects of frequcni inicrcoursc frjendihipi might be ronciliated; attach- 
ments imptovod; the harshness and unpllancy of remote elaitns sortetiod by 
personal converse; mutual confidence established; and the genuiiK wishes of 
the bcait eidtanged, which shame or distnist will resuain, where they can 
only be made known through intennediate channels, exposed to witnesses; 
the field of knowledge would be expanded; and the means ol information 
^eiJitated. 

Even 3 nearer approach without that advantage would be productive of 
many of ihc same effects in less though propordonate degree. 

These considcraiions and many oihcrs of the same tendency which I have 
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omjttcdt indiiced me Mfhcn I waa bisi on mj- rrturn from Bcnarw to direct 
Mr. Cln'cl^nd^* the cotJccl]Df of Bhagalpur, to vLut the Und above Colgong^ 
and to direct a survey of it to he taken; fudging it freen jts posirion^ and my 
own observations upon it, die fittest spot for a capital city* if it shodd ever 
be resolved to change die seat of govemmenL Hb report t have lately 
ceceived with an accurate survey of the ground taken by Lieutenant Bailliet 
and 1 now lay both before the Boards From these evidences it will appear 
how well adapted this spot is in itself to the purpose for which I have made it 
the subject of my enquiries^ to which I shall subjoin some other observadona. 

Having twice ocrasionally passed the district of Colgong, I can pronounce 
it from my own knowledge as far as my eye could extend to each side of the 
road from Colgong to Shahbad (rir), by far the most beautiful country to the 
view that [ have ever seen in India, and the most elevated of any not hiUy. 
From the temperature and healthiness of the air^ the richness of the soil, and 
the variety of ihc surface, it seems to possess every advantage which can 
contribute to the conveniences and comfort nf life Of add to its elegancies. 
Its dbiantc from the different extremities oE the province U nearly central 
It hits the advantage of standing on the bank of the great river, and on a part 
nf it not liable to the usual devastations of its floods. Its vicinity to the jungle 
laraif or hilly region of Bengal may tend to the speedy impfovement of that 
extensive territory into all the bTcsdngs of culture and populadon, for it 
abounds with a variety of valuable ground^ even the siiimnits of its hills 
having been proved fit for almost every kind of vegetation, and its inbabitanu 
who formerly subsisted on the scanty cxpcdienti of savage society at home, 
and by predatory incursions on the culrivatcd lands of their more civilized 
neighbours, have been found on a nearer acquaintance with ihem most dodlc 
and gendc in thdr disposirionSf and capable of being htunanized and iiv 
structed in all the arts of civil lifCi For this discovery we are indebted to the 
benevolent and successful policy of Mr* Cleveland, to which 1 have already 
had occasion to bear tesrimony in a letter which I had the honour to address 
to the Board in August last But where the calls upon indusny are few the 
improvements of a people will be necessarily slow and bounded. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of a populous dty would augrnenE both to such a degree as might 
afiord the most radomil ground to hope that this great cstent of now useless 
property would in the course of a few years become a very profitable part of 
the Company^! dominions. 

In confirmation of these specific coiielnsJons, and ai a general argument in 
favour of the proposed removal, it may he safdy pre?umed that any place 
which on mature refiectioo, founded on local examination, and on its applica- 
rion to the actual state of our existence, shall have been sclectKl to form the 
seat of government, must exclusively of other consideratioju be preferable to 
one assigned by accident to our first adventurers and continued to their sue- 
cesjors down to the present nine through all the successive devianons which 
they have undecgaoc from their eammcfciaJ character. 


* Further information eoficcming Augustus Cleveland will be found in 
TAe Story of dn frtiftan Upland^ by F* Bradlcy-Birt- (London, 1505.) 
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The only objection of ooy weight which hit occurred lo tne, and which I 
fed 34 SBchf is the 1o» which Lndividuali may iustain by it in ihdr private 
properw, which is fijwd to the soil and which must lose m value as its use 
wiU be less in dtiaaniL To this objeetiod I must oppose the advantages 
which I suppose will be derived from a separadon of the government and its 
Qiunerous dependcocic* from the eommerciaj body of the people. The latter 
have certainly lost much of their professiaoa] character by too muted an 
intercourse) and are most likely to regain it when they have no longer the 
ejtamptcs of other modes of life pteKnted to them i and with such advantaffti 
as CaJcuita possesses as 3 port of trade, and such as it derives from the pi& 
duedons and tnanufacturcs with which these provinces abound, and their 
facility of transportation, it may be reasonably eapeeted that whenever the 
pursuits of its inhabitants shall be whoUy confined to trade, its wealth wUI 
increase and draw other occupants to it to repair the loss of those whom it is 
proposed to rofnove Jroin II 

The cupcrk^c whidi will be dbviously suggpated ai an objection wiU be 
none : ai least ii ought ooi to be onc^ The Immcdiattr charge of the removal 
of the offices of goveromentt ^nd an allowance for temporary erections for 
the accotnmod^noti of the rnembefs and officers of goventmeot would be 
apparently considerable* but would vanish to a very small sum^ if the 
cjipeose^ as i.i is paid in Calcutta* were deducted from it A house piigbi 
be thought necKsary for the governor because he woidd require ode on a 
larger scale tkan sueh as could be bad for hire, the general plan on which 
all houses of private property arc conitructcd being adapted to the purposci 
of raanyp Co ensure their being occupied. But this want equally subsists in 
the present residence ol the government^ and will not probably be corrected 
till an abundant treasury shall warrant the expense. The rest of the town 
will of course be laid out in lines which wiD serve as directions to the scrccis 
and squares of and Id in sharci to individuals under futed and coosdtii- 
donal conditions and restrictiom. This will be an accession of revenue* not 
an atpense. Fortifications will not I hope be deemed necessary. 

I shall add only one word in respect to myself as the author of this proposal. 
The term of my residence in this counny cannot in the course of things be 
of much longer duration, and some years must yet pass before what I have 
proposed can be allowed to take place It is tbErefore evident that I can 
have DO personal interest in its accompUshment, and the civalit of if any* 
will be wholly theirs to whom the charge of erecting the new foundation 
shall be assig^. I too shall bear my portion of the loss which will fall on 
the proprietors of landed propeny in Calcutta. 

ff the Board shall agree with me in thdr judgment of the measure which 
[ have projected I reccmmtiid that it be referred with tbeir opinion upon 
it, and the accompanying report and survey transmitted to the Court of 
Directors* by the approaching dispatebj that if they shall approve of it* they 
may apply foJ^ an of ParUament to empower the Governor-General and 
Coundi for the dme beiog to transfer the seat of government either to the 
situation which I have recommended* or to any other that shall be judged 
more eligible* or to declare more generally that in whatsoever part of the 
provinces the members of the government or the major part of them shall 
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he poweri of the govcrnmcDi shall accompany tbcmt tir in csithcr wonls 
the govcnuncnt shall caciit in the peraans qf those m whom the mdrise 
of ic a entrusced, and not in the piaoc of didr assigned residence. 

I vennirc to close the fubjecC wi^ my decided opinJoD that the permanency 
elf the British dominion in India can never be ensured while Calcutia cos^ 
tinuci to be the capital of it. 
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THE INDUN STATES AND FEDERATION* 

By the Right Hon. j, C, C. Davidson, p.c., c.h,, c-b., m.p. 

It is vitally importanr, in order to appreciate the posihon of the 
Princes in relation to Federabjon, and to meet ignorant or tenden- 
cious criticisin, chat certain facts should be fully understood. In 
the first place, the British Parliament cannot legislate for the 
Indian States, The House of Commons might pass Bill after Bill 
dealing with the States, but the Acts would have no force or 
validity within the borders of the Princes’ territories. The sug- 
gesdon therefore that Parliament is being asked by the Govern¬ 
ment to coerce the States is nonsense. 

In the second place, it must be ctearty understood that it is not 
possible to treat Bridsh India, on the one hand, and the States on 
the other as though they were the two parties to Federation, 
The States are not a collective unit, but a collecdon of independent 
sovereign entities, of varying size and resources, and differing 
races and religions. Today India numbers within her borders 
nearly one hundred Princes entitled to the appella tion of High¬ 
ness,” and a far larger company of rulers who, though not 
entitled to style themselves “Highness,” possess and exercise 
many of the main attributes of sovereignty. Many of the most 
important States have separate treaties with the Crown, and there¬ 
fore the Bridsh Government have decided on a method by which 
each State will sign a separate “ Instrument of Accession ” to 
Federation. Each Instrument would have to be negotiated 
separately between the Crown and each State, and until the Indian 
State had signed the Instrument it would not be a member of the 
AlUlndia Federation. The suggestion that the Government are 
trying to coerce or rush the States is therefore quite untrue. 
Coercion is impossible, for the reason which I have already given, 
and whether the States act quickly or slowly depends upon 

* Based on iui address given at a diseussian nwetlng of memben on 
February at, 1933. 
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wbcthcr they sign the Instruments of Accession to Federation 
soon or late. It has been suggested in some tjuarters that the 
Princes’ first enthusiasin for Fedcratioa has now tooled off, and 
that they arc approaching the matter in a bargaining spirit. But 
surely this is the sensible thing to do? If the foundations of an 
All-India Federation arc to be well and truly laid it is essential 
that the partners in it should understand one another, and that 
they should feel satisfied that Federation will be to their mutual 
advantage. 

Now when we talk of the Princes of India, it is important to 
remember that all Indian States do not possess an equal measure 
of internal autonomy. On the contrary, while some preserve 
almost intact their sovereignty outside the sphere of external 
affairs, others in varying degrees are required to accept advice and 
even administrative control from the agents of the Paramount 
Power. A glance at the map will show much more clearly than 
I can say in words the varying size and geographical distribution 
of these territories. Within some 600,000 square miles containing 
81 millions of people, that is, one-third of the area of the Indian 
continent and approximately one-fourth of its inhabitants, the 
laws of British India arc not in force, and the writs of the King- 
Emperor’s courts do not run, I think you will therefore agree 
that to talk of All-India, whether geographically or politically, 
without reference to the Indian States would fac a contradiction 
in terms. 

When I and my colleagues of the Indian States Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (Financial) set out for India to play our part in clearing 
the ground for Federation, we all realized the immense diffi¬ 
culties of our task, which was financia! and not political. The 
ideal system of finance in a federation is obviously one in which 
all the units contribute upon a uniform basis to the federal 
resources; and in India as elsewhere it follows that the ideal 
system would rest upon contributions from the Indian States and 
the British Indian Provinces on a uniform batis. But the States 
are not a toUective unit and cannot be treated as such, so that 
a uniform basis for contributions is clearly impossible. We there¬ 
fore set out to find some principles which would on the one hand 
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most acarly approach the ideal and on the other could be applied 
broadly with jusdcc to each of the Indian States. Each State has 
either a separate Treaty or some other document setting oat its 
obligations and/or its immunities. In some States it is a matter 
of all contribution and no immunities—in others the reverse is 
the ease. It would have taken years to have searched the records 
and come to a separate judgment upon the case of each State indi¬ 
vidually. We therefore decided to recommend for the acceptance 
of tile States and of British India a principle which could be 
applied to the individual circumstances of each State, namely, 
that against contributions should be set ofi immunities from taxa¬ 
tion. The main principles, I am glad to say, of our Report have 
been accepted both by British India and the States as a fair basis 
of negotiation. Financially, therefore, I believe that it will be 
possible with a little give and take on both sides to do justice to 
the States while not making their price of entry higher than is 
reasonable. In any case, the maximum annual charge on the 
federal budget would only amount to something conadcrably less 
than I crore of rupees a year; and if our recommendations arc 
accepted in full it will be in the neighbourhood of half that 
amount. 

But what 1 imagine is exercising many people’s minds are two 
questions: whether it is to the advantage of India that the 
Princes should take part in an All-India Federation; and 
secondly, whether it is to the advantage of the Princes to cnicr 
an All-India Federation ? 

As regards the first question, 1 surest that the answer must 
be in the affirmative. TTic Indian States represent Indian India, 
that is, an indigenous form of government which existed long 
before the British connection and which has evolved largely in 
harmony with the advice of several generations of wise political 
officers; and I may say that from my short sojourn amongst the 
Rulers I came definitely to the conclusion that a great dfiil of 
wisdom is to be found amongst the States ministers as well as 
amongst the Rulers themselves, and that they have an advantage 
over the British Indian politician in that they have actually taken 
part in government and not merely talked about it. If the Princes 
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choose their representatives well they will add a great deal both 
to the stability and to the wisdom of the federal centre- If that 
were the only reason it would he a very strong one for coming 
to the decision that the States not only must but will play a very 
important part in the future evolution of India. But in addition 
it must be remembered also that although the Indian States are 
independent of the British Indian Government, Federation is 
already an accomplished fact in certain fields. Already to a great 
extent railways, cmrency and coinage, posts and telegraphs, and 
salt are federal subjects. All-Indian services of pubhc utility fiuic- 
don in the States as well as in Bridsh India, and taxation through 
set customs and salt is largely of All-Indian incidence. Every 
State cooperates fully in matters of defence, and many maintain 
troops, the purpose of which is to reinforce His Majesty’s Army 
in times of emergency. Clearly, therefore, it is to the advantage 
of India that the States should join the Federation, 

But now comes my second <^uestion; does it benefit the States 
to do so? My answer is yes. In the first place, there can be 00 
question whatever that when in the past the Government in Delhi 
has settled upon its fiscal policy and altered it from time to time 
the interests of the States have not been adequately safeguarded. 
Neither they nor their interests have been consulted, and as the 
unification of India proceeded so the position of the States became 
worse. It has become very difficult for the Crown to discharge 
its responsibilities as trustee for all the confUcting interests under 
its suzerainty, and my view is that in many directions the States 
have come off second best- Take customs alone. India changed 
from free trade to protection without any consultation wlh the 
Princes, and, as was inevitable in a revenue tariff, the cost of 
the imported article rose, and with it the cost of living. Not 
only did this put an immense additional burden upon the 
shoulders of States subjects, but it also limited tbe field of potential 
taxation within the State itself. Is it not therefore reasonable 
that the States should have a medium through which to put their 
case before British India? A responsible Federal Government 
would enable the States to make their Influence felt, and would 
give them what they have hitherto lacked; a platform and a Press. 
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Sir Manubhai Mehta of Bikaacr in a speech at the Third 
Round-Table Conference said; 

“ Just as it is remarked that the entry of the Princes into the 
Federation made it easy to confer responsibility on the Centre, 
and as responsibility at the Centre is not possible without the 
Federation of the Princes, so at the same time there cannot be 
any Federation of the Princes unless there is full responribiiity at 
the Centre,'* 

There is also a much broader reason why the States should 
come into Federation, However we may view the past, looking 
at the present as it is, the States, should they decide to remain 
outside Federation, will be subjected to intensive and subversive 
propaganda from outside their borders. With the best will in the 
world the Paramount Power would not be able to deal with that 
situation, and in time in these modern days of the Press, and 
wath a powerful democratic machine operating in British India, 
the authority of the Rulers might undoubtedly be undermined. 
If, on the other hand, the Princes combine to take thetr part in 
the Federal Chambers, they will be able to make their voices heard 
and to rouse public opinion, which in India after all is mainly 
conservative, in their favour. No aimed force can keep a ruler 
on his throne against the wish of his people. 

To sum up, therefore, t bdieve that it is to the interest not onfy 
of the States themselves, but of all India, that the Princes should 
join an All-India Federation. The Indian States cannot avoid 
their gcc^aphical proximity to Bridsh India and to the British 
Indian Government; but they can advance to a position which 
they have not occupied in the past of effectively inffuencing 
British Indian policy. There can be no advantage to them in 
standing out of Federation, which is the latest evolution of govern¬ 
ment in India. They can only improve their position vis-i-vis 
their subjects by coming in. The cost is not really serious, but in 
my view the risks of staying out arc politically considerable; and 
unless they all come in they will of course be a very small minority, 
and the protection of those who stay out can necessarily only be 
of a negative kind. 
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JOURNALISM IN INDIA 
Br Sit AuttED Watson 

Just as the first act of a Scotchman on landing in a new country 
is said to be to seek out a site for a golf course, so, it has been 
said, the first ambition of the Euglishroan is to start a newspaper. 
Both allegations require modification, Ccrtaioly the British had 
been in Bombay for a century and a quarter before anybody 
thought of a newspaper, and by that time Calcutta had half a 
dozen di^crent organs of what was called opinion, although 
Calcutta still had unpleasant memories of PUsscy, The pioneer 
journalist was Hickey of the Bengal Gazette, who must not be 
confused with that other Hickey of the Diary. His venture lasted 
a little more than two years, and then Hickey disappeared into the 
debtors’ prison, from which Warren Hastings showed little dis¬ 
position to release him in spite of his many appeals to the 
Governor, Hickey certainly deserved his fate. His paper was 
a scurrilous and bombastic sheet largely concerned with his per¬ 
sonal quarrels—and he seems to have had a genius for quarrelling. 
Perhaps a better type of journalism could scarcely have been 
eipccted under the circumstances, for the East India Company 
kept the tightest hold upon all that was printed, and swift de¬ 
portation awaited those who incurred a displeasure that was 
aroused by any serious comment upon the administration. Natur¬ 
ally enough, journalism fell into the hands of those who bad little 
to lose in reputation or anything else. Of Dr. Dodd, the English 
divine who was hanged for forgery, an apologist said that he had 
once sunk so low as to write for the newspapers, and apparently 
m early days in India a man had to be very much at a loose end 
before he became a journalist. 

The Early Newspapers 

Nevertheless there was activity In the journalistic field, and 
there is a record of four papers started in five y«rs in Calcutta, 
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One founded in 1784 sdll survives as the official Gazette of the 
Bengal Government. Another, the Indian Casette, had a career 
of half a century before it was amalgamated with the Bengal 
Har^arUj which in turn was absorbed into the Indian Daily NcatSt 
a paper which after many vicissitudes finally emerged as For ward, 
the organ of the late Mr. C. R. Das. Meanwhile, Bombay having 
commenced with the Bombay Herald in 17891, had a like activity 
in the creation of fresh newspapers, and the Bombay Courier of 
1790 went on until 1861, when it was amalgamated with the 
Bombay TimeSf the two becoming the Times oj India, now the 
principal organ of the Western Presidency. Madras also became 
active in starting newspapers, although less lavishly; but outside 
the Presidency towns decades were to pass before newspapers were 
established. 

All the early newspapers were small ventures, living a pre¬ 
carious life under the stern eye of Government, which cierdscd 
a rigorous control until 1S18, the Marquis Wellesley going so far 
as to set up an official ccnsori to whom everything h?d to be sub¬ 
mitted before publication. To the Marquis of Hastings we owe 
the abolition of these rules and the admission of journalism to 
respectability. Rules or no rules, the journalist had to mind his 
manners, as fames Silk Buckingham discovered when his Calcutta 
Journal, started in i8t8, was suppressed in 1823 during the acting 
governorship of John Adam, and its owner was deported from 
the country. Adam had chosen his victim badly. Buckingham 
was an able, enterprising, and voluble man. He made the welkin 
ring with his complaints. He became the first member of Par¬ 
liament for Sheffield after the Reform Bill, and he secured from 
a Select Committee a proposal that the wrong done to him should 
be redressed. Yet it was many years before the East India Com¬ 
pany agreed to pay him compensation in the form of 3 pension of 
^200 for life. 

Another of the significant figures in this early journalism was 
Stocquclcr, who spent twenty years in Calcutta. In 1821 a group 
of British merchants in Calcutta had started John Bull in the East 
as an organ which would he responsible and conservative. Stoc- 
quelcr, after various other ventures in journalism, transformed 
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this into the EagUsAman^ destined for a very long period to be 
the first pspcr in the Bast in point of infiuence and a strong 
supporter of the Government. It was at the Englishman press 
that Macaulay had set up in type those Indian essays which were 
eventually to appear in the reviews at home. 


From Caret to Townsend 

From no account of the early days of the Press in India can the 
names of the missionaries Carey, Marshman, and Ward be 
omitted. They were the pioneers of the vernacular newspaper 
with the Samachar Durpany started in 1818, and so favoured by 
the Government of that time that it was carried by post for one- 
quarter the usual fee. Four years later appeared the Bombay 
Samachary a paper which sdil exists. But Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward have a further claim to a place in the history of the Press 
in the foundation of the Friend of Indioj a paper that was eventu¬ 
ally absorbed into the Siatesman of Calcutta. For a long period 
from 1844 it was edited by a young man, Meredith Townsend, 
who was to become famous as co-proprietor with Hutton of the 
Spectator and to establish a reputation as die ablat leader writer 
of his day. His pen did not lack pungency in India, and he 
the missionary journal the strongest advocate of war, at one rimt* 
going so far as to contemplate the subjugation of China. He 
quarrelled with Sir Charles Napier, and in a farewell article on 
Sir Charles depaning from India wrote; 

’‘The wbear plan he can now pursue is 10 reOfc at once to the 
privacy of private life and id allow rime for his extravaganoes to be 
forgotten.” 

That was not the most pohte dismissal to a great soldier, but it 
was more than parailclcd by the effort of another journalist who 
at a later date speeded the fint Lord Lytton from bis Viceroyalty 
with the words: In India Lord Lytton has shown the manners 
of an Italian organ-grinder with the intelligence of his monkey.” 
It will be plain that restrictions on the Press bad then disappeared. 
All regulations had been swept away by Lord Amherst, and more 
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particularly by Lord William Bentinck in 1B35. They were to be 
restored for a year during what Lord Canning insisted on railing 
the Sepoy Mutiny, and were then dropped until in later years the 
rise of the vernacular Press made some measure of control a 
frequent matter of anxiety to successive Governments. 


Rosext Knight 

This coming of a vernacular Press, Indian owned, dates from 
after the Mutiny, which gave a great stimulus to newspapers of 
all kinds. The succeeding years produced a number of journal¬ 
ists of high ability who set their stamp upon newspapers in the 
East. Foremost among them was the late Robert Knight, who, 
after a career in Bombay which won hirri the affection and grati¬ 
tude of Indians, migrated to Calcutta to acquire the Friend of 
India and to establish the Statesman. That was in the early 
seventies. Krught was a man of very unusual attainments who 
had spent most of his life in India and knew the country 
thoroughly. An able economist and hnandcr, he was employed 
for a time by the Bengal Government as Assistant Secretary to the 
Department of Agriculture. He was to become the mouthpiece 
of the rising narional sendmenc in India, and he carried the 
crusade to London, where for a dme he ran an edition of the 
Statesman and came into tonuct with most of the Liberal leaders 
of the day. Mr. Gladstone in particular had great respect for his 
knowledge of Indian finance. Knight knew no fear where his 
principles were concerned, and almost ruined his paper by his 
support of the Ilbert Bill when practically the whole European 
community in India was in violent opposition to the Government 
of Lord Ripon regarding that measure. 

Another Bombay journalist of rhi^ era was James Maclean, 
eventually to come home and his seat in Parliament as 
member for CardLlT, a publicist of a very different type to Knight, 
but a man of parts and judgmetiL With so much stir in the 
journalistic held many new papers were bound to appear, especi¬ 
ally now that the country had been opened up. The Civil and 
Military GasettCf first started as a weekly at Simla, presently 
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absorbed the Mofustiliie and transferred its office to lobore, be¬ 
coming a daily. Of the various men who have been connected 
with that papcTj outstanding is Rudyard Kipling, who contri¬ 
buted Go its columns work that has given him a world-wide fame 
and an enduring place in literature. Even more significant in the 
history of the Indian Press was the foundation of the Pioneer, a 
paper that was quickly to attain for itself the leading place as 
an organ of opinion in India, in part because of its dose connec¬ 
tion with the Government of India and in part by the brilliancy 
of the men it had in its service. For a time the Pioneer had almost 
a monopoly of certain forms of Government news, and men like 
the Chesneys, Sir James Walker, and Howard Hensman wrote in 
its columns with authority. The story of its rise and its sub¬ 
sequent falling away from high estate until it recently passed into 
the control of a group that is mainly Indian is one of the romances 
of the Press, and points the moral that it is still men who make 
the success of newspapers. 

The Indian-owned Peess 

The real significance of the period with which I am now dealing 
was not to be found in the fortunes of the European papers, but in 
the rapid rise of the vernacular Press. Once they commenced ta 
appear the Indian-owned dailies and weeklies came in a spate, 
and along with them were Indian papers published in English. 
Outstanding among these latter was the Bengalee, which, under 
the editorship of the late Sir Surendranath Bannerjee, was at once 
an able newspaper and an organ of opinion which gave life to the 
nascent national movement in Bengal, Had all papers been con¬ 
ducted with his sense of responsibility there would have been little 
problem for Government, but from obscure prases there poured 
so-called organs of opinion that seemed to have no mission but the 
misrepresentation of the acts of the Government and the abuse 
of i^ ser^'ants. Many of these papers openly advocated murder. 
Yet it was difficult to fix responsibility. The real writers were 
in many cases not known. The papers themsclycs appeared and 
disappeared in a night. From these circumstances spring the 
history of Press Laws in India. 
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From 1835 onward the Government only required the rcgiiira- 
tion of a newspaper. In i86y the existing registration Arc came 
into force. Eleven years later we have the fir« attempt to bring 
the vernacular Press under control in the Act of that year. This 
was repealed by Lord Ripon in 1SS2. The next legislation was 
the Indian Press Act of 1910^ which proved ineffective for its 
purpose and was replaced by a fresh Press Act in 1922. There 
was nothing oppressive to decent joumalism in this later enact¬ 
ment. If one judged the control of the Indian Press by the letter 
of the laws under which it is produced one might say that St was 
not a free Press, but in my personal experience during my years 
in India I can say that no Press in the world enjoyed such latitude 
in the expression of opinion, and over a targe held none so 
flagrantly abused its freedom. 

The time was bound to come when a Government which had 
been apathetic in using the powers that it had must take the 
problem seriously. The compulsion to print the name of the 
responsible editor was laughed at. 1 have personally been at 
Government conferences with the Press when there was scarcely 
a man present as the man responsible for policy whose name 
appeared on his own sheet. Prosecutions were of little use. 
Dummy editors went to prison and were replaced by other 
dummies, while the papers went on as before. It was possible for 
a newspaper mulcted in heavy damages by the courts for an 
atrocious libel on Government servants to snap its Angers at the 
decision, changing its tide overnight and appear the next day 
under a new name, although produced by the same staff, printed 
on the same machine, and issued horn the same offices. Govern¬ 
ment had no remedy but the remedy tt was ultimately forced to 
adopt—that of compeUing newspapers to deposit a sum of money 
as a guarantee of good behaviour. It would be impossible for me 
to tell you to-day the number of separate newspapers that are pub^ 
lished in India. One hundred faded away as soon as the Govern¬ 
ment moved seriously, but the probability is that while the English- 
owned newspapers arc fewer in numticr than twenty, the Indian- 
owned arc over five hundred. 

Not alone in numbers have the Indian-owned newspapers made 
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advance. They have been apt pupils, and in one or two instances 
are not far behind their rivals either in mechanical equipment or 
in appreciation of what makes a newspaper. These are the excep¬ 
tions, but they arc significant. For the most part the papers arc 
frankly organs of propaganda with a tradition of relentless opposi¬ 
tion to the Government. The leading article in India stiU enjoys 
the prestige that it has lost elsewhere. Editorial opinion is all- 
important to the newspapers of all classes, and whatever their 
views it must be allowed that the Indian Press has at its service 
many brilliant writers. This improvemcot in Indian-owned news¬ 
papers, many of which arc equipped with rotary presses and 
mechanical compoting, has forced a higher standard upon the 
English newspapers. 

Modernization 

During the last twenity or thirty years the gain has bcco marked. 
At the beginning of that period most of the British newspapers 
sold for four annas and circulations were almost ridiculously small. 
The Suit^sman set the standard of one anna, which has now 
become almost general, and by the introduction of the modern 
rotary press gave a new meaning to circulation, to distribution, 
and to the numbers of the staff required to produce a journal. In 
short, the British-owned Press in India has kept pace with the 
changes in the newspaper world at home, and by the increase of 
cabling and news agency service has made the mails almost 
superfluous in the provision of news where once the weekly posts 
were their mainstay. It is in this era that the Times of India 
has been served by men like Lovat Fraser, who was not less 
trenchant in Bombay than subsequently in London, and Sir 
Stanley Reed, while Calcutta has seen the notable combination of 
the sons of Robert Knight and of Mr. J. A. fones, my predecessor 
on the Staiesman, 

A more vigorous life for the Press was [nevitablc in the new 
political conditions in India and that awakening and increase has 
put the Government at a serious disadvantage. The Government 
of India has never had the means of explaining its acts to the 
people whom it governed. It has made some feeble efforts in 
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that direction. It is on record that the first Lord Lytton was 
concerned to improve relations between the Government and die 
Press, and much talk ended with the appointment of a Press 
Commissioner whose duty it was to keep the newspapers both 
informed and corrected. The job became a sinecure in due 
course until it expired cowards the end of last century, the last 
occupant being Sir Roper Lethbridge. At times there have been 
proposals to subsidize newspapers; at others for the Government 
to produce its own acws'shcets. Whatever has been attempted 
in these directions has failed. Practical]y the whole Indian-owoed 
Press is today in opposition, while the Bridsh, if benevolent to¬ 
wards the Government, has retained its independence. 


PhESENT'DaV PftOHLEMS 

In the new order of things that cannot continue. Somebody 
has said that the management of the Press is an unsolved problem 
of democracy. Certainly it is an unsolved problem in India. The 
mulnplicadon of newspapers has added enormously to the embar- 
rassments of Government, since almost the whole of the new 
journals arc odcring a mass opposidon to the Government and 
are not particular as to the weapons they use. If government in 
India is to be more democradc then the governing forces will 
require their own organs to explain and support policy. Some 
beginnings in that dirccdoo have been made. In Bengal the 
Muhammadans, who, although a majority, have never been able 
to run daily newspapers of their own, have acquired control of 
what was the Bengalee and is now the Star o/ India. In Allaha¬ 
bad the Pioneer has passed into the possession of a group of 
wealthy Indians who arc loya] to the new conditions. 

These are the beginnings of what may become a very big 
movement in India. The autonomous provinces will all require 
organs of their own, and if experience elsewhere is reproduced 
in India there will be newspapers supporting the Governments and 
in opposition to them. Though we speak of provinces in this con¬ 
nection, we must never forget that these provinces will have areas 
greater and populations larger than many European countries. 
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They will have a tocai life and their local politics which must 
be scn'cd by ncwspapcrj. Some of the cadsting organs will, no 
doubt, pass over to the support of the Governments, since they 
arc owned by men who may be expected to sit in the legislatures. 
Others will have to be started on behalf of the parties who arc 
destined to rule. And Indian journalists will have to be trained 
with a new technique and learn to be construe tivc instead of to 
denounce. 1 would put the thing bluntly by saying that the 
parties that hope to rule under the new constitudons will have 
to provide themselves with their own newspapers if they arc to 
hold the electorates, and these newspapers wiU devote themselves 
primarily to the affairs of the provinces rather than to all-India 
matters. 

The Beittsh-owned Press 

And what of the British-owned newspapfirs under the new 
conditions, f have no fears for their future because I bdieve that 
in the future In India Britishers will play a larger part in com¬ 
merce and Industry than ever before and their interests must be 
served by British newspapers which will cover the whole of India. 
1 do not look for any increase in the numbers of the British- 
owned newspapers. They may even be fewer, but they will con¬ 
tinue to have that great influence that they have exercised in the 
past. They discharge a necessary function if only in maintaining 
the standard of journalism. 

1 may remark incidentally and by way of comment upon what 
Sir John Thompson had to tell us recently of the glories of New 
Delhi, that it is only by the enterprise of a Calcutta journal that 
the capital has been provided with an organ that can adequately 
serve the interests of the Central Government on its own ground. 
Delhi has still to look to the contemned capital of the past for 
one of the prime requirements of a modern community. But for 
long years to come that large growth in British financial interests 
in India for which 1 confidently look must be fostered and en¬ 
couraged by a Press that is predominantly British in its direction. 

A matter of grave concern for the future Is the relation to the 
Press of the complex Government at the centre in India, Since 
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the beginnings of deinocratic government in India the executive, 
alone of governments in the world, has had no public weapon 
of defence. Should that condition continue the new Federal 
Government will be gravely handicapped. Nobody w*ho has 
studied Indian problems in the last few years can fait to be aware 
of the grave calamity that outside a tiny group of newspapers 
there has been unflinching hostility to Government, To remedy 
that is as much a part of reform as the passage of a Government 
of India Act. How is it to be donel^ I have no belief myself 
in the effectiveness or even the utility of a Government-owned 
Press. To-day I would merely suggest for consideration whether 
some arrangement is not possible between the greater commercial 
interests in India, the Government, the present British-owned 
newspapers and patriotic newspaper interests in this country 
whereby the Governraent case could be adequately stated and 
explained by lirst-class newspapers published both in English and 
the chief vernaculars. I would say of such a plan that if the 
Government was a party to it there must be an unbreakable under¬ 
standing on its part that will not change with new Viceroys or 
new executives—that the other parties to the arrangement shall 
not be left at some stage or other to carry the baby. There has 
been too much of that in the past. And 1 would add, with bitter 
experience behind me, that in times of iinandal stress the Press 
must not be suh|ectcd to the heaviest imposts on its machinery 
and on practically everything that it buys, and that having added 
enormously to production costs by its legislation the Government 
should not be first to attempt to reduce advertisement rates. 

The new era that is coming for such Indian-owned newspapers 
as 1 have envisaged will be full of difficult problems for Govern¬ 
ment, and probably it will be long before the Press has such 
freedom as it has gained in Great Britain, Governments in the 
beginning may have to rely on restrictive legislation, perhaps to 
a greater extent than now. But it is impossible to believe that 
the tradition of an unceasing opposition can continue. The 
Indian Press hitherto has been in the bands of parties to whom, 
in the words of one of their famous leaders, “ no method can 
be too mean” to further their ends. Those parties are being 
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forced into a position in which they will have lo develop respond^ 
bllity. And side by side with those parties there are others to 
whom orderly, peaceful, and constitutiona! govcrnmeQt must be 
a maior concern. To these we must look for the elevation of the 
Indian Press to a real instrument in the service of good govern- 
meat. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A uiMTiKG of tLc AssociAdon waa held 21 the Caxton Halh 
SAV. I, on Tuesday, Fehmaxy aS, when a paper was read by Sir Alfred 
Watmn on ** Jouroalim in India/' The Right Hon, Sir Stanley Jackson^ 
€.c.i.c., was in the choir, and the following lodlcs and gendemeiit 
amongst othersp were present; 

Sir John KcrT„ £.€.$.i.j K.c.t.i., Sir John Thompson^ k.c.s.l, it.c.r.K., Sir 
John Cum£.c.t.B., U.I., Sir Alfred Chatcerionr C.I.E., Sir Edward Gail, 
iL.c.s.E.^ c.M.( Sir Ross Barker, c.b,, Sir Charles Tegart+ Sir Hugh 

McPhersoHi b.c.i.b., c.5.1.,. and Lady McPbersoiL, the Hou^ Lady Jacksonp 
Lady Scott Moncrieff, Lady Abhas AH Baig, Sir Duncan J. MaephersDU, 
c,E.E,, Mr* F. G, Pratt, o.s.e,, Mr* H. M- R. Hopkins^ c-a.E., Mr. J. Sladcn, 
Mr* M. WilJlnOEt, Mrs. A. E WaEson, Mrs. Macdonald, Miss Rennctt* 
Mrs. FoulkcSf Misa Bulan^ Mr. P. P. Graves, Lieuc.-Cdonc] Graham Seton 
HutchUon, d.ShO^p Mr. Glproey Bolton, Mr- F* |. P. Richter, Mr, W* F, 
Pap worth. Rev. R. Burgs, Mr. J. H. Freeman, Miss Oravact, Mrs. D. 
Chaplin, Miss E L. Curtcis, Mr* Desmond Young, Mr* Hugh MacGregor, 
Mr* Johri Ross, Mr* W* Turner, Mr* C. R. Ni^oUp Mr, H* R* Wilkinson, 
Mr. G* B. Colcmao, h)r. S* Altai Husaio, Mrs^ Bacoo^ Mrs* Churdiiil, Mr* 
C. L. Katial, Mr, J. M. K. Mackenzie, Mr- G. Ward Perkins, Mr* M. H* 
Gandhi, Mr* A. lugtis, Mr* C A* Mehta, Mr* S. T. Sheppard, Mr, E 
VilUers, Miss White, Mr. H. K- Sadler, Dr. Tahmanker, Mr. B. K. Sinha, 
Mr. K, G, Chaphefcer, Miss C* K. Cumming, Mr. K. C. Lat, Mr. J. N. 
Hood, Mr. T* J. Hudson, Mr. J^aDgianJp Mr. M. Coi, Mr. S. Power, 
Mr. C. R. Corbett, Mr. Ayatia Angadt, Colonel W. G, Hamilton, Mr. f- 
Owen, Mr. R. V, N. Nayudu, Mrs. G- FodcJi, Colond A- G. Hamilton, 
Miss Booth-Tucker, Mrs. Wetr^ Rev* W* Stanton^ Mr* C. H. NordimOfc, 
Miss Hopley, Mr. D. F. L. Brown, Mias Margaret Brown^ Mr, James 
SpcncCj and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAtaMAHT said: It wa^ my pleamre not very long ago to take the 
Chair at a meeting of che Royal Empire Society when an old calJeaguc of 
mine, Sir Charles Tegart, delivered ao address upon ” Terrorism in India," 
and 1 feel quite sure that everyone who heard that addreu would agree that 
they were HstcDiog to someone who was an exceptiorka] authority on that 
subject* 

Today Sir Alfred Watson is to address us upon jourmlism, a subject 
which h rather tnorc peaceful, and I think more agreeable, and I feel sure 
that when we have heard Him wc will also agree that wc have listened to 
sgrrLCoDr who is a great authority upon his subject* However* Sir Alfred 
Watson can cLaiiu to have had some first-hand knowledge of terrorism, and 
I am sure that we can all oongratubte him moit sLocciely upon being here 
well and strong after a double dose of disagreeable experience. (Applause.) 

voi.- axrc. ■ 
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My immediate duty h merely to introduce Sir Alfred Watson. I do not 
tnow whether, to be 3 great jcrtirnatisi^ ok must be born or madct but Sir 
Alfred Wataoti can ebim^ I thiak, a litde of both. He was the son of a 
well-koowa and highly respecied Northern Journaliit* Aaron Watsofij and 
1 believe It is cmrcct to say that nearly the whole of the Watson family are 
connected with jourualiam in one way or another, one of hh brothers being 
the editor of a very important newspaper in London. 

Sir Alfred Watson was ten y^rs in the Press Gallery of Parliament^ 
there as a very young maxi. I believe for a very iiomiderahle time he was 
the youngest man in the Press Gallery in the House of Commons. 

For twenty years he was with die fPw/iMiVijier Caseste in various 

capneitieSk geno^ manager and managing ediloTf when he contribuicd 
regularly to its columns on poli&cai, cconomkp and social matters. He went 
Do India in as Chairman of the Directors of the Engllskman new'spaper^ 
and almost as soon as he got there he became the editor ol the Statesman 
and Chairman of the fkard of Directors, During the last five years in 
India he was the carrespondent of T/mer fnr Bengal, Burma, and 
Bihar and Orissa, 

It was my good fortune during the five years that I was tn India to be 
brwght into close personal touch with Sir Alfred Watson. Therefore I f«! 
lomchow that I am in a poritiorip or was in a posidonp cxrtainly to judge 
oE the value of his vvork as editor of that great paper, the I 

think I may call it the most inBuendal paper in India—certainly of the 

Bridsh^owned ppers in that country, 

1 can say without hesitation that Sir Alfred carried that responsibility 
(and all of you, t am sure, will appreciate that it was a great responsibility* 
especially during these last five years) not only with great advantage to his 
publicadons, but with advantage to Government and the community. His 
contributiotis^ through hb leading articles on the many controversial subjects 
of the day, were framed with dignity, ability and courage, and a sincerity 
which carries conviction, and which offered an example to all the other 
journals which made their appearance in Bengal, but which example, I fear^ 
was not as frequently copied as it might have been. I ihtok perhaps the 
best proof of Sir Alfred's succcsi in journalism in India was that he possessed 
the esteem and the confidence of all who counted in Calcutta, both 
Europeans and Indians. 

No one could have been more pleased than I was when his work was 
recognized last year by the honour conferred by His Majesty upon Him in 
the Birthday Honours, for I know—I have every reason to know^that the 
honour is rally well deserved. My duty h merely to inrroducc Sir Alfred, 
which 1 have attempted to do. I should have said a good deal more about 
him, hut I have some sympathy for him, and therefore lam not going to 
give him any more than I have already given him. 

I would add that wc have messages of regret, tmongsii many, fiom Mr- 
Kipling, Sir Roderick Jones, and Lord Burnham, who are abroad; from 
Mr. J. H. Spender, Sir Alfred Watson^i colleague for so many years on the 
WeftFnins^Ur Goaewe; and from Major |. ). Astor. 
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Sir Alfred WATifos : I am ait, that i^rmpathy Induced ymi to stay 
youf kajid. 1 wai already feeling that I knew more about myidf from what 
you had said than I hate ever before known, and wai Inteiudy cndHrraascd 
by the compUments you were paying me* I thank you ncvcrthclaa. 

Perhaps I aught 10 prdsce what I have to say today by refnarkmg that 
time and space have compelled me to conhne my review of the Press in 
India piacdcalty to its daily journalism. E say nothing io<by of the very 
{lansiderahle weekly and monthly Press which flourishes m India, 

{The paper wai then read.) 

Mr. S. T. Sheffakd : When I was asked if 1 would speak on this paper^ I 
did not know I was to have first shot at Sir Alfred Watson; but I am all 
the more grateful to you for this o|:^rtunity of expressing my appreciation 
of his papcr» and of the skill with which he has written IE. k seems to me 
to raise a very large number of points of interest, not only to journalists^ but 
to everyone connected in any way with India. If I may^ 1 will refer briefly 
to a few pointsi, 

1 do not think Sir Alfrcd'^s lather rigid distinction between Indian-owned 
and the Bridshnawned Press is altogether happy. 1 think we know in India 
very well what he means; but the distiactioD might easily be misunderstood 
in England, andp in fact, I know a case in which BridshH>wned'' has been 
mcerpreted as meaning read only by British people. That, of course, is nor 
the case. The socallcd Bzidsh-owned papers, which are not wholly British 
produced, arc read by a very large number of Indian readers. It seems to 
me that in the future the English papers In India will have increasingiy to 
idy on the suppoct and the eoKiperatiDn of moderalc Indian opinion. 

The dividing-line between the two classes of papers may be dangerous, too, 
in another way, becaujc there is always the temptadon in England, t think, 
to lar alJ Indian journalists and all Indian newspapers with the same brush, 
and that would hr moat unjust. Sir Alfred has mentioned Sir Surcndranath 
flanerjee as an outstanding example of the good type of Endian jmirnalUt. 
There are many oibers today who might equally well be mentioned, like 
Naiaraian and Murzban in Bombay; and in the rank and file of Indian 
journalists with whom I havr happily been associated there are a very large 
number of honest, hard-working independent Indian journalises. (Applause.) 
Of Course, the Brldsh-owned paper is not wholly British produced- The 
converse is equally true; the Indian-owned paper is not wholly produced 
by Indians. There are several examples nf English journalists working for 
Indian proprietors. The Indian propfietoes lubscribe to the Engliib agenctex 
like Reuter and the Assodated Press. 

[ do Dot think we can altogether maintain that the higher standard to 
which English papers in India have reccnily attained Is due entirely to the 
effects of competition from Indian papers. There had been a long struggle 
to get cable rates reduced before Sir Alfred came to India. When [ first 
went to Bombay, In 1907, E think the Press uabic rate was ts. a word to 
London. The Empire Press Union at its first meeting over twenty years 
ago started a long and, as It proved, an obstinate fight to get these rates 
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reduced. Not luitU they reduced wjs it proiblc for the En^jliih 

papers in iDdu to go ^he^d and lo turn dut a newt terricc comporahje with 
dial in the papen in Engbnd. Our struggle for improved common tcariont 
is not yei over. We musi still rdy on iKc mall or air mail to bring as 
phoiographi from England We hrar a great deal about tbe exploits of 
Imperial Airways, hut at the end of bat year, in a period dwered by ten 
weeks, six air mails out of ten to India were delayed from two to three days. 
Since that day one air mail has been five days late in arriving tn India. 
You can imderstand, then, that our external comm uni cations are still far 
from perfect; and so arc our internal communications. Fnr instance, the 
long-distance telephone. For long diitances, such as from Bombay to Delhi 
or from Bombay to Calcutta, the telephone U almosr wholly tueless. 

I agree absolutely with what Sir ALbcd has said about the Icgtilaticn 
dealing with Indian papers in India, but t do not think he has said cfujte 
enough. There are not only Acts like those which he mentianed and like 
the Act of 193b which embodied one of the Press Ordinances dealing with 
die registration of iwwspapcrsp but there are various oAcr Acts of the 
Lcgidati^ affecting newspapers very closely, such as the Prinocs* Protection 
Act, which Is almost futile, and another Act which niiher cramps one's 
style in criticising neighbouring cDuntrics, There is also the ceniorship, 
which can be and often has been used under the Telegraph Act, That 
apemtes in India, and has also affected papers in Jjondon. During the civil 
disobedience movement in Bombay internal messages were frequently held 
up because the telegraph office ciid not like the look of them. Messages to 
London were sunilarly held up or delayed and no explanation given. 
While Government may thus rather oppress the newspapers, they do 
practically nothing to make their own standpoint clear to the pubfict as 
was forcibly pointed out by the Simon Commis.aon. That applies chiefly 
to the Governrnent of India, During the war they had a brain wave and 
got Sir Stanley Reed m go to Delhi no help them, but since tbcji thdr 
publidty has not been of a kind very hdpful to the papers. 

!fi Bombay the Local Government has, I am gbd lo say^ done much 
bcHcr than the Government of India, In fact, it itaried a Press Room in 
the Secretariat nearly eighty years ago, though it was not until Lord LJoyd 
went to Bombay that the possibilidcs of much closer UaUon wtib the Press 
were developed and he appointed a journalist as information officer. It is 
only a journalist of experience who is in cIok toudt with the papers and 
who knows what they want-^ike Mr Gennings in Bombay and Mr. 
Macgregor at the India Office—who can possibly do that work. Other 
Govcrnmcius, 1 am afraicL have not followed suit quite as they might have 
done, but I think something could be doue to develop this idea- 
I think the future of journalism in Indta, a# sfcel^hed by Sir Alfred 
Watson, if full of in wrest; bur t hope the idea of papers ad^x)cadng sectional 
Or provincial intereits wilt not go too far. That would in reality be a throw¬ 
back to earlier conditions. There was, for example, a happry time in the 
late 'eighties when the newspapers in Bombay referred in the ** Kingdom 
of Bombay/* PfefsonaJly, I look fonvard to the fkvdopment of joumaSiim 
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in India, in which boih “ IndUn-owned and Bridsli-own(d " papers wiU 
repracru ihe views of India as a whole, and wiU work for India and not 
for one s«:don or for one part of it. 

Mr. Pm LIP Gmves said he had no personal cxpcncncc of journalism 10 
India, his experience bcin^ in the Near and Middle East, His onlf object 
in speaking was to convey a incssa^ to Sit Alfred Watson from the Ediior 
of TAe Twer, who asked him to say that nothing hui extreme short- 
handedness would have kept him away. The Editor of The Timr-r wrote : 

1 should very mucli like to have come to the meeting, both out csf respect 
for a valued cor respondent of TAe Times^ who tus run consent risks of htj 
life m the counc of hh profession, and because of the immense importance 
of his subject. 1 have always felt that the present state of Journalism in 
India, so far as the vcinaodar Press is concerned, lies at the root of most 
of our troubles, and that the future of India depends to a very large ertent 
on die men who will be in charge of its newspapers under the new dis^ 
pctisatioD. The pst iuBuenee of a secdon nf the Indian Press in fostering 
suspicion and misunderstanding is far too Jitdc known In this coimiry/* 

Mr* Wiij 4 am TvRNERf the Overseas manager of Reuter’s Agency^ said : 
Reuter esuhlished itself in India in the middle ’sixties of last ccatury^ and 
has supplied a Rtws service to the papers there ever since. In this con¬ 
nection there is to be noted a striking fact; that during the past few yearv— 
to be precise, eight years—dicic has been a significant cetidcDcy for the 
Indian-owned newspapers to increase in mirnber and for what we might 
call the Angiolndiau newspapers to decrease, or at lease to remain stationary* 
The Indian-owned have increased by too per cenL in that period. This is 
quite a nntiual and understandable tendency^ Parenthetjcaily I might 
remark that it has added to Reuter's many other prablcms one in regard to 
the selccdon of news which i* suitable alike to the Angio-Indian and Indian- 
owned papers. We find that the Indian-owned papers do not always want 
the kind of news that the Anglo-Indian papers are accustoitied to receive, 
and vice versa. But I suppose it U a problem that time will solve. 

There is one other point which cipcdaily struck me in the very stimtilatiDg 
address of Sir Alfred Watson, namely^ the problem of the future of the 
Press in modem democracy—if modem deroocracy survives, which looks 
a ItuJe doubtful at the momeuL It is a problem the significance of which 
no one who has travelled about the world can fail to realize. 1 think, 
howcs'cr, that it ts robbed of some of its mare serious consequences where 
there is a really firsc-ckss liaison between the Governments and the news- 
papers^ the type of coniaci, I mean, which has been brought to a fine an in 
Washington. In the United States that contaci has proved invaluable in 
providing a safccy-val^-e alike lor the Government and for the people. It 
ensures always a statement In the papers of the Government case on im¬ 
portant domestic and external issues. And that is a big thing. 

1 speak with some diffidence in regard to this question as ft affects India, 
because, unlike moat of those pmeJit hcfe today, although I have been 
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times id Endia, I have not been there for long periods dd cod. 
Nevertheless, 1 venture 10 suggest that in an extension and a drawing doKf 
of the eomaa between ihc Raj and the Press of India may possibLy be found 
at least a partial soludon of tills very big problem of the future of the Press 
in lodia. 

Sir John TttOMesoN: As the ex-Chief CommissionEr during whose time 
the S/aMman first started its Delhi edition, 1 very gladly respond to the 
challenge that Sir Alfred has thrown out to me to acktaowlcdge^ not only 
on my own behalf and on behalf of my Ute province, but on behalf of all 
people in Northern tndia,i the debt under which the Statesman has laid us 
by liTiPging out a first-dass newspaper in the new capital of India^ 1 am 
particular'Iy glad to observe that t^ represencadvc of the old capital should 
hare so far forgot^n his not unnatural resentment at the transfer as to 
mnfer on Delhi one of the most important appurtenances of a capital. 

Sir Alfred has given us a very tneeresting desenpdon which has rang^ 
over the whole of journahsm in India, the English-owned papers, the Indian- 
owned ppers and the vernaeular papers. Some of you may have thought 
it was not very flattering with regard to the vernacular papers. 

In the vernacular papers which J received by last mail 1 came across two 
articles which seemed to me to be so ^ propet that perhaps it may be of 
hmerest to you if I give you rough trarutalions of them. The editor of this 
paper, a new paper—and you will see he has all the frankness of a man who 
h Uunchiug a new journal—is Khwaja Hasan NizamL He says in his first 
issue that he has been a jourtialist now for thirty-five ycarsK He is a man 
of enormous indusiry, great learnings and a master of Urdu. He k a man 
who has not by any means always been in sympathy with Govcrnmejit, and 
his views will, 1 think, be of laterest to you. 

From the 'Adii of Delhi, December 17^ “ Nowadays Goveriuneni 

officials, leaders of public ^imion„ and the Indian public in genera], are 
always complaining about the vernacular Press. They say it is debased, 
seditious, and ignorant^ has no money behind it, and is dependent on flattery 
and hlackmalL But if their complaints are justiliedt ii never occurs to them 
to consider what the reasons are. Does the Goverament ever think of 
helping the Press except by means of Press Acts and Ordinances? Do the 
leaders ever look for anything from the papers except to hear their owtl 
praises sung? Do they ever think of the itarvtng jouroalku? Do the big 
people in the couniry ever read anything but the English ppeis? 

“ It is true that the vernacular newsppers never do ihemseEvca justice or 
show any sclf-rcspcctt and that they are of little account in their own eyes, 
hut let those who abuse diem say how they themselves have behaved 
towards these vcriucular servants of the public,'' 

Froin the *Adil td Ddhi, December 22, 1932: **Thc Urdu papers have 
become the prey of the bad taste of the Muslim community, and are unahk 
to give cotisistent suppcHi to any particular policy because the one abiorbing 
thou^t of the people who mn them Li how tn get cuough to eat. If they 
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cifinot gcL the ink and pper required far pjmludnjj the pper^ how air 
ihty to run it at ind how can chry prodtijce the hymai of praise and 
pictures with which they flatter the wealthy and degrade thdr readers' 
intdli genre? 

Compare the Press in England and Amencai where a single jcwtml has 
a circulation of a millxoa^ where they pay iheir stajf thousands of rupees a 
month, where the GovemEnents themselves assist and encourage thetn, and 
where all the merchants and manufacturers and cinema compnies spend 
fartimcs In advertising in them^ The Urdu ppers in Hindustan are abscK 
Jutely without any of this sort of support, so to whom can they look to 
supply a foundation for their prosperity, and for what class in the country 
are they to act as spokf^meii? The result is that they merely supply 
stale news taken from other papers. The clubs, societies, schoolSiT and 
factories haven't the spirit to subscribe even eight or ten rupees a yeir 
in order ta get a regular supply of cheap but reliable news and good articles. 
Even on this paJuy amount they ask for a rebate of 30 or 50 per cent, llie 
wretched newspapers are compelled to give their puieliasers once or twice 
a year presents in the form of bcx>ks of gaily painied calendars in order to 
stimulate their interest 

Even in a great port like Bombay^ where lakhs and crores of business is 
done every day^ I am told there are not more than two or three Urdu papers 
which can mate enough to meet their ordinary expenses. They arc sold in 
the bazaars at a halfpenny ora farthing a respy^ and in the evening, with the 
proceeds, the editor will get hvc hundred or a thousand copies of his neat 
isiuc printed at some fob-press, filled with sdssors and p® iiems of newsj 
pirated from other papers. This with a little local gossip makes up the 
pper, and the same individual is proprietor, editor, manager and trans' 
iator^ and often does the lithographing as welJ« 

“ Papers of thU sort gii'e very htde evidence of life and progress in Indian 
communidcs, and they rtfiect no credit on the country, (s it conceivable 
that such papers should be able to have any real policy or to give any help 
in applying remedies to the ills from which the people are suffering? What 
really is wanted ii that wealthy p^plc should put their hands in their 
pockets and subscribe towards starting a good paper in an important centre 
which would in all iinccrity and truth draw the attention of the Goven^ 
mcnr and the people to the pcopk's demands." 

Those arc!^ I think, rather striking coaHrmacioiis, from the oppodte point 
of view, of what Sir Alfred has lold us in regard to the veraaculir papers. 
]i applies, of course, primarily ody to the Urdu papers. 1 do not know 
whether it ts aUo applicable to ihc papers in Bengali and Marathi, for 
iniTance^ But 1 think you will realize from ihii picture the need there U 
for consiant control of the Press on the part of Government. 

[ was glad lo see that last December the Legislative Assembly passed into 
law the provisions of the ordinance which dealt with the Press, and I think 
they are very much to be congratulated on this advance towards respomi- 
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The HalL SECLZTAltf rad z letter frooi Mr. J. |. Ncs^iui^ sotnetiine editor 
of the Rangoon Times aod later Director of Publidty^ Biirmiif 03 fdllowi: 

I vety tnuch regret that k h impwibic for me to be present Locnixfirow 
at Sir Alhed Watson's address 00 * fournalkm in lodia/ which I have 
read with very great Interest I am sorry be bas not had the oppotmnity to 
mention drcumstances in Burma. The Rangoon Timer WAi started in 
1354, very shordy after Rangoon was taken □vea'^ and was the fksc paper in 
the provJnee^ It was then a rnorning paper. The Rangoon GazeUef which 
was started some years afterwards^ was in its beginnings an evening paper. 
Now it is a marning paper. Recently the Times^ afta msuiy years as an 
evening pper, has begun to isstie a ndorning edidon as wcUp 

Widi what Sir Alfred has said at the close of his paper^ as to the duty 
incumbent on British proprietors and British journaitfti in India, 1 am in 
full accord. Most of the Indian-owned and lodian-nm Press can economize 
in a way which is impossible for us. They sccin to prefer the French style 
of placing views fiiit and news a very long way after, and then in a garbled 
form, for some of them are unfortunately inclined to be economical csf 
tnith^ or at least to handle it very carelessly 1'^ 

The CKAZiiriAH : Wc arc very grateful to all those who have taken part in 
the debate today. They have helpd us enormously^ and I am sure Sir 
Alfred has much appreciated the remarks that they have made upn hU 
address. 

I was very interesled in many things Sir Alfred said, and^ If 1 may say so* 
especially thoie remarks which were addressed to the outgoing Viceroys and 
Governors by one grndeznan who speeded Sir Cbarics Napier and the other 
who helped Lord Lycion out of India after be had been Viceroy. 1 am glad 
to say that that class of eulogy and compliment had ceased when i left 
India* and I do not remember having received anything like that from any 
ol the papers with which I had been brought into contact in BengaL Sir 
AifredT address appeared to me to radier divide up journalism in India 
inco three parts. He spoke of the past* the pesent* and of tbe future. 

With the past and tbe pcsent I have some slight cotiiiecdon; but I ata 
rather afraid to say very much because E always feel in this quesdon of 
journalism In India* which extends through every pare of Indb, that one 
has to reahze that when one has been dve years in India cnnsecutivdyi all 
in the same place, right in the middle of CaJeutta, your eyes are fixed 
there and you are looking through the spectacles of Bengal at nearly every¬ 
thing that is going on all over India. Bombay does not appreciate it if you 
criticize Bombay througb the spectacles of Bengal. 

I do not know very much about jouroaiism, although I was a Director for 
many years qf an important newspaper in this eauntry before going out to 
India. 1 was mtercsted in what you said* both as regards the present and 
the future. 1 know^ of course, from experience the difliculdcs that wt used 
to have in Bengal with various journals when I first got there. I admit 
that 1 was rather alarmed at die persistent manner tn which they appeared 
to spend tncHt of their time discovering how they could possibly embarraii 
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the CovcriuncDL Ir was oondauoiit, md it vn% in a jfreat many caic* 
e3(trcii]cI]P drver and wdJ done, 

1 did feel at umes that the way in which the Indian-wned newspapers were 
produced in India was jwt aJmgether to the ficncraJ inicrest of BcoRaJ, and 
1 often wished the Gownment had more powers by which they could have 
curbed the aoivides of jonw of the jcurnalistj throughout that province, 
A great deal used to be printed of deUberate mustatcmentiT which [ felt 
were bound to do a great deal of hariEL 1 thought it would not be unci] 
serious trouble occimed that we should fed the results of those misstatemena 
going out without contradicaon. What most dtnuibcd me was the lack of 
any Government counter-propganda to put right what so often went oul 
The Enghsh-owned newsppers could do samething, but not very much, to 
counteract propganda put out for plidcal purposes and which did a 
considerable amount of harm, 

I loot to tlw future of India, and 1 try to visualize the poaibility in the 
near future of great Indian leaden rising capable of guiding and swaying 
piiblic opinion and who will produce policies. By pUdes I mean plidcs 
aimed and framed in the genera] good and the general interest, Polidcs 
will produce panics, not the parries that we have tn Bengal at the present 
moment, cnrircly ha«d upn a communal basis, but parties composed of all 
classes of ^ Goflimunity and supporting and opposing the polidcs. When you 
have parties, those parties must be supposed by newspprs, and newsppers 
must come. What 1 am anxious about at the present time is, if they are to 
be riin to support political parties, what example of journalism there new 
papers arc going to Idlow, 

Journalbin lod^sf is of various kinds, and ihc Indian* aic quick eooujjrfa— 
they ire very quick—be able to see what is the most anraedve to the 
public. I pray sluDcrcly that ivhcn diey do look round for the class of 
JourDaliim they should adc^l In support of parties and in support of 
policies, they ivill try and cake the Isest possible example from this side oi 
the papers which support poliiics today, and not be too anxious t* believe 
that they will get the best results from adopting a quick method of the 
pictures and all the rest of ii without much subsunce behind them. 

I was Lniereitcd when you said at the cud of your address that you 
bclkvcd that it would be necessary for Government to look after themselves 
from the point of view of supporting the new^papeor You even went so 
far ai to mention the word subsidy. 1 do rtot like snbsidica. I often think 
if any party had the power of subsidizing with Governmem money, they 
would never be turned oul That would be a great dangTcr. Any idea of 
subsidy by Govcmmcin for purpOKs of support o£ the Press or otherwise 
is extremely dangerous, i do nor think Sir Alfred really meant than 
In India you must have good journalism. If they are going to have a 
new c^nstitudon, which many people are looking forward to, then they 
must, if they are going to be successful with that new consdEudon, sec that 
the newsppers and the Pres* and alt the new* which goes out is of such 
a characrer that it will be wholesome and good and in the best inrercsts of 
the country^ 

I do not like to judge the future of the Indian-owned paprs by what 1 
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have known in the immediate five ycari past. I was not at all impressed 
hy that, betause yon wid utwkrstand it was a very dUBctili time. We were 
passing through very awkward times right from the start, and eventually 
the ordinances came in and we were able to eonirol what bd«e we had 
been able properly to do. But I do not take a hopeless view at all ol the 
future of the Indian Press; 1 think improvement b sure to come. If we 
want to s« India go ahead and look after heoelf with greatly incre^ 
responsibility, it is up to us to do everything we possibly cm to help them 
to pioduw a class of press in India which will really help her. 

Sir Alfred, we art all extremely grateful to you for your address today. It 
iuis been most interesting to me, because you and 1 have been m sneh close 
touch for the last five years. Many is the time we have been almost as doK 
as wc are now talking over awkward anJ very ^ten oraking 

suggestions and critidsmi upon which we did not always agree, but you 
always had the courage to tell me when i made a poposal as to whether 
you thought it was a good one tjr a bad one, and I alwap found your advice 
valuable. We are all extremdy grateful to you for die address ^y. It it 
one which 1 am sure will not only be read here but in India with very great 
interest and 1 know with very great advantage. 


Sir AunHj Watsojj; t am grattful to you, sir, for what you have just 
rtid and 1 shall aiwap remember with pleasure the days in India when 
you’ were at Government House and I was a bumble caller on various 

T^rhave no complaint of my critios- 1 should be sorry if anybody wem 
;iway with the Impression which Mr. Sheppard s«med to have t^i I ma^ 
some sharp line of disdnetion betw«n British^wned and Indian^wned 
papers which wodd Imd anybody to belkre that the BridshKiwned papers 
hid not a cofisidcrsblc ciiculadon araongst tht Indiaiu. They have, 
they had not. both Mr. Sheppard and I would have had a very thin time 
In India. 1 should be equally sorry if anything i said coidd be interp^d 
as a disparagement of all Indian journalists. Far from in The majoniy 
of my col leagues on my own ppet were Indians, and there were many 
Indian jouroaJisci for whom 1 had the highest respect both as men and as 


But there is another type of Indian iournalist. I rcmembcT when I flr« 
went 10 Calcutta I tailed upon the then Commissioner of Police, now Sir 
Charles Tcgart, and ! asked him to give fadhtin to jouraalisU in Calcutta 
such as the journalist enjop in London by the issue of a police pis. Sir 
C^lcs said, " Yes, Watson, that would be all very well for your men. 
But if 1 did it for diem, 1 should have to do it for all the journalists oi 
Calcutta, and let me tell you, who are new to this country, that there « 
a single member of the staff of one pper published here whom 1 have 


not 


not had through my baudi in LalbiMTi, 

I should bkc before litring down to say that we have with us today 
Mr. Desmond Young, the editor-designate of the Pnwrev, who is 
nuke what 1 reprd as one of the most pfomiiing eupcntncnis in Indian 
jourtulum. I am sure that as an editor in India 1 wish him well. He may 
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bjve many diappolncmcnts. He may have bincr cxpmencea. J hope he 
may also have grai triumphs Whatever his experiences may be, I am jure 
that after a few ycari in liulta he will return to ibis couQtry with the bvc 
for India that 1 bear. 

- Sir John itiaH ; It k a very spedat picasuiie to me lo move a veste of 
thanks to Sir Alfred Watson lonight bemuse I have been a constant reader 
of the Statermaa for more than forty years. It was in fSga, when I first 
went to Indiap lhac I began to subscribe lo the Stai^iman^ and I have 
Very few issues of the paper since—the daily issue when 1 have been in 
India and ihe weekly issue when I have been at home. 

In 1893, as Sir Alfred Watson has told us^ the Statesman was not the 
leading newspaper in India or even in Northern India. The shadow of 
the Ubert Bill controversy siill hung over it, and the leading papers were 
probably the Ftone^ and the EnghrAman, I took in the Statesman pardy 
because the inan I was cbumuiing with took In ihe EagUsAmanj and 
secondly because T liked the Sunday Statesman, The pan played by the 
Sunday Staterman in India has not been maintained loday. I speak as a 
low-brow and ntK one of the higb-browi that have been talking to us this 
alicmDOR. 1 do not know whether Sir Alfred Watson has ever had time 
to look over the Sunday edition of his paper, but ii is full of columns of 
wit and humour, and articles and stories which are most entertaining and 
arc looked forward to very much by the people up-coumry. If ! could only 
remember half the informadon that f have imbibed from the Sunday 
Statcfman during the last ItHrty years, I should be a more objectionable 
persQu than 1 am mday. (Laughter*) 

But seriously, ladies and gendemen, the qualities of the Statesman have 
always been twofold. First of all, it cspraies the ideas which it holds 
without fear or favour; and tn the second place it always has good reasons 
for thuK ideas, whether you agree with them or not* Those qualities Have 
nci^er been more pfomineni than during the seven or eight years during 
which Sir Alfred Watson has been connected with the Statesman^ Thoic 
qualities have also bra prominent in our Chairman, who was asjociated 
with Sir Alfred Watson for five years in Calrutta. 

If I may use a cricketing metaphor in Sir Stanley Jackson's presence, I 
would say that these two men, whom we have among us tonight, have 
kept their ends up and have ktpi their heads against bowling of all sorts— 
fair bowling, and unfair bowling, and sometimes malevolent berwbng. 
They have never swerved front the course they thought right in spite ^ 
the troubles and difficulties that came upon them, and they have kept to 
the course at the risk of their lives. We are proud m have them here this 
afternoon, and ] ask you 10 show your gradtude to them by passing a very 
hearty vote of thanks. (Appbuse.) 
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INDIA’S SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

Bif BaNEEJ!, C.S.!., 

The rcUgiouis and social problems oE India have noi received the 
attention that they deserve in the coristant discussions that have 
taken place since the appointment of the Statutory (Simon) Com¬ 
mission at the close of 1927. For the most part tJic discussions, 
as was to be expected, have centred upon polibcal issues, though 
we have heard much recently of the disabilities of the Depressed 
Classes. I have no special claim to discuss these religious and social 
problems as a scholar, historian, or a student of constitutional law 
and practice; but I may be permitted to mention that the very 
first piece of social legislation passed by the Governor-General’s 
Legislature over sixty years ago gave the religious community to 
which I belong a statutory right not applicable to the Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Parsec, and other religious communities of 
India. The Civil Marriage Act of 1872 was accepted and passed 
on the understanding that It applied only to adherents of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and they had to make the negative declaration 
that they were not Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsecs, or 
mcinbers of any other recognized religious grouping. 

t was bom in England of Brahmo parents, although descended 
on both sides from the highest caste Kulin Brahmins of Bengal. 
My mother travelled to England with my father in 1870 and 
was the first among Indian women to do so, thereby sacrificing 
ail her caste privileges, prerogatives, and rights. My father, 
Sevabrara Sasipada, was one of the most practical and ardent 
social workers of India in his day. He was a pioneer in Bengal 
of work for women's education, for widow remarriage, and for 
uplifting the Depressed Classes. During the last years of his life 
he founded the D^t/nlitya as a common mcctiiig-ground of all 
religions in a spirit of brotherhood, toleration, and mutual respect 
for each other's beliefs and convictions. 

For myself, as a District Officer in Madras and as Dewan of 
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Mysore and Cochin, I had ample oppommincs of watching social 
and religious movements in Southern India and took some little 
part in the measures adopted there for the amelioration of the 
Depressed Classes, f may claim, by upbringing in an atmosphere 
of non-sectarian home-life, by education and ethical and religious 
conviction, and also by official experience, to have an outlook 
which cannot be called narrow or partisan. Hence it would ill 
become me to discuss the religious and social problems of India 
from a dogmatic or controversial point of view. Speaking broadly, 
it may be said that each sect or community follows its own faith; 
its religious rituals and modes of worship arc distinct and there 
Is little propaganda to convince or convert, except amongst the 
Christian missionary societies, which provide but a small fraction 
of the total religious influence in India. 

Changing Backgrounds 

The political and economic backgrounds of India arc changing 
from day to day. Politics arc what politicians make of them 
according to the exigences of the time. The science of economics 
is founded, as we know from observation over a series of years, 
on shifting sands. Tlic sound economics of one generation 
becomes fossilised remains in the eyes of the next. New forces 
working from below modify the foundations of society and the 
general economic life of the people. But the religious and social 
problems of India arc based on certain permanent factors in the 
life of the people which undergo little or no change from centuries 
of custom in spite of the vicissitudes of her history. It is the more 
necessary to bestow some attention on these factors, as they are 
likely to have serious repercussions on any form of government 
which may be established for All India, Governments, if they 
arc to be for the good of the people, should have, as their primary 
concern, the contentment and prosperity of all sections, irre¬ 
spective of caste, creed, or community. The Slate, according to 
Edmund Burke, is a partnership without which no govcrnmcni 
or constitution can be stable or lasting. Are we framing the future 
Constitution with that end in view? 

The Hindus arc divided not only under the four mam caste 
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divisions, but nen amongst each caste into separate sects and 
communities following different rituals and worshipping in dif¬ 
ferent temples following different cults. A list of 2,300 different 
castes was once drawn up when 2 systematic classification was 
attempted. The non-Brahmin movement, which is chicBy 
directed against Brahmin supremacy and monopoly of culmrc, 
is a politica] and not a religious reform movement. We have in 
India the Indian Christian, Sikh, and Parsee communities among 
the smaller minorities. There is the Muslim population of nearly 
78 million following a religion and a culture sundered widely 
from Hinduism. In religion and sentiment the Muslims are 
solidly united. 

It is a truism to say that if the whole of India is to have one 
general Constitution, Federal or otherwise, her caste di^rcnccs 
and sectarian animosities must be put m the background. But 
differences of religion cannot be forgotten in a country where 
religion is the heart and soul of the people. This religion breathes 
through its temples and mosques and has sacred associations in 
forms and emblems, rituals and ceremonies, all so diverse that 
without Government neutrality, which has been observed with 
care since 1858, there would be vcrtmblc chaos through a clash 
of ideals and the methods employed to practise them. 

The Bsahmo Reformers 

The Brahmo Samaj movement, started a century ago by Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray, stood for an eclectic faith accepting the main 
principles of all religions. Such a doctrine appealed to the intel¬ 
lectuals, but was not suitable for the masses. The movement 
emancipated young India from the fetters of ancient prqudice and 
the superstitions of idolatry, as well as from the ban of foreign 
travel. As the Marquis of Zetland points out in his book The 
Heart of Aryaearta, when Ram Mohan Roy established the 
Brahmo Samaj, his main object was to reform Hinduism and 
raise it from its then degraded position of supersddon and cor- 
rupdon. The Bramo Samaj raised the level of Hindu society and 
the status of women. The movement served its purpose and is a 
notable instance of indigenous effort towards reform of a decayed 
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and obsolete Hindu social systcin. Outsmnding leaders in the 
field of education and politics during the past fifty years have 
come from this movement. The Indian National Congress in 
the past had the active support of some of the best representatives 
of the Brahmo Sama), including Mohan La) Ghosc, Ananda M. 
Bose, Lord Stnba, and Chittaranjan Das. 

The Brahmo Samaj movement, however, is now practically 
dead—the gospel of religious and social equality and tolerance 
which it preached has been forgotten. There is more religious 
intolerance to-day than half a century ago. Amongst Hindus the 
Justice Party was organized by non-Brahmins for men: political 
purposes. Many sects and sub-sects have sprung up with a mili¬ 
tant form of clanship widi political ideas and special schemes for 
sectarian education and propaganda, one of them being the 
spread of Sanskrit culture amongst non-Brahmins. The sub¬ 
ordinate castes are all asserting superior rights, and some of them 
even aspire to wearing the sacred thread which is the exclusive 
prerogative of the Brahmin, "the twice bom.’' 

Relicious Tension 

Owing to changed conditions, India is now a battlefield of social 
and religious animosities, and it is not easy to deal with disputes 
within the four comers of the Criminal Procedure Code. As a 
District Magistrate I had experience like many other Indian Civil 
Servants of having to preserve order by issuing injunctions against 
one sect or another, forbidding a certain procession with or with¬ 
out mu^c or effigies, or forcible entry into prohibited shrines or 
holy places. Sometimes these injunctions were due to disputes 
between Hindu sects, as for example the Tangalis and Vadagalii, 
amongst the Iyengar Brahmins of Madras, and the bitter struggle 
between the Shanars and Maravars of the Madura District, due 
to the assertion of the right of temple entry by the latter against 
the former. There were besides frequent disputes between Hindus 
and Muslims due to cow killing and Hindu processions with 
music. Precedents were cited before me and decisions had to 
be given on evidence of communal rights of easement and not on 
equity. Mosques and temples have been built anew; new 
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antagonism bordering on intolerance has arisen amongst the 
people who lived in rural parts hitherto in peace and concord. 

Cow* killing and processions with music arc the two bugbears 
affecting peaceful relations between Hindu and Muslims and often 
resulting in serious confiicts. When I was Dewan in Mysore, 
with the aid of my colleagues in the Council, one of whom was a 
Muslim, I made an attempt to solve these two burning questions 
and put some de6nite proposals before the Representative 
Assembly for the consideration of both the communities. The 
line of compromise suggested was that the Hindus should refrain 
from exercising their right of carrying religious processions with 
music in front of mosques, and the Muslims would refrain from 
killing cows within the vicinity of Hindu residential quarters and 
temples. The idea was for His Highness the Maharajah to issue 
a proclamation embodying these agreements, so that they would 
have the force of law. The compromise, however, was not hnatly 
accepted by the parties concerned. 

The Preventiom of Disputes 

When I had the privilege of interviews with the Marquis of 
Reading and Lord Irwin during their Viceroyal dcs, on the sub¬ 
ject of communal disnirbanccs, I pointed out that new conditions 
had arisen, new religious sects and new practices had sprung up, 
and new rights were being asserted which could not be dealt 
W'ith and determined by old Privy Council and Indian High 
Court decisions and for which there were no precedents. The 
communal problem is not a provincial problem. It is therefore 
incumbent on a strong National Central Government—be it 
Federal or otherwise—to control all such matters. How is this 
to be done if law and order are to be transferred to provincial 
Ministerial responsibility? The answer is, firstly, that a proviwon 
be made in the Constitution itself like that of the Consdnidon 
of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, of which I quote verbadm 
sections t and a: 

Article 12S : Protccdoo of iiadonaL, rdigiaui and racisiL miacridet^ 

(i) All ddzen^ ihall be m dl fcipccta equal before the law and ihall 
enjoy the same po!idc:d righu without disdnedon of raec^ bnguage or 
religion. 
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(a) Differejices oi rdJgian, awd, faJih or language shall not prefwUoc 
any citizen in any way, within the Htnits laid down by general laws, 
particularly in regard 10 public empioynieiit, a£ce or honours and m 
the caercise of any trade or calling.*’ 

These provIsioBS, however, refer chiefly to political rights. 
Religious festivals, processions, and practices form the ev'eryday 
life of an Indian. There is an adage in Bengali; “ Baro mate taro 
pareartf" which means: “ There arc Lhirteen religious ceremonies 
and festivals in twelve months.” Hence the need for supplemental 
provisions. Rules have to be framed for the guidance of law and 
police oflicers when disputes arise. When new parties are formed 
under a democratic system new groups will fight battles for them¬ 
selves and, it may be, political devices will be resorted to by con* 
tending groups seizing sacred religious emblems and holding 
them up to ridicule. The suggested rules therefore should be 
embodied in the King-Emperor^s Instrument of Instruction to 
the Governor-General who should have dictatorial powers. In the 
instntments of Instruction to Governors it is already laid down 
that those classes which are in need of protection of Government 
owing to lack of educational and material advantages shall not 
sufler or have cause to fear neglect or oppression. This principle 
should be enlarged to cover all religious and communal disputes. 
Powers should be specified and means for the Governor-General 
to exercise them should be clearly indicated. 

Conciliation boards or advisory councils consisting of members 
of different communities have proved useless in the past. One 
has only to recall the Shanar and Marava riots of South Madras, 
the Moplah rising in Malabar, the Hindu and Muslim riots in 
all parts of British India, the Cawnporc massacres, and the recent 
disturbances in the Kashmir and Alwar States to sec how futile 
they have been. 


Centtial Autoority 

What are the prospects of a National Indian Government at 
Delhi under a democratic Federation with the franchise extended 
and minorities safeguarded by special electorates preventing such 
clashes throughout India amongst vast multitudes of illiterate 
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peasants, when some small happening or a mere sign is suiii- 
cient to rouse the population by the thousand? Religious send' 
ments and prejudices arc older than dvilizadon itself, and civili2a' 
don has yet to devise a means to harness them to man's common 
purpose and good. Ail that it has done is to provide civilized 
methods to increase the venom due to such influence and to cause 
appalling disasters. 

India is to-day face to face ^th a religious intolerance due to 
political rivalries and jealousies which no Government, however 
consdtuted, can meet without special powers. It rests with the 
Central Executive, no matter how it is formed, to have organized 
strength at call to resist subversion of peace and order and 
loss of life and property, in the shape of a strong All India Police 
Force specially maintained for the purpose. The force must be 
under the direct orders of the Governor-General (for few will be 
ready to obey the orders in such matters of a centralized All India 
Executive) and must be for the purpose of keeping the peace in 
relation to religious and communal problems. 

Religion in India has largely ceased to be a spiritual force. The 
late Mr. Gokhalc’s plea that public life should be spiritualized 
was even then a cry in the wilderness. AAimta, Mr. Gandhi’s 
famous touchstone for his philosophy of non-violence^ is honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance. In founding the 
Devalaya, my revered father, Sevabrata Sasipada, aimed at the 
fraternity of religious faiths in India on a basis of mutual tolera¬ 
tion and human brotherhood. That movement, after the founder’s 
death, lost its vigour. We have no religious leaders to-day like 
Keshab Ch under Sen, Dayana nda, Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda. The Thcosophica] Society, the Arya Samaj, the Hindu 
Mahasabaha, seem to me to spend their energies and use their 
organizations largely for political ends. Should India be free 
&om any manner of British connection, the consequences arc too 
dreadful to contemplate. Without a strong impartial government 
at the helm religious and even sectarian animosities may drive 
the ship of state into stormy seas from which there will be no 
returning to a harbour of safety and tranquillity. India is truly 
at the parting of the ways. What is needed to-day is a new 
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Brahtno Sama} movement, call it what you will, embracing all 
religions and comm uni ties and having social service and uplift 
as a main purpose. It is through such a movement that the true 
idea of nationalism can grow. 

Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard University has placed 
his hnger on the weak spot in the nationalist movement of India 
to-day. He writes that India is diversity while nationalism is 
unity, and it is doubtful whether nationalisiiv offers India a pro¬ 
gramme for the future. He apprehends the great danger that 
nationalism in India will lead to the appearance of counter- 
nationalism wi thin India. No truer words have been written. 

DlCTATOaSHIPS 

We have in Russia to-day the anti-religious movement; we have 
in Germany the fight between the Nazis and Communists and 
Catholics and Protestants; we have in Czechoslovakia the bitter¬ 
ness between the Germans and the Czechs. All these are strongly 
controlled by extraordinary measures. We have the babel of lan¬ 
guages and the strife of culture even in Asiatic countries like 
Turkey, where recently Mustapba Kcmal promulgated an order to 
substitute Turkish for Arabic in Muslim prayers; so that the tradi¬ 
tional *' AHahu Akbar'' becomes **Tarui Uludur.'' Such policy, 
to uproot deep traditions, can only be politically attempted when 
there is a dictator capable of meeting violent oppotition. What 
personal force is tiicrc in India corresponding to that of Mustapha 
Kemal? Bernard Shaw said that in India we want more than 
one dictator like Mussolini. Perhaps be is right. 

Language and religion are a serious stumbling-block to India's 
democratic advance. India could be totally denationalized only 
by the brute force of 3 dictator like Mustapha Kemal or the Shah 
of Persia, and thus lose all her ancient culture and traditions and 
faith, and become irreligious like [apan, where patriotism is the 
only religion, or like Russia, where the machine is the new god. 
Is this possible in India, where people are steeped in religious 
sentiment? 

Religion is a sentiment, a faith, or a conviction; conviction 
translates religion into action and shapes everyday conduct of 
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life. It is a faith add a scnritnctit with the Hindus and a convic¬ 
tion with the Muslims. 1 would tike to challenge anybody to 
define to-day what Hinduism is as practised by the bulk of the 
people. Is it Vedaatism, Brahminisin, the religion of the Gita 
or of the Vpamskads and Pttrams^ Sal^ti Pupii or the Tantric 
doctrine? The creed of Chatanaya or Sankaracharya? The 
Brahmo Samaj tried to crysialliac the nuggets of Hinduism, 
the hidden truth of its philosophy and doctrine of life. But the 
people would have none of it. Ask a Hindu what he believes in 
and why he goes to a particular temple where some special deity is 
installed as a maiufestadon of Siva or Vishnu, and he cannot tell. 
He only follows with tenacity the religious custom of his caste. 
The census report of 1921 says '* except perhaps to the few who 
understand its philosophical meaning, Hinduism has no one dis¬ 
tinguishing central concept.’' 

In view of all these facts, it is not altogether wrong to say that 
in its present state of religious and social organization it would not 
be safe for India to have representative insritudons of a modem 
type. India has to be governed by force or coercion of some sort 
or other—call it the coercion of priests or princes or the coercion 
of a dictatorship—^wbich has existed through ail ages in the 
village headman upwards to the head or chieftain of a clan or 
group exercising absolute authority without right of appeal. 

Temple Entry 

I am afraid 1 am going to say some very unconventional things 
unpalatable to my own countrymen, especially at this stage of 
the Indian question. Has Mr. Gandhi tried to tap the religious 
sentiment of the people, to drive it into proper channels to make 
for unity, or is not his policy to set up and to lay down one kind 
of law for one person and another for another? Sec, for instance, 
his latest bid for power with reference to the Untouchables and 
temple entry. He has now tndehnitely postponed his fast in 
view of the private Bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly by 
Mr. Ranga Iyer. Mr. Gandhi says in effect: “ Let Hindus have 
the caste system and let the Untouchables be legally permitted to 
make an inroad upon iL" It appears to me that the Bill will 
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never get through, but onl^ raifc a diut of religious storm all over 
tbe country. You cannot blow both hot and cold: either be an 
orthodox Hindu or be a reformer. Purge Hinduism of its cx- 
crcsccnccs and abuses, or, in the alternative, be an out and outer 
believing in nothing, and do as you please. 1 $ not India tending 
gradually to the third category so far as the majority of the think¬ 
ing classes is concerned ? It is a mistake to suppose that, with so 
many groups and parties in India based on religious and social 
differences, there can be any kind of stable government. Hindus 
themselves will break off into innumerable contending parties, 
and it will be a long time before India can become a united nation 
able to wield the instrument of democracy as a means of govern¬ 
ing for the good of all concerned. Events to-day in many 
European countries, in spite of a common sodal organization 
and less cleavage from religious antagonism, show that various 
conflicts arc crystallized by the forming of distinct groups which 
make it impossible fw any one group to secure an absolute 
majority and thus the power to govern by consent It is difficult, 
indeed, in India to-day to find what Rousseau calls the “ popular 
will ” that will assert itself to give such a consent. 

Social Life 

Social problems in India have a religious basis, for society is 
divided by habits and customs which have in themselves a 
religious sane don- The social life of the people cannot be 
developed on the same lines as in European cotmtrics or, for 
tha t matter, as in Turkey, Lgypt, Persia, Afghanistan, Cbina, and 
japan, for Indian social customs, and the position held by women 
amongst the different social groups, arc aU different in the 
difierent parts of India. Without c<5uality of the sexes and 
equality of status as between average men and women, soaai 
progress is conEned to the advanced sections amongst the people 
who have travelled and moved on equal terms with the rest of the 
world. These, after all, constitute a microscopic element of the 
vast population of India. 

The problem of socbl intercourse between the Briton and the 
Indian in the country itself is diificult, chiefly because of the 
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difference of outlook aod customs regarding women in the first 
place, and habits of dress and food in the second, but coimnon 
interest in sport and foreign travel has had a most useful effect. 
The tour of the All India cricket team in England last year was 
a demonstration of the possibilities of common fellowship 
amongst all classes of Indians between themselves and as between 
them and the English people. Indian society to-day is moving 
rapidly towards emancipation in many ways. This is cralncndy 
desirable, so far as it brings people together, although one has to 
admit that there is not the remotest chance of customs and habits 
amongst the majority of our people adapting themselves to one 
common Indian pattern, or castes or coromuniocs surrendering 
their own ways In preference to those of others. The actual 
position is that each individual group is lighting for itself as 
against the rest, rigidly adhering to its own practices. 

Th£ DapaassED Classes 

A few words may not be out of place in this connection 
regarding the Untouchables. There is much confusion in the 
lerrfi!! “ Hindu,Caste Hindu," and “ the Depressed Classes," 
The term “ Untouchable “ is of a very recent origin. In Madras 
these people were designated " Panchamas" and arc popularly 
known as pariahs. The question whether the Untouchables are 
a class of Hindus is answered diSerently by students of Hindu 
ethnology. But the fact remains that they do not foUow the 
ordinary rituals of the Hindus or worship the same deities. Their 
social and marriage customs are dlHerent. Their disabilities are 
due chtcBy to the extreme rigour of the Hindu caste system and 
the degradation under which they have been labouring for 
thousands of years. Untouchabillty is an ugly word and has come 
into vogue only recently. The original conception of untouch' 
ability is pollution, and amongst the 62,000,000 people who come 
under the dassthcation of “exterior castes" in the 1931 census 
all arc not untouchable. Amongst them there is a sharp division 
of rank and caste, which is enforced as rigorously as between the 
caste Hindus. Untouchability necessarily brings in its train segre^ 
gadon, rules to be observed lor keeping at a safe distance—In 
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other words, ** imapproach^d^ility ”—and purification ceremonies. 
The class of work performed by some of the depressed classes 
and the habits of everyday life stamp them with inferiority. 
Segregation was brought about by the carrying out of the menid 
dudes of the village—^namely, scavenging, sweeping, and re¬ 
moving carcasses of dead antmals^—^together with the acquiremcat 
of unclean habits, one of which was caring carrion. 

Untouchability or pollution, even by look, leave alone touch, 
is prevalent among Hindus as between groups within the same 
caste. There arc strict customs amongst caste Hindus as to the 
supply of drinking water. Even amongst the highest-castc 
Brahmins of Madras, the lycrs and Iyengars, a member of one 
community cannot partake of food seen by one of another section. 
Some of the most refined and advanced Courts of Southern India, 
to preserve their position as heads of Hindu States, practise 
technical untouchability in their social intercourse with non^Hindu 
members of society, Christian or Muslim, Indian or European- 
Human beings in every grade of civilization have prejudices against 
mixing on a level of social equality with those who arc considered 
below, and have to go through a process of advancement in per¬ 
sonal hygiene and cleaner habits of food and clothing. And even 
when similarity of habits and tastes exists or grows up by assimila¬ 
tion of ideas, such prejudices continue. I have only to mention 
the United States attitude towards coloured people and the 
prejudice against Jews in some European countries, such as Russia 
and Austria before the War, Have not the English people like¬ 
wise shown prejudice against Indians, no matter how high-born 
and cultured, as regards their clubs in India and some of thdr 
boarding-houses and hotels in England, on the ground of colour? 

We members of the Brahmo Samaj and our predecessors have 
attempted for a hundred years lo blot out the evil of untouch- 
ability in the Hindu social system. I remember being entrusted, 
as a boy forty-five years ago, with the duty of teaching the three 
R’s to the Untouchables (called Chamars and Chandak) in my 
father’s night schools in Barnagar, his native town. We were 
then as a family treated as outcaste, worse than pariahs, and 
boycotted in the town. When 1 joined the Indian Civil Service 
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in M;idras I engaged a paridi cook; my Hindu friends could noi 
tolerate the idea, and treated me with less respect than they did 
the European members of the Sen-'icc, who did likewise. All this 
is mentioned to show that in various forms untouchabiiity is 
pracused by people according to their prejudices and super- 
stidons. 

During the past decade or so, the Maharajah of Mysore, one of 
the most orthodox Hindu Princes, made a crusade against un¬ 
touchabiiity by passing administrative measures such as opening 
all State schools to the Untouchables, gradually weaning them 
from dirty surroundings and habits, giving them clean clothing 
and settling them in healthy localities, prm^iding the landless with 
arable land, and hnally giving educational facilities in the form 
of scholarships and other encouragements to enable them to reach 
higher standards of education, even up to the university grade. 
The most important reform, however, was to allow the members 
of this class scats in the Representative Assembly. These measures 
roused considerable orthodox feeling at the time, but the opposi¬ 
tion has now complctdy died down. 

The fact is, this is a human problem to be dealt with sympa¬ 
thetically and firmly by the Government and the people in co¬ 
operation. But I do not believe that forcing democratic institu¬ 
tions all at once, or superimposing eejuahty of status hy le^slatiou 
before adopting measures for social and cnonomic uplift, will prove 
a satisfactory solution. I am further convinced that the separate 
grouping of our people on the basis of social and religious dis¬ 
tinction in an elected Chamber invested with responsibility will 
cvenmally lead to the formation, of innumerable political parties, 
out of which it will be impossible to form even a coalition cabinet. 
One has further to remember that the so-called majority party— 
namdy, the Hindu section of the population—is becoming 
gradually a more heterogeneous body. They arc disintegrating 
themsdves into many separate and hostile groups which will not 
act in concert for party purposes in a democratic constitution. 

Let me refer again to the attempt being made to pass a law 
pcnnllting Untouchables to enter Hindu temples, Hindu temples 
are, for the most part, endowed by some pious individuals or in- 
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sdiutioiu and consecrated by the insudladon of some idol repre- 
scnting the manif estation, Ln some form or other, of the Hindu 
trinity. It is a matter of contention amongst Hindus whether 
the religions practised by the Untouchables conform to the 
accepted doctrines of the Hindu faith. Hindu temples arc 
situated in the residential parts of villages and towns where the 
majority of caste Hindus reside. The Untouchables maintain 
their own places of worship and their own emblems and rituals, 
which, for the most part, are animistic in form. It is a question 
whether the proposed reform can be brought about by legislation 
and whether it will not create serious discord if forced upon the 
orthodox Hindu community. 

It appears to me that the temple entry reformers want to main¬ 
tain caste at all hazards, and yet profess their belief in the 
desirability of allowing those who do not belong to the recognized 
Hindu caste subdivisions a certain right which neither religion nor 
custom gives them. Arc these reformers prepared to abandon 
the very foundation of the Hindu religion—namely, the Brahmin 
supremacy, which is so inconsistent with the proposed new legis¬ 
lation? One may with reason doubt the hona fide character of 
this movement, which may be, after all, a mere political expedient 
adopted for a special purpose. 

Religion has played havoc in the past history of mankind and 
brought about intolerance, inquisition, persecution, and blood¬ 
shed. Thus it is that Soviet Russia today holds all religions up 
to ridicule and has an anti-religious propaganda everywhere. 
Arc we to have the blind forces of religious fanaticism and 
prejudice let loose throughout the length and breadth of India, 
and thus bring about eventually a reaction and revolt against 
every form of religious sentiment? Moreover, arc the Hindu 
temples, without exception, scenes of such holiness and purity 
f har Mr. Gauflhi should make them the sole goal and ambition 
of the lowest classes? The present corrupt form of Hinduism, 
its superstitions, its cruel rigour of caste distinctions, its monopoly 
of culture and learning only amongst the priesthood, arc begin- 
[jing to produce a revolt amongst certain sections. The policy most 
needed at the present time in Indb, so far as the Hindu popular 
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tions arc conccmcri, is to reform the whole Hindu scNncty and 
make for social and religious freedom amongst all classes in the 
community as agdnst Brahmin exclusiveness and supremacy. 

The Attainment of Unity 

India is struggling for the moment with the idea of Swaraj and 
nationality, mainly directed against the British rule, but this is 
surely not a prermanent factor in history. We fail to realize that 
world conditions arc radically changing so far as the art of 
Government b concerned. Even Europ»c is now in the throes of 
a new revolution in sctcncc, ait, politics, and administration. 
European dictatorships have been evolved in Yugoslavia, Italy, 
and Germany out of democracy, which itself has failed to solve 
the problem of Nations. Fascism in various forms b spreading its 
wings to announce a new order of things, and we see this move¬ 
ment even in a small country like Finland, where the batde-crics 
of political parties make any kind of national government impos¬ 
sible. Turkey, Persia, Irak, Afghanistan, China, and Japan are 
moving towards a new Asbtic civilization on altogether different 
lines. Will not India find herself at the crossroads, be compelled 
to retrace her steps, and turn to an altogether different direction to 
attain national salvation P 

I for one see little or no hope of India’s moral and material 
salvation dll she is tmited as a nadon and our caste and com¬ 
munal differences arc put in the background- The need of a 
great leader, a master mind to lead a party based on other than 
idigious or communal principles, call it what you will, with 
equality of status and equality of opportunides for all castes and 
creeds committed to its opinions, seems imperative. The Britbh 
connecdon gives the people at large a moral support which it most 
needs at present, and which all Indians hope may in the near 
future be on the basis of complete equality of status and not 
dominance. The loss of that connection would bring about chaos 
and be a disaster to civilization itself, for it would mean the 
breaking up of India into fragments unable to withstand the 
irruptions from the East on the one side and from the Near 
West on the other. The future of India rests not on Great Britain, 
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but oa the shoulders of Induos thonseSves, Fiinces and people 
alike. Hope for the future is centred in the younger gcncradon, 
who can be expected to rise above the differences of religion, 
caste, or sect and to form the nucleus of an All India Party of 
the kind 1 visualize to lead India to her predestined goal. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A v^ETiNC of the Auodadoa was held the Caxiofi Hall^ Wcsiffiinster, 
S.W. oil Monday^ March 20, 1933, when a Paper was read by Six Albidci 
Bauer] 1, cj+i.* C.E.E., on Indians Social and Rdigious ProUemi and the 
New Constitution/'^ 

Lteut^-Coloud Sir Francis Younghusbandp K.€.s.[.f was in the 

chajTrand the following bdies and gentkmea^ amongst others, prcseacj 

Sir John Kerr, il.c.sj,, k.c.i.e,. Sir Louis DanCp c.&rE., and Lady 
Dane, Sir Charlies Armstrong, Sir William Ch^ns Clarkp, Sir John Gumming, 
KX.i.E., c.s.i^ Sir Hugh McPherson, k.c,i.e., Sir Edward Gaiti 
C4rE,, Sir Henry Wheclerj £.c.s.i^t ax.i.E., Sir Reginald GLancy^ 
e.S4-i Sir Leonard and Lady Adami^ Sir Alhed ChattertoPji Lady 

Abbas All Bajg, Lady Scoti Mooerieflp Sir Beauchamp St- Jahn^ a.c.i.E., 
c.a.E.* Sir Duncan Macphcr^i^ c.i.e.. Sir Rost Bar ter, c.a.E., Mi. 

F. G. Pratt* c.s.i.* Mr. |ohn Rots^ i,s,o., Mr, V* Boalthj^ c.b,e,, MjTk Ph K- 
Dutt^ Mr. John de La Valette, Mr, P+ J* P. Richi^tTi Mrs* H, Gray« Mrs. 
liTi'fng^ Mr. R. A. Wilson^ Mrs. Weir, Miss E^ L. Curteis, Mrs^ PolaLp 
Canon Arthur Davies, Mrs. Dorothy Chaplin, Colonel G. Hamilton, 
A, H, Way, Mr+ B, Holme, Mr+ and Mrs. H. M. Willinott, 
General and Mrs. Foulket^ Mr. R. K- Sorabji, Miss Mary Sembii. Miss 
C, IL Cumming, Mr^ A. E+ Rush worth, Mr. D- Burke, Major and Mrs. 
Shah, Mr^ Raphael Hursc, Mr. Lincoln, A£r. H- K- Sadler, Mr. H. 
JehangianJ, Mrs. Collinjon, Mr, F, Grubb, Miss Carlyle, Miss Stacey, Mui 
L. Rama Xrijbua, Mr. C. ,A. MahoJ, Rev, E, S. Carr, Miu F. M. Grecji, 
Mr. T, G, Rose, Mis. G. Foden, Miss B. Bocoei, Mr, and Mrs, A, Allen, 
Miss L, C. Edmondstonc, Mr. Philip Cooper, Mr- htaticck B. Pathcjcwalia, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice M. Bear, Mr, S. N. Ziman, Mr. Victor E. G. Hussey, 
Miss Hogan, Mr. J. Le BtasscLr, Mrs. and the Misses Burke, Miss M. B. P. 
HauMin, Miss Gravait, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.i.a., Hon. Secretary, 

The CnaiKiuK: I do ooi think there is much need for me to introduce 
Sir Albion Bamnji to you because hr is already very well known. But t 
should just like lo say this as prefatory la his lecture, that i know for some 
years that he has been very keenly and sincendy interested in this quesdon 
of the social and the religious state of India as apart from the political. I 
have met him on several occasions, on which he has emphasiited this. 

As you know, he has had great experience in India as a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and has held high positioni antler the Goverrunent of 
India and in the Indian States. And from that wide experience he will 
speak to lu this afternoon, 

(The Paper was then read.) 

The Chauuan ; I listened just a Httie over a week or twa ago to a speech 
by Sir John Simon at a welcome to General Higgins, the great leader of the 
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Si^v;atiQn Artny^ on. his return fforn Itidu. Sir John Siitwn said that whsi. 
had iznpreiMd him during his four through the length and breadth q{ In di a 
was ific way in which religion penetrated die whole life and ctimnnu and 
tradjdons of the Indian people. Thar apparently was the point which mast 
struck Sir fohn Simon, But one hears tinfortunacely also, and we heard it 
today from the lecmref* that the sense of rdtgion in India does seem to be 
lessenings [ understand from the lecturer that the young people of today 
have not that strong sense of religion that their fathers had. That is to me 
a very sad thing striking at die very base of the remarks and recooimenda' 
dons of the lecturer this aftcruwn^ because if India is to progress at all it 
must be on the basis of reU^ous feetiug. 

I think it is not going against modesty to say that we English people are 
remarkable for otir oomirtoO'sensc and our paKcEcai senile. Those are our 
strong points. The Indian strong point, as I see if, is a deep spirimaJ seme. 
She has that delicate feeling in religious matter^ I think perhaps deeper 
than we have, while we have a common sense and a political sense stronger 
than (he Indians. 

So the bc^t, ds [ look to the future for India, would be if she could regain 
(if she has lost it) and refine and iharpen up the old spiritual sense, and 
combine with it that strong cammoii-sensc and political sense for which we 
English are especially remarkable. 

f do not think there is any need at all for there to be opposition between 
Hi. We can always go on together* There will always be a contrast in that 
respect, but 1 think we shall both gain by this contrast showing up the 
excellencies in each aud maktng each profit by die cxccUcury in the otherp 

For that reason I do not know whether more safeguards in the Gon^ 
sutution will be of very great avail. 1 have only just glaiKed through the 
Proposals in the White Paper for the new Comtitutioiip and they seem to 
me to be bristling with safeguards already, but none of those will be any 
tisc unless at the foundation is this combination of the ccminon-sensc and 
political seme which we English can supply with that deeper and most 
valuable spiritual sense for which the Indians are remarkable. 

I would like a lener to be read from Bishop Whitehead, who is not able 
to be present this after noon, but who has svrUlcn giving his view's upon 
the lecture which Sir Albion Eancrji has been so very kind as to deliver 
to us. 

Bishop WifiTEifeAD s letter was read by the Horu Secretary as follows * 

Sir Albion Banerji\ paper b a welcome change from the fog of ^*aguc 
abstractiom and generalixadona that have obscured the political situation in 
India for the last fifty years. It faces frankly the real ides of Indian life and 
gives a most able survey of the communiJ and rdlgiotis chaos that is the 
dominant factor in Indian polidcs at the present dnae* My own dperieoce 
ol India goes back to the year iSSj in Calcutta, when the Nadoua] Confess 
was coming into hdng; and looking back to the period between then and 
1922, when I redred from work in Lndii, I can fully coitdbarate the account 
that Sir Albion gives of the growth of cotnmtinal and secdonaJ aniniosities 
during the last fifty years. It is now ten years dnee I left India, but from 
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Jill ^cDunts the ccHntnimal itrift has Ettwtnc during that intcrvij much 
worse iostiad of better. 

I a^ce, thertfoTP, with the diagnosis of the disease From which India is 
suflering. On the other hand, 1 Tentort to disagree as to die remedy. Sir 
Albion Banerjt Ends the remedy in the rise of “ a great leader, a master 
mind," who will creati: and lead a party based on non-religious and non- 
onminunal principles with equality of status and equality of opportunirici 
for all eastej and creeds—in fact, a dictator oif the type of Mussolini, 
Mustapha Kcinal, hlidcr, or Lenin. I have no faith in dictators anywhere, 
except to meet a temporary crisis. In India, as it seems to me, dictatorship 
would be fata! to progress of all kinds. PiactkaUy it would mean not equal 
Status and opportunity for all creeds, but the restoration of the Moghul 
Empire. A Muhammadan dictator of the calibre of Mustapha Kcmal, sup¬ 
ported by the whole power of the Muslim world from the North West 
Frondtr of India to Cairo and Coiutantinople, is coocdvable. A Hindu or 
a non-religious dictator seems to me beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Personally, I IckJc for the salvadon of India in a very diflcrcni quarter. 

I finriy believe that it lies in the rapid growth of the Christian Church tn 
the villages of India and the spread of the spirit and power of Christ among 
masses of the Indian peoples. This is not the occasion on which to 
justify my faith. I wiU only state briefly one set of facts which have come 
under my own personal observation for the last thirty years, and which may 
serve to illustrate the possibility of ihc rise of a new power in Indian ^via l 
and political life during the present century. In the Tclugtt country, or, as 
it is now called, the Andhra country, of South India, there are now close 
upon a mtilioa Christians, nearly all of them gathered during the last seventy 
years frcim the outcaste or Depressed Classes in the villages. I need not 
describe the state of there Depressed Classes as members of the Hindu amt- 
munity. j^d time forbids me to give even a short account of the colossal 
task of raising them out of the depression and degradation of 2,000 yeai^. 

I will only mention one fact—namely, that the miraculous change that 
has token place in the lives and characters of the Christian community as 
a whole in tha t area has led direedy to the conversion of about ^,000 caste 
people in the villages to faith in Christ during the last ten years. It is an 
impreuive and significant sight to see the new caste converts to Christiaoicy 
worshipping together with Christians from the outcastes in the same 
churches, receiving instruaion from oticcaste teachers, and sitting side by 
ride with their fellow Christians from the untouchable classes in the 
cemmon meals, eating food prepared by ouicaste cooks, and imiring 
with their ouicaste brethren in the common life of the Christiaii Church, 
When we turn from the futile efforts that are being made to xnire for 
die outcastes athnission to the temples of orthodox Hinduism to this 
spectacle of the unity of easte and outcastc in the Chnsdan Chureh, we 
cannot but feel that here is the new power that India needs as a remedy for 
the communal and secttooal strife and animosity which threaten to make 
leprerentativc government in India possible. 

1 entirely dissent from the view that what is needed ntnv u to exdude 
religion altogether from the sphere of poUdes to India. Religion is fir too 
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deeply ingrained in Indian thought and feding and too clo^y embedded 
in [tidian sodal life to make that possible. What is needed^ t venture to 
maintain, is the sincere and earnest pursuit laf religious truth. The Truth 
shall set you free/' applies m the people of [ndia as fully as to every other 
country in the ivorld. And now ifiiit the time has come for the people of 
Great Britain to resign the reins of political power into Indian handfi the 
greatest service that we can still do for the great country that many of us 
love and have tried to serve in the past is to throw cur energies heart and 
soul into the work of crating a united Christian Church in India, which 
In face of ail this religious strife and hirerness may uphold and spread 
throughout die length and breadth of the land the great prirtdples of the 
brotherhood of man and the lath^ood of Cod. 

Sir Edward Gatt : Sir Albion Banciii bases his claim for impartiality, 
which no one will quesdon, pardy on his record as an administrator in the 
Indian Civil Senice and as Dewan of two important Indian StateSt and 
partly on the fact that he has sprung from a weU^known Brahmo 5amaj 
family. The Brahmo Samaj is well known for its broad and tolerani outlook 
and for its readiness to recognlKe what Is good in all religions, foreign as 
well as indigenous. It was founded in Bengal about a oentuty agOp when 
the memory of previous misrule was still fresh in the mind of the people. 
They were grateful for the establishment of the Pai Britannliia. 

In their attitude towards other religions the Brahmo Sama^ formed an 
entire contrast 10 the Arya Samaj which came to birth in the Punjab nearly 
two gencradnm bter* By that dme some people had become oblivious 10 
the benefits of Bridsh rule and were resentful of alien dofninadon. 
Dayanand Saran^ad, the founder of the Arya Samaj,, was one of the pioneers 
of the new outlook. Although his monntheiidc tenets differed very litde 
from those of the Brahmo Samaj» who was frankly eclectic, he cUimed to 
have derived them cnriiely from the teaching of the Vedk Rishis^ who were 
the only human bdugs, he said* who had had divine inspiration. He 
inculcated belief in a bygone Golden Age in India, when the people under 
their own rulers enjoyed peace and pnospmiy and a social and religicius 
system superior m anything that has even ei^uted in any other part of the 
world. He was aggressively hosdie towards the great monotheisde religions* 
and he did his utmost to induce his followers to reconvert to Hinduiim 
those who had bwn previously converted to Islam. He also prodaimed the 
sacred character of the cow, which was not a Vedic doctrine* and urged his 
followers to do everything they could to pmxnt them from being sacrificed 
by Muhammadans. Itl-feeling on one side begets ill-feding on the otha. 
When 1 went to India, dose on fifty years ago* the new teaching had not 
progressed very far. At that time, though there w'cre oceasionat clasbo, ihe 
Hindus and Muhammadans usually lived together in peace. In Bengal the 
Muhammadans often took part in ihc rehgious processions of the Hindus^ 
No doubt there have been other contributing causes^ such as the Wahabi 
movement in Bengal p but the main source of the ill-feeling which exisa 
today lies in the teaching of Doyanand Sarasvad. As the lecturer has said, 
the ill-feeling has been aggravated in recent times by political rivalries. 
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As to the Untoucliables^ ihc posLdon in regard bo dicir orciiriary civil 
rights seems to be itieaclily improving, Railwnyi and other incxlcrn develop- 
intnEs have Jiccesarily greatly mitigated the rigidity of the old idea of touch 
or proximity causing polludan. Nobody now, in tnost parts^ attempts to 
prevem them from uring the public mads. The abjection 10 their taking 
wato^ frorn the public sources of supply or sending their childieti to the 
cffdinary schools is also becoming Irss^ at any rate in Nnrthern India. With 
the spread of educadon amongst them and the adoption of more deadly 
habits^ and with the hdp of phihnthrcpic pcc^le like those mentioned by 
the lecturer, we may hope that in dene all dvU disabilities will eventually 
disappear. They have already disappeared in the case of those members of 
the Depressed Classes who have been convened to Cbrisdanity and who, 
under the guidance of the misrioaaricsi have improved their material con- 
didnn and adopted a better way of livings 

The case of temple entry stands on a somewhat diAcrent foodng. If dte 
caste Hindus based their objection on the ground that these people cannot 
be regarded as Hindus, there would be a great deal to be said for excluding 
them from many of the temples. Although they recognize some of the 
great Hindu deities, they have thetr own Animistic beliefs and their own 
peculiar religious pracuces. But when the caste Hindus for political reasons 
assert that they arc, in fact^ Hindus, it is impossible to justify their exclusion 
from Hindu temples. They cannot have it both ways. The attempt to do 
so, more than anything else, has caused the great ilbfeclmg which exists at 
the present lime between the Untouchables and the people of the better castes. 

There is no time to discuss the rtext development in democratic govern¬ 
ment, but no one will disseni from the lecturer's view^ that whaicv^cr its 
nature may be, it is absolutely essential to give to the Vicemy and the 
Governess of the Pfovinces power to inten'ene in order to protect the 
interests of minorities and to avert communal disturbances, or to put a stop 
to them when they occur. 

Canon ARmux Davtc^ s I think we shall probably all a^e that Sir Albion 
Banerji in heredity and experience is well et^uipped to describe the social 
and religious conditions in India today^ Although he has painted a very 
dark picture of disharmony, it would difficult to say that it is too dark. 
He has, it seems to me, reached his main condusions by a consideradon of 
the facts, and yet I should say not by a consideradoa of all the facts. 

I lake it that the two maid concliislons of his paper arc that there is no 
hope of securing polfdcal or social advance in India until her peoples adopt 
some new eclectic faith, by whatever name it may be called, which shall 
remove the iharp edges of conviction from ihe different religions professed 
today by the peoples of India, and that until that comes alxiut there can be 
no secure advance; and, secondly, that while that process is gping on, the 
firm hand of the British CJovernment must be kept in control, and that the 
hope is that under that control this religious development, this new kind of 
rclectic faith will grow up. 

i cannot believe myself that that view is based on a full conritkrratiofi of 
all the facts. The greater part of the paper that we have Ustened to has 
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described:— ^nd, as 1 I think has described quite truly—the jocist arid 
religious mndidoiu of India: but it would has'c been a& easy to take up 
those pges in describing with equal truth other aspects and coudidons of 
India. Jt would have been possible to describe not only from India bur 
from die whole of Aria and other parts of the world the sweeping advance 
of the Nationalist spiriL It would have been pcKsible to maintain that that 
is at least as strong as the reUgtous influences. Indeed, ! remember how I 
was struck On my last visit to Benares to see the Swora) flags flying from the 
umbrellas of d^c holy men on the banks of the Ganges. The feeling which 
that denotes^ the evidence for that, could have been marshalled with 
tremendous force in a paper which would have led us ail to say that 
obviously 2nd at all costs something must be done to satisfy ihat^ I only 
mean that that Is another powerful forte at work In the East, and not least 
in India todays and must be taken account of as much as the influences 
and the conditions which Sir Albion Banerji described. 

So diatr that being so^ it would ^cem to me that his temporary solution 
by which over a period of years, one does not know how long, serurity shall 
be kqjt by a foreign hand while this new development takes place—that 
there is some reason for doubting w'hciher that temporary measure could go 
on for any very great length of dme* 

Secondly, Sir Albion Banerji sees hope in some new development of a 
□cw faith, and □aturally he secs it rather in the terms of the Brahmo Samajj 
which, sjnall as it has been, has had so noble a history, 

r cannot; help thinking that perhaps from hts suggestion of the work 
which there might be for a dictsitor or a powerful leader to do in bringing 
this about, he had in his mind the figure of Akbar, who combined the 
offices of dictator and religious reforiraef in the same person. Yet is not this 
hop>e of some kind of faith which is guing to remove aU the convicdoiu 
which divide religions today^ h that not one of the will^)"-the-wtsps that has 
often been before people as a pcnsible solution of die tiresome difficulty 
which religious convlctiDn again and again presents? Is there any reason¬ 
able hope chat that is to be the way out? Does not the history of the 
Brahnno Samaj itself, with all the great men chat have adorned it, does it 
not suggest—for Sir Albion Banerji htmseH says that today it is almost 
dead in India—docs it not suggest that not in that way tt a solution to be 
found? That religion is a queer and difficult thing which refuses to behave 
like diat; which will nor have all its comers and edges worn down to con¬ 
venient euri'cs which will not give trouble to India? Although you may 
get a certain distance that way, up it riics again, this poaviedoa in the hearts 
of men. 

Therefore 1 cannot believe that we can wait until all religioju agree that 
there is much difference between them. What we must look for is that, 
while men of different faiths yet hold theJr convictions as strongly as you 
like, they may at least learn this, that they cannot expea to bring other 
people w their convictions by force: and that they must be witling to leave 
room for other people in die samrc world with different convictions. It Is 
faccauie we have learnt, in some measure at any rate, that lesson in a country 
Like England that we can hold codsictions ai^] yet not necessarily come to 
VOL, jtinL ir 
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Uow^- It woulf! setm to me that ir is only by learning that lesson that we 
can get the peace that Sir Albion feeU» and we must all leel, is so necessary 
in India. 

Sir Lonis Dane : Wc have Ustmed to an excraordinarlly intetcsiing paper. 
Sir Albion appeals for a dictator as the best way of dealing with present 
conditions in India. The last speaker said he probably had in mind the 
great Akbar. I think it Lf quite possible that if Akbar's grea^grandsoa 
Darash Shakoh had not been defeated by Aurangzcb ctmimunai difficulties 
would not have been so serious in India. 

I have cinly just glanced at the White Paper^ and nnc ihtng you will 
realize is that Sir Albion, aorording to that White Paper^ will probably get 
his dictator; that b to say, the dictator for the whole of India will be the 
Govcmor^neral In certain circumstances, particularly on matters dealing 
with religion, and in each Province the Governor will in similar dreum- 
stanoes be the dictator* It is contemplated that the Govcrnor-Gcneiral as 
dictator should issue his orders to the Covemors of the Provinces to take 
such action as he considers desirable, and those Governors must carry out 
those orders irrespective of the wuhes of tbeir Ministers and autonomous 
Assemblies^ 

Bu! uafortunatdy the White Paper ends there at the momenL Noihing 
b said as to how those orders will be carried into cSod by the Governors or 
as to the agency through which they will work* It u a Ta7 serious thing. 
If the police are handed over to the duly elected AssembUes and the elected 
MinistfffSp they may not be available for the purpose of carrying out these 
special orders of the Governor-General through the Goveruorst especially as 
such orders will usually be issued when tension is at its hi^icst. 

My own view is if this policy of reforms in India is to be a success—I 
am sure wc all dedre it should be—that at any rate for a good many years 
at the beginning of the experiment there must be some special agency created 
or presented in India^ which shall be available to the Govcrnor-Gencml and 
to the Governors for the purposes of carrying into effect the ipecbl powem^K 
on which it is admitted that this scheme rests for any chance d success 
at all. 

The special agency which I contemplate, and which 1 ventured to suggest 
lo Captain WedgwexxJ Bcnn when Secretary of State for India about three 
years ago, was that we should take measure now to create a spedal Eitropeai) 
Police Reserve in India. 1 dare say you have all noticed—and anybody who 
has been la India will bear out what I say—that when there is a communal 
dispute, due perhaps to the throwing of a cow's head into a temple or a 
piKC of pork into a mosque^ the heart of fndia blazes up Like a conflagration, 
and the ordinary Indian police are not always capable of bringing jucJi a 
conflagtadon to an end. It generally results in some European agency or 
British troops bdng sent down to bring about peace. This has happened 
everywhere within the last few yws. There has been absolutely no change 
In Indian conditions In that particular matter since I went out there in 187^. 

Let us take the opportunity while wc can to create a backbone of European 
police in India, Company had such an agency In ia British regiments 
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for a Cic£iury, And worked exceediog^y well on the whole. Physical 
condidens in India have changrcL There is a<xc4s to the hLUs^ add mth 
elecuk lam add electric lighc there are very few places where the Europeaiu 
eaiidot live ^^diic decently, and [ go so far as to say» toop can bring up their 
families there. One wanti a body of mcd m be reouiced as a spedaL 
European diilitary polkt. Lots of Provinces have miritary armed poliix. 
Lce this be a special armed police for the whole of Indian and* as Sir Albion 
suggests for bis police agency^ it shoidd be under the orders of die Governar- 
Gcncralp and praetkaJiy treated as a police reserve of the army, which he is 
to coCLtrol. Then when there U a necessity to put down any disturbance, 
at the very beginning be will be able to draft a sufheient number of those 
police to the Governor concerned, so that he may be able to carry out the 
orders given. 

I need hardly say Captain Wedgwood Bcnn did not altogether agree with 
me, but I am convinced that unlesi something of that kind is done, this idea 
of the Governor-General being temporanly a dictator through the Govcrnori 
will be impossible of cxccudom i wish m sec the refomu carried out and 
autonomy in the Provinces brought about ai quickly as possible, because [ 
believe that can be worked iE only there is same real safeguard agalniC 
umest. No such coosticuden can work unless peace is assured, as present 
examples all over the world prove. It may be said, But why create a Reserve 
of this kind when the Governor-General can use the Army for these pur¬ 
poses? The answer U ihac it is not dcnrable to use the active army for such 
purpow, and that even H It wcre» our small army in India Is not sufficient 
now to meet external aggression as well as ordinary internal unrest. There 
was a very awkward situation in the spring of 1315- On the North-Wtsl 
Frontier ic is no longer a question^ as in Lord Salisbnry^s time, of large-scale 
or smaU-scale maps. Our n^est great Power neighbour now has not only the 
Trans-Caspian railway to Khushk near Herat, but has constructed the great 
strategic lines through Orenburg and SemipaLatinsk to Karki on the Oxus. 
That U only about ^50 nulcs from Peihawaf* We musE remember that 
with modern mechanical transport lapan has ijmt moved in ten days an army 
of 50,000 men in terrible climatic condidons through the rugged moujir^ 
tainous track of Jehol to the Great Wall in lace ^ the opposition of a 
numerically greatly superior Chinese force. That distance was about 350 
miles. What could be done there, and what was done by us between 
Baluchistan and Meshed in Persia during the war, can be done again now 
that communicatioiis and genemi oonditions in Afghanistan and Baluchison 
have been much improved. India is now more than es'cr exposed to attack 
from without, and a small orgamied invading force freun the north-west will 
always bring along with ic a horde of hardy harpies for the spot! of India. 
It is impossible to go into the question of finance on this occasion, but the 
peace of India is ffic first consickradon and must be secured at all coses. 
If salaries are readjusted to meet the fall in food prices, funds tan be made 
available, and there U always the Malt tax in reserve, which was spedaHy 
reduced to form a war reserve. Even if salt was again at Rs. 2 a maund 
(8a Ihs*) k would be cheaper, owing to improvemeats in oommunjcatiocis 
and selbng arrangeertents, than ic is in this country. 
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1 caa Qoiy say that I am excecdiogly grateful to Sir Albion for hU lecture* 
aud am glad to be able to agree with Kim. Sis Albion told us how he and 
Kis whole family were put put of caste^ I remember something of the same 
kind happening in my experimoe. A young Indian passed with me in 1^74 
for the l.C.S. He was a Madrasi^ and an estiemdy able man; one wotild 
have predicted that he would rise m an extremely high position in the 
service. Uoformnaedy when he wcni; back to India he was called on to gio 
through some very expensive and even homblc ccterrEOcdcs to recover his 
caste. He refused. The result was his father, who occupied a high position 
in Madras, and his whole family were put out of caste, Thetr Hves were 
made absoLuiely tniscrabte. It created some sfiri and there was a danger of a 
serious rcligjdus disturbance. But eventually^ and I am afraid one must 
think forrunatcly^ this potos fellow died. It was said he had chotera; anyhenw^ 
he died When he was out of the way, the family were brought back into 
caste:. But happily diings are not as bad now as they were iheo^ and in this 
matter of eroding the ocean, India has moved in fifty years. 

Sir John Kerm : Sir Albion Banerji has always been known as a vigorous 
and outspoken advocate of the views he holds and as a formidable opponent. 
I only wish that this afternoon he had had hcie an opponent worthy of his 
steel, I do not wish to depredate in any way the value of the remarks 
made by those who have spoken, hut what I should like to have seen here 
this afiernoon would have been one of the old-fashioned Brahmins. I 
should bkc to have heard their observafious on his paper and their views oti 
the outlook for the future generally from that point of view. 

We have not had that good fortune, and that being so I think we may 
at any rate congratulnte ourselves that we could not have had anyone more 
competent than Sir Albion BanerjJ to lecture to us on this subject of the 
reladons between social and religious eondidons in India and the coming 
polideal reforms. 

That aspect of the case, we may be sure, attracts many million people in 
India who will never even sec the outside of the White Paper. If we could 
tn this country vuualizc even to a small degree what those people arc think¬ 
ing of these coinjiig reforms, 1 am sure that it would be of enonnaus 
assistance to m. But it is very difficult to bring forward that point of view 
in this country. 

We aie fortunate also in having as the Chairman fot a discussion of this 
kind Sir Frands Younghusband, who has been noted throughout his life 
for siticcre appreciadDn of spiritual values in India and the East and his true 
sympathy with the spiritual aspiradons of the people. 

Before Sir Albion Banerji replies to the criddsrtis of his paper, I will 
ask you ail to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the 
Chairman this evening. (Cheers+) 

Sir Alsidn Baxsrji ; ] do not think that at this late hour it is neeessary 
for me to say very mneh with reference to the observatiom that have been 
made regarding my paper. 
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I am a&ald I dM nm mate myself quite clc^ about the dJctatofslup. I 
ccminly did cenphasixe the fact that in ah counif ies where democracy hai 
been tried* and where democracy has flourished and devdoped^ where 
there have been very strong cooilieis over religious or political matters, there 
had been extraordinary measures adopted nr extraordinary foniii of cfleraoo. 
applied. In thinking out a Constitution for Indla^ we have 10 devise some 
means by which such serious conflicts may be avoided—conflicts which will 
produce perhaps greater disorder chan any other cooflicis we have seen in 
Europe during the pa^t twenty or thirty years. 

I am sorry to say that 1 am not able 10 agree with my most revered friend 
Bishop Whitehead about the remedy he suggests, that the spread of the 
Christian Church In India will be a solntion of the difficulties which 1 have 
been trying to explain to you. I do admit that in regard to the lowest classes 
in India, especially the UniotichableSt the great Christian missionary move- 
mentSp both the Protestant and the Catholic, especially the Catholic Church 
movement Ln Southern India, have succeeded in amdiorating the condidon 
of the Depressed Classes and have developed a spirit amung them which 
gives them the idea of self-reUance and self-respect and makes them feel they 
arc part of the common humanity. 

But taking the religious condition as it has been during the past ceomries, 

1 doubt very much whether there would be arty reasonable chance of the 
spread of the Christian Church as you understand it today^ although 1 
personally devoutly wish that In any form of new religious movement that 
may spring up some day in India the teachings of Christ and the true 
Christian religion may form s very important pari of that movement, as 
they did, as a matter of fact, in the Brahmo Sama} mnvemeOL 

1 certainly did not imply that religion should be excluded from pohtksp 
as Bishop Whitehead seems to have thought that 1 did. Rchgion at the 
present moment stands m the greatest possibk danger of being wiped out 
in India in spite of the fact that our people in India arc intensely rdigidus 
In a sense. If we are going to have all this struggle, if we arc going to have 
these Lnnumcrahlc parties springing up, based primarily on religion or 
reUgious sentiments, customs, and practice* 1 fancy that, as it has happened 
in Russia, India one day will be in the throes of an anti-religious movemenrH 
Young people will be sick of atl rdigiort. They will say^ You are steeped 
in all these different kinds of superstition which arc making you cut each 
other's throats. We will have none of k. We will do without religion. 
We will have a political community which will be non-religious.'* I for one 
thiitk that that would be a disaster. 

Till we can set mi house in order, dll we arc able to form auionpt our- 
selves a common brotherhood^ based on a mutual toleration—and I speak 
with the feeling that was express^ by my father always in his life, the 
feeling oi common brotherhood and mutual talcradon^we must have some 
kind of coercion even if we have our own National Gm^rnmenL I can 
assure you that when we have complete control over India, we shall have to 
employ some method of coerdon whenever thete is a chance 01 these serious 
disputes. 

The question is* What form shall that coercion take? Whether it is an 
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ail-Indu Bricuh police* or dictatorial powers in the hanfif of the Govtmmciit^, 
that h a c|uestiDa for the Constituijoci-makeri later on m comkter. 

Al! I liave aticmpted to do is co Lodicate the true positiao^ the diffioittics 
and dlaogcn. Whatever we may do wc have to count on the cristing factoiSp 
These are so important that in deddijig on an^rthing firual we must first of 
all depend on oiiriclvcs as Indians to work horn within our reforms* and 
until we sire united as a itation wc shall have to depend on the cooperation 
and suppost of Britain in some form or aiiotbcr+ 

The Chmimak t We thank Sir Alluon very muchr ooc only for his paper* 
but for a very spirited reply+ 
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THE POLITICAL STATUS OF INDIAN WOMEN* 

Bv Miss Eleanou Rath bone, m.p. 

It is customary to begin an Address with an apology, and I have 
good reason for obeying that tradition. I apologize for spcakmg 
about India to a society many of whose members have spent far 
more years there than I have spent weeks. My excuse is that for 
the past five years I have made an intensive study of the women’s 
side of the Indian problem. One can team a good deal in five 
years if one gives one’s mind to it. 

To most of this audience, certainly to the vast majority in 
Parliament, the subject of our discussion today probably seems of 
quite trivial importance compared with the vast issues raised by 
other parts of the White Paper. The Report of a Director of 
Education in India once alluded to the education of women as 
“an interesting offshoot of generaJ education,” and that is the 
light in which my present subject seems to be regarded in official 
circles today. 

Theoretically, Indian women arc enfranchised already on pre¬ 
cisely the same terms as men in all the Governors’ Provinces 
except the N.W. Frontier. But these terms arc such as to place 
on the electoral roll only about ax and a half million persons, of 
w'hom less than a twendetb are women. The main qualifications 
being based on property, they exclude (in the words of the Simon 
Commission), “ nearly all women and the general body of the 
poor.” 

The reason for the disparity between the sexes is that under 
Hindu law women have exceedingly little chaiKc of owning 
property. Muslim laws of inheritance arc fairer to women, but 
in some parts of India Muslims prefer to follow Hindu customary 
law rather than the justcr teachings of their own prophet. In the 
two predominantly Muslim provinces of Bengal and the Punjab 

■ Based on an address at a discussion meediig of roembiers oa March 33, 
» 933 ‘ 
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there is actually a smaller percentage of women voters than in 
Hindu Madras. 

But although the granting of ddzenship rights to women has 
hitherto been little more than a g^ure^ it has been (again (quoting 
from the Simon Conumsdon) *‘a gesture of high signihcaiice.'' 
It has shown how completely mistaken were those official advisers 
in India who, at the time of the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, 
assured the Home Government that they would be acting far in 
advance of Indian public opinion if they extended citizenship 
rights to women. The matter was left to the Provincial Councils 
themselves, with the result tliat within ten years all of them had 
passed the necessary resolutions. 

That is the present position. What of the future ? The Govern¬ 
ment has had many advisers. But dificring in much else, all the 
investigating bodies set up by the Government to advise them on 
the Indian prd>]em have concurred in recommending a substantial 
increase in the number and proportion of woman voters. 

I will first take the Simon Commission, whose Report is 
elevated by the more Conservative sections of British opinion into 
a place of peculiar authority. Even Mr, Winston Churchill stands 
by the Simon Report, though differing from it on the important 
subject of" law and order.*’ Conoeming women, the main con¬ 
clusion of the unanimous Report is so impormnt that I will quote 
h in full t 

desire to see a substsntiai increase tn the present rauQ of women to 
men voters. If this Is not effected now, the situation will later on be reached 
when so large a proportion of adult men are on the register, and so few 
women, that a further extension ®d bring the aumher of women voters 
more nearly tn an equality , , , would necessitate the sudden admission of 
vast numbers of women with hardly any increase in the number of men. 
It is far better to proceed gradually and steadily, and a further step In 
developing women's suffrage in India should be taken now" (VoL 11^ 
P- «)• 

To achieve this result, the Report recommends that, in addi¬ 
tion to women qualified in respect of their own property, the vote 
should be extended to the wives and widows of men voters, pro¬ 
vided they arc over twenty-five years of age. As some indication 
of the number of voters likely to be thus added to the roll the 
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Report estimates that married women over cwency-hve arc about 
one half of the number of men over twenty-one. This takes no 
acccunt of the large number of widows who would be added. An 
educational qualification for both sexes is also suggested. It is 
a fair deduction from this passage that the Simon Commision 
contemplated a ratio of not less, and possibly more, than one 
woman to two men electors. 

The proposals of the Lothian Commission reduced this propor¬ 
tion to a ratio of one woman elector to four and a half men. 
The reduction is effected by confining the wife’s vote for Pro- 
vinda] Coundls to the wives of men holding a much higher 
property qualification than the minimum. In addition, an educa¬ 
tional qualification is proposed—a test of simple literacy for 
women and the upper primary standard for men. For the Federal 
Assembly no wife's qualification is proposed, but by Including 
svomen, who satisfy the literacy test instead of the much higher 
educational qualification proposed for men, the proportion of 
women voters is raised to the desired ratio of one to four and a 
half men. In the matter of the franchise, Lord Lothian has thus 
been less generous to women than Sir John Simon, But he pro- 
rides substantial compensation for this in his proposal to reserve 
a certain number of scats for women, both in the Provincial 
Councils and in the Federal Assembly. 

The Third Round-Table Conference, like the other two bodies^ 
states that “ no system of franchise can be considered satisfactory, 
or as likely to lead to good government, where such great dis¬ 
parity exists between the voting strength of the two sexes” as 
that in force at present. It recognized the necessity both for 
special qualifications and for reserved seats for women. But the 
Lothian proposals came in for some criticism. Some members 
disliked the wife’s vote, while others took exception to the literacy 
qualification. The general opinion, however, was favourable. 

How docs the White Paper deal with the recommendations of 
these responsible bodies, which, at great expense to the tax¬ 
payer, have travelled thousands of miles and spent many months 
on the investigation of these problems, with the assistance in 
India of innumerable advisers, official and otherwise? 
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One might have expeaed s ready acceptance. Did not the in* 
structions to the Lothian Franchise Committee state that 

**His Majesty'f Govemmenc aioch special imponactcc to the (question of 
securing a more adequate cafranchisement of womeu than the existing 
system, which ... has produced a woman’s electorate numbering less than 
ooe'lwentieih of the total male electorate '*? 

Ah, but there have been forcts at work behind the scenes. And 
here arc the results in the White Paper. The Committee^S pro¬ 
posal as to reservation of seats is accepted. But as to the fran¬ 
chise— 

For the Federal Assembly the ratio of women to men electors 
will for practical purposes remain unchanged will remain 

at the figure which the Lothian Committee was expressly in¬ 
structed to increase. This result is effected by dropping that 
Committee’s proposal of a literacy test and substituting a much 
higher education standard. The authors of the Paper evidently 
feel compunction, for they reiterate the assurance that “ His 
Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the importance of a large 
woman’s electorate for the Federal Assembly.” They have 
yielded, it appears, to “ administrative difficulties ” urged by the 
Indian authorities. But were these difficulties not represented to 
the Committee on the spot, which had fuller opportunities of 
weighing them? 

As to the Provincial Councils, the White Paper rejects the 
Lothian Committee’s proposed literacy test, except for the Pro¬ 
vince of Madras, and substitutes in the remaining Provinces 
varying forms of school certificates, which the Committee rejected 
on the express ground that the result would be to increase rather 
than decrease the disparity in voting strength between the sexes. 
The effect of this is to reduce the esdmated voting strength 
of women from one-fifth to one-seventh. But that is not all. 
Wives qualified in respect of their husbands’ property will only 
be enrolled if they make application for their votes, a require¬ 
ment which does not apply to the husbands of these women. 
The effect can be foretold, in general terms if not in exact figures. 
There arc many here who know India fk" better than myself, and 
it would be intercstiiig to hear their estimates. Will more than 
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one woman in three make application for her vote ? If that is the 
proportion, then we arc back at the less than one woman voter 
to twenty men which the Government have expressly repudiated. 
Some may say that no one who is not willing to apply for a 
vote deserve to have one. Then why not apply that test to 
men? But think again. What proportion of electors even in 
this country would trouble to apply> if they had to do it not 
during the excitement of an election, but during the preceding 
months? And in India, where many of the women are in 
purdah, where many arc scattered over wide distances, where the 
visit of the postman is a rare event, what can you expect? 

Again, the Government evidently had scruples, for they insert 
in an appendix that this provision may have to be reconsidered 
and reiterate their d^ire for an adequate proportion of women. 
May I interpolate a suggestion by which this desire could be 
gratiiicd? Let the Government give something in exchange for 
what they have taken away. They could do this by reverting to 
the Simon proposal to enfranchise all wives, above a spedfted 
age, of men voting in respect of any property qualification, 
instnead of merely the wives of men with the proposed high 
qualihcation. Ck>up]cd with the requirement that the potential 
voter must make application, for her vote, this might not in 
effect yield a much larger proportion than the Lothian standard 
of one woman to four and a half men. 

But taking the proposals as they are, let us sum up these dreary 
and depressing figures: 

The Sinon Cwnmisuon—one woman voter to two men. 

The Lothian ConmuttBc—one woman voter to four and a ball men. 

The White Paper-one woman voter to twenty men for the Assembly 
and probably litde if any better proportion for the Provinces. 

Admirers of Jane Austen may remember a delightful passage 
at the beginning of “Sense and Sensibility,” which describes 
Mr, Dashwood’s cogitations as to how he might keep his promise 
made at his father’s deatbfied to provide for his mother and 
sisters. Beginning with a resolve to give them a thousand pounds 
apiece, he arrives by several stages at the conclusion that an 
occasional basket of garden stuff is all that can reasonably be 
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otpccted of him. It seems to me that the official mmd has 
followed somewhat the same course in its dealings with Indian 
women. 

To some people the grievance will appear a small one. ** After 
all,” they say, “ are women who are illiterate, or in purdah, or 
living in places remote from human contact, fit to exercise the 
vote?” L^t me remind you that, except for purdah, these very 
obvious considerations apply equally to the great maiority of the 
male voters, especially those of the Depressed Classes. Yet we find 
a practical unanimity of opinion, among die wisest and most 
experienced men who have recently studied the subject, that the 
peasantry, the Depressed Classes, and the women, all need the 
protection of the vote. 

Concerning women, after sketching its proposal to enfranchise 
about half as many women as men, the Simon Commission says; 

“ Many will be dupoKct to say that Indian wives and widows ate to 
largely uneducated or living in scclaiion that iheir enfranchiscnneni to this 
extent is premature and extiavaganL Wc do not think so. The beginning 
of i movement among cerQin Indiart women, however comparatively few 
in number they may yet be, to grapple with protkms which specially aifect 
home and health and children, is one of the most encouraging signs of 
In dian progress, and we believe that this movement would be strengthened 
by increasing the influence of women at elections" (Vol. II., p. 94). 

“ To grapple with problems specially aficcting home and 
health and children.” That puts in a nutshell the special case in 
all countries for enfranchising women, over and above the 
patriotism and self-respect which make men and women alike 
desire enfranchisement. 

But let me expand that special case a little. What arc the con^ 
didons under which we find large numbers of women in India 
still living after a century and a half of British rule? (Of course, 
these conditions do not apply to educated and emancipated 
women, nor even to others universally all over India.) 

I. Iliiteracy ,—Some may think this tells agAnst the case for 
enfranchisement. Sir John Simon has already answered that. 
I will give further answers. The Depressed Classes are quite 
equally illiterate. Yet the White Paper enfranchises 10 per cent, 
of them and perhaps 3 per cent of the women. And why are 
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women illiterate? We know the reason from the Hartog Report, 
It is because Provincial Governments grudge money to the educa¬ 
tion of girls and the fathers arc incMerent to it. How arc these 
obstacles to be overcome if you deprive women of political in¬ 
fluence? Yet innumerable authorities have testified to the way 
in which the illiteracy of women is retarding the progress of the 
whole community. 

II. Purdah .—It is hard to say what proportion of women 
observe some degree of purdah or whether that proportion is 
increasing or decreasing. Some say 40 per cent.; some much 
less. Some say it is rapidly breaking down; some, that for every 
woman who comes out of purdah at the top of the social scale, 
one or two others go into it halfway down, because purdah is 
incrca^ngly regarded as a mark of gentility. But note one thing: 
this recruitment of purdaknashim from the bottom is deleterious 
from the health point of view. Purdah for the rich is bad 
enough; but for the lower middle class—here is the description 
^ven me by a Zenana missionary in Patna, just a year ago, of 
the normal conditions of her charges t " A small, almost com¬ 
pletely dark room; no window, but slits under the caves; the 
women and children all crowded together, eating and sleeping in 
that room." What wonder that Dr, Arthur Lankester, who 
made a special survey of the problem, found a very close connec¬ 
tion between purdah and the enormous tuberculosis death-rate 
among young women and girls. What wonder that India, land 
of fierce sunlight, is the special home of osteomalacia—‘which so 
distorts the bones that natural child-birth becomes impossible for 
the mother. 

III. Marriage Lem and Cuftoms ,—Who can defend them? A 
girl married in childhood (for even if the new law is obeyed, 
what is a girl of fourteen but a child?) to a man she had not 
chosen; bound to him indissolubly for life, while he is entitled to 
use reasonable restraint" (I am quoting the law books) to con¬ 
fine her within the four walls of the home, and may cast her 
aside on a scanty maintenance on the ground that she is barren. 

IV. Child Marriage. —Read that most courageous but terrible 
document— the Joshl Report on Age of Consent, 1929. It showed 
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that almost 50 per cent, of Indian girls arc married before they 
arc fifteen, many of them before they arc five. It showed that con- 
aumimation nearly always follows close on puberty and fairly 
often forestalls it; it showed that this custom was decreasing 
scarcely at all, advance in some sections of society being counter¬ 
balanced by rctiogrcsMon in others. And this weighty Cooa- 
tnitcce of Indians, mostly judges or lawyers or doctors, appointed 
by Government finally sums up the result in a passage which 
deliberately declares that child marriage leading to premature 
maternity causes such intense and prolonged sufiering and has 
effects so devastating to the vitality of the race that it is a worse 
evil than raWee—the practice of burning widows alive on the 
husbands* funeral pyres. That Report was followed by the pass¬ 
ing of the Sarda Act. 

V, Widowhood .—I will confine myself to quoting a single 
description by an Indian speaking in the Legislative Assembly 
only a few years ago: 

“ [ shall noi take the dme of the House by narratiag what Hindu widow¬ 
hood means- Thcie is no Hindu who docs not know it from practical m- 
pcfipn cg in his household. It is a life of agony, pins and suffering, and 
austerity. It is a life which has been itiilicti^ not so much by Providcctce, 
DOE so much by the Sbastras, as by social customs** {Kumar Gargaoand 
Sinha, speaking in the Lcgulative Assembly, December 15, 1917). 

Legally, the Hindu widow of today may rc-marry. But few 
widows arc practically able to do so, even if their own religious 
traditions make them willing. And hampered by illiteracy, by 
the laws of inheritance which give them a tight 10 maintenance 
but tio independent Income, most of all by the supersdrion which 
makes the widow a thing of evil omen, few indeed arc their 
opportunities of earning an honest livelihood; and that in spite 
of the fact that female education is seriously held hack by lack 
of teachers, adult women who are not widows being nearly all 
married and occupied at home. 

VI. Health Conditions .—^These arc closely associated with 
purdah and child marriage. But what is the machinery for 
grappling with the enormous mass of suffering and disease to 
which these and other evil customs lead? A very large propor- 
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tion of Indian women, not only those in purdah, arc debarred by 
social custom from attendance by any but women doctors, A 
recent Report reckons the number of these In British India as 
about 400, or approximately one qualthcd woman to every 
300,000 of the female population. There arc, in addition, a 
certain number of scmi-cjualificd women- But great portions of 
the country arc sdll without a single woman doctor, and large 
tracts without a doctor of cither sex. The number of trained 
nurses, except in the towns, is praetkaliy negligible. As for 
midwives, there exist many descriptions, by Indian and British 
doctors, of their medheval methods. There are many schemes, 
mostly voluntary, some aided by Government, for training or re¬ 
placing the native dai. But these as yet affect but a tiny percent¬ 
age of the confinements. The problem of bringing trained mid¬ 
wifery to the villages, where go per cent- of the people dwell, is, 
according to recent reports, as yet barely touched. And the 
results? 1 have studied carefully the records of maternal 
mortality in India. In this country we think a death-rate of 
four mothers to 1,000 confinements alarming. In India, at a very 
cautioas and conservative estimate, I reckon that there cannot 
be less than fifteen deaths to 1,000 confinements—rr., 126,000 
maternal deaths a year, or fourteen every hour. 

Enough of these details 1 What bearing have they on our sub¬ 
ject today—the status of women in the future Indian Constitu¬ 
tion? 1 think they have a very real and immediate bearing. 
Contidcr where we stand. The conditions I have sketched are 
those under which we are going to hand over women to their 
future rulers. We have not been able to do much to amend those 
conditions during the century and a half of our rule. Some¬ 
thing we have done by the hand of Government—the suppression 
of mttee% a great reduction of infanticide; legal permission to 
widows to rc-marry; the beginnings of education. Considcrahly 
more has been achieved through missions and philanthropists. 

But arc we satisfied? Arc we satisfied even that we have done 
all that we might? The answer of most Indian social reformers 
is emphatically, No. I will quote only one out of many opinions. 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi is the leader of the largest women's 
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organization in India today. A much respected physician in 
Madras, she was nominated on to its Legislative Council and 
unanimously elected by her colleagues as its Deputy-President. 
She resigned that position because (in her own words) she believes 
that 

" The British Governmeot in my opinion has not been helping our moral 
and social progress, and has been adopting a policy of utter mdi^etence, 
neutrality, and, sometimes, direct oppodtiDn to all our social reform 
tneasures.” 

Is there any justice in that charge ? 1 have no time now to press 
the question and perhaps it does not matter. The past is 
past. But this much I will say: in all the matters where the 
evidence is sufficient to enable an outsider to form an opinion, 
It does seem to me that more, much more, might have been done 
if the British rulers of India had eared more, thought more, 
struggled harder to overcome obstacles in the matter of these 
women’s questions. 

A century ago. Lord William Bentinck put down suttee with 
a strong hand, in defiance of all his official advisers. Only two 
years before the issue of his famous decree another Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, advised trusting to *' the growth of useful 
and radonoi learning among the natives for the gradual suppres¬ 
sion of this detestable superstition,” Among later British rulers 
there seem to have been many spiritual descendants of Lord Am¬ 
herst, but few of Lord William Bentinck, Take the Sarda Act, 
which followed the Joshi Report of which I have spoken. Passed 
with the full approval of the Government, it prohibits—under 
very light penalties—the mamage of girls under fourteen or boys 
under eighteen. Has any trouble been taken by the Government 
to ensure that the Act was effectual ? The foshi Report strongly 
recommends a widespread campaign of education and publicity, 
and also several administTative provisions as essential if the Act 
was to be effectual. Though I have made persistent enquiries, 
in Farliametit and in India, 1 cannot find out that this educa¬ 
tional campaign, or any of the administrative provisions recom¬ 
mended, has been carried out, 

A disanguished civil servant, a member of this Association, 
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cold me that when be Brst went to India, oinc maxim was 
sedulously impressed on him: " Keep your hands o 0 religion 
and the women." Is not the truth of it that this maxim has 
been so faithfully obeyed that not merely the hands but the 
thoughts of the British rulers have been kept off the women— 
all the more easily because these are out of sight beh'md the 
veil? The ^cry thought of the women, if it ever intruded, has 
been hastily dropped into that oubliette which all of us keep in 
our minds for that most detested of intruders—a persistently neg¬ 
lected responsibility. 

Perhaps you think that I am wrong; that I speak with the 
rashness of ignorance. Very well, then, let us assume that 1 am 
wrong; that it has all been inevitable. But why inevitable? 
Because we were alien rulers? Because we could not rashly 
interfere with social customs grounded on religious beliefs wbich 
we did not share? But now we are going to hand osTr control 
to the Indian people themselves, for the proposed safeguards do 
not affect such domestic {questions as education, health, and 
marriage bws. Some of you may think that is all the more 
reason why we should leave the matter alone. “ Let the Indums 
set their own house in order," you may say, ** let them rcloim 
their own laws and customs if they think lit.” 

But to what part of the Indian people are we going to hand 
over control—to the women who have suffered under these 
customs? No, the overwhelming majority of voters will still be 
men. Do you really question whether a generous measure of en¬ 
franchisement for women would help them to reform their own 
conditions? Here at least I am on ground where I can speak 
with authority, for I have been one of the leaders of the women's 
movement in this country and have watched it closely all over 
the world. Everywhere the granting of full citizenship rights to 
women has given a strong impetus to social and administrative 
reforms in the matters that concern women most closely—cduca- 
don, health, child welfare, marriage laws. It will be so in India. 
It is true that the majority of Indian w^omen arc sdll inarticulate 
and seemingly passive. But there arc the stirrings of life among 
them. They have articulate and emancipated leaders who can 
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speak for diem, but will only speak with effect if they arc iuiowa 
to have substantial voting strength behind them. 

The mind of a candidate or of a political party is like a theatre 
where aU the best scats arc booked in advance for constituents 
and voters. It has little room for anybody else. The vote turns 
every man and woman into a Penelope with many suitors. 

Many people today distrust democracy for India. They believe 
that India would do better under some form of autocratic rule. 
But the time for that is past. Rightly or wrongly, for better ot 
for worse, India is about to receive a great extendon of democracy. 
When the new constitution is placed on the Statute book there 
w’ill be iio changiog unless by revolution, for many years. 
Our opportunity is and for BritLsb men and women it b 

unlikely ever to recur* In view of all that we know of the 
conditions of women in India, and of the forces at work to main¬ 
tain those conditions, are we content to renounce our trusteeship 
without at least putting into the hands of women the means, 
the constitudaiial mcanSt of securing for themselves that release 
from cruel bws and customs which we ourselves have m un- 
questionably failed to tScct for them^ 
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LANDOWNERS IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By the Raja of PAnutKjiiEiJi* 

Having had the priviiege of contact with British statesmen and 
leaders in my capaei^' as a representative of the landowning 
Interest at the Round-Table Conference, I desire to put before the 
readers of the Asiatic Review a brief statement of the outlook 
of the Zemindari class on the approach of the great constitutional 
changes about to be submitted to the judgment of the British 
Parliament. 

It was a source of great gradficadon and of justihabk pride to 
the landowners of India wdten H,E. the Viceroy, in receiving a 
deputation from the 2 fejiiindars of the United Provinces, said they 
came from a class from which the country may well find its 
natural leaders. We may indeed claim that as a class we have 
not only long traditions of loyalty to the Crown, but that through¬ 
out^ the history of Hindustan we have sought to discharge the 
obligarions which have been imposed upon us by our position, 
and also by our religious tenets. Thus we have been in the habit 
of giving as free grants large areas of the best land for the upkeep 
of temples and other buildings for religious purposes. We have 
also made other provision for spirituaT ends. Furthermore, we 
have played our in the promotion of social amenities. In this 
connccdon we may mention ihe provision of tanks and the dig¬ 
ging of wells; a most important service to the countryside. Not 
only the traveller, but also the ryot greatly benefits thereby, especi¬ 
ally in seasons of deficient or iJl-distributcd rainfall. In this con¬ 
nccdon mention should also be made of Sanskrit patbasalas and 
rest-houses. 

We have given much practical support to the spread of general 
education by encouraging the arts and scientific research- This 
has taken the form of establishing colleges, girls' schools and 
centres for industrial traitiing, and of founding scholarships for 
art students and for technical research. Nor have we neglected 
those spheres of activity in which we might be expected to show 
the greatest interest; the opening up of communications., both by 

• At a meetme of the members of the rndina 

recently hdd in New a resolution was unanimouily expre^ng 

K Jtification at the decUion of H.M. Govern mernt to form a tcparaie OtijA 
ovinee, but urging that the boundaries of the Pruvlncc wouM not prerve 
acceptable unless they included ibe esuie of PailaJdmedj^ Raja .Saheb 
being 9 recognised leader of the Oriya landholders. 
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our own iaitiativc and by cordial! support of the larger undertake 
ings of public authority. The great reservoirs for irrigations, the 
great increase in the mileage of roads and railways in many 
Zeramdari areas are a visible testimony to our zeal in this direc¬ 
tion. The model farms and cattle breeding stations have similarly 
contributed to the advancement of the countryside. My only 
purpose in enumerating these improvements has been to show 
that we have a fund of experience which constitutes a well- 
grounded claim as a class for proper consultation by Government 
when the new Constitution has been framed, and for adequate 
representation in the legislative and executive bodies of our 
country. 

In this connection I may refer to a cogent memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to the Third Session of the Round-Table Conference by 
my friend and colleague the Raja of Khallikotc. He wrote: 
“The Franchise Committee, while recommending the existing 
special representation of Landholders, did not realize the necessity 
for their increased representation in proportion with the increased 
representation of other interests and the expansion of the Legis¬ 
latures based on an extended franchise. It is essential, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, that the Landholders should have more adequate 
representation. In certain elections a few Landholders have Ken 
elected through general constituencies, but dieir success was not 
due to the fact mat they were Landholders. It was due entirely 
to their merits and experience in the Local Board administrations. 
Landholders elected through general constituencies cannot truly 
safeguard or support the interests of Landholders in the Legisla¬ 
tures.*' 

The Raja Saheb further pointed out that: " In the Madras Coun¬ 
cil there arc only six Landholders’ representatives, in the true sense 
of Ac term, out of a total strength of 132, and it is proposed to 
maintain the sam e representation even in an enlarged house of 
215. This very small and disproportionate group of Landholders, 
in a big house of 215, will not be able to exert their influence to 
safeguard dicir vested rights and interests.” He showed that in 
all the Provincial Councils, out of a total smength of about 1,700 
members, there would be only 32 Landhol^&r representatives 
under the proposals of the Franchise Committee, He was cer- 
tatniy voicing our views when he added tiiat special representation 
of Landholders in Provincial and Central Legislatures should be 
increased proportionately with the strength of the respective 
houses. 

It is quite wrong to describe the landowning interest as forming 
an ultra<onscrvativc body, adhering to old-fashioned ideas not 
applicable to a progressive country travelling along the road to 
representative institutions, We do not oppose the inevitable 
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change in Indian Consdnirioiul conditions, and now, as in the 
recent past, wc shaJ] not be afraid to enter the arena o£ politics; 
nor shall we shrink from the responsibilities of office. On the 
contrary, we can point to provinces where we hold our own in 
open competition with other communities and interests, and have 
discharKd adequately the dudes wc have undertaken. The result 
is that landowners have repeatedly secured reflection in various 
provinces W popular suffrage, and this at a time when, unfor¬ 
tunately, efforts have been made to create cleavage between the 
landlords and the tenantry. This is conclusive proof that our 
services are appreciated by our countrymen. Nor do 1 think it 
'mapjpropriate to point out that we have a long record of unshaken 
loyalty to the Crown in the Empire's wars, Both by personal ser¬ 
vice and generous monetary contributions. 

Haying regard to the not ignoble part that wc have played in 
our country's history, so cordially recognized by H.E. the Viceroy 
in the words I have quoted, we f«i sure that we can look forward 
with confidence to being called upon to play a worthy part in the 
new era, and that our services in the past arc not likely to be over¬ 
looked. We feel that we may jusUy clmm a share in the mould¬ 
ing of our beloved country’s future, both on the ground of our 
hereditary infiuencc and the examples which wc have so amply 
provided in the past of fimess to carry out the imponant dudes 
with which wc have been entrusted, 
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REFORMS TN KASHMIR: EDUCATION 
AND THE SERVICES 

By RtM CHANDft-t Kak 

It will be remembered that the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Jammu and Kashmir appointed in the 
autumn of 1931 a Commission under the presidency of Mr. B. J. 
Glancy of the Indian Political Department to enejuire into the 
grievances of the various communities resident in His Highness’s 
territories. The Commission CEamined 3 large n umh er of wit¬ 
nesses of all classes and creeds, and formulated proposals for the 
recess of such disabilities as appeared to them to be genuine. 
His Highness approved of those recommendations and directed 
that they should be carried into cHect. As the work and the 
Endings of the Gliancy Commission attracted much public atten¬ 
tion at the time, some indication of what His Highness's 
Government have achieved in a number of specific departments 
during the period of one year that has elapsed since the publica¬ 
tion of the Glancy Report may not be without interest. 

The recommendations of the Glancy Commission, except those 
of a miscellaneous character, relate to four main subjects — viz., 
Religious Ehsabilitics, Lnnd Tenure, Education, and Government 
Services. In regard m “Religious Disabilities,” the chief griev¬ 
ances were that certain mosques were retained under the posses¬ 
sion of the Government, and that in certain cases Government 
officials did not ray sufficient consideration to the religious 
susceptibilities of the Muslim community. On enquiry it was 
ascertained that some of the mosques refetred to had for genera¬ 
tions past been put to secular use. Most of these and all those 
that were lying unused have now been restored to the Muslim 
community. Further, steps are being taken with regard to the 
restoration of the few that sdJ) remain in the possession of the 
Government, 

The principal complaint under “Land Tenure” was that in 
various parts of the State the ownership of land was vested in 
the Government itself, and that the Government in certain eases 
levied Maiikana^—i.e., owners' dues —in addition to the usual 
land revenue, ^ His Highness approved of the recommendation 
of the Commission to the effect that the recovery of the State 
Malikana should be discontinued, subject to payment of a Nara- 
rana by the occupancy tenants and others in occupation of the 
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lands concerned. This rjucstion proved on invesncadon to be of 
a very complicated character, as the conditions of tenure in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the State and among diderent classes of people vary 
consi drably. 

All these very important and complcit questions have been fully 
Investigated, and a complete proposal is now under consideration 
of the Government, who, it is hoped, will make their decision 
known to the public without avoidable delay. 

With regard to matters educadonal, the following rceom' 
mcndations of the Commisnon have been carried into effect: 
Shikasta (cursive) writing has been introduced in schools. Tliis 
will enable the students to write vernacular in cursive script, and 
will therefore be useful to them in after life. The value of special 
Muhammadan scholarships has been equalized with that of merit 
scholarships, and free studentships and orphanage scholarships 
are granted to Muslim students. Last year orphanage scholarships 
were distributed nearly equally between Muslim and non-Muslim 
students. Scholarships from die Cow Protection Fund have been 
thrown open to students of all communities. Orders have been 
issued to the effect that as far as possible women teachers in girls^ 
schools where the great majority of the population belong to a 
particular community should belong to the same community, and 
that satisfactory purdah arrangements in shoots in which Muslim 
girls predominate should be made. Arrangements have been 
made for giving instruction in Urdu in all schools except those 
attended by non-Muslim girls only. A special Muslim inspector 
has been appointed to supcn-isc Muhammadan education. The 
value of educational scholarships for students belonging to the 
Frontier districts has been increased. Special facilities have been 
granted to Muslim students for admission into sdcncc classes in 
the S.P. College, Srinagar, and last year fourteen out of a total 
of fifteen who applied for admission were admitted. Added 
educational institutions arc given special help with regard to the 
training of teachers. This year ten such teachers were admitted 
to the Junior Vernacular Training Class of the Normal School. 

Orders have been issued prohibiting the transfer of primary 
school teachers except in cases where such transfers are necessary 
for special reasons. Thirty scholarships for training of women 
in and outside the State have been panted. Twenty-two arc of 
the value of Rs.13 each, four are of Rs.to each, and four arc of 
Rs..^o each. In 1932 fifty scholarships for training as teachers 
have been given to Muslims and twenty-two to non-Muslims. 

The following matters relating to education arc still under con¬ 
sideration of the Government: 

Proposals regarding the expansion of primary and secondary 
education. Financial stringency is hindering this and the four 
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following measures, but tlic principle has been agreed to; con* 
struedon of primary school buildings; increase in the number 
of Arabic teasers; expansion of technical education; and revision 
of the pay of the employees of the £ducadon Department. These 
will be dealt with when detailed proposals arc received and funds 
arc available. The Commission recommended that the Gandu 
di Chawni should be allotted for the construction of the Islamia 
High School. It appears that the Military Department cannot 
make this site available. The authorities or the school have been 
asked to select another site. 

With regard to Public Services, the main grievance of the 
Mushm community was that appointments were given on the basis 
of educational qualifications only, and as they were backward in 
educadon, they did not find themselves able to compete with more 
advanced communides. To safeguard their interests the Glancy 
Commission fixed certain mmlmum educadonal qualtficadons for 
various cadres in the public service, and suggesed that {a) vacancies, 
when any should occur, should be nodfied; (^i) the powers of the 
Heads of Departments should be defined; (c) direct appoint* 
meets should \>e made as occasion arose; and (d) in the districts 
local men should be given preference in subordinate services. 
These rccomraendatiDTis were accepted by His Highness, and all 
appointments have been made wi^ due regard to them, but in 
this connccdon the following remarks of the Glancy Commission 
must not be lost sight of: 

" It is obviously impossible to rcvoludonize the State machinery 
all at once, nor is it practicable to lay down any definite proper* 
tion of percentage for the representation of each community in 
the State service,'^ etc. 

The lists received from the various departments show that 
except in eases where men retrenched in Government depart* 
raents on account of financial stringency were given appointments 
(and it was necessary to ^ve them these appointments, otherwise 
the Government would have been guilty of breach of faith) the 
majority of appointments have been given lo Muslims. In certain 
cases, as, for example, the ease of the two Deputy Inspectors of 
Customs, even rules r^arding the departmental examinations 
have been relaxed. 

With regard to the suggestion of the Commission recommend¬ 
ing the preparation of a regular programme for the Improvement 
of communications, it is contemplated to appoint a Committee 
to prepare such a programme for considcrarion of the Govern¬ 
ment; but on account of the stringency of funds it is difficult to 
say whether any extensive programme can be operated in the 
immediate future. 

An estimate for the provision of water-supply to Chrard-Sha/if 
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has been prepared and sanctioned by GovernmenCt and is now 
awaiting provision of funds. A scheme for the protection of the 
banks of the Chenab, which sneered from continuous erosion, 
is under preparation. Statistics arc being collected regarding 
waterlogging in the Ranbirsingbpura TensiL Bridges in the 
Gilgit Wazarat arc being prepared. The Home Minister has 
examined the question of invitation of tenders and grant of 
P.W.D. contracts, and he reports that though the system is not 
free from defects, for the removal of which he is taking suitable 
steps, there is no ground to bcHeve that favouritism is shown by 
the authorities concerned in this matter. 

Sanitary arrangements in Srinagar and the removal of conges¬ 
tion in the interior of the city arc being attended to as circum^ 
stances permit. An estimate to provide a suitable approach road 
to the Muslim cemetery at Jammu has been prepared, and its con¬ 
struction will be taken in hand Immediately. 

The attachment of trained midwives to muffasil dispensaries is 
a great desideratum, but a sufficient number of midwives should 
be Erst made avail^le for this purpose. The ntunber of dais 
under training is being increased, and as soon as the needs of 
the tovra arc more Or less met, die surplus will be sent to the 
mudasil. 

The question of the reorganization of sericulture is being con¬ 
sidered in the light of the recommendations, but a big question 
of this nature obviously requires time for examination. More¬ 
over, the quesdon of die silk industn in general is at present 
under correspondence with the Tariff ^ard. 

As will appear from the details that have been given, the great 
majority 01 the suggestions made by the Glancy Commission 
have been carried into effect. In many respects the cn^gc brought 
about by the adoption of these measures is visible and conspicuous, 
but in some others it is obvious that, with the best will in die 
world, some time must elapse before the full effect of the Com¬ 
mission's proposals can be seen on the surface. There arc a few 
instances where final action has not yet been taken, but, as men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs, the reason for this delay is due, 
not to any want of will on the nan of the authorides concerned to 
expedite the materialization or the recommendadons, but to the 
necessity of having a detailed preliminary invesdgadon on the 
basis of which the procedure for their adopdon could be devrsed. 
In most cases this preliminary investigation has been completed, 
and the final proposals arc under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment, who, it is expected, will pass suitable orders on them with¬ 
out undue delay. 


THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF OTTAWA 

TO INDIA 

By P. K. Wattal 

The debates on the Ottawa Trade A^ement in the Indian Legis¬ 
lature during the months of November and December, 1932, the 
discussions on the subject in the Economic Conference held at 
Delhi in January, (933, nnd the contributions which these debates 
and diseussions gave rise to in the public Press afford plenty of 
material for study of Indian politics and economics* 

The Agreement has been radhed and 1$ in operation. We arc 
more concerned with the future than with the past. Moreover, the 
working of the Agreement is to be reviewed after three years, so it is 
unsafe to indulge in any prophecy as to whether it will prove more 
beneficial to India than to Great Britain or vice versa. According 
to the calculations of the Indian Delegation, the balance appears 
to be fairly even. But, as they truly point out, the only test by 
which the value of a Trade Agreement can be judged is the extent 
to which it results in an increase in the export trade of the 
countries concerned or in the retention of trade which would 
otherwise have been diminished or altogether lost. Time alone 
can decide conclusively an issue of this kind. Moreover, owing 
to lack of necessary statistics, the conditions of the problem do 
not admit of matliematical calculations of gains or losses at the 
present juncture. 

The tariff policy of the Indian Government is one of discrimi- 
nating protection and remains unafiected by the Ottawa Agrec^ 
ment, A guiding principle is that no preference should be 
accorded to Great Britain which would impair the protection 
afforded to an industry by an Act of the Indian Legislature. 
The Customs tarid is principally for purposes of revenue and has 
been increased in recent years entirely on financial grounds. 
Under the shelter of revenue duties several minor industries, such 
as soap, aluminium, glass, boots and shoes, etc., have grown up. 
It is mleged that they will suffer as a result of the preference 
granted to British imports. They have not yet asked W protec¬ 
tion. If and when they do, the way is left open for such manu¬ 
factures, If at any time it is desired to bring new commodities 
within the protective scheme, the Government of India can give 
notice under Article of a variation in the Agreement and in 
ibis way bring about the desired result. Moreover, as under the 
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Agrceroerit India provides only a margin of preference and no 
fixed duties or free list, she is not debarred from raising dunes 
high enough to give the needed protection with immediate effect, 
without waiting for the concurrence of the other party m a pro¬ 
posed variation in the Agreement. Great Britain, on the other 
hmid, has given India a free list, mostly specific duties in some 
categories and a margin of preference in oilicrs. So her freedorn 
of action in regard to variation of duties is not so great as that of 
India. 

The manner in which the preferences have been granted is also 
noteworthy. The interests of the consumer and the taxpayer 
have been equally home in naind- Wad the preferences been 
given entirely by lowering the tari6s on British goods ^ the 
Customs revenue would have suffered to a certain utent. Sum- 
larly, if preferences had been given entirely by raising the tariff 
on non-British goods, prices would have risen somewhat. The 
middle course has, therefore, been adopted; preference has been 
given partly by a reduction of duty on Britim goods and partly 
by increasing the duties on non-Biitish goods. In this manner 
it is estimated that the effect on Customs revenue would be very 
small: a reduction in a whole year of three lakhs, or an increase 
of three lakhs, in a total Customs revenue of Rs, 46 crores. 

A comparison of the Indian Agreement with the Dominion 
Agreements provides further vindication of Indian tariff policy. 
In appointing the Import Duties Advisory Committee Great 
Britain paid a compliment to the Indian Tariff Board. ^ A similar 
compliment was paid by the provision in the Canadian Agree¬ 
ment for the constitution of a Tariff Board and by the und^- 
taking of the Canadian Government that British producers will 
be fiifiy heard by the Tariff Board when protective duties affecting 
British goods arc under considerarion. Somewhat similar pro¬ 
visions are to be found in the Australian AgrcOTcnt. Indian 
tariffs have for several years now been determined in this manner, 
and protection is not given if not recommended by the Tariff 
Board. To this extent one can say that Otuwa has only taken a 

leaf out of India’s book. , . j. 

The Dominion Agreements arc critidxed by several leading 
economists in Great Britain on the ground that they recognize 
(i.) the vicious principle of compensatory tariff—viz., that protec¬ 
tive dudes should not exceed such a level as wodd give British 
producers full opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis 
relative cost of ceonomical and efficient production w hich, 
if carried out striedy, would jeopardize almost all fordgn trade; 
and (li.) the quantitative regulation of meat imports into Great 
Britain, which is worse than any tariff protection, as there is no 
way of getting round such a restriction, which is intended to 
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bring about a contraction of supply and an artificial rise of price 
chroi^h diversion of trade from its natural clianncls. 

It is a matter for genuine satisfaction tliat neither the principle 
of compensatory tart 0 $ nor of quotas finds a place in the Indian 
Agreement. 

It has been agreed that a report shall be prepared every year 
by tile Government of India reviewing the effect of the preferences 
given in the Agreement on the export and import trade of India. 
This report will be submitted for e x amination to a of 

the Legislative Assembly specially appointed for the purpose. 
One memf^r spoke of this as ** a triumph for the Assem&y." 
pother rejoiced for the reason that “ we have, for the first r?mr 
in the history of consdtudonal development of this country, made 
the Executive Government of India responsible to the popular 
Chamber in this matter.*' With these purely political considcra' 
dons We are not concerned here, from the strictly economic 
point of view the direct associadon of a polidcal body in the 
appraisal of a scheme of trade and tariff preferences must be re¬ 
garded as a serious matter. One would have preferred exa m in a- 
don by the Tariff Board or by a committee consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of agriculture, trade, commerce and industry, with 
possibly one or two economists of high standing. 

It is interesting to note that public opinion in India is veering 
round in favour of the creation of National Economic Councils. 
Sir Arthur Salter prepared a report on the subject for the Govern¬ 
ment of India in June, 193^) hut his mission found some sccdons 
in India doubtful. Happily, however, when Sir George Schuster 
broached the subject at the Economic Conference in Delhi in 
January this year there was no sign of dissadsfacdon. In fact, 
Lord Willingdon s announcement on this point in his opening 
speech to the Legislature on February i has met with generm 
approval. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce has, in a 
memorandum to the Government of Bengal dated January ao, 
^ 933 * stress on the necessi^ of planned action in econo¬ 

mic development, to be determined in accordance with the advice 
of a properly ransdtuted Economic Cbundl for the Province. 

To this quickening of thought on the subject in India the 
present economic depression and the Ottawa Trade Agreement 
have lately contributed. The world crisis has everywhere led to 
a drastic revision of ideas on the doctrine of laissct-faire. The 
United ICingdoin, its greatest protagonist, has also considerably 
modified her attitude. The Abnorn^ Importadons Act and the 
Import Duties Act were the first steps in the reversal of the old 
policy, Ottawa Agreement brought in the quantitative regu- 
lotion of imports in the shape of meat quotas. The former was a 
somewhat negative and the Utter a more positive step in the 
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planning of imports. In finance “ planned money ” is finding an 
increasingly large body of supporters, as against the old predilec¬ 
tion in favour c? a self-ad justing and uncontrolled currency. And 
so on in transport, electricity, the pig industry, housing, etc. 

In India laissez-faire had never any large following, while 

planning ” was suspect on poHdeal grounds. Now that it is 
becoming obvious that finance and commerce will be transferred 
subjects under the new r^me the old objections to economic 
planning arc steadily losing ground. There is possibility of a 
violent swing of the pendulum in the direction of State inters'cn- 
tion and control when the new order takes effect. Whatever 
the future has in store, it is essential that the constitutioa and 
functions of Economic Councils should command public conh- 
dence. Also, they must be so designed as not to be cumbrous or 
ineffective, as is the experience of countries where such Councils 
exist, but to be of real value in promoting economic progress and 
social welfare. 

Economic planning postulates a highly developed system of 
statistics and intclligctice. Anybody who has followed the discus- 
aons on the Trade Agreement will have rmlized that the most 
serious handicap to the study of economic conditions in India to¬ 
day is the absence of carefully collected and welt compiled 
statisdes. Improvements in this Section also have been promised 
in the Viceroy’s speech, and here again we arc indebted to the 
Trade Agreement for change of outlook. In their annual report 
on the working of the Agreement, Government are rexjuired to 
include a statement of the Indian industries, if any, which have 
made representadons to the Government in regard to the effect 
upon them of the import preferences and a statement of the acdon 
taken by the Government on such representations. This neces¬ 
sitates the ofHcial compilation of figures of produedon for pracdc- 
ally all industries—at present figures for only the bigger industries 
are available—including the various branches of agriculture. 

The Bengal Nadonat Chamber of Commerce has suggested the 
formation of a StadsdcaJ Bureau as an adjunct to the Economic 
Council, The Agricultural Commission devoted a special chapter 
to statistics in their report and emphasized the urgency of im¬ 
provement in agricultural statisdes. The Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee made a similar rccommcndadon with regard to their own 
subjects. If the quesdon is going to be taken up in relation to 
the Trade Agreement it will be necessary to bear in mind its 
wider implicadom also. Improvements in stadsdes pertaining 
to all branches of economic development—produedon, trade, 
population, ctc.—must be considered simultaneously, as they arc 
more or less inter-dependent. The difficulty of finance is un¬ 
doubtedly formidable, for the Economic Enquiry Committee 
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which examined the subject in 1925 reported that the cost of a 
really up-to-date statistical agency will m as below: 

By the Central Gooeriimcat. 

Initial outlay .. ... — 16-56 

Recurring yearly ouday . ... 29*15 

By all the Prot/itidal Gopernments colleetiedy. 

Initial ouday ... — .. ^ 53 ^ 

Recurring yearly outlay ... ... ... 28'40 

Which means that in the first year about 90 lakhs w'ill be required 
altogether^ and about Rs. 60 lakh s in subsequent years. TTiis is 
undoubtedly a formidable demand, which in these days neither 
the Central nor the Provincial Governments will be willing to 
take up. It will, therefore, be necessary to devise^ a modest 
scheme which will at the same time meet all essential require- 
ments. 

The livorld economic crisis through which we arc pacing is 
attributed to several causes, pardy economic, parUy financiid, and 
pardy political. Among the economic causes reference is fre- 
quendy made to over-production. According to figures compiled 
by the Lc^c of Hadons it is stated that the world production 
of foodsiuns and raw materials rose bv about 17 per cent, between 
1913 ?ind 1925, whereas world populadon rose only 6 per cent, 
^tween 1925 and 1929 there was a further rise of it per cent, 
in production and of only 4 per cent, in world population. And 
the world *s productive capacity has by no means reached its 
HiaKirmim limit. As a member of His Majesty's Government 
recently put it, the problem before statesmen nowadays is how 
to dispose of the glut created by the scientist. It must therefore 
be obvious that commercial policy alone cannot solve this problem. 
Trade agreements and lowering of trade barriers will help the 
free flow of international trade and ensure its better distribudon, 
but if the total produedon is ahead of world demand no mere 
regulation of tariffs and quotas, or removal of trade prohibitions 
and exchange restrictions, can be of much use. Such acdon must 
be accompanied by regulation of production. We come back by 
another route to die necessity of economic planning and collective 
control of industrial enterpnse. 

A contribudon in this direcdon also was sought at Ottawa in 
the cnutidadon of the doctrine of complementary produedon. 

* As. I lakh ii equal to 
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The idea is that no country should continue to foster uneconomic 
production or subsidize an industry which can 
infant stage only be kept alive by artificial means, Tlus msolvcs 
a division of the sphere of production whereby the produebon 
of certain goods should be recognized as being die province of 
the Dominion manufacturer, whereas others would be regarded 
as better left to the United Kingdom manufacturer. For instance, 
it is suggested that while Australia is best fitted to supply blankets 
to Great Britain, Bradford is best equipped for the productioji of 
high grade woollens. Similarly, it is said that Indian cotton mdls 
are best adapted for the production of comparatively coarse goods 
and those of Lancashire tor the supply of fine cottons. This pnn^ 
ciple is recognized in the Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand 
Agreements by the undertaking riven by the Dominion Govern- 
ments concerned that protection oy tariffs will be afforded only 
to those industries which arc reasonably assured of sound oppor¬ 
tunities for success. There was no necessity for such a provision 
in the Indian Agreement, as it is already a cardinal principle of 
tariff policy in India. 

The Supplementary Agreement in regard to iron and steel is 
a practical illustration of what can be ^hieved by mutual co¬ 
operation in this direction. But the mitiadve in these tnatten 
necessarily lies with those engaged in production and not with 
Governments. If, for instance, British and Indian producers of 
cotton goods can come to a mutually satisfactory arrangement, 
the dme will be then ripe for seeking Government assistance. T^e 
difficulties are great. TTic ideal of economic self-sufficiency for 
the country still makes a strong appi^i, but the competition of 
Japan is hanging over both Great Britain and India. Similar possi¬ 
bilities exist in regard to several other industries, excepting what 
arc usually classed as “key” industries. But the estabhshment 
of goodwill is an essential preliminary step. 
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REPRODUCTIVE EXPENDITURE IN MYSORE 
By Johk de La Vai*ette 

In all the countries which still attempt to control their desrinjes, 
especially in the industrialized states^ feverish activity is being 
shown with the object of producing -not more go^s—but more 
coiuumcrs. The production of consumers is rapidly becoming 
the world s greatest industry, one fo which the constant attention 
of Governments and Rulers is being devoted. For the much 
vaunted economic laws, according to which mass-production in¬ 
evitably was to spell mass-gain, have, like so many other "laws," 
proved' an empty fallacy. Nor, as is now being more generally 
realized, can mere restriction of production in the long run lead 
to anything but a lowering of standards of Eving. To produce 
more, and ever more, consumers; to turn potential purchasers 
into actual buyers, has now become the policy of countries, as 
it has long been the aim of industries. Roughly speaking, the 
principal remedies suggested to this end fall into one of two 
categories: inflation, or spending on capital account. 

The mysterious operation of inflation is likely to remain a 
sealed book to the man-in-thc-strcct or in the market square, for 
there exists scant unanimity about it, even among the experts. 
To tamper with one's measuring rod in the hope of finding one's 
garden enlarged is a conception which does not settle down very 
snugly in the mind of the ordinary person who is unversed in the 
metaphysics of poLidcal economy. Nor, having heard the 
monetary spade, which is used in the cultivation of the economic 
garden, called by every unparliamentary name in turn, is the 
bewildered citizen likely to believe that all would suddenly go 
well if only he were to call every spade “ two spades," or three, 
or four, or five—provided always he did not attempt to expand it 
into a lakh or a crore of spades I For a litde inflation is a tome, 
but much inflation is poison to the economic system. So, at any 
rate, we arc told by entirely serious experts. To so dangerous a 
remedy few will care delibwatcly to resort. 

These will consequently be driven to explore the merits of 
expenditure on capita! account. Here there would seem to be 
two schools: that to which immediate spending appeals as such, 
and that which considers the husbanding of capital resources 
essential, and would spend capital only on schemes which arc 
financially self-liquidating, 'ITie diflcrcncc is as that between 
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those to whom the imraediate productian of golden eggs sectm 
all-important, and those who believe first of all in preKmne the 
hen. To assess in this light the merits of any particular scheme 
must present complications both of fact ^d of conception. 
Especially for governments established on a wide democratic basis 
will the decision frequently involve political considerations, which 
are hampering to progress. For that which may ultimately be 
in the best interest of the community b not always m recognized 
by a majority of citizens. If it invariably were, all democraaes 
ivould shine forth as beacons of wisdom. Since they arc not 
always obvious as such, it may be interesting to stu^ what 
happens in countries wberc the form of government is Mtnacntly 
autocratic, and its spirit suffidcoily enlightened, to enable that to 
be done which, in the opinion of the bert judges, would be best. 
The example of the more advanced Indian States is here Qi par- 
Ccular value for the useful lessons which it may provide. 

The latest Administration Report of the great South^ Indian 
State of Mysore* gives some facts in this connection which arc, 
perhaps, the more valuable in that they are printed withotrt 
much comment, and thus left to, speak for themselves. Althoug 
the seasonal conditions were favourable during the under 
review, Mysore, in common with most parts of the world, felt the 
repercussions of the economic depression and was forced to re¬ 
trench on its expenditure, if it would not increase the bmden ot 
taxation at a period when such a course entmlcd greater hardship 
than ever. The interesting thing is to see where outlays were 
curtailed, and where normal, or even expanded, programmes were 
carried out. On the administrative side we find several red^- 
tions in personnel, coupled with general cuts in saiancs, rangmg 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Wherever possible or Arcc offices arc 
combined and put in the charge of one official. EstabUsiments, 
too are ruthlessly reduced. Conferences arc dispen^ with, even 
though they be “Economic Conferences” and entail the suppres¬ 
sion of “ its three constituent Boards" as well. ■ t, t 

But to constructive, reproductive works expenditure, Mth ot a 
current and a capital nature, continues to devoted. BpcciaUy 
those projects arc advanced which benefit the agric^tural popub- 
tion. For in Mysore, as in other predominantly agncultural 
countries, the mere outlay of capital on plant and_ m.ichmery dws 
not necessarily increase die spending pow« within the 
nor yet that of diose who arc the normal buyers of ns Foducc. 
Hence, quite wisely, the investment of capit^ in public worlw of 
vast dimensions is, in Mysore, concentrated on proicets which 
directly and permanently benefit the rural population. 

• Report on the Administration of Mysore for the year 1931-51 (Govern¬ 
ment Pres*, Bangalote). ^ 
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Among such works the supply and storage of water, both for 
rural irrigation and for the use of urban populations, takes the 
first place. The great work 00 the Krimnaraja Sagara Dam, 
which crosses the Cauveri River some nine miles up-stream cf the 
historic island of Seringapatam, and which ranKs among the 
greatest undertakings of its kind, was energetically pushed for¬ 
ward. The aggregate expenditure on it to the end of the year 
under review amounted to over if millions sterling, as against 
a total estimated expenditure to complete the whole scheme of 
some millions. Already the part completed has brought some 
fifty smiare miles of arid land under irrigation and supplied 
35,000 h.p. to the electric power station at Sivasamudram. On 
the Irwin Canal, an undertaking derived from the foregoing, 
some sixteen lakhs were spent in the year concerned, raising the 
total expenditure to well over a million sterling. At the time of 
the report the main works on this canal had been completed both 
in the first section bctw'cen the Dam and the Tunnel, and on the 
Maddur Branch, thereby supplying water to some 40,000 acres of 
land. A further canal, to branch o& from the latter, has been 
sanctioned, which is calculated to irrigate some further 10,000 
acres. Almost as important, however, as the provision of irrigated 
bnd is the turning of it to good account. In order fully to study 
the problems peculiar to the new tracts which have been rendered 
available, a special farm of 600 acres has been started in the Irwin 
Canal area which is to serve both as a seed supplying farm and 
to give demonstrations to the new settlers. 

In addition to this, the research and demonstration work of the 
various other stations was vigorously carried on, the allocation 
of funds in this direction not being stinted. The Botanical, 
Chemical, Mycological, Entomologies, and other sections of the 
Agricultural Department continued their researches into the main 
crops of Mysore such as ragi, paddy^ sugar-cane, cotton, jola, 
ground-nuts, coffee, areca-nuts, etc. By hybridization and other 
means they pursued their work of supplying the royals with im¬ 
proved seed as well as instructing them in better methods of culd' 
vation. Notwithstanding that Mysore, like other parts of India, 
suffered much in recent years from the continued fall in the price 
of silk and from the growing competition of cheap Japanese silks 
in Ac Indian markets, Ac ^vemment of Mysore has persevered 
in its encouragement of scricdcure in Ac State. In addition to 
assisting at various stages wiA a view to raising the yield and 
quality of Ac raw material, great improvements were made 
both in Ae Government hlature and Ac weaving factory. These 
have now been provided wiA new machinery and Ac former 
removed into close proximity of Ac latter, a policy which is re¬ 
ported to have brought about a marked improvement in Ac 
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output of both. The mstzdlation of a dyeing plant was under¬ 
taken and nearly completed during the year. 

In other industries, also, further capital expenditure was decided 
upon. Thus about two Lakhs of rupees were spent on the iron 
works, bringing the aggregate capital outlay to the end of June, 
1932, well above 1,6 mufion sterling. As was only to be cxpcaod, 
the operations for the year were unsatisfactory, and, in fact, re¬ 
sulted in a loss of some 1,8 lakhs of rupees. This is attributed 
not only to the general depression, which caused both America 
and Japan to buy less pig iron, but also to the fact that " Japan 
has practically shut out Indian pig iron by the imposition of 
prohibitive tariff rates.” The Government porcelain f^tory com¬ 
menced operations on a commercial scale in March, 1932. Its 
main object is to produce insulators, bushings, and other porce¬ 
lain parts for the dectrical industry, which is steadily cspandlng 
in the State. Thus a secondary industry is being created for 
which a local market is waiting. 

On the electrical industry, too, further capital was spent, bring¬ 
ing the aggregate to the end of June, 1932, to over two million 
sterling. By that rimr there were 1,763 power installations in 
operation and 16,761 lightiag installations, as well as some ten 
thousand street lights, all of which consumed over 171 million 
kilowatt-hours during the year. Further electrification schemes 
were sanctioned and several measures introduced to popularize 
the use of electric power. Among the latter were the lowering 
of hire-purchase deposits on ini^tion plants, the general casing 
of deferred payment terms, and the reduction of various mini¬ 
mum charges on small installations. 

Another undertaking, which is described as having operated 
very successful lyduring the financial year, was the Government 
soap factory. This establishment increased its profits to some 
1^ lakhs of rupees. In addition to soaps it now produces several 
toilet preparations, including vanishing creams, as weU as boot 
polish, for all of which products there ap^rs to be a ready 
demand. As before, the Department of Industries continued to 
erect through its officers industrial installations for private persons, 
a limited part of the capital being provided by the Department 
in the shape of loans or advances. In the year under review only 
twenty-three such installations were erected (as against forty-six 
the year before), the Government advancing ao per cent, of 
the capital expenditure. Outlays under this hmling are bound 
to become increasingly fruitful in raising local prosperity, for it 
may be taken for mnted that the only undertakings enabled 
to be founded in this way are such as will supply an existing 
demand, rather than such as would merely add to the generd 
competition in the world's markets. 
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Nanking and Canton in a state of virtual war, the outcome 
of GcnSal Chiang Kai-shek’s attacks on the Kuormntang an^d 
his arrest of their champion Hu Han-mm. The madn^ of Ac 
war fever during that autumn m Nanking and Sh^gh^, wh™ 
Aousands of students invaded Nanking, very nearly killed Dr. 

C T. Wang, Ac able Foreign Mmistcr (accused of being nro- 
lapancsc, which merely meant Aat, like Chiang Kai-shck, he 
loomuch sense not to realize Ac folly of armed rcsismce to 
lapanl wrecked Government offices and ultimately brought about 
the Japanese invasion of Cbapci. enabled Ae Cantonese (who ^ 
always Ae champions of Kuomintangism) to overthrow the 
Government and seize Ac reins of power Acmselves. Only a 
few weeks, however, convinced Acm of Ac impossibility ot the 
dnistic measures wiA Japan whicli Aey had promised. In 
December Chiang Kai-shek had resigned all his offices* By May 
he was in possession of Acm again, while Ac Cantonese had 
slipped quietly away to the Sou A. 

So it was that Ac armistice with Japan was signed on May 5* 
Mr. Quo Tai-chi, now Minister in London, who signed on behalf 
of Chinst was n^obbed by students for his audacity fortunately 
wiA no great damage to himself. But stronger hands were in 
control in Nanking, and General Wu Tc-chen, the ^ccedingly 
able and likeable Mayor of Greater Shanghai (i.e., Ac Chinese 
districts surrounding the Forci^ Settlements), could at last count 
on some real support in keeping order. It is noteworthy that 
nciAcr Manchuria’s dcclarauon of independence, nor Japan 5 
recognition of it, nor even the Jchol campaign has been accom¬ 
panied by Ac student fever of earlier monms. The boycott is 
DOt lifted. But violence, if not wholly suppressed, has been 
noAing to compare with that in 1931. In July, the Government 
actually took the extreme step of closmg Ac National Central 
Unis-ersity at Nanking and the National University at Tsingtao, 
It is significant that, iviAin a fortnight of Ac armistice being 
signed, Nanking had proclaimed that thenceforth it would fight 
no more civil wars except against the Communists. As regarA 
the latter, an overwhelming campaign led by Chiang Kai-shek 
succeeded during the autumn in driving the Reds out of Ac 
Middle Yangtze, where they had very nearly captured Ac whole 
of Hupeh and Anhui, and were not far from Arcatening Nanking 
itself; General Chiang’s success earned him an enormous ovation 
on his return to Nanking at Christmas. But elsewhere provinces 
not immediately under Nanking’s control might do as they 
pleased; Nanking would trust to time and Ac magnet of her own 
prosperity to bring them into line anoAer day. And to this self- 
denying policy Nanking has adhered. She declined in any way to 
be drawn into the civil wars of Szechuan and oAcr provinces; she 
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has cut down her administranon expenses; even the aitny has been 
limited to the $i8,000,000 a month, which has been the goal of 
Mr. T. V, Soong, the Finance Minister, for three years; by a large 
conversion scheme, very patriodcaily accepted by the merchants 
and bankers, she has rcauccd the charge on domestic loans by 
$100,000,000 a year; and between February and December of last 
year, for the first time without new loans, she had balanced her 
budget. 

It is part of Nationalism’s good works that it has stimulated 
Chinese merchants to think nationally—part of its bad that, 
under the Kuomintang regime, it has never made use of them. 
But signs are appearing of a reversal of this short-sighted exclusive¬ 
ness. Throughout Chinese history the business class have always 
known how to rebel when official exactions became intolerable, 
and the officials invariably caved in- Something of the same sort 
has undoubtedly been happening again. But it is possible to hope 
that a wiser spirit begins to prevail in Nanking. Mr. T. V. Soong 
has always seen the necessity nf giving the business class a share 
in the administradon. At the end of last May the important 
step was taken of putting finances under the control of a Finance 
Commission of thirty-five to forty-five members, the majority of 
whom are drawn from the non-official world- The restrictive 
effect on national spending and in consolidating a number of taxes 
has been iindoubtra- 

£vcn more imporunt was the decision of the Kuomintang 
Conference in December (the Cantonese ostentatiously absented 
themselves and the delegates seem to have shown a proportionately 
greater sense of praedea] necessidcs) to abolish the provindal com¬ 
mittees and reinstate the Civil Governors. These prosdneial com¬ 
mittees of the Kuomintang, the notorious Tangpu, have been a 
grave embarrassment to China. Composed of raw lads (no one 
over twTntj'-threc was eligible for membership) their supposed 
duty was to keep a check on provincial officials and disseminate 
the blessings of Kuomintangistn. By a decision dating from last 
June, district councils, elected by the people, arc to be set up. 
Their functions for the present arc only to be advisory, and so far 
they have only come into existence in a few of the larger cities, 
but the intention behind them appears ^nuinc. Thus at the 
inauguration of the first of these Council in Greater Shanghai 
last January, Mayor Wu Tochen said; 

Stnedy speaking, the people need to be educated before (hey con be 
coDsiderec as being qualified for self-government, Thb will take time. 
The crying needs of Shanghai, however, do not allow of further detay. 
Immediate aciioD is necessary. This is why this Pravtsionat Board of City 
Councillors is today iitauguiated. To me and to my colleagues, however, 
this board will be provisional only in uamc. We arc prepaid to accept its 
advice and recommeodations as if it were permanenL It shall not be a 
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General Wu Tc-ch«i's reputation is such that one may be sure 
he spoke sincerely. He went on to dwell upon the generd 
failure of civil administration, and the wide diversity in condi- 
dons prevailing in different parts of the coun^,” in view of which 
“ it would be inadvisable to prescribe one uniform law for applica* 
tion through the country; dilferent measures must be devised to 
meet different circumstances.” 

This is seeing China as she is and always has hcen. From dme 
immemorial the real government of China has been in the hands 
of the people themselves, according to local temperament and 
custom. She was, in fact, an endless series of little local auto* 
nomics within a loose official framework centring upon the Throne, 
It is worth mentioning that the brilliant success of British adminis* 
tration at Wciliaiwei, which transformed the little Territory into a 
perfect Eden, was endrely due to its being modelled on the idwl 
classical form of Chinese government. A dny handful of Brldsh 
officials kept order, collected taxes (which, however, they spent 
in the public good), and left the people to manage their own 
affairs, in their different villages, as they pleased, under their 
respeed VC headmen. The Kuomintang endeavoured to subsdmte 
for this an all'Cmbnicing bureaucracy centred in themselves and 
rigidly enforcing Kuomintang doctrine. This was the " period 
of political tutelage,” as prescribed by Dr, Sun Yat-sen, but, in 
fact, a tyranny that taught the people nothing but how to hate 
their oppressors. The speech just quoted, coupled with the set- 
dng up of elective district councils and the abolition of the Kuo* 
mintang district committees, is the Brst real indication one has 
seen since the Revolution that China is beginning *' to think 
Chinese ” once more. 

While such ideas arc becoming fashionable in Nanking, Canton 
withdraws more and more into itself. It is head of the sooUed 
South-west Group, composed of the five principal southern pro¬ 
vinces, runs its own army, has recently set up its own Supreme 
Court for all the South-west Group, and is, in tact, as independent 
of Nanking as is Manchuria. 

In North China Nanking claims authority at Peking through 
General Ho Ying-ch’^in, its Minister of War, whom it has put in 
charge on the resignation of the unhappy Chang Hsueh-Iiang, 
ex-Govemor of Manchuria, following the defeat of his troops in 
Jehol. But the North is really as many principalities as it contains 
provinces. Its tendencies are extremely difficult to analyze, but 
there is certainly a considerable party in Peking, mostly Man- 
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chtxrian generals, who want to get back to their hotnes, which 
favours a bargain with Japan, Informal overtures were made 
to Nanking in this direction in Januaryi and now that China is 
“ out o£ the news,” as Fleet Street says, they might be made again, 
Undoubtedly General Chiang Kai-mck’s private inclinations lie 
that way. “ We must first set our own house in order before we 
can successfully resist foreign aggression,” he said at the Kuorniri- 
tang Congress in December. But public feeling is still so hot 
against Japan that there is little hope at present of more than 
sullen acquicsceitce in the inevitable. 

Even this, however, marks an advance on the past- Whatever a 
few fire-eaters may advocate, it can be taken for granted that Japan 
does not mean to come south of the Great Wall if the Chinese 
will admit that as a natural frontier. Nor has she any intention 
of annexing Manchuria, What she wants is a supply of the raw 
materials in which she is herself so poor, and a market—not a 
new province, which, as the example of Korea has shown, would 
be ruinously expensive to run. And the fact that China visibly 
divides herself into a number of different States is another sign 
that she is beginning “ to think Chinese," It Is by no means im¬ 
possible to imagine China as a United or Federated States, repro¬ 
ducing the old semi-autonomous viceroyal tics in something like 
democratic form, accepting the headship of Nanking to represent 
it internationally, and even allowing mnking to appoint its prO' 
vtndal governors, so long as they do not try to interfere with 
each province’s management of its private affairs. They would 
even contribute financially to the running of Nanking. What they 
did object to was the Kuomintang’s claim to appropriate all their 
revenues and allocate so much to each province for its own ex¬ 
penses. That was intolerable to Chinese feeling and the begin¬ 
ning of all the civil war since 1928. 

Throughout this web of provincialism, party prejudice and 
self-interest, relieved by touches of a wider vision and tentative re¬ 
awakening of the old China, there runs in all directions a sinister 
streak of Red, Though beaten out of the Middle Yangtze, the 
Communists still possess their former stronghold in South Kiangsl 
and Fukien, from which the mountainous nature of the country 
makes it extraordinarily difficult to dislodge them. There they 
have thdr own ministries, laws, money, and schools, styhng 
themselves the Soviet Socialist Republic of China. They have 
latterly appeared in great force in Northern Szechuan, where the 
miseries due to the Tong civil war in that province give them a 
rich opportunity; and although the Nationalist officials arc fear¬ 
fully on the alert against tmm, their propaganda spreads in¬ 
sidiously all through China. It is to be feared that they will 
receive a great accession of strength from the renewal of dipio* 
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full possession of Mongolia, rapidly gaining control of Eastern 
Turkestan and Sinkiang, and even reported to be establishing 
herself in Kansu—that is. Inside China Proper—the outlook is 
indeed most anxious. 

These are facts of which surely the West should take note. The 
evident determination of Nanking to establish an organized State 
in at least one part of China oders an opportunity of practical 
assistance- China as a whole is so vast that its regeneration is 
beyond the power of anyone but the Chinese themselves in their 
own lime and working in their own way. But within the limits 
of the Yangtze Valley, accessible in most directions by its wonder- 
ful waterways, help could usefully be offered. Moreover, much 
as one may hope of Nanking’s new policy, and of what it has 
actually done, the obstacles to success are almost overwhelming- 
The ability of the Kuomintang to rush the country into the 
humiliating campaign in Jchol is a case in point. We can say 
that China is exhibiting certain new, or, rather, very old, and 
therefore hopeful, tcnacncies. They may become something 
stronger than that unaided. But there can be no question 
that the process could be immensely strengthened and quickened, 
not only for China’s benefit but for that of the whole world, 
by wise and timely assistance from without. 

Geneva has lost the chance of giving this assistance, w'hich die 
Lytion Report pressed upon her. But her failure may prove a 
blessing in disguise, partly by shutting off the publicity which has 
hitherto made it impossible for the wiser heads in China and 
Japan to come to terms in their own fashion, partly by opening 
the door for a constructive policy on the part of those Powers 
which have the most experience and greatest interest in Far Eastern 
affairs, nor can they afford to neglect the chance. Pre-eminent 
among them is Great Britain. 

We arc at present bound by Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
Memorandum of 1936, which, broadly, volunteered to surrender 
all British rights, safeguards, and concessions in China as fast as 
possible. That policy has failed, as the Washington Conference 
policy, of which it was an offshoot, failed, because it assumed 
that there was, or would shortly be, in China a Government re¬ 
sponsible for the whole country and capable of performing its 
functions like any civilized and united government. There was 
not such a thing, is not, and is not likelv to be for a considerable 
time; for, much as we may respect Nanking's endeavours to pro¬ 
duce an organized State in the Yangtze Valley, the day is far off 
when her writ will run through all China. Meanwhile, it may 
fairly be argued, our policy has done more harm to China, whom 
it expressly sought to please, than to anyone. For example, we 
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unqucstioDably forced the pace in handing over the District Court 
at Shanghai to the Kuomintang in 1930, under such meagre safe¬ 
guards that the Municipa] Council could not get justice done, 
could not gee the anti-fapnese rioters put down, and the dcstruc- 
rion of Chapei was the result. It is also hardly questionahle—the 
Japanese are convinced of it—that the acceptance by us and 
Arncrica of countless pinpricks helped not a little to encourage 
the attitude of the Kuomintang which finally brought down 
upon them the Japanese military wrath. 

Since the days of Sir John Jordan, the task of mapping our 
course in China has passed to Downing Street. Obviously, all 
foreign poli^ must be subject to control by the Foreign Secretary. 
But Chma is so far away, so peculiar in her requirements and 
liable at any moment to such disconcerting changes, that it is 
impossible for a Department 10,000 miles removed to originate 
a policy that will be of true service to China and to ourselves. 
The choice of a successor to Sir Miles Lampson, who leaves 
China in the near future, becomes a question ot the most urgent 
importance. It is perfectly possible to frame a policy of true help* 
fulness to China (by which alone we can help ourselves), but only 
on the spot, and never on a basis of futile surrender of rights and 
safeguards, which arc indirectly as important to her as to us, 
since, to impose upon her responsibilities which she is still mani¬ 
festly incapable of bearing is only to ettpose her to further trouble. 
Nanking has made a fresh start, and that gives us the excuse, if 
such were needed, for doing the like. We need new views, frank 
recognition of inelucdble bets, and to shape our actions accord¬ 
ingly, The biggest man we can send to China is not too big for 
the task that awaits him. The compliment implied in sending 
such a man would be inciprcssibly appreciated in Nanking. 
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JAPAN AND THE FAR-EASTIERN PROBLEM 
By Yosukje Matsuora 

(The author after twencv yean in the Japanese diploioatlc service entered 
pohtJu and was the leader of (he last Japanese dcIegadoD to the League 
of Nadou.) 

Nowhere in the world is the need for a “ new deal ” more acutely 
felt today than in the Far East. China’s failure to set her house 
in order, after being accorded sympathy and patience hy the 
Pow'crs having interests in chat part of the world, has brought 
about a situation which can only W described as appalling. 

The condidons existing today in the territories under the virtual 
jurisdiction of the Nanking Nadonal Government is something 
which no Western mind can conceive. What was known twenty- 
odd years ago as the great Chinese Empire has dirintegrated into 
a number of small units, autonomous in so far as they are under 
the absolute control of certain warlords. The oudying r^ons 
such as Chinese Turkestan, Outer Mongolia, and Thibet are prac¬ 
tically independent. During last year Manchuria, the birthplace 
of the Manchu dynasty, the last line of Chinese emperors, also 
broke away from China to become the new State of Manchoukuo. 

Japan accorded the new State of Manchoukuo her lecogrudon 
bemuse she saw in it an opportunity to prevent further chaos 
spreading at least in Manchuria, and a possibility thereby of 
eventually recovering and consolidating peace throughout Eastern 
Asia. 

Once we had adopted this viewpoint we were determined never 
to retreat from our position. To uphold this stand we even had 
to withdraw from the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
although we did it with profound regret. 

I hardly need to point out that Manchoukuo has made it clear 
that it intends to observe the just obligations entered into by the 
Chinese Government in so far as they arc applicable to Man¬ 
choukuo, and to preserve with zeal the principle of the Open 
Door. 1 believe that the world should trust this solemn declara¬ 
tion of the new State. 

To Japan, China s closest neighbour, the condition of unrest 
and anarchy m that country gives cause for the greatest concertti 
Nearby is the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, operating under 
a political and social system wholly Incompatible with that of 
Japim. Russia is fast becoming an industrial country, thereby 
adding to her strength as a military power. 
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BdicTcrs in the Commuoist form of govemmem are conducting 
an aedve campaign in China which has not been without bearing 
fruit. In Central China there exists today a Soviet form of 
government, which controls a territory about eight times as large 
as chat of England. Repeated expeditions conducted hy the 
Nanking authorities to stamp out ^ Communist government 
have ended in failure; indeed, the Reds show every indication 
of extending their power. 

It goes without saying that Japan does not want the Sovietiaa- 
tion of China. Japan in 1904-1905 fought the greatest war in 
her modern history, truly a life and death struggle, to stem the 
extension of Russian power in Manchuria. But the spread of 
Communism in China is a danger far greater to our national 
existence than was the Tsarist menace Anost thirty years ago. 

By that 1 do not mean that Japan wants to fight Russia. On 
the contrary, Japan wants to cultivate peaceful relations with her 
great Western neighbour. Personally, I do not believe that Japan 
and the O.S.S.R. will ever enter into a conflict. I have used and 
will use all my efforts to prevent the situation from coming to 
such a head. But we Japanese cannot afford to see a Sovictixed 
China, and I do not believe that any other Power with interests 
in that country can do so either. 

From the outset of the Sino-Japanesc dispute my countrymra 
have been paying special attention to the public opinion in this 
country. Inc views of the British Press have been closely followed 
and their counsel, when constructive, has been carefully weighed. 

The reason for this lies in the fact that, apart from the position 
of Great Britain among the nadons of the wotld and her posi¬ 
tion as a Power with great interests in the Far East, there lingers 
a certain warm feeling in Japanese hearts towards Great Britain 
in that she was once our close ally. 

It was with regret that Japan saw the termination of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1922, because in chat compact Japan 
saw theweatest force for the stahiliaarion of conditions in the Far 
East. Tne troubles we now arc facing in the Far East may be 
traceable to a great extent to the breakdown of that Treaty. 

I think it is time that we should now discard the argument 
advanced by China at the time of the Washington Conference of 
1923 that, if the Powers were sympathetic, she would become a 
modern, well-organized state within a few years. We Japanese 
also believed that China had the will and the capacity to do so, 
and agreed to the various compacts concluded at that Conference. 

In so doing we agreed to the terminadon of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which, 1 am convinced, was the grcitest stabilizing in¬ 
fluence in the Far East. In its place, so to say, the Four Power 
and Nine Power Treades were concluded. 
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Unfortunately, however, to quote from the Lytton Report, 
“more attention has been given to the negative than the con- 
stnictivc side of nationalism in the education of the young. . . . 
As a result of this virulent anti-Eorcign propag^da, begun in the 
schools and carried through every phase of public life, the 
students have been induced to engage in political activides which 
sometimes have culminated in atta^ on the persons, homes, or 
offices of Ministers and other authorities, and in attempts to 
overthrow the Government*” 

Boycott of the goods of countries against which the Chinese 
have a grievance, real or imaginary, can be said to have started 
in 1905 with a boycott against the United States. From that 
moment onward, to quote again from the Lytton Report, “ there 
have been ten distinct boycotts, which can be considered as 
national in scope (besides antMoreign movements of a local char¬ 
acter), nine of which were directed against ]apan and one against 
the United Kingdom.” 

Meanwhile the Government at Nanking is an example of how 
Western minds can be misinformed with regard to Cnina. The 
real power is today in the hands of the warlords, who arc able to 
hold out largely on account of the taxation that has been imposed 
upon the people. 

Europe and America, preoccupied with their own problems, 
have not had time to study the present conditions in China. On 
account of the propaganda that has been made in that direction 
they arc liable to believe in the descriptions of improving condi¬ 
tions in that country* But Japan, whose proximity to the scat 
of all this trouble enables her to obtain a true picture of the state 
of affairs, is compelled to regard with anxiety the realities of the 
»niation. 

1 maintain that the action my country was provoked into taking 
in Manchuria in September, 1931, was actuated by the desire to 
bring real peace and order to that pan of the world closest to 
Japan, not only geographically, but economically and strategically 
as well. The new State of Manchoukuo, bom as the result of the 
dispute between Japan and Chang Hsuch-liang, the former Man¬ 
churian warlord, appears today as the only guarantee of a lasting 
peace in that part of the Orient, 

But conditions in China Proper arc still far from reassuring* 
[ believe that the statesmen of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan should be aware of the fact that to the breakdown of 
the Anglo-Japancsc Treaty of Alliaricc can be traced many of the 
present ills of China. I fttmly belicv'e that the time has come for 
those directing the destinies of the Powers with large interests in 
the Orient to take steps towards reaching some agreement to 
rectify the present dangerous situation. 
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CHINA: A RECORD OF PROGRESS 
By SU'Lee Chang 

(The author was Secretary lo the Chinese Etelegadon to the 
League of Nations in 1930) 

To casual observers China may still be what she has been known 
to the world during the last two decades. The usual story of 
civil war and political treachery, of famme and banditry, has 
perhaps been made more dramatic and colourful by communist 
uprisings in the north-west and the Japanese military adventure 
in the north<ast. If the curtain of foaming events is lifted and 
the actual drama of life seen closely, however, one is reassured, 
if not struck by a change for the better which is slowly but 
steadily taking place among the people. 

Politically speaking, there is a marked improvement in the 
tone of Chinese politics. There are singular instances of 
intrigue and rivalry, of corruption and malpractice, but there is 
also a CTcatcr sense of discijpline and responsibility in the conduct 
of public affairs. The acrimony of personal politics was greatly 
softened down by common awareness of its futility. The self- 
opinionation of Kuomintang leaders was healthfully corrected 
by the realization of their own limitations and weakness. The 
arrogance of the military was curbed by a self-inflicted humilia¬ 
tion in face of the Japanese attack. Those who control and seek 
to retain their control of die Government no longer rely on the 
common methods of professional politicians without due regard 
for their obligations. The acknowlcd^cnt that work and result 
arc the only jusdheation for authority and opportunity is the 
most encouraging sign of the beginning of a healthy political 
development. 

The most significant step forward in the betterment of national 
life is the growing strength of public censorship. Hitherto 
critics of the Government have been ignored or persecuted- 
Emincnt writers and thinkers have suffered for their opinions 
concerning the aflairs of the state. Government oppression had 
sealed every avenue for expression of the public mind, Kuomin- 
tang dictatorship was bey'ond and above inc law of the land. A 
change has come. There is increasing tolerance and a growing 
sense of reasonableness on the part of government authorities. 
Newspapers and magazines have shown greater courage in offer¬ 
ing constructive criticism to high officios and leaders. To the 
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student of cOMcaiporary history the summoning by General 
Chiang Kai-Shek ot experts and scholars to a nadonal conference 
and the censorship of Chang Hsuch-Liang and other vociferous 
generals must be regarded as events of importance in the growth 
of a responsible government. 

In connection with the development of the rights of the people 
one cannot fail to notice the coming into existence of two nation¬ 
wide or^mizadons and their influence on national affairs— 
namely^ the Anti-Civil War League and the League of Civic 
Rights. The entire nation has given whole-hearted support to 
the activines of these two organixadons. To no small de^ce arc 
they responsible for the speedy conclusion of severe nghdng 
among rival military commanders in Szeebuen province, and 
for the release of a number of political prisoners and the securing 
of a just trial for others. 

In the employment of men for government positions greater 
discretion and sound judgment have been exercised. Better and 
abler men arc selected for important posts, which have hitherto 
been held by men who had no claim to an office except the 
backings of high officials and infiuendal personages. Political 
wire-pulling and nepotism are still maladies in government ad- 
ministraiion, but good and honest men are not thereby excluded 
from narional service. A sense of loyalty to a system is gradually 
developing in the midst of government employees who, while 
respecting the wishes of their superiors, give first consideration 
to the task to which they are assigned. Continuity as an indis¬ 
pensable element of good government is not only appreciated 
but studiously preserved. 

Not only did the Nanking Government survive the Japanese 
invasion in Manchuria and the attack on Shanghai, but in cer¬ 
tain respects it has gained a measurable degree of security' and 
permanence. It is a notable fact that three changes of administra¬ 
tion have taken place during the last sixteen months without the 
accompaniment of bloodsh^. As a result of the fourth session 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang the 
passion of political animosity was somewhat relieved. There is a 
north-west polideal bureau, but there is no separate govern¬ 
ment. While the authority of the Nanking Government is by 
no means unchallengeable, it is not openly challenged. 

The decline of the prestige and the authority of the Kuomin¬ 
tang has on the whole been made up by the increasing stability 
of men who have entrenched themselves in power by sheer force 
of courage, tenacity, astuteness, and their unfailing efforts to 

E ve evidence of their ability to rule. Such evidence has not 
eking in nadonal finance, in emergency work, in the pacifica¬ 
tion of territories overrun by the communists, and in the settle- 
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fDcnt of national disputes by methods of conciliation and agreC' 
mcnL 

The National Budget for the year 1931-35 was balanced without 
resorting to the favourite method of internal loan issues or to 
foreign Mrrowings, which usually result in undermining govern¬ 
ment credit at home and abroad. The Government has resolutely 
faced the probiem with retrenchment in all branches of adminis- 
tranoi). The enforcement of rigid economy has brought untold 
hardships and privations to those in the government service, but 
their sufferings bore fruit in the growing conhdence in China 
credit as reflected by the steady rise of government bonds in the 
London and New York markets throughout 1932. 

The loss of Manchuria has curtailed the income of the National 
Treasury Customs revenue for 1932 to the extent of 46,000,000 
taels less than in 1931. All loans and indemnity obligations 
secured on the customs, however, are met in full. Substantial 
progress has been made in tlic reduction of military expenditure. 
The Finance Minister reported that the *' annual rate of military 
expenditure is below the limit of 210,000,000 dollars per year set 
at the Disbandment Conference in 1929, which for so long 
seemed unattainable." A sum of 8,500,000 dollars every year 
from the Customs Receipts is to go to a sinking fund for the 
redemption of all government loons. Although the Government 
is far from being out of the wood financially, given peace and 
the lifting of world economic depression a continuation of steady 
improvement may be hoped for. 

The flood situarion in the Yangtze Valley has considerably 
improved. The building of three thousand miles of dykes, in¬ 
volving an expenditure of 70,000,000 dollars, the employment 
of an engineering staff of four thousand, and an army of labourers 
of six thousand men, was completed during the year. This great 
human enterprise stands as a monument to Chinese vitality and 
energy. 

The Japanese attack on Shanghai brought trade and industries 
practically to a standstill. A return to normal conditions, how¬ 
ever, began last April, and within two weeks factories and Stock 
Exchanges were reopened. A temporary station was erected to 
enable resumption of railway traffic. Building activity imme¬ 
diately took place. In the last quarter of 1932 over five hundred 
building licences were issued by the Municipal Government of 
Shanghai. For the rehabilitation of the devastated area a 
municipl loan of 6,000,000 dollars has been successfully floated. 
Within a few years the shabby looking Chapei district will 
perhaps become the most prosperous section of the Shanghai 
municipality. 

Industries have contributed their share in bringing China a step 
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nearer a modem nation. The Government has signed contracts 
with die Kondofer, rcprcseniing thirteen German hrms, for the 
erection of a great steel plant in Yangtze. A plan for the capital¬ 
ization of 11,000,000 dollars for the establishment of an industry 
for the production of sulphuric acid has been put into operation. 
After eleven years of laborious efforts the Central Mint was 
opened on March t, 1932. The old mint in Hupeh was con¬ 
verted into a machine shop for the production of agricultural 
implements. 

During 1932 the Chinese Government Purchasing Commission 
spent three-quarters of a million pounds in England for the 
purchase of railroad material for China. Orders have been 
placed for Rftcen locomotives, 200 cars and wagons, 20,000 tons 
of rails, and a large quantity of bridges and electrical machineries. 
A train ferry sailed from Ncwcastle-on-Tync in February, 1933, 
to link up Pukow and Nanking on the Tsin-pu railway. Hie 
entire cost of the boat and machinery amounts to 160,000. 
Three hundred thousand sleepers have been laid in in the recon¬ 
ditioning of the Pciping-Hankow railway, while construction 
work on bridges on the Shtuchow-Lokchong section of the 
Canton-Hankow railway was begun in )unc, 1932. It is hoped 
that the entire length of the railway will soon be completed. 

Striking progress has been made in the field of communica¬ 
tion. The Central Radio Broadcasting Station, which is the 
largest in Asia, opened on October 10, 1932. News has been 
daily broadcast on a nation-wide scale since November. Nego¬ 
tiations have reached a successful conclusion with the Marconi 
Company for the installation of a high-power radio station at 
Nanking, and it is expected that within three months direct 
radio communication Ixtwccn England and China will be 
realized. 

In the province of Chekiang there arc now 2,000 miles of long¬ 
distance telephone wire linking fifty-five out of seventy-five dis¬ 
tricts in a communicable network. In Hupeh province a com¬ 
bined length of 200 miles of telephone wire has been laid, and in 
Honan, where bandits once were rampant, seventy-eight districts 
arc joined in a telephone system. Radio stations have been in¬ 
stalled in the province of Anhwei, but only for official mes¬ 
sages at present. 

Test Eights have been successfully made between Shanghai and 
Tocheng, a distance of 4,050 miles, and a regular air service will 
soon be inaugurated. A mail and passenger service between 
Shanghai and Tientsin has been in operation since October, 1932, 
and a distance of 690 miles is now covered in seven and a 
hours. 

Road building has been the most notable aspect of rcconstnic- 
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tion in China. TTic Shanghai-Hanchow highway was opened 
formally to traffic on Octob^ lo, 1932. It is 130 miles in length 
and covered by an omnibus service which runs regularly four 
times a day. The Nanking-Wuhu highway was formally opened 
to traffic on January 1933. It is sixty-three miles long. In the 
province of Hunan 95^ li of second-class roads have been opened 
to the public. Various sections of intcr-provincbl highways have 
been completed, notably the Anyang-Shancheng, of which 797 li 
arc now opened to traffic, and the Nanching-Kian, of which 421 It 
have been opened to traffic. 

Canton claims the distinction of the opening of a bridge across 
the Pearl River. It is the hist of a series of bridges to connect 
Canton witli the islands. The completed one is an American struc¬ 
ture of the Scherzer Rolling type. It is 600 feet long and 60 feet 
wide. It was built at a cost of over one million dollars. The year 
tliat has just passed also witnessed the opening of two new direct 
telephone lines between Hongkong and Canton, the completion 
of 74,000 feet of roadway to the surrounding points, the inaugura¬ 
tion of three new bus lines, and the completion of two new 
municipal buildings. 

There is activity everywhere in China, especially along the 
coast. Indicative of the tempo of the time the train between 
Peiping and Hankow now t^es 4a hours instead of 55 hours, 
which has been the record since me building of the railroad. 
45,^20 people in Canton are going to the cinema every day. 
The average consumption of cigarettes is put at a figure of two 
hundred per head. Public schools in the municipality of Swatow 
registered two thousand students more than in 1931. 

Progress in facts and figures is difficult anywhere in the last 
few years. It is tabulablc in China. For China has been down. 
She cannot go down any further. She is rising up gradually but 
steadily. 


3^0 The Native Stales in Netherlandt india 

penalty of otherwise being destroyed for their disobedience. Here 
circumstances were favourable to the extension of the territory 
under the direct rule of the Company. {This may be compared 
with what happened in, British India.) Besides, the merchant 
authorities of the Company could not entirely abstain from inter¬ 
fering with the more powerful sultanates. The Company was a 
strong, well-armed corporation, and the endless intrigues in the 
native states of those days nearly always caused a party to spring 
up within their borders which thought it worth while to secure 
Dutch support On the other hand, the Company was not averse 
from rendering such assistance, because it was promptly paid with 
monopolies or other commercial profir. Moreover, the security 
of their own territories often induced the authorities to interfere 
with the political relations between the states. 

Through internal disturbances as above described the Javanese 
kingdom Mataram, for instance, the largest and most powerful 
state at the time of the foundation of Batavia (1619) and never 
friendly to the Dutch, was weakened to such an exteot that in 
the Socsochocnan bequeathed it by will to the Company, 
which divided it among the four pretenders to the throne on 
feudal tenure. After that year it depended upon the favour of 
the Company who should reign over the parts of the former 
Mataram, and gradually the Dutch authorities occupied the 
northern provinces along the rich and accessible seacoasi, Leaving 
only the Mntcrland under the rule of their vassals. At the same 
dmc the intervention in the permanent rivalry between the Malay 
and the Buginese branches of the sultan’s family in Rlao was a 
source of important commercial profit in the regions near 
Malacca Straits. At the end of the eighteenth century the Com¬ 
pany had even succeeded in acquiring by this penetration the 
sultanate of Bandjermasin on the island of Borneo, where no 
Western power had ever had a permanent influence or settlement 
before, but which could be made over thereafter by its directors 
to any pretender they chose. 

The security of Batavia doubtless influenced the attitude of the 
Company in maintaining friendly relations with the adjacent 
sultanate of Bantam. The efforts of Mataram to extend its 
supremacy over the western part of Java and the necessity to 
prevent an alliance between iwth sultanates made the Company 
adopt a more prudent policy towards Bantam than seemed com¬ 
patible with the serious commcrdal competition from which 
Batavia suffered. Nevertheless this sultanate, seriously weakened 
by disturbances and revolts, which could only be put down with 
the aid of the Company, in lyja also entered into a state of vas¬ 
salage. 

In summing up the dcvelopmctit of the relations bctwcecn the 
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East Indian Company and. the indigenous states with which it 
came into contact three periods can be distinguished: 

i. The Company, in pursuit of commercial profit only, feels 
itself weaker than most of the states^ the relations with “ Princes 
and Potentates ” show the character of the Company as that of 
a commercial enterprise, compelled to make some display of 
power. 

ii. The Company rises in prestige; it aetjuires an equality of 
Status to the indigenous states; it acquires territories of its own. 

iii. The Company proves the more powerful party and acquires 
a certain supremacy or ovcrlordship over the states. 


The Dutch Government, succeeding the United East Indian 
Company in 1795, adopted the same policy, but neither in the 
years until i8r i nor during the British interregnum did the nearly 
permanent state of war in Europe admit of a policy of great 
efficacy in the Archipelago. Thus the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands found itself in 1816 at the restoration of the Dutch authority 
in about the same position towards the states as the Company at 
the time of its liquidation. 

In the first years no important change took place. Want of 
capable officials and financial resources prohibited all effective 
policy. It is not until about 1850 that a new, well-defined plan 
can be seen. The causes of its being traced out arc two new 
phenomena that show themselves in the nineteenth century. The 
first is connected with the international position of Netherlands 
India, especially in regard to the tendency some other European 
powers show, to acquire a colonial territory in the Far East, 
^erefore a systematic recognition of Dutch sovereignty extend¬ 
ing to the most remote regions of the East Indian Archipelago 
was judged necessary, the more so as the treaty of London (1824) 
in connection with the clause of treatment on the footing of the 
most favoured nation in different commercial treaties allowed 
foreigners to settle in the seaport towns of the indigenous states. 
The second phenomenon hems another character. It was the 
gradually growing sense of responsibilL^ of the Netherlands India 
Government for me internal state of affairs and conditions in the 
indigenous states. It was the consciousness that a colonial power 
should strive to impart to the indigenous population the benefits 
of Western development and civilization. 

Both causes in combination made the Government aim at 
the conclusion of new treaties with the states, which show a 
certain uniformity. Especially since after 1854 such treaties were 
communicated to the Statcs-Gcneral there can be traced a sys¬ 
tematic striving after guarantees on the part of the states involving 
the surrender of all rights in regard to foreign policy and the 
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THE NATIVE STATES IN NETHERLANDS INDIA 
By Professob Dr. J. C. Kielstba 

(Diirctor of the College of Ttopical Agriculture in Wngeningcn.) 

The nadvc sianct in ihc Dutch East Indian Archipelago cannoi in 
any way be compared with the large dominions under indigenous 
princes' rule in India. On those island groups, where the inhabi¬ 
tants of even the smaller islands often &long to various peoples, 
who immigrated in successive currcnis and differ greatly in 
culture, circumstances were not favourable to the development 
of the kingdoms and empires which the Indian continent could 
show. Beside sma ll native tribes and village communities, the 
" Vercenigdc Oost tndischc Compagnie " (United East Indian 
Company) found there only a relatively small number of more or 
less powerful sultanates, and even the most influentia] of them 
were unimportant in comparison wnth the Indian States which 
the British East Indian Cbmpany found. This difference is o£ 
importance, because neither the position of the states in the body 

B uilic of Netherlands India nor the rapid development of the 
utch control over their internal affairs, which characterizes the 
East Indian policy in the first decade of this century, is intel¬ 
ligible unless that dissimilarity is borne in mind. 

By the charter issued to it the Dutch Company was entitled to 
enter into treaties and otlier engagements with all *' Princes and 
Potentates'’ in the Archipelago, on behalf of " dc Staten Generaai 
cn den Siadhouder der Vercenigdc NederJanden " (the States- 
Gcneral and the Stadtholdcr of the United Provinces). The com¬ 
petition from the Portuguese, the demands of shipping and trade 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries forced its directors and 
representatives from the beginning to make use of this commis¬ 
sion wdth the aim to acquire their own indispensable settlements. 
But from the first a dinerence can be nodeed between the rela¬ 
tions the Company entered into with the sultanates and its attitude 
towards the smaller communides mentioned, although in both 
cases the same cepressions such as treaty, alliance, or league 
arc used. 

The earliest treaty known is that signed on fitly 3, 1596, by 
Admiral dc Houtman and the Sultan of Bantam's Vizir, by which 
the contracting parties agreed to be in “ permanent league and 
eternal friendmip," The Dutch were allowed to erect a factory 
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near the roads of Bantam^ but it was understood at the same time 
that neither Javanese and Chinese aor Portuguese merchants were 
to be importuned by the Dutch. Thus the Company was con^ 
sidcred merely as a foreign trader, the Sultan of Bantam as an 
independent prince. 

In the eastern part of the Archipelago the relations with the 
indigenous population immediately bore a dificrcni character, 
notwithstanding the formal cstablisnmcnt of an alliance with the 
chiefs. On these islands Spaniards and Portuguese had been 
settled during roughly a century, and moreover on a part of them, 
especially on the important Spice Islands of the Moluccas, no 
sultanate was encountered, as there were only small village com- 
munitics. It was Admiral van dcr Haagen who, in 1600, con¬ 
cluded a treaty with some of the Amboinese villages, in which he 
undertook to protect them against Portuguese and Smniards, but 
on the other hand stipulated that the inhabitants should be obliged 
to sell their spices to the Dutch only and at a fixed price. 
Monopoly was thus secured in exchange for protection. After 
the Portuguese town Amboina had been conquered in 1605 this 
settlement with its fortifications became the centre of Dutch 
activities In the Moluccas, whence they gradually extended tlieir 
sway over all the smaller islands in those regions. 

After a short period of this more or less accidental founding 
of settlements, as a consequence of the European w'ar, the East 
Indian Company in 1609 directed the first Govcmor-Gencral, 
Pieter Both, to try to obtain a warrant from the Regent of Jacatra, 
a dependency of Bantam, for the establishment of a Ehitch settle¬ 
ment, within whose boundaries Dutch authority would completely 
prevail. The spot was to be chosen with regard to the nature 
of the roadstead, the opportunities for obtaining fresh supplies 
for the fleet, etc. Thus at that dmc the aim of the Company 
was to settle definitely in the Archipelago as an independent 
power among the indigenous states. As a consequence of this 
policy there iollowed not only the foundadon of Batavia on the 
site of the former Jacatra, but also other stations all over the 
Archipelago, at first not more than fortified factories, hut gradu¬ 
ally to hreome surrounded by new arising towns. 

Still the Dutch authority was confined to its own territories. 
Even if the Company had acquired or conquered some tract of 
land the native states remained completely independent. The 
Company did not seek to interfere with thar internal affairs. 

This position, however, could not last. For the maintenance 
of the monopoly in the Molucca trade the Company inevitably 
had to make its power felt within the village communities on 
those islands. Those weak bodies, lacking any central authority 
to protect them, had to accept the Company’s supremacy under 
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penalty of otherwise being destroyed for their disobedience. Here 
circumstances were favourable to the cjEtension of the territory 
under the direct rule of the Company, (This may be compared 
with what happened in British India.) Besides^ the merchant 
authorities of the Company could not entirely abstain from inter¬ 
fering with the more powerful sultanates. The Company was a 
strong, well-armed corporation, and the endless intrigues in the 
native states of those days nearly alw’ays caused a party to spring 
up within their borders which thought it worth while to secure 
Dutch support. On the other hand, the Company was not averse 
from renacring such assistance^ because it was promptly paid with 
monopolies or other commercial profit. Moreover, the security 
of their own territories often induced the authorities to interfere 
with the political rcladons between the states. 

Through internal disturbances as above described the Javanese 
kingdom Mataram, for instance, the largest and most powerful 
state at the time of the foundation of Batavia {i6r9) and never 
friendly to the Dutch, was weakened to such an extent that in 
1749 the ^soehocnan beaucathed it by will to the Company, 
which divided it among tnc four pretenders to the throne on 
feudal tenure. After that year it depended upon the favour of 
the Company who should reign over the parts of the former 
Mataram, and gradually the Dutch authorities occupied the 
northern provinces along the rich and accessible seacoast, leaving 
only the hinterland under the rule of their vassals. At the same 
time the inte^enrion in the permanent rivalry between the Malay 
and the Buginesc branches of the sultan's family in Riao was a 
source of important commercial prohe in the regions near 
Malacca Straits. At the end of the eighteenth century the Com¬ 
pany had ev'cn succeeded in acquiring by this penetration the 
sultanate of Bandjermasin on the Island of Borneo, where no 
Western power had ever had a permanent influence or settlement 
before, but which could be made over thereafter by its directors 
to any pretender they chose. 

The security of Batavia doubtless influenced the attitude of the 
Company in maintaining friendly rcladons with the adjacent 
sultanate of Bantam. The efforts of Mataram to extend its 
supremacy over the western part of Java and the necessity to 
prevent an alhance between both sultanates made the Company 
adopt a more prudent policy towards Bantam than seemed com¬ 
patible with the serious commercial competition from which 
Batavia suffered. Neveithclcss this sultanate, seriously weakened 
by disturbances and revolts, which could only be put down w'ith 
the aid of the Company, in 1752 also entered Into a state of vas¬ 
salage. 

In Summing up the development of the relations bctweecn the 
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Eaft Indian Company and the indigenous states with which it 
came into contact three periods can be disdogiushcd: 

i. The Company, in pursuit of commercial proht only, feels 
itself weaker than most of the states; the relations with “ Princes 
and Potentates ” show the character of the Company as that of 
a commercial enterprise, compelled to make some display of 
power. 

ii. The Company rises in prestige; it acquires an equality of 
status to the indigenous states; it acquires territories of its own. 

iii. The Company proves the more povverful party and acquires 
a certain supremacy or over lordship over the states. 

Tlic Dutch Government, succeeding the United East Indian 
Company in 17^, adopted the same policy, but neither in the 
years until 181 r nor during the British interregnum did the nearly 
permanent state of war in Europe admit of a policy of great 
efficacy in the Archipelago. Thus the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands found itself in 1S16 at the restoration of the Dutch authority 
in about the same position towards the states as the Company at 
the time of its liquidation. 

In the first years no important change took place. Want of 
capable officials and financial resources prohibited all effective 
pedicy. It is not until about 1850 that a new, well-defined plan 
can be seen. The causes of its being traced out are two new 
phenomena that show themselves in the nineteenth century. The 
first is connected with the international position of Netherlands 
India, especially in regard to the tendency some other European 
powers show, to acquire a colonial territory in the Far ^st. 
^creforc a systematic recognition of Dutch sovereignty extend¬ 
ing to the most remote regions of the East Indian Archipelago 
was judged necessary, the more so as the treaty of London (1824) 
in connection with the clause of treatment on the footing of the 
most favoured nation in different commercial treaties allowed 
foreigners to settle in the seaport towns of the indigenous states. 
The second phenomenon bears another character. It was the 
gradually growing sense of responsibili^ of the Netherlands India 
Government for the internal state of affairs and conditions in the 
Indigenous states. It was the consciousness that a colonial power 
should strive to impart to the indigenous populadon the b^efits 
of Western development and civilization. 

Both causes in combination made the Government aim at 
the conclusion of new treaties with the states, which show a 
certain uniformity. Especially since after 1854 such treaties were 
communicated to the Stated-General there can be traced a sys¬ 
tematic striving after guarantees on the part of the states involving 
the surrender of all rights in regard to foreign policy and the 
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maintenance of an internal state of afiairs, for which the Govern- 
menc would bear the international responsibility. Hence the 
principal points o£ the new treaties were; 

(a) Recognition of the supremacy of the Netherlands as the 
paramount power and of the Covernor-Gencral as their repre¬ 
sentative; the state is to be considered as a feudal territory. 

(Jj) The promise of the ruler, to whom the territory is ceded 
as such, to be a good vassal, to abstain from any relation with 
foreign powers, and to foster as much as possible the prosperity 
of his country and subjects. 

(f) Neither Western nor Eastern foreigners shall he allowed 
to sctdc in the state without the consent of the Dutch authorities 
except for commercial purposes in the seaport towns, 

(d) The Netherlands India Government is entitled to esiabLish 
fortifications or other settlements and to appoint its officiaJs within 
the boundaries of the state. 

(f) A bar on the levying of any taxes without the consent of 
the Government and definite regulations as to the granting of 
concessions to foreigners and Dutch subjects in accordance with 
its officials. 

(/) The legality of some Government regulations for the state’s 
subjects. 

(g) The control of the administration of justice. 

(A) The promise to promote public instruction and vaccination 
against smallpox. 

Some unimportant diflcrcnces may be stated, but in general 
the tenor is the same in all the modern treaties. 

From a superficial point of view it may be said that affairs 
seemed well arranged in this way. Nevertheless experience 
proved the opposite. Its chief lesson was that there was a griai 
gulf between the stipulation and tire fulfilling of even the most 
important clauses. The indigenous rulers generally showed neither 
the will nor possessed the power to carry out the agreements 
they had signM. They lacked the sense of responsibility towards 
their subjects that would have urged them to promote their 
prosperity. On the contrary, in too many cases they considered 
their country and its inhabitants as created for the rulers' sake. 
The Government, however, for the reasons developed above, 
pressed continually for their cordial active co-operation In the 
integral carrying out of the treaties. Hence the will arose to make 
the Dutch influence practically felt also in the internal affairs of 
the states, and, once this desire was felt, the force to carry it 
through became available. 

A more elaborate and exact system of treaties seemed useless 
for the purpose of attaining their fulfilment. It was obvious that 
the rulers attached little importance to the contents of a treaty; 
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it meant for them only a recognition of the supremacy of the 
Government, The practical extent of its overlordship was 
apparently less connected with any clause in a treaty than with 
the consciousness on the rulers’ part of being obliged to conform 
themselves to the explicit will of the more powerful other con¬ 
tracting party> who until then had showed itself more or less 
inclined to let the internal affairs of the states take their course and 
to be content with a certain appearance of goodwill. 

As such an attitude did not mean the fulfilment of a treaty^ the 
political agreements between the Government and the states in 
that form seemed objectionable. From the side of the Govern¬ 
ment it seemed unworthy to be content with something that was 
in effect a sham treaty, whereas in reality it imposed its will upon 
the states. And the indigenous rulers, who knew the real state 
of things just as well as the Government, hardly preferred one 
special form of recognizing their dependency on the Government 
to another. Thus, where the opportunity presented itself, first 
in states where the necessary alteration of ruling methods had 
to be enforced, later also in those where the relations in reality 
bore the character described above, the treaties were substituted 
by the so-ealkd " Korte Verklaring ”—r.e., “ short declaration/' 
These documents consist of no more than three paragraphs, in 
the first and second of which are stated the dependency of the 
state upon the Netherlands and the Netherlanas India Govern¬ 
ment and the veto upon entering into any relation with foreign 
powers, whilst the third only contained the general obligation to 
follow and to maintain all rcgulaDons Issued in regard to the 
state by the Netherlands India Government or on its behalf by 
the Resident Governor, and to obey in general every order issued 
or in future to be issued by the Resident Governor or on his 
behalf. 

Only the more important states, such as the Javanese sultanates 
and those on the east coast of Sumatra and of Borneo, kept treaties 
on the old basis, though in a modernized form. 

It may be asked: what remains of the political existence of a 
state after a declaration like this? It is evident that the Govern¬ 
ment could have seized the opportunity to reduce the indigenous 
rulers to mere rois jainiants and to execute all power in the 
states with it$ own officials as intermediaries. Such a policy, 
however, was not adopted. On the contrary, the aim pursued was 
a greater activity from the side of the princes, a rule in accordance 
with modern principles but executed by them, though for the 
time under a necessary and inevitable supervision. Not only do 
statements in the Statcs-Gcncrai, made by different Governments, 
give evidence for such a conclusion, but manifold instructions to 
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the Resident Governors and clviJ service officials, appointed in the 
states territory, were conformable to It. Still, notwii^tanding the 
nobility of the aim, a principle may prove impracticable. Thus 
a second question arises, whether an alteration of this policy would 
be advisable? 

To answer this question it should he borne in mind that a 
territory as extensive as Netherlands India, consisting of such 
heterogeneous elements, can hardly be governed from a central 
point and by officials only. The Government can only answer 
its true purposes if local organizations, finding their origin in 
the different regions themselves, arc in charge of the affairs on 
as large a scale as possible. This is the only way of adapting 
the principle and methods of the central Government to the l oc al 
state of affairs. Hence the real and great importance the states 
can acquire in future. By history and tradition the princes 
possessed complete rule over their dominions, however insuRi- 
ciently in our opinion thev may have executed their power. In 
future all modern principles of government may be mtroduced 
under Dutch influence; the ruler can fulfil the same task, though 
under supervision. From these traditional rulers the subjects 
w*ould accept new regulations more readily than from any alien 
official. So the states could develop into local units of great 
importance, tile greater because the competence of their rulers, 
on historical grounds, is hardly limited. Though perhaps the 
practicajly absolute and unlimited power of the princes, in which 
the official resorts seem inclined to Wicv'c, may be not more than a 
hypothesis {for in practice it was limited everywhere by customary 
law and by a certain sclf^ovcrnment of tribes and village com¬ 
munities), dieir competence srill remains very extensive. 

Thus also from the point of view of the policy to he adopted, 
the general interest of Netherlands India requires the maintenance 
and even the internal strengthening and development of the states. 
II, therefore, the Government wants to have its principles of rule 
fully carried out in the sutes' territories, any deviation from the 
policy adopted seems at least improbable, as being inexpedient. 


When a prince had signed the short declaration the question 
WOK, in what manner, cxc^t by orders on the part of the 
Rcndent Governors and the officials, the principles of government 
to be earned out in the states could be made known? Formerly 
the contents of the treaty had supplied the answer. By the 
sipmg of such a document the Government and tlic state could 
^ ^reement with regard to this subject, 
^ F^l. ®*^ly m form. The short declaration, however, 
suppj^^ t instructions for the execution of power in the states 
s ou given by the Government. The latter confined itself 
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first to a general reference to the contents of trcatieSi which for- 
mcrljf were concluded with the state concerned, or, if such treaties 
had never existed, to those concluded with the nearest states. In 
the long run, however, such a reference proved insufficient; more¬ 
over, new questions arose which were not foreseen at the tune 
the old treaties were drawn up. As a result of full consideration, 
therefore, in 1914, a “Native States Ordinance" was enacted, 
finally revised in 1929, in which the principles and regulations 
for the rule of the states which were under the rdgime of the short 
declaration were laid down. This ordinance contaitis in the first 
place fundamental principles conccmlng the position of the states 
in the body politic of Netherlands Inffia and the competence of 
their rulers; it decrees further the application of the Netherlands 
Indian Icgisladon in regard to some special subjects; finally It 
regulates the principal points of the internal rule of the states— 
for instance, the finances, the administration of justice, etc. These 
principles generally were not new, but the significance of the 
ordinance was that they were withdrawn by it nom the adminis¬ 
tration and based on law. 

The policy adopted reouires a certain activity on the part of the 
princes. This was entirely new to many of them, who were more 
or less apathetic or conservative. Indeed, they had hardly opposed 
any measures taken by Government officials, but now it was no 
longer sufficient to preserve an attitude of " laissca faire " towards 
the officials' activity. Especially the putting in order of the states’ 
finances stimulated them to take a more active part in the affairs. 

This matter was rather intricate. In the smaller states, rather 
like tribal communities, the levying of regular taxes was unknown. 
In the larger dominions they existed, but the princes had the 
idea, once expressed so tersely by “ Ic rot soleil" in the w'ords: 
“L’^at, e’est moi!” They considered themselves and their 
family entitled to enjoy the full returns of every revenue, ft is 
evident that such a conception was untenable in modern times, 
but it was by no means easy to carry out new principles concern¬ 
ing the finances, which were completely opposed to the view of 
the rulers on this point, especially as in more than one state the 
ruler kept a court and lived in a style out of proportion to the 
small importance of his dominion. 

It would have been still more difficult had not a beginning 
been made by some officials long before the Government system¬ 
atically interfered with the interna! affairs of the states. Occa¬ 
sionally they had succeeded in persuading a prince to spend a part 
of the revenue on behalf of any public purpose, perhaps without 
considering that they thereby made such a ruler accept quite a 
new principle. By different circulars official interest in such 
measures was shown and in the treaues of recent years the exist- 
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cucc of such embryonic treasuries is more than once menuoned; 
sometimes even the obligation to establish them is inserted, and 
a certain development is percepdbic. First it is stated only that 
the ruler disposes of a part of bis income with the object of 
organizing a treasury. A next step meant a fundamental change; 
it was undo'stood that all revenue should be deposited in the 
treasury, although the prince was considered legitimately entitled 
to at least a part of it. In the end matters were clearly put, as 
the separation between the finances of the state and the income of 
the ruler was achieved by the clause, found in the youngest 
treaties, chat all revenue collected must be paid into the treasury 
and that a certain amount should be paid out of it to the ruler 
as a civil list. In the states under “ short declaration ” it is of 
course the same. 

This evolution necessitated a more modern and accurate 
financial admimstratton than had existed before; moreover, as 
much as possible it had to be entrusted to the authority of the 
states themselves. As long as only a certain amount of money 
was put at the disposal of a Government's official by a prince, 
it mattered little how it was administered and expended, if only 
punctual accountability was assured. Once the conception was 
agreed to that the money ought to be considered as public revenue 
of the states, it followed that not an official, representing the 
central Government, should be in charge of their administration, 
but in principle the princes or any other states' authorities. 
Gradually such regulations on the states' finances were issued, first 
by the Resident Governors, later in a consolidated form in the 
Native States Ordinance. It seems worth while to examine their 
leading principle. 

As is the rule with all public revenue an annual estimate has 
to be made. It has to be done by the prince, or by the prince with 
his council, in accordance with the Resident Governor, As for 
the accountabilitv and book-keeping greater expertness and 
accuracy is needed chan are generally to be found in in¬ 
digenous society, these functions usually arc entrusted to 
Huropcan officials. Instructions, however, are issued to pres'Ctit it 
being done without the knowledge of the rulers, who must be 
repeatedly and completely advised of the state of affairs. This 
furnishes an example of the greater activity that is expected from 
them. 

After the budget is worked out an account of it must be 
rendered. This also has to be dealt with by the states' authorities 
in accordance with the Resident Governor, again to stimiilatc their 
activity. Further, the Home Office at Batavb has a special depart¬ 
ment for the states’ finances, which examines all budgets and 
accounts and acts as a kind of audit office. 
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It cannot be denied that not all indigenous princes proved able 
to understand the demands of the new era, Was it their fault? 
They never had been educated for modern rule. Soil there were 
only a few cases where their resistance became so serious that they 
had to be dethroned—and only in one case this was followed by 
annexation and incorporation of the state in the territory under 
direct rule. 

Finally I may deal with the question of the political, social, 
and economic consequences of the new policy towards the s^tes. 

We may state that none of them is any longer of any political 
importance in the international sense of these words. If the larger 
states ever had the qualities for it, the evolution in the nineteenth 
century has made an end of them. In reality they have become, 
as stated above, self-governing parts of Netherlands India, com- 
parable, be it ^‘in comparatione claudicantcwith provinces, 
their extensive oo’mpetcncy being accounted for by their history. 
As such, however, mey can be important, while this competency 
allovvs a very differentiated legislation, adapted to the various 
conditions in the widely differing regions of the Archipelago. 
The ccncralizatioti to which each bureaucratic Government seems 
inclined may be mitigated by their influence. 

The situation of manjr states in more remote f^s of the Outer 
Provinces and the policy of non-interference in their internal 
affairs have made the states generally slower and less liable than 
the Government’s provinces to be affected by the changed econo¬ 
mic conditions, which have resulted from the more prominent 
position Netherlands India has secured in international traifle. 
The continuity of their interna! political forms has also caused 
a certain survival of the existing economic and social organization, 
which at least from a Western point of view is to be considered 
backward to those in the direct territory. Gradually now the old 
economy is superseded by more modern conditions. Especially 
in later years, when peace and internal quiet were no longer 
interrupted and a sufficient amount of money could be spent for 
the development of the population, the states shared continually 
in the changes of the economic life and, thanks to the measures 
taken under guidance of the Government’s officials, also in the 
benefits of modem institudons, which bring social improvemenL 
Increased education, better public health, medical aid, the reclaim¬ 
ing of land for plantations, the erection of other enterprises will 
make the inhabitants of the states come up to the level of the 
population of the direct territory. 

Whatever the future may bring, the foregoing pages may 
suffice to give the Impression that after the politic^ relations 
between the Government and the stares had once taken their new 
form the development of the states was carried on diligently. It 
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was a work of consolidatioii and peaceful coostmetion on the basis 
that was laid down in a former period, during which the Dutch 
supremacy was estabbshed, externally perhaps less brillianc than 
the lancr, but internally doubdess of equal value as that funda- 
mental work. The results of it have already benefited the in¬ 
digenous peoples of Netherlands India, cqxcEally the inhabitants 
of the nauve states, and should do so even more in the future. 
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CHINA HOUSE 
Bv P, T, Ho 

(President of the London Chinne Studenu' Union) 

The nerd for a centre for the meeting of Chinese students in 
this country, as well as for the promotion of Sino-British friend¬ 
ship, had been long felt by the Chinese students and British 
friends of China, but the quesdon did not go beyond discussions 
until recently, when the Universities’ China Comniittee very 
^ncrousty devoted a portion of the grant they received out of 
the returned ^xer Indemnity Fund, endowed for the purpose 
of creadng Chinese lectureships and studentships in this country, 
lor the establishment of a house, now named China House, in 
an^cr to that long-felt need- The much cherished hope of 
seeing such a home for the Chinese students established is at last 
rcalii^ in a glorious form, 

China House is ideally and imposingly situated in the centre of 
Bloomsbury* No one can miss it, this landmark of Sino-British 
friendship, when pacing along Gower Street (No, 91). 

Its interior decorations are unique; a very harinonious blending 
of Chinese and European designs and colour, typifying tlw very 
characteristic of the House itseB. 

February 17 saw the opetung of the House, amidst a gathering 
of over a hundred Chinese and English, Dr, A, D, Lindsay, 
Mptcr of Balliol College, Oxford, and Chajiman of the Univer* 
sides’ China Committee, in a very charming speech declared the 
House open. He was followed by Dr. W. C. Chen, Chinese 
Chvg^ d'Affaires, who read an apprectanon on behalf of the 
Chinese Minister, who was away at Geneva. Then Dr. Sze, on 
behalf of all the various societies (mendoned below), thanked 
the Univcrsides' China Committee for their wonderful gift to the 
Chinese, while Mr, H. T. Sikock, Deputy Warden of China 
House, explained the various fadltrics China House offers to 
Chinese students. 

The opening of China House provides the many Chinese 
organizations with permanent hca^uarters, TTic organizations 
now having their offices there arej The Central Union of Chinese 
Students in Great Britain and Ireland, The London Chinese 
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Students* Union^ The Chinese Students’ Christian Union, the 
London Chinese Association (Chinese merchants), and The China 
Society, consisting of British people who are interested in China. 

The facilities offered by China House to Chinese students arc 
worthy of record. Extreme hardship had been repeatedly experi¬ 
enced by new students arriving in London in the dead of night, 
and being absolute strangers without any friend to greet tndr 
arrival they would not Imow where they cO’Uld put up for the 
night. Often they were landed at expensive hotels. China House 
has rooms to meet such emergencies, not only in the case of a 
newdy arrived student (who has only to menrion the address on 
his arrival in London), but also in the case o£ a student paying 
a week-end visit to London from the provinces. 

Again, a student, at the end of his stay in England, often finds 
he has not sufficient money to do ranch sight-seeing on his home¬ 
ward journey and, in many eases, to pay for his pssage. China 
House offers another privdege to him. He is exempted from 
membership fees throughout his stay if he deposits a suna of fiffeen 
pounds on his arrival, which will be returned to him in its entirety 
when he leaves for home. 

In China House a Chinese student finds many opportunities 
of meeting his fellow students or British friends, besides at the 
regular weekly meeting of the student societies. He is also able 
to return hospitality to his British friends by entertaining them 
in China House when he is not in a position to do so in his 
own lodgings. 

The Universities’ China Committee has also appinted an 
adviser to Chinese students in the prson of Mr. H. T. Sllcock, 
who has his office in China House and who will render cve^ 
assistance he can to Chinese students reading lodgings, admis¬ 
sion to colleges, introduction to British mends, etc. 

The establishment of China House is the opening of a new 
chapter in the history of Sino-Bridsh friendly relations, and every 
Chinese wishes the House long life and prosperity. 
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INDIAN WOMEN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL MEETING AND REPORT FOR TWO 
YEARS ENDING OCTOBER 90 . 1939 . 

The general meeting of the Indian Women’s Education Asso¬ 
ciation was held in the Lecture Hall, 21, Cromwell Road, London, 
S-W. 7, on Thursday, October 20, 1932, at 4 o’clock. 

Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e. (Chairman of the 
Committee), presided, and amongst those present were Princess 
Sophia Duleep Singh, Lady MuUick, Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi, 
Miss Ashworth, Mrs. Bahadurji, Mi^ Beg, Miss Beck, Mrs. Bhada, 
Mr. fihlwandawala, Mr. and Mrs. Bonarjee, Miss Dutt, Mrs. 
Haigh, Mr. and Mrs. Kotval, Miss Martin, Mr. ]. D. Moos, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. B. Pithawalla, Mrs. Polak, Miss Raut, Mrs. and Miss 
Gordon Roy, Miss Toogood, Mr. Vajijdar, and Mr. E. Oliver, 
Hon. Secretary, 

The Hon, Secretary, Mr. E. Oliver, read the notice convening 
the meeting, and was then requested by the Chairman to read 
the following report; 

The two years under review have shown a steady maintenance 
of progress according to the purpose and policy of the Association. 
The Committee consider applications for scholanhip grants, and, 
after careful investigations Into the character and qualifications of 
applicants, endeavour to select the most digibte candidate for the 
annual scholarship. 

The work of the Association is becoming increasingly recog¬ 
nized and appreciated in India, and the Calcutta Branch continues 
to render valuable service, both in recommending suitable candi¬ 
dates of whom they have personal knowledge, and, even more 
important, in placing them, on their return to India, in educa¬ 
tional positions of authority which give scope to the exercise of 
thdr qualifications. An essential conation is that candidates must 
possess an adequate knowledge of, and familiarity with, the 
English language; otherwise the student would be unduly handi- 
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capped, as has actually happened, in following lectures and 
competing under like conditions with English students. 

I^s. Basak, the scholar for i930'3i, has shown herself to be a 
very great credit to the Association, She was given a brilliant 
report by the principal of her College, and took her Teaching 
Diploma with a term to spare. Like Mss Vakil, who read a pper 
containing an account of her experiences as an Indian student 
over here at our last general meeting, Mrs. Basak was invited, to 
give her impressions of her residence and work in England. 

In a descriptive letter she relates how she decided to come 
earlier than the appointed time in order to learn something of her 
environment in advance. The academic year begins in October, 
and she arrived in England in |uly. She commenced work at 
once by attending the summer course of the Montressor College 
(Studio House), and by taking language lessons at the Bca'litz 
School. During this preliminary period she made many happy 
friendships and acquaintances. When the College opened she was 
glad to find that there were other Indian students there, and she 
was fortunate in discovering a spirit of friendliness and good 
comradeship existing throughout the College. 

She adds that she never experienced the least diihculty in 
following the lectures, and she found the tutors most considerate 
and ready to help in every respect. Her first term was occupied 
with attending lectures and classes. Many of the lessons were 
demonstration lessons, some given by the College tutors and some 
by the mistresses themselves in elementary schools. She also 
visited many different kinds of schools, such as nursery schools, 
secondary schools, public schoob, technical schools, working 
women s institutes, Montressor schools, etc. 

In the second term she herself beg^ to take an aedve part in 
teaching. As she had had previous experience of this in India, 
she found it congenial from the very first, and the work offered 
no difficulties. The children were obedient and responsive, and 
she had no trouble in maintaining discipline. She lays particular 
Stress on the general atmosphere of goodwill and camaraderie in 
all her associations. 

The candidate chosen for the 1931-32 scholarship was Miss 
Monica Dull, b.a., b.t., who had previously had three years’ 
teaching experience, and has been in residence at the Maria Grey 
Training College rince last October. Very favourable reports 
have been received of Miss Dutt’s progress and conduct generally. 
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This year yotir Committix iind themselves in the happy 
position of being able to offer two scholarships, and they have 
awarded one of these scholarships to a student who has the most 
excellent credentials and has been specially sponsored by high 
authorities personally known to members of your Committee. 
The student in quesdon is Miss Indira V. Raut, an m.a. of Bombay 
University, who has been Principal of the Vanita Vishratn English 
School for girls in Bombay, a post to which she will return on 
completing her training for the English Teaching Diploma next 
year. 

The candidate for the second scholarship has been reconi''^ 
mended, after due consideration of a number of other applications, 
by the Calcutta Committee, and has been approved by your Com¬ 
mittee. She is Miss Roshan Jahan Beg, B.a., of the Muslim Girls’ 
High School, Lucknow. With regard to the students mentioned 
in the last report, your Committee have been very glad to receive 
good accounts from Miss Vakil, who has been appointed head of 
the Tata Zoroastrian Girls’ School at Navsari, and Is doing most 
useful work In training the teachers under her. 

The death of Sir Basanta Mullick has been a severe loss to the 
Committee, to whom he gave invaluable assistance both by his 
ready and active cooperanon and the experienced wisdom of his 
counsel. In testimony of their deep regard for him, the Com* 
mince unanimously passed the following resolution moved by 
the Chairman: 

That this meeting desires to record the deep loss die Association 
and Indian educadon generally has suffered by the lamented death 
of Sir Basanta Mullick. During the short time he had been a 
member of the Committee he had shown great and practical 
interest in the work of the Association, and his intimate know¬ 
ledge of Indian educational affairs had been of exceptional service 
to his colleagues.” 

The Committee also deeply regret the death of one of the 
Association’s Vice-Presidents, Lady Dorabji Tata, and of their 
esteemed colleague, Mrs. Evelyn Bowie. 'The Committee are 
glad to welcome the assistance of Lady Mullick to fill one of the 
vacancies. 

Last year the Wedderburn certiheate and prize books were 
awarded to Mrs. Basak on taking her Diploma. These awards 
for 1932 will be considered in due course when the result of the 
hnal examination is known. 
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The statements of accounts for the two years arc open for 
inspection, 

nie Chairman, in reviewing the work of the Assoaation, saio 
that the report was brief, as bccitnc a small body, but it was a 
record of sound work developed on lines which had been found 
to give the best rcstilts. In the early days of the Association the 
Committee aimed not only at providing women graduates of India 
with a training in this country, but at finding them suitable 
scholastic positions on their remrn home, where they were to have 
opportunities of training others as teachers- The latter obligation, 
however, proved to be very difficult to carry out at such a distance, 
so that when there was formed the Calcutta Branch, which could 
co-operate in selecting and recommending the most eligible candi¬ 
dates from a number of applicants, and in finding suitable posts or 
work for them after their return, the arrangement was welcomed 
by your Committee, and has worked very well since it was 
adopted. 

On the whole, the Associatioji had been fortunate in the type of 
students who have enjoyed the benefits of the scholarships. To 
take two recent examples, Miss Vakil had found a most useful 
scope for her exceptional abilities as head of the Tata College at 
Navsari, and Mrs. Basak, whose account of her experiences in 
London had just been read, and who took her Diploma with 
a term to spare, had also been well placed in useful work on her 
return to C^cutta. 

The Committee was happy both in being able to award two 
scholarships in the present year and in having two most promising 
recipients of these grants. Miss Indira Raut bad filled a dis¬ 
tinguished scholastic position in Bombay, to which she will return 
on completing her course of training here; she was, moreover, 
closely related to a lady who had taken an important part in the 
public life of India and who would be well known to some of 
those present today—Dr. Rakhmabai. Miss Roshan Jahan Beg, 
our second scholar, came with excellent testimonials and holds out 
promise of doing credit to the Association. 

The Chairman then read a message from Lady Wedderbum, 
whose health unfortunately did not permit her to be present, 
offering her best wishes for the success of the meeting and of the 
Association. 

Turning to the losses by death suffered by the Associatitm, the 
Chairman said that by the passing of Sir Basanta MuUick the 
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Committee had been deprived of the services of an invaluable 
colleague. His deep knowledge of the educational problems and 
his keen personal interest in the work and objects of the Assotda' 
don were the measure of their loss. They were glad, however, to 
welcome in his place Lady MuUlck, whose interest was no less 
wholehearted in the objects and work of the Associadon. 

The Chairman then called upon the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. 
Kotval, to explain the main features of the statement of accounts. 

Referring to the matter of payment for membership, the Chair¬ 
man said that the subscripdons were merely nominal and were 
meant to indicate members' interest in the Assooadon, It would 
be idle to hope for a substantial contrihudon towards additional 
scholarships from this source for serving Indian needs and pur¬ 
poses. Such funds should come from India, which was intelligent 
enough to know its educadonal needs and quite capable of paying 
for the same without asking for foreign help. It would be 
humiliating, in his judgment, for India to rely on outside aid for 
her educational advancement. It was computed that about 
had to be provided for the total expenses of each student, and it 
was open to anyone to contribute this sum for the traimng of a 
graduate in teachership here. TTie Assodadon w'as prepared to 
take charge of any number of students sent with such provision, 
and the ladies of the Committee would be most willing to give 
them every assistance and guidance, as they had done for years. 

In conclusion, the Chairman expressed warm recognition of the 
assiduous attendance given by members of the Committee, 
coupling with this tribute the names of Miss Ashworth and Mrs. 
Haigh as educational experts,and to the work of the Hon. Secretary 
and Hon. Treasurer. He also acknowledged the convenience 
afforded by the Northbrook Society for Committee meetings. He 
moved the adoption of the report and statement of accounts. 

The motion was carried after it was seconded by Lady Mulltck, 
and supported by Miss Ashworth, who in the course of a very 
informative address said i 

“One great obstacle to the progress of women’s education 
among the masses was the difficulty of obtaining women teachers 
of good social class and efficiency. The prqfesaon of teaching 
was most unpopular with Indian women and parents of good 
class would not allow their girls to submit themselves for the 
necessary course of training. It had been found necessary to staff 
the schools either with men or with women of low caste who, 
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cntifcly imculmrcd, were sent to training colleges for a few years 
of intensive cramming and then put in charge of schools to carry 
on as best they could. Naturally schools thus staffed were hope¬ 
lessly inefficient and unpopular with both parents and girls. 
The Indian Women’s Education Association sought to meet this 
difficulty by offering to Indian girls of the cultured classes, who 
were graduates of an Indian university, scholarships to enable 
them to come to England for a year’s training in a college for 
teachers, in the hope that, after completing their course, they 
w’Ould return to India and train others in the art of teaching. 
It could be claimed that the Association had met with some con¬ 
siderable success. Girls of good family and of high academic 
qualifications had applied for these scholarships; most of them 
had had a most successful career here, and on their return to India 
had obtained high responsible positions in which they were able 
to radiate some of their own enthusiasm to raise the whole status 
of the profession and thereby to make the schools attractive and 
successful. 

The Chairman moved that Lady Simon, who had been com¬ 
pelled to relinquish her Eiiembcrship of the Committee on account 
of pressure of public engagements, be elected Vice-President in 
place of the late Lady Tata. Miss Martin seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Vacancies on the Committee 

Mrs, Haigh proposed that Sir Ernest Hotson, late Acting 
Governor of Bombay, be invited to join the Committee. Seconded 
by Miss Martin and carried unanimously. 

Miss Ashworth proposed that Professor Hamley, member of 
the Council of the London Day Training College, be invited to 
become a member of the Committee, Seconded by Princess Sophia 
Duicep Singh and carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Polak proposed and Mrs. Kotval seconded a motion to 
invite Mrs. Gordon Roy to join the Committee. Carried 
unanimously. 

The proceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Some Aspects op Indian Foseign Tkaije^ *757 By Ourga Parihad, 

N.A., PH.D.i Profe&sof of Ecdoomics Forman Christian Cbllcgt, Lahoce. 

(Ra^kmrd by Sip Axpped CitATraiTON.) 

This book really deals with the sea-borne trade of India during the 
eighteenth and nineiecnih centuries^ though for the fifty years before 
Plassey (1757) it purports tn no more than briefly dejcfibe the opcradarti of 
the several European Companies^ each engaged in endeavouring to secure 
for itself a prlviJegedp if not actually monopolistic;, position Ln the commi^ice 
between Southern Asia and the Wercera nations of Europe bordering on 
the Adanuc- Portugal had led the way at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century and was fc^lowcd by Holland, Englandi FranceT and Denmark in 
the course of the neat two hundred years. With varying fortunes they had 
opened up a not inconsiderable trade and had carried into the East the 
animodties and rivalries of the West. Torilorlal acquiudnii beyond the 
establish mem of secure trading bas« was not part of thdr polirics, and 
aggressive warfare was confined to maritime operations chi^y between 
themselves. The Portuguese, it ij cmei, had occupied the country round 
Goa and the Dutch had obtained a kind of potidcal supremacy in Ceylofij 
and such influence along the coast of Java as uldmately enabled diem at a 
much laDcr date to bea>me supreme in the Eastern archipelago. In India 
at the beginning of the eighceenth ccntiuy European influence W'as confined 
to die Qeighbotirhoad of the factories and was directed to the promotioa of 
commercial intercourse. Imports were mainJy in the form of bullion and 
metals, such as lead, copper* dn, and merenry, with some broad doth and 
other woollen goods. The exports were chiefly cotton and silk fabrics, 
cotton prDp raw silk, pepper, saltpetre, sugar, and indigo, to which may 
be added some minor iorms such as drugs, diamonds, and other jewels^ 
The trade was far from static in. character owing to die growing com- 
petidon in sugar and indigo nf the West Indian Islands and the diminishing 
demand for spices consc<}Ucnt upon the discovery of winter fodder for 
cattle* The long years of war with France exhausted the belligerents, and 
after the treaty of Utrecht was signed in 1713 there were marked inercaies 
in the volume of Fas torn trade. Our author furnishes such statisdcal data 
as are apparently available regarding the v-alue of this trade, but }ndging 
by the tabular statements given in the appendix the evidence is not very 
accurate, and hli analysis fails to pre^nr anything more than a hlurred and 
imperfect picture of the external trade during ihta period. Probably notliing 
more is now possible. An examination of the data suggests that by the 
middle of the century the total value of the imports from Europe was 
under /^i,ooo,ooa The exparti, valued at the shipping ponx» were un¬ 
doubtedly on a larger scale due to the remission of proEts from the internal 
trade in which Europeans engaged. Of this die coasml traffic from port 
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to port Mi^s very remimcTadvc nnd ivak reiadveJy oE much greater Import 
ance thaji These developments^ combined with the growing aiurthy 

coaxquent upon tile decay of [he Moghul Empire, enabled the European 
Companies to greatly enhance their status in ihc country and increase their 
establisiimeAEs. Their armed forces from mere factory guards became dis^ 
dplLned troops whose aid was sought by contendiog nadve princes. The 
war of the Austrian Succession spread to the Orient^ and the English and 
the French Companies were involved in it, and for some years alter it was 
Concluded in Europe by the treaty of Aix-h-Chapdle (1749). The far- 
reaching and ambitious projects of Dupleiv were Anally countered by the 
genius of Clive, and for a short mtE!n'’al there was comparative Lnacdom 
In 1756 the Seven Years' War began, and hoscilidcs were renewed between 
the French and English Companies, Coniemporaocously In Bengal, the 
Nawab Siraj-uddowla, quite ignorant of events in EuxopCi attacked the 
Bengal factories^ captured Calcutta, and perpetrated the tragedy of the 
" Black Hole/' Madras with some difEculty assembled a u mall Acet and 
army and despaEehed them to the Hockghly to recover the posidon. Calcutta 
was soon leoccupLcd, and a few months later the troops of the Nawab were 
routed by Clive at die battle of Plassey. Thereafter the East India Company 
became a rubng power and uJdmaedy dominaiit in Indla^ Mr.^ Durga 
Parshad deals very fairly with the nnt very ereditable transacdous of the 
sueeecding years and reduces to leasonable Agures the extent to which 
Dengai was plumkred by the sa^vants of the Company before the anthoHues 
in London realized the resprandbUides which had been thrust upon them. 
The facts are parent i there was no fabulous wealth to drain away, and the 
withdrawals from India can be ascertained from the records of the sales 
effected in London and on the Continent by the trading Companies- For 
a dme the flow of buUion to the East almost ceased, and the comms^eial 
nperadons of the Company were largely financed by the purchase of private 
bills of exchange by which individuals remitted their funds home and by 
the slowly growing demand for imports of manufactured goods. From 
1765 to 1793 the Compny enjoyed a monopoly of the fomgn trade from 
its own icrriioriei, but there was considerable compeddou from the French, 
Dutch^ and Danish settlements. From 1753 to 1813^ in addition to the 
limited private trade which had been allowed to the comuianders and 
olfioers ^ the Company's vessels, the Company was required to provide 
j,ooo tons of outward and homeward carrying capadey for privileged private 
n-aders. In 1813 the trade to India was opened to private individuals on 
condidon that they traded only through the ports of Calcucca, Bombay^ and 
Madras in vessels not under 350 tons burden, hut they were sdll excluded 
except by special lieeuoe from engaging in the coastal trade. Finally, in 
[@33, when the Company's Charter was renewed, it was required to sur¬ 
render all its commercial rights, privileges, and property in return for an 
annuity chargeable on the Indian revenues, 

Ii is beyond the scope of this review to follow Mr. Durga Parshad 
through his presentment of the tangled data upon which hJs account of the 
growreh of India s external trade is based. It must suffice to say that a very 
intricate and in some aspects a highly technical business has been described 
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withoDt the cxaggcraiion at bittcraw which has s* often marred the 
acxGunts of previous Indian writers od the sub^tee. EnglLshmen rnay wcfl 
be proud of their schic^^enieaU in india, aJid at the ss.mt dme acknowledge 
that fram the standpoint of the accuinulated expericnee of today much was 
done in the past that can only bo justified by taking into consideration the 
pressure of cancurrent erciits viewed in the light of such public opinioa as 
then existed. The gradual acquisition of a great empire by a trading 
Company was without precedent in the history of mafiktndf and the itiEniic 
variety of episodes arising thereffoin gave rise to lutich controversy of a 
bitter nature. The porliorDcntary enquiry imo the conduct of ClivCp the 
impeachment of HasdngSp and the pedodiod dbeussioos over the renewal 
of the Charter were opportunicks, fully availed of^ to cast aspersions on 
both individuais and the general admjoistralion. Much evidence that was 
biassed, distorted, or had no foundation in facta was recorded, and 6ese 
records have in recent years been used by those disconcenied with British 
rule to frame a general indLccmeat against the justice of our adrolDistratiaf]. 
In the field of economic, with which we are now ccmccrned, it has been 
asserted that we have exploited India purely for our owu benefit* that we 
plundered Bengal and reduced ii to indcsmhahlc poverty; that we wantonly 
destroyed the indigenous handicrafts of India to make a market lor our 
factones and foun^cs; that wc adopted a policy which has deprived the 
people of that diversity of occupations which can only be obtained by the 
application of capical to the industrial udhzation of the products of the 
Mr. Dtirga Par shad's studies throw light on these questions and 
furnish data from original sources which is of value in determining not 
only the justice, but also the adequacy^ of the measures taken from dmc to 
time to solve the complicated aod difficult problcins which were thrust 
upon what was at first mciely a commercial organizatiop trading for profit. 
The monograph covers too wide a field within its restricted limits for 
adequate treatment of the many issues involved in the commercial relations 
of a sulxDntioeot with the rest of the worlds but its perusal by Indian 
students will ^ve them a fair idea of the way in which their country has 
progressed^ 

Much patient research has in recent years vindicated the character of 
Warren Hastings tom the aipersions to which it was subjected at the end 
of the eighieenth century^ and It would be of advantage if an equal effort 
could be made to place in true perspective the reairtioiis of what w^as going 
on in Europe at that dine oo the course of Indian trade and commerce. 

Mr^ Durga Parshad supports the view that the decline of Indian manu¬ 
factures was due to the d^iberate acdon of the Enghsb authorities. Europe 
was dien engaged tn the wars following the French Rcvoludoh^ England 
was in the early throes of the industrial revnludon and was carrying the 
major portion of the financial burden of the titanic struggle with France; 
kss than one-third of India was under British rule, and the rest of the 
country was in a state of discord, if not anarchy, due to the lack of any 
central control ling power^ No doubt the external trade suffered from the 
restraiDts imposed by toriHs and by the war, but these had no influence on 
the internal markets^ which were adversely affected by the growing poverty 
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ci the people coiuequcni upon a Kdcury of aJm^ost condnuoiu wsr 2nd 
rapincp When tht fhsx-Bntarimat was EnaJly «cablkhed iDdJgcndiu iiidu^ 
tries took on a rtew lease of Life. Wealth incrased, and ihc growing needs 
of a rapidly increasing popuIadi^A were maioly met by the producdoiu of 
local erafumen. The failure of Indb to reipond to the changes brought 
about by the indiutria) re^'olutioii was partly due to the indifference of the 
Intel Icciual dasics, who despised manual labour and considered commerce 
beneath their dignity. Only in comparatively recent years have they 
abandcuied this intolerant atdtude. It waSp however^ lack of capital more 
than anything else that delayed matters. Hie trading classes had wealth 
which they employed very lucratively in their hminesSi the rest of the 
country hoarded any surplus that came to them in the form of bullioD or 
jewels and thereby sterilized it Only very slowly did the idea of Joint- 
stock enterprise take root in the country^ and even novif it is looked upon 
with suspicion by the majority. Our author condemns the laistcs fair^ 
attitude of the [Ddian Government towards industry as dictated by spedai 
ecouomie conditiniis in England, and there is no doubt that at times 
Manchester W'as in ihc background when economic questions were undtf 
discussioOp but on broad lifies, at any rate, Manchester may claim that its 
interests were not inconsistent vdth the wdfan: of India. The opening up 
of the country by rail way Sp the provision of irrigadoD, and the combatmg 
of famine were primary dudes which fully engaged all the resources that 
could be obtained. Premature industrial vcftiurcs would certaitily have 
fwoved failures and would have weakened the steadily improving credit of 
the Government which was vitally ne^ssary to carry out its major pro- 
gramme of public works. Looking at the world today, it may be fairly 
idaimed for the British administration that in respect to material develop¬ 
ment^ though mistakes have been madc„ the general policy was sotind and 
has yielded results which place the country in an enviable position among 
the nadom. 


YiAiis Of Dcsuntts IkdiAp 1926-19^2. By J. Coatman, c,!.e. (JonatAan 
Citp^^y IQS- 6d, net. 

by F. G* Pratt.) 

Professor Coatmaii's book has been wriiicji with two main purposes^ 
The first b to show that the coiutitudonal changci now emerging in India 
are one of the '"big movements In human affairs*'' and destined to trans¬ 
form completely the status of India and her relations with the miter world. 
They arc being brought about not by temporary or local causes, but by the 
sbw moving and in the end uresistible power of the great ideals which are 
The cofner-stopes of the Briiish Commonwealth of Nations. HLi second 
purpose is to show whai; indcjcd. musi stand out immtstakahly in any im¬ 
partial survey of these difficult and critical yearip that their events were in 
the main directed and controlled by Lord IrwtnT courage and statcsmaji^ 
ship* and that it was hU initiative which determined the lines of a con* 
stETicti ve policy for the reconcikinen.t of the clarnis and aspirations of India 
with the rights and obligations of Great Britain. It is true, as Professor 
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Coatnun poifiis oyt* that the VLccray ^Iwap ^amu a ipcdaL burdcQ of 
responsibility because of his power to overruk: the opintoo of h\s Coundh 
but the power is rareJy exerdsed. k is only the excepdonal Viceroy« the 

daring pilot La eitronity," who in a diiEctilt and dangerous passage wiU 
have the skill to set hi* own course and the courage to malnLam k in the 
face of all obstaetr*. 

The narradve has two proiogucs, the hrst of which dJls in the imme¬ 
diate background in the recent pasCp axkd the second a merfe distant 
background, which goes back w the origins of Brimh rule. And 
here the author enquires why the time lag has been so great before the 
bcginiuEigi of India's approach to the full nadoDal stature achieved by 
other members of tho British Commonwealth. He finds the reason solely 
in the social and economic backwardness of nioeteenth-century India, 
May it not, however, be suggested that saincthing may also be attributed 
to the c^ration from quite an early period of the nineteenth century of 
influences and modes of thought, which still survive and arc still convinced 
that the hands of the clock have been moving too fast and must now be 
set back? 

The chapter on maimal and moral foundations of modern India is 
good so far as it goes, hut hardly justifies Its dde. On the other hand, the 
chapter on "Parties and Personalities*" is valuable and inieratkig, for 
Professor Ccatman writes about person* with whom he was in frequent 
and mtimatc pcTscmal contacL The only atception is probably Mr, Gandhi, 
who is dkmissed a Little too summarily as a '* dangerous sham.*" llieie is 
no mention of the '* desire for social bettmnent of the Indian masses," 
which Lord Irwin, writing in Poiitrcsl speaks of as probably the 

Strongest naotive of action in the minds of Mr. Gandhi and many other of 
the Congress leaders/' H the Congress is really " the party of privilege 
and uefted infercft^ it is strange that their chosen leader should be a 
Tdaloyan. 

The historical chapters are a close and detailed account of the five stormy 
years of Lord Irwin's viccroyalty and carry the story on as far ai the end of 
the second Round-Table Conference. Professor Coatman expresses doubts, 
which many have shared, as to the manner m which Lord Willingdon 
handled the situation which ended in Mr. Gandhi's arrest 

The book provides much maierbl for sound judgment on Endian affairs 
and problems, and Professor Coatman may be congraTubiied on the succcm 
with which he has achieved the main objects which he set bc/ofe himself 
In writing ii. 


The Indian Statis and th^ Govexnwest of India. By K. M. Panikkar. 
Second edition. {Martin Hopt^imon^ 10s. 6d. net 

{Pletnewcd by Hook Mouon, m.p.) 

The first edition of this work, published in 19127, has always been 
regarded as a standard work on the constitutional relations between the 
Indian States and the Paramount Power. Since then the problem has 
assumed immediate political importance, and the proposed federation of 
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India may well povc to be the only solution of what pmenised to be a 
question ol cvcT-incrcasiiig complexity and difficulty. 

Mr. Panikkar takes the point o£ view of the Princes who complain 
that during the last century and a quarter the Paramount Power has cn- 
croached unjustifUbly on the treaty rights of the States: but he is too fair- 
minded and, it may be added, loo detached an historian to aBOciaic hlm^ 
self with those who attribute this cncroachmenc to a mere lust for power. 
He recogniacs that it arises to a large atrnt out of ihe economic and com¬ 
mercial unification of the Indian jub^ontinent and the devdopmem of 
means of transport. 

The history of the British relations with the States falls mto three phases. 
Up K> iBiJ Britain was only one of a number ol political powers in India, 
and the majority oE treaties entered into up to that time wot miended to 
strengthen our position. They were, therefore, in the majority of uses, 
■* in fact and not only la theory, treaties of alliance.'" From 1&13 until the 
Mutiny the Princes were kfi largely in their own devices, a policy modified 
only by a aiimbcr of aunexatious. Wheu the Crown toot over responsi¬ 
bility afia the Mutiny, the policy of anocnatSon was abandtmed and by a 
necessary consequence there was a great development of the doctrine of 
interveniion, both to secure a certain minimtiro of good government and 
such a degree of co-ordination and co-operation between British 
fnHia and the States as the Goveramenc of India deemed necessary in the 
interests of the couutry as a whole. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to an eiaminatioa of the exten¬ 
sion of the right* over the Indian States which the Paramount Power 
claimed to exeicisc- That some of these were tinjuiiifiabk was admitted 
by Lord Chelmsford, who said: " There is no doubt that with ^e growth 
of new cooditious and the unification of India under the British power, 
political doemnes have constantly developed. ... The change ... has 
come about in the iptcrais of India as a whole. ... We cannot deny, 
however, that the Treaty position has been affected and that a l^y of 
usages, in some cases arhitiary, but always benevolent, has come mto bemg. 

The oew edition coutains a valuable chapter called *' The Future, which 
explains the reasons for the initiative of the Princes in proposing federation 
at the first Round-Table Conference. The author points out that although 
the States are legally independent units they have, in fact, long ceased to 
be so. and the Government of India does at present exercise In relation to 
them powers with regard to foreign relations, defence, customs, c^- 
munications, and the coercion of recalcitrant states which are appropriate 
to a federal government. He suggests, tbcreforc, that the offer to join a 
legal federation does not in fact subject the States to a much greaier 
degree of control than is at present exercised, while it will give them a 
considerable voice in that existiog central govc^enU 

The Princes are also aware that with changes in the political constitution 
of British India their own position must be affected. A large proportion 
of their ministers and officials arc drawn from British India, a^ the 
peoples of the States tend to regard British Indian politicians as ih^ i^n 
leaders. " The Government of India, whether Indian or Anglo-Indian, has 
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lo remember that ihe age of LawreEu;cj DufleriR^ and CtifwsR disappeared 
with ihe rise of an integral nadonaUmi in India. Nor are die Princes en¬ 
titled to for^ drat die polidcal evolution of a hundred years lies between 
thexn and iheir ancestors, who fought with the Bridsh Govcrumcfii and 
negotiated treadcs . , . and it is a forlorn hope to think of rc-cstablishing 
an the ha^ of a suriendcr by ihc British Government the Itidta of many 
States." 


Is^ntAN Caste Custosis. By L. S. S. O^Malky, c,i.i.+ (Retd.). (Ch/h- 
Mdge UniPcrshy Prerr.) 6$* net. 

(Rritkw^d hy P. K. Wattal.) 

Mr. O^Malley wrote an cminendy readable report on the Bengal Census 
of 1911^ but, as the general reader docs not care to go thraugb a census 
report^ he will welcome this small book of iSa pages, which contains an 
interesting account of an Insdtution which exists only in India and which 
must scern queer ia many ways to persons who have never been to Indian 
It will, for instance:^ not be easy for an English reader to understand why 
food cooked with water is defiled if persons dot belonging to the same 
caste enter the place where it is being cooked or eaten, but food cooked 
with gki or clarified butter can be eaten fairly freely. It was some time ago 
w'hen the late Maharaja of Jaipur chartered a steamer and took large casks 
of Gaiig)^ water and every article of food for his visit to England. But 
the sarne feat was repeated on a very modest scale when Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya visited London as a delegate to the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference in 1931. Though spiritual authority is not nowadays supported by 
temporal power and civil rights axe safeguarded by the Caste Duabilitics 
Removal Act, outcascing sdll involves social and rdJgious disabiiitici 
which very few Hindus can with impunity disregard. 

The chapter on Untouchables^ or Aarifanr, as they art now calted, will 
be read with cojisiderahlc interest in view of the heroic efforts now being 
made in India to gel rid of untouchability by moral persuasion and ]cgi*‘ 
ladon. Few would be disposed to diiagree with Mr+ O^Malley in his 
statement of the case, but one wonders if it is true today that separate 
schculs for the depressed classes are ** in the opinion of many the most 
hopeful line of advance/* 

People in England may find it difficult to understand why w much 
Stress U being laid in India on the question of temple entry to die exclu¬ 
sion of economic and social uplift of the Untouchables. Bui there is no 
doubt that this attack on orthodoxy, if successful, will purify Hiudidsm 
and will give new life and new hope to these classes as no mere economic 
uplift can do. 

After carefully weighing the pro* and cons of caste, the author iodines 
to the view that the abclitiQn of caste in the present state of Indian society 
would be attended with danger^ as st is chiefly casic which checks vice and 
keeps up the standard of propriety* particularly among the lower castes. 
It would therefore be necessary to find an adequate {if not a better) sub¬ 
stitute before the existkig baris of morality ii destroyed. 
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Hazard of Asians Hichuands and Dbsuts. By W. Bqsshnrd. Illu&tniicd. 
{Fi^urvhend.) 5s* net 

Mr* Bos^hard belonged DO the Trinkicr Ejipcditipn^ of whose aedvid^ 
accounts tuLve already been issued. THU volume contains an accouni of 
the an thorns terrible experience in Ladakh, over ihe Kafakorum and Kuiv 
lun RangeSt and in the Taklarnnkam in Chinese TufkestaDi The account 
Is certainly most fascinating, and should, indeedt be read by all who like to 
learn of arduous and mcccssfiil adventures in inhaspitable surroiindbgs. 
The author can be congratulated upon die endurance he has shown and 
upon the most fascinating photogruphsp 


The DALHOVsrE-PHATRE CoRRESPONiaENCE, Edited with notes by 

D. G. E. Hah. {Orford Unkmity PrfssJ) 305, net 
Private letters wriDm by administrators and palitidans often disclose 
when published more matcxial for the understanding of politics than official 
papers. This corrcspondcince, which is now in the possession of the 
Uaiversiiy of Rangoon^ is no exception, and we are grateful to Mr^ Hall 
for undertaking a cUfficuli task* Burma is rather ncglecied, compared with 
India^ in the minds of the British public. The present book deals with the 
second Burmese war and the firm establishment of British rule* Lord 
Dalhousie wat exacting^ but he was also human in his rcladons with his 
subordinates. The letters, kept 100 long from the public cye^ were collected 
by Lord Dalhousie himself and arranged by him^ but the work of editing, 
documentatioiit and references to published works was that of Mr. Hall, and 
calls feu* the highest praise. The second Burmese war was chiefly due to 
the treatment of Bridsh merchants in Rangoon, and as no excuse or repara- 
don was forthcomingi Lord Dalhousie had id enforce them^ The Scotch 
zticrchaDt, whose portrait is given In the volume, deserves to be remembered 
as the chief agent between the EGng of Ava and Phayre, who had reason to 
rely upon the informadou Spears could send him. An example of Mr^ HaU^s 
careful Work li to be found at the end of the introduction, where the old 
ipelling of Burmese placc-nafTtc^, as they appear in the letters, are supple^ 
mented by modem spelling and thus made recognizable. A further difficult 
cask hai been accomplished in the very complete Index which facilitates 
the study of this valuable volume. 


The Mustau Cmedj tis Gekxsia and HinuittcAL Development* By A* J. 

WemincL. {Cambridge U^ktriity Frm.) 15s. net. 

Dutch scholar have played an honourable part in Arabic schdarship, and 
Professof Wensinck, in this capital work, gracefully contmnes the tradition 
with a new ntonograph on [skm. Every line testifies to a profound original 
study^ Professor Wensinck has, in fact^ worked on the lines of the old-iime 
scholar. The volume is a serious study of the historical development of 
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Muhammadan dogmatic^ aud is suri! to fiEid a prominent place in the 
Studies of scholars and on the shelves of libraries and uiuversitics. 

In this work the author has incorporated numerous onginal tranAlations 
from the Arabic* On each page almost anc references to these arigioals and 
Ed European writers, aud the Bihliography is a fine testimany to the audior^s 
wide reading. The work is not a tramlatiDD. The authcir must be com- 
pliniented on his eacelLcnt prose. 


The GtriLDs of Chika. with an account of the Guild Meichant of Co-Hong 
of Canton. By Hosca Ballou Morse. Second edition^ 193a. (Longnjans.) 
6a* ucL 

The first edition of this interesting volume has been out of print for a 
number of yearSp and it ivas wellnlgh impossible to procure a copy. The 
publishers bave rendered a service to sinology In reprinting it unaltered, 
chough the subject might by some wricers have been expanded into a larger 
book. 


Neo-Hi WDorsM* an ExFosmoN or Swaue VrvEXANAifnA's CoNOEmoK of 
Vedantisk, By D. V. Aihalye^ (Bombay: Tampore-ffala,^ Rs, 5.8. 

The Great War's aftermath has produced in many people a longing for 
man's spiritual forces. Swaml Vlvekananda nndoubc^y has exo'cised in¬ 
fluence through his leciures on Yoga philosophy and also through hts 
writings. The subieet is not always easy for lay r^ulers to understand, and 
for this reason we are fortunate in having before us an able expositioo of 
the various forms of Yoga^ The chapters are well balanced, and the suJ^ 
jeet b compiled in an able and very dear manner. When in doufat aboni 
the meaning of the great teacher's lessons, the student tan safely turn to 
this commentary tf he b anxious to forget the earthly worriei of die present 
day. 


SuiVAtt ‘THE Great- By BjI Krishna. Vol L, Fart 1. IJltistrated. (Bombay: 

Temparrfi^flJjy.) Rs. ^ 

There are already a number of recent books on the life of the Maratha 
ruler Shivaji, w^ho is righdy called the GrcaL The author gives a Jong list 
of books which evidently have been used in one w?ay or another^ Bi^ides 
those in Indian diatects, he has drawn from various European works. TTic 
present work h perhaps die most able and profound study of Shivajt, well 
written and conscientiously compiled. The present volume deals with 
the ancestry of Shivajj, besides a kngihy introduction, with a tentative 
chronology of Shivajik aiKrstry. The immedtate predecessor Shahp has hb 
hbcorian In Professor Bal Krishna. The volume is well documenfed and a 
serious piece of research. 
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TiAK?4CT10NS of the Boat REStAUCfl iNStTtUTE, Caijcijtta^ Vol. Vll+ 

1931-31, With t6l iUustrllioos. 1333. (Longmantf Creen and Co.) 

155, net 

The valumc juat published fofma 1 new departure from the previous 
^'olumes icusiDuch as it includcii researches in chcnib£ry» zoology^ and antbro- 
polt>gy» To judge by the varied contents^ h appears that the ftcard of 
work done at the institute is rnost praiseworthy. The coDtrLbutofs of the 
ses^enteen ard^les are throughout Hindus^ and the lodLao GoveTTunent 
must look with great satisfaction at the work accomplubcdp for which 
they have given in various forms opportunity lo serious study, such as exist 
in Europe. There have bcen^ of course* ^igns^ especially in journals, of a 
new life amongst Indian scientists^ hut it is safe to say that this volnme 
represents the most learned outcome of such research that has come to 4iur 
notice. Not only are the chapters on plants continued in the same scholarly 
style, blit keen observations by Mr* Bhiftacharjee on the Fish-Earing 
Spiders and their Habits are ably presented- Anoriier chapter of spodal 
inieresl is the ** Study of the Burmese Crania/* by Mr^ P- C. Basil, which 
are compared with the skulls found at Mohenjcnlam, The measurements 
of these Burmese skulls is a very neat performance* and there can be only 
praise for the results achieved* There b no reason whatever to doubt that 
with the guidance of such great scientists as the present contributors* the 
ability of Indian research workers will develop throughout the country* 


Asiatic Mttholoot* By J* Hackin. (Harrap.) 

This sumpeuDiis volume b a very welcome English transbuoii of 
“ Mytholo'gie Ariaticjue lllusirtfet” which was published in Paris some years 
ago, and is an indispexisabk work of rcJcrence for the growing number of 
students of Astatic art- Let 111 say at once that the tramladon is every¬ 
thing that can be desired—accurate^ clears and coitDcutly ncadabte. Mr* 
Atkinson deserves great credit for what must have been, a very arduous task 
—much more to than he would have ua bcheve in his modest little trans¬ 
lator's note. The contents arc divided into chapters according to the sub¬ 
jects* and each has been entrusted to an expert* Mr, Joseph Hackin* who 
has now been on the road in Asia for several years* but is expected back 
at the Mus^e Guimet shtMtly* writes on Lamaism, Buddhism in Centra] 
Asia* and the Mythology of the Kahrsi Buddhism in India comes from the 
pen of Mr. Ra)rmoiide Unossier; Clement Huart writes on Persian 
Mythology^ Mr* H. dc Wilman Grabowska on Brahmanic Mythology^ 
Mr. C, H. Marchal on that of IndoGhina and Javaj Mr* Henri Maspero 
on China; and Mr* Serge Elisfev on Japan. These names prove that this is 
an authoritadve work^ the like of which may not be seen for many years 
to come. The publishers are to be tjangrauibted on the presentation of 
the volume In clear type, with excellent illujtrationSp and on the provision 
of an index whirh we did nor find in the French edition* 
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Rtjiwjfw, By George acnioo Logio. (Sheiratt and Hughes.) 64. oeL 

The author, who is already known for hi* oteciicot study of Bulgaria, 
here gtx'cs us a careful analysis of the various problems Tha t beset the 
modern Buinanian State, He begins with a short histnicaj iatroduedoa, 
in which he makes the interesting sratemene that it is owing to their satura¬ 
tion with French culture that the Rumanians have not been absorbed by the 
Russians. He also recalls that otn the forced deposition of their first prinoe, 
Alexander Battcnberg, brought about through Russian hostility, Bulgaria’s 
greatest statesman, Stambulov, ofiered the Bnigariaa crown to King Charles, 
He adds that a close co-operation between Rumania and Bulgaria under the 
common sceptre would have been tantamount to the creadon of a sound 
bulwark against the underhand schemes and machinadons of the Russian 
and Austrian Empires, which were the mab tause of all the unrest m the 
Balkans. The polidcal chapters arc written with great clarity, and we then 
^tivc at Economics, which take up the second half of the volume. The 
agricul^I system and the mining and oil industries art described b 
detail, and altogether dus is a mine of bformadon upon a country almut 
which far ton little is known. 


CuaaiES, AKo othcx Ikdiam Dishk. By Mult Raj Anand, {Desmond 
Harmsworth.) js. dd, net. 

In a very attiacdvcly written and learned introduction, vying with the 
W French masterpieces in its appreebrion of the art culiaeire, the author 
describes how a Jettw in The Times from Sir David Hunter Blair on 
curries had been the unmediate cause of cmbarldog upon thU vvork, and 
by the lime the reader has perused the introduedon he vviU share the 
author s enthusiasm. Moreover, he will be properly etjuipped for the task 
of appraising Indian curries at their true worth by htvbg the proper know¬ 
ledge of their literary and symbolical history. For has he not learned that in 
the words of the Ramayana and Mababharata cooking ii not a menial occu- 
pdon fit for slave*, but that everyone should leam this art as a sacred 
duty? And has be not read of the delights of an Indian feast? 

It is to be hoped that this volume will reach many homes in this country, 
and perhaps, who knows, it will also cross the CSiannel to France, where 
the vast produenoa of rice m her Far-Eastem colonics is a source of grow¬ 
ing emban^mcoe 10 the French consumer. For after readbg Dr. Mulk 
Raj Anand’s ^eful volume one finds it difficult 10 believe that there can 
be too much rice in the world. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

The February issue of Commerdal tndia begbs with an article entitled 
’‘EoanonUc Backbone of Indb,” m which the followbg passages occur j 
“ Out of the economic distress bto which the world has been plunged for 
voi. xxia, * , 
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the bsi fwo year? one fundamental fact cmcrgK, 1 e is the fiilufe of ich 
diutrlaliim to adjiusc itself to the rcacdoa of an ovcrglut of riotous pro- 
ducdoiij of cacastfophic falling of prices^ and of defeedvt distribudoa of 
primary coounoditieSd Industrial cycles are now a cniism^ slump follows 
boom as morning follows oighi. The sce-saw of industrial prosperity and 
adversity carries awhile the masses oa a mtst of employmem to subtnerge 
them under a seething sea of unemployment. . . , So man is turning 10 
mother earth fen- nourisluneiit and healing. Immeasurable waste tracts are 
awaidng cultivation that shall convert them into colonies of cootmied fdk. 
Virgin soil is calling for fruitful seed. The promise of food and crops and 
andlkry yield beckons the plough and the harvester, * . . Oa In dians 
pdmaiily lies the obligation of reconstructing India's rural structure, , . . 
Let Young India build the prosperity of New India on the foundation of 
golden cereal and crowded paddy*” Mr* H. H. Ghosh writes on the 
Balance of India's Trade; other interesting subjects discussed include 
”Marketing of hlanufactured Goods>” ''Federal Bank in Bengal^'' and 
” A Carrier’s Business," 

Further attractive features in this very readable publicatfou are book 
reviews^ Indian Produce Oudook^^ and Notes and Comments. 

In the previous issue of d^ abovc-mendoned joumalt which is now in its 
twelfth ycar^ there was a prire announcemenc for narration of the prac- 
dcal side of the small business and (he practkal chancca that make it a 
success.” 
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FRANCaBRiTISH ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING 
VICTOR JACQUEMONT'S "TRAVELS IN INDIA" 

The year 1932 is the centenary ol the death of the celebrated 
French natur^st Victor jacquemont^ who won fame by his travels 
and researches in India from iSig to 1832. 

The Museum of Natural History, who entrusted him with that 
mission, and the Academy of Colonial Science, and the Society 
of Colonial History, are desirous of honouring the memory of 
this great scholar, and a committee under the presidency of Mr. 
Andre Chevillon, member of the French Acaaemy, has decided 
to arrange for next May a commemoradvc ceremony at which 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs and His Excellency the 
Ambassador for Great Britain in Paris have kindly undertaken to 
preside. 

In connection with this event it has been thought bttmg to 
print the unpublished correspondence of Victor jacquemont with 
the distingmshed German geologist de Charpentier, and also to 
republish the more important parts of his journal 0! his Travels 
in Indiat a work now very rare and of very high price. This 
masterly picture of the social and political condition of northern 
India towards the middle of the nineteenth century is of special 
interest to lovers of things Oriental as well as to scholars who 
make a study of the Indian world. For facquemont, in the course 
of his numerous journcyings throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire, gathered a harvest of observations of all 
kinds, hoping to make on his return home a judicious selection 
from them, hut death prevented him. This task has now been 
performed by Mr. Martineau, who was formerly Governor of the 
French Settlements in India, and now holds the chair of Gnlonial 
Histonr in the College dc France. He has selected from facque> 
mont's journal everything dealing with the social condition of 
India at that period. This pubheation is to appear in May, and 
will be a revelation of the distinctive life of the Indian peoples 
of a hundred years ago, a life that was to be so deeply changed 
by prolonged contact with the men and things of Europe. For 
Jacquemont brings us face to face with an India that was still 
real, still intact, and the protrayal of it which he has left to us 
is both attractive and instructive. Whether he speaks to us of the 
religious traditions, or of the civic and milita^ institutions, or 
the form and appearance of the towns, or describes for us the 
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English "society ” of Calcutta and of Delhi with its racial qualities 
or its passionsj or again of the customs of the Rajas and their 
’ subjects, he has always a fresh point of view on old matters. And, 
lastly, we enter side by side with him into that mysterious Tibet, 
a visit to which is still in our days a real achievement. In short, 
it may be said that jacquemont has pictured India at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and this work, better than any other, 
enables us to measure the road travelled since that period, and 
to judge the value of the work done by Great Britain and the 
effective benefit It has brought to one of the oldest civilizations 
of the world. Thus the work of this great Frenchman ends by 
honouring British action in India; and it is eminently satisfactory 
to chink mat the stake in an old rivalry has become the means of 
a fine cipression of Franeo-British friendship, witnessing to the 
bonds which unite the intellectual circles in the two countries.* 

* Subsciiptioiiis to the work, which has sii d which five arc by 

the auchof, and is ninted on tinea paper, arc being received by Mr, 

May, Seaetary of me Camminec, toi, B^lcrard Malcsherfaes, Paris, Vttt*. 
Copies will be specially reserved for subscriberj and prinEed with (heir nanie. 

Mere*, 1933, 


L, Ph. Mat. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST nSTDIA 
ASSOCIATIOrj..5 : 

_ My 

€ y f L/Xiw 

THE REFORM PROPOSALS AND^TFC^REASONS^ 

By Sxk John ThompsoNj^ it.c..A.T:Sx!>e^ik..N D t 

The title of tny lecture is "The Reform Proposab and their 
Reasons.” I do not intend to say a great deal about the White 
Paper proposalsj but 1 want to give some sort of idea of the way 
in which India has been brought to the present point of polidcat 
development. 

It is not altogether fanciful to look on the political history of 
India tuidcr the Bridsb as one act of the great drama of destiny, 
destiny being, as always in such cases, the necessary result of the 
national character in acdon. It is a curious piemre, chat of the 
character of a nation driving it along, happy and contented so 
long as it docs not realize whither it is being driven, and pro¬ 
testing uneasily when it discerns the inevitable goal. But of course 
there are always the few who sec and the many who applaud. 
Political advance in India is just a form of British self-expression. 
We sow the seed, be it wheat or tares or dragon’s teeth, and the 
harvest follows, true to type, and we have to take it as it comes 
and make the best of it. 

It all really began In that secd-dme of modernism, the period 
of the Revolution in France, the Napoleonic Wars, the industrial 
revoludon in Britain, the beginning of our missionary enterprise, 
Catholic cmandpadon, and the growth of dctnocradc ideas and 
parliamentary reform. 

It is difficult to date precisely the beginning of political develop¬ 
ment in India, but certainly one of the signiheant dates must be 
rSi3, when Wilberforce persuaded Parliament to allow Christian 
missionaries to work in British India. Not long before, the East 
India Company, in discussing a scheme for sending missionaries 
to India^ damned it with seven diHerent epithets in a single sen¬ 
tence, and summed up the proposal by saying that “ it struck 
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agaiiui ail reason and sound policy, and would bring the peace 
and safety of the possessions into peril.” The first British mis- 
sionarics accordingly worked under the Danish flag at Sciarnporc. 
The apprehensions of the Directors were not without substance, 
but they were out of keeping with the new age which was coming 
to birth, and would not in any case have been allowed to prevail 
much longer. The spread of ideas by missionaries, even apart 
from the direct educational work they have done, has certainly 
been one of the factors in India’s political evolution, and the 
action of the Government in giving them permission to start 
work in British India was a remote cause of the situation as wc 
see it today. 


English EmicsTtoN 

A more powerful influence was brought into action twenty 
years later, when the Government of India definitely adopted the 
view that ” the great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India, and that the funds appropriated to education 
would be best employed in English education alone.” From that 
time onwards, the minds of Indians in schools and colleges have 
been steeped in all our British ideas of freedom, Parliament, and 
responsible government. As a result, these ideas dominate the 
political thought of India today. It may be true that only about 
20 per cenL of the male population over twenty years of age arc 
literate, but practically all the new political ideas which reach the 
unlettered masses reach them through these 20 per cent. 

I think people sometimes fall to realize what a bond of union 
wc have given to India in the English language. The Abstract 
of the 1931 Census, recently published, shows that out of the 
w'hole male population of twenty and over, i in 40 know English, 
but the illuminating figures from this point of view will be those 
for the cities, which arc the centres of political, commercial, 
professional, and educational activity. Unfortunately, none of the 
reports for the major provinces have been published, but let me 
give you some figures from the reports for Baroda, Mysore, and 
Ajmere, which are among the few that have appeared. I am well 
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aware that they arc not altogether typical, but I confess it surprised 
me to learn that in Baroda dty among men of twenty and over, 
more than i in 6 know English, while among youths of Bftcen 
to twenty, the ratio is more than 1 in The proportion is even 
higher in Mysore city, i in 4 for all males of ten and over. In 
Ajmcrc, it is rather over 1 in y. In Bombay city it is almost as 
high as in Baroda. 

Or to look at the quesdon in another way—just think of the 
dificrcnce between the position of an educated Madrasi who tours 
the provincial capitals today and that of his great-grandfather 
who might have visited the same cities a hundred years ago. His 
great-grandfather would have been a stranger in a strange land, 
quite unable to make himself understood in most of the places he 
visited. Today the great-grandson, thanks to his knowledge of 
English, and the bond of the English language, is able to find out 
all he wants at the railway stations, book rooms and dispute his 
hills at the hotds, make purchases at all the big shops, converse 
with local politicians, officials, sedidonists, professors, and press¬ 
men, read local papers, explain himself if he gets into trouble 
with the police, listen to debates in the local council or to eases 
in the local courts, and lose his money on the local racecourses. 
There can, indeed, be no quesdon dial the English language is a 
very real bond of union between the different parts of India, and 
not only the English language, but the English ideas it is used to 
express. 

No one can pretend that the results of English education have 
been all to the good. The fruit of the tree of knowledge has 
spoiled many a garden of Eden. Perhaps there would have been 
more happiness in India if we had kept English education out. 
it is useless to speculate. The hypothesis is an impossibility, and 
English education was bound to come. We must take the results 
as they are, both good and evil. Both arc relevant to my subject 
as both have gone to create the political atmosphere we have to 
deal with, and both are the direct or indirect consequences of a 
policy which we have proudly and deliberately followed. 
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The Outlook of Youth 

Let me hazard the foliownng sketch of the surround ings in 
which the ordinary boy in a city school and a city' college grows 
to adolescence and maturity. All around him is a feeling that 
India and the Indians are not treated fairly by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and that the natives of the country arc kept out of their 
birthright. The English textbooks on history are looked on with 
distrust, and arc suupcctcd of distorting facts for the purpose of 
glorifying the achievements and justifying the actions of tho 
British. British officials are men who arc keeping Indians out of 
a job, and every youth who has had an English education has, 
in his own eyes, won a right to an appointment under the 
Government. The discrepancy between British democratic theory 
and the burcaucradc system of Government in India is proof of 
British duplicity. And these doubts and misgivings arc not often 
combated by anyone with whom the boys come in contact, 
or by any newspaper which comes within their reach or which 
they care to read. The Indian Press, whether written in English 
or in the vernacular, works to spread dissatisfaction with the 
existing system of government; it works, too, to disseminate the 
bcEef that the principal aim of the British is to postpone as long 
as possible the surrender of power and privilege. Any good that 
we hare done is belittled on the ground that w'e ought to have 
done a great deal more, and that what we have done is nothing 
but what any other power in our position would have done. 
What wonder that in an atmosphere like this the national heroes 
should be those they are? 

I might without exaggeration paint that side of the picture in 
darker colours, but do not let us forget that there is another side. 
It may be that too much stress has been laid on liberty, and too 
little OR the restraints and obligations of democracy. That is 
prr^bly difficult to avoid in the absence of practical experience. 
But it can, I think, be claimed justly, not only (what is obvious) 
that our system of education has created a vigorous demand for 
British institutions, but also that it has Lmiiliarizcd educated 
Indians with certain concepts which must be of value in helping 
them to use those institutioris as they get them. 
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Indianization 

Another course of preparation that we have given India for a 
future in which she will govern herself is the gradual IndianizS' 
rioQ of the services. Half a century ago, except for a few judicial 
appointments, practically all the higher services were officered 
exclusively by Britons. Till 1895, there were no Indians in the 
Indian Civil Service in my own province, the Punjab. Ten years 
later there were, I think, three. In 1922, the LC.S. all over India 
contained 15 per cent, of Indians. In 193^, 35 cent. In 1^22^ 
the Indian Police contained ro per cent, of Indians. In 1932, 
22 per cent. And at the present moment thrcc-fourths of the 
members of the Provincial and Central Governments—the 
Cabinets as we should say—are Indians. A 50 per cent, limit 
of Indians has been fixed for the present for the I.C.S. and the 
Indian Police, and it will be reached in the case of the I.C.S. in 
less than ten years. The ^Miite Paper, as you will remember, 
proposes that an enquiry should be held into the question of 
recruitment five years after the Act comes into force. Meantime 
it is to remain, as at present, in the hands of the Secretary of 
State. I make no forecast as to what will happen then if the 
scheme goes through, 1 am merely speakiug of the Indianiaa- 
tion of the services as one of the paths which lead to sclf-govcm- 
ment, and it is dear that with more than one-fifth of the 7100 
superior police officers Indians, more than one-third of the 1,300 
members of the Civil Service, and three-fourths of the Provincial 
and Central Cabinets, we have gone a fairly long way already. 
For the other services I have no figures, but I imagine that except 
in the commisdoned ranks of the Army, where Indianizadon is 
much more recent, the percentages roust be a good deal higher 
than in the I.C.S. and the police. An Indian bureaucracy would, 
of course, be a form of self-government, and we have gone a 
longish way to create one. 

Here, again, we may say that our policy has been ill-judged. 
From some points of view that may be so, but it is many years 
now since the Rubicon was crossed. And with the prospect of 
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having, in a few years* time, half of the great administrative re¬ 
sponsibilities of the I.C.S. resting on Indian shoulders, can we 
maintain the position iniich longer that the brothers and cousins 
of these Indian members of the LC.S., lawyers and merchants 
and professional and business men, cannot be entrusted even with 
the duty of cridcizitig and supporting or ejecdug a Ministry? 
I might find half a dozen reasons to show that we could. But 
could I find one that would convince the Indian brought up in the 
atmosphere I have described? 

Education and Indianizarion have ihxrs been two of the paths 
which lead towards self-government. A third path, a rocky and 
broken one, which has not been followed with t^uitc the en¬ 
thusiasm which once was hoped, is that of what we call local 
self-government, irreverently dubbed “local sluff" in its early 
days. 

Local Self-Coverxmint 

In every country' some arrangement has to be evolved for 
enabling people to manage their petty local affairs, and in India 
wc find from time immemorial the village headmenj the town- 
ward chaudhris, and the caste and trade panebayats or com¬ 
mittees of five. The old saying is pan) men parmeshtuar, or 
“ where five are gathered together, God is among them,” But these 
bodies all deal with very small or what f may call private units. 
And in time, if you arc seeking to develop democratic instim- 
tions, you have to look for larger units and try to give them some 
method of groupHixpression, and, what is more, you have to give 
them definite dudes and powers. In this way the process of 
evolution creeps forward from the town-ward to the tow'n, and 
from the villages to the group of villages, the subdivision of a 
district and the district itself, and you give a statutory basis to 
the powers and functions of the Boards. 

The great development of what we call local self-government 
is associated with the name of Lord Ripon, who was Viceroy in 
the early eighties. Perhaps of all the nmetecnth<cntury Viceroys 
he was the most popular with the Indian educated classes. The 
Calcutta Europeans, on the other hand, it is said, at one time 
formed a conspiracy to kidnap him on his way home from a 
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dinttrr party, put him on board a ship which was to be waiting 
in the Hooghty, and send him back to England. 

But to return to the district boards and municipal committees. 
For many years, partly owing to the apthy of members and 
partly to the overshadowing influence of the district officer, they 
did not develop the hoped-for sense of public responsibility and 
public spirit. The Montagu-Chclmsford reforms aimed at re¬ 
lieving them from this dominating official influence, and put the 
whole of them under an Indian Minister at the headquarters of 
the prorince. Since then they have been left too much to them¬ 
selves, and it has hardly yet been recognized that the discharge 
of public duties and the power to spend public money demand 
a system of central control such as we have in England, 

The Simon Commission found that the transference of power 
from official hands had been followed by a fall in effiriency, but 
that the members had shown an enhanced interest in their work. 
That is typical probably of the whole of the reforms. The 
changes made do not imply an improvement in the machinery 
of administration. The reformers look for their reward on 
another plane, and, within limits, an increase in interest more 
than compensates them for a loss in efficiency, fn many of the 
smaller town councils and oudying rural boards, 1 daresay even 
now the members would not be sorry to have the burden taken 
off their shoulders, but, after making all allowances, it can hardly 
be denied that we have at the present time a very large number of 
local bodies, each of which in its degree has become the focus of 
the idea that we mean India to manage its own affairs. 

The Legislatures 

Education, Indianization, local self-government—three of the 
paths that we have followed—and at last we come to the main 
highroad: the development of self-government on what I may 
call the grand scale—/.e., in the sphere of the governments of 
the provinces and of India as a whole. 

Let me remind you of the principal stages on that road. In the 
early days of our rule we had our executive governments in each 
presidency, consisting of the Governors with their Councils. The 
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making of laws w'as one of their functions. Seventy-two years 
ago, with the Act of iS6r, came the first step in development. 
Two new elements were introduced, Non-offidal Britmis and 
non-official Indians w'crc associated with the official executive 
Councils, just for the purpose of making laws. 

So it remained for thirty years, and then in 1892 came the next 
advance. The Councils were enlarged, though they were still 
very small, but the important change lay in the widening of the 
functions of the Councils. TTiey were no longer to be confined to 
legislation. The members were given the right to ask questions 
and to discuss the Budget. The grant of these powers meant the 
opening up of an altogether new perspective. The members 
might range over the whole field of administradon in their search 
for informadon by means of quesdons, or in the course of the 
Budget debate. But the Councils were still very small—there were 
only 10 non-officials even in the Central Council—and there was 
no system of direct popular election. It was no doubt for these 
reasons that seventeen years elapsed before the next step was 
taken. 

This was under the Morlcy-Minto Reforms of 1909. The 
Cbuncils were again enlarged, and three notable changes made. 
Election was recognized. The provincial Councils were given 
non-official majorities, and in all the Councils henceforth mem¬ 
bers were to have the right to move and discuss resolutions. 

It must appear to us fairly obvious which way things were 
tending, and it seems now almost incredible that John Moriey, 
statesman and philosopher, should have said, in reference to 
these Reforms which were sponsored jointly by him and Lord 
Min toIf it could be said that this chapter of reforms led 
directly or indirectly to the establishment of a parliamentary 
system in India, I, for one, would have nothing at all to do with 
it.” Surely a very striking illustration of what I said at the be¬ 
ginning of my lecture. 
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The 1917 Annoiincement 

Five years laief came the War. The effect of it was to accel¬ 
erate India’s political progress. This was partly due to a good 
deal of undiscriminating talk by persons in authority about the 
services of India as a whole which came in extraordinarily useful 
as an argument in support of political claims. Bm what had far 
more effect than this comprehensive sense of ohligation was the 
set of the world-mind in the direction of self-determination. As 
Lord Curzon said in a note written in June, rgiy, when the 
drafting of the famous announcement which was to be made two 
months later was under consideration: 

We are really making concessions 10 India because df the free talk about 
liberty, democracy, ijadonality, and self-govcrnincni whkk have become the 
oonunno shibboleths of the Allies, and because we are expected to translaiE 
into practice in our domestic hauschold the sendments which we have so 
enthusiasticaUy preached. 

These, then, were the influences which shaped the decision 
of the Coalition Government to make an announcement of 
their policy in India, The declaration was that the policy of the 
British Government in India was the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realiMtion of responsible govenuoent in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. 

Up to the last moment there had been no word of responsible 
government. The reference w*as inserted by Lord Curzon when 
the draft was circulated on the eve of publication, and it was 
apparently accepted without further discussion. The Cabinet 
had other pre-occupations. The Ministers were possibly rather 
sick of the subject and some of them apparently did not take any 
very deep interest in the discussions. So the thing went throu^, 
and Great Britain stood committed to the attempt to establish 
parliamentary institutions in India, And stranger still, when 
Mr, Montagu, in obedience to his instructions, returned from 
India with a scheme for the beginning of responsible government 
in the provinces, Lord Curzon disowned his own offspring. But 
the Bill which was later introduced into Parliament to give effect. 
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with certain modifications^ to the pfoposals of Mr» Montagu and 
the late Lord Cbeimsford, went through without a dh'ision on 
any cardinal pointj and another illustration of my initial thesis 
was added lo history, 

1 need not detail all the changes which this Act of 1919 made^— 
the Second Chamber in the Central LcgislamrCi the power to vote 
on money demands, and majorities of elected members every¬ 
where. By far the most important change was the introduction 
of something entirely new in the political history of India, and 
that was responsibility^ in the sense of the executive being re¬ 
sponsible to the legislature as the representatives of the people. 
The principle was not introduced into the Central Government but 
in the provinces effect was given to it under the system of dyarchy. 

I need not explain to the members of the East India Association 
the meaning of dyarchy, nor need I tell them of the provision the 
Act made for an enquiry into the working of the new system 
after a term of years. That enquiry was made by the Simon 
Comrnission. The object of the enquiry was to enable Parliament 
to decide whether the sphere of responsibility should be widened 
or restricted. The main tests were to be the amount of co-opera¬ 
tion received and the sense of responsibility displayed. 


The STATtrroRy CoMv[sszo^^ and After 

The Simon Commission was appointed in 1927, and visited 
India twice. The Commission's terms of reference applied only 
to British India^ but they came to the conclusion that the picture 
would be incomplete if the Indian States were left out, so they 
got permission to include the question of the future relationship 
of the States and British India, But the questions involved had 
not been formally discussed while the Commission was in India, 
so the Round-Table Conference was arranged in order that the 
new issues might be discussed with the representatives of the 
States and of British India. 

And it was at this juncture that I^rd Irwin, the Viceroy, was 
authonzed by the British Government to declare that Dominion 
Status was the goal of British policy in India. 


The Rtforrit Proposah and theit Reasons 39 * 

The Report of the Simon Commisaon was presented some 
months before the Round-Table Conference met. Its recotn- 
mendations were, briefly: 

(1) In iht Provinotf^ full responsibility* 

(2) In the Centrd Government* no respomibUity; and 

(3) Certain measures which it was hoped would some day lead to Federal 
tion between the States and the provinces of British Zndia. 

The Round-Table Conference opened in November, 1930, and 
the warmth of the welcome given to the idea of Federation by 
the Princes who were present took everyone by surprise. They 
insisted* however, that the Federal Govertunent which would take 
the place of the present Government of India should be re* 
sponsible to the Federal Legislature. ThiSj as it were, forced the 
hand of the Government and made Federation with a responsible 
Federal Government an immediate objective, instead of the dis¬ 
tant jMssibility which the Commissions recommendations would 
have left it. The further discussions accordingly proceeded on 
the triple basis of full responsibility in the provinces, Federation 
and as much responsibility as w^as practicable in the Central 
Federal Government* 

That is broadly the scheme that is now before Parliament in 
the White Paper, and it is proposed that the Bill which is 10 be 
drafted should provide for the early estabiishment of responsible 
autonomy in the provinces, and for the setting up of the Federa¬ 
tion when the complicated preliminaries, which will take some 
years, are completed and a sufficient proportion of the States— 
roughly one half of the more important of them—have executed 
the necessary instruments of accession. If the necessary number 
of States do not come in, the Government is not committed as 
regards responsibility at the Centre. The Princes therefore hold 
the key of the situation in their hands, and responsibility at the 
Centre without Federation is not yet in issue. 

The India^t States 

Now let me go back for a moment. The fifth line of approach 
CO the present position is one which lies outside British India. It 
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tt’as Lord Hardingc who first summoned what was caJkd a 
Chiefs Conference. The very title seems to carry one back to 
a past age. The term “ chief ” as applied to the more important 
Rulers is as obsolete as the term “ native.’' Both terms were dis¬ 
carded for similar reasons, and the discarding of them was sym¬ 
bolic of a changing attitude. But the summoning of the Chiefs’ 
Conference and the establishment later by Royal Proclamation of 
the Chamber of Princes, marked a complete break with the old 
policy of isolating the States from each other. It made com¬ 
bination possible and the Princes have found in it a new strength. 
It is, I think, just to say that, without the Conferences and the 
Chamber of Princes, the States would never have come into the 
foreground of Indian politics as they have done, and that the 
present state of affairs in which the British Government and 
British India are both, as it appears, ivaiting for the Princes to say 
the word which is to decide the political destinies of one-fifth of 
mankind, could never have arisen. 

Lastly, as Lord Reading pointed out in the House of Lords 
the other day, there is yet another path that India has trodden 
in her upward advance, the path of association with the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions in the great events of imperial 
history'. He referred to the contributions of India to the War, 
India sitting in the War Cabinet, India signing the Treaty of 
Peace and the Covenant of the League of Nations, India attending 
the Imperial Conferences, signing the Ottawa Treaty, and coming 
to arrajigcmcnts with the rest of the Dominions. Unless wc had 
meant these acts of association, I will not say as a symbol of a 
reality which had already passed into fact, but as an earnest of an 
assured future, it would have been better if we had never laid 
ourselves open to the implications they necessarily convey. 

The Bretish; Contribution 

Wc not M attach the sarnc value to each of these courses of 
prepare don for democracy and self-government that wc have given 
to India. But surely there can be no doubt as to their cumulative 
ctlect;^ arid that wc must go ahead towards the goal that wc 
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have fised. It Is we who deliberately, out of great division of 
opinion, decided to give to India English education and educadon 
in British ideas. It is we who, in spite of warnings, decided 
to Indiimize the services. It is we who, braving much ndicuic 
and opposition at the outset, have developed the machinery of 
local self-government. It is we who, in the face of much gain- 
sa^ng, have gradually admitted Indians to the higher counab of 
the country and we who have started them on responsible govern- 
ment. It is we who, in disregard of misgivings, have given the 
Princes the power of combination and amalgamated the weak and 
isolated units into a powerful union, and we who have dcliber' 
ately brought Indian Princes and Indian commoners on to the 
same platform with the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the Great Powers and the Dominions. It is all so charactcrisdc 
of ourselves, our persevering belief in the merits of British insti¬ 
tutions, our conscientious desire to communicate their benefits 
to those who have been placed in our charge, our intermittent 
misgivings as to the reactions to what we have done, and our not 
infrequent blindness to the logical consequences of our actions. 
But one fact stands out from all this conflict of motives, that w'hcn 
we have had to make a decision, it has never yet been a deci¬ 
sion to turn back, and even at the present time, though there arc 
many who feel that the White Paper goes too far, there are prac¬ 
tically none who arc not in favour of some advance. 

1 have tried to summarize what 1 regard as the main historical 
reasons for the reforms, to give, as it were, a historical back^ound 
to the present phase, but the main issue on which opinion is split 
at present is how far Parliament shall go. Is it to give (i) com¬ 
plete responsibility in the provinces except for Law and Order, or 
(a) complete responsibility in the provinces for everything includ¬ 
ing Law and Order, in cither case reserving to a later date 
responsibility in ihc Central Government, or is it to give Cs) com¬ 
plete responsibility in the provinces plus pardal responsibility in 
the Federal Central Government? The issue whether responsi¬ 
bility should be given at the centre without Federation has not 

yet arisen. 

The Simon Commission and the Governments in India agreed 
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in condemning the first and in recommending the second. 1 need 
not sununamc the reasons. You are familiar with them. As 
regards the second and third courses^ there seems to be an impres¬ 
sion that there is some antagonism between the Simon Commis¬ 
sion and the White Paper. Sir John Simon put the correct view 
the other day in the House of Commons. The position was 
entirely changed at the first session of the Round-Table Confer¬ 
ence after the Simon Report had been published, by the welcome 
given by the Princes to Federation as an immediate possibility 
if accompanied by some degree of responsibility at the centre. 
Rightly or wronglyj, prudently or precipitately, that attitude of 
the Princes was accepted at its face value at once. But the accept¬ 
ance was there, and if any party in the country had wished to 
challenge the action of Government the usual methods were open. 

Where We Stand 

When at the end of the second session of the Round-Table Con- 
the Prime Minister asked the House of Commons to 
approve the Indian policy of the Government, and an amendment 
was moved, Mr. Baldwin, speaking at the end of the debate, 
just before the divison, made it clear that when a motion like 
that moved by the Prime Minister is made, any motion to add 
words or subtract them is, by the acknowledged practice of the 
House, taken as a vote of censure. In spite of this, the amend¬ 
ment was pressed to a division, and the enormous majority by 
which the motion of approval was passed seems to me to be an 
emphatic endorsement of the triple policy of Federation with 
partial responsibility at the centre and full responsibility in the 
provinces. 

I am aware that Parliament has been assured that it is free to 
take what course it, in its wisdom, thinks proper m respect to the 
grant of responsibility, and there is obviously no commitment in 
regard to any particular safeguard. But the assurance given 
assumes that the scheme, which in its broad outlines obtained 
from Parliament so favourable a recepdon, will now be examined 
in its detail with a desire to find a solution on those lines, if it is 
in any way possible. In other words, unless Parliament is con- 
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vinccd after the fullest consideration that no such scheme can be 
devised which the United Kingdom, British India, and the States 
will agree to work, the triple basis will not be rejected. To that 
extent, I believe, we are committed to India, and for that reason 
I consider that at present there is no other course open to us but 
to endeavour to arrive at a settlement on this basis. It may be 
that in the end the States will mm against Federadoo, and if so 
that part of the scheme falls to the ground. But if that should 
happen, tt should be quite clear that there is no question of the 
Princes as a body having let anyone down. The representatives 
of the States at the first Round-Table Conference were not pleni¬ 
potentiaries. Individual Princes may have allowed themselves to 
be infiuenced by the supcr<harged atmosphere of the occasion. 
But all that they could do, and all that they did, was to express 
the hope that the idea would be welcomed by thdr brother Princes 
as warmly as they welcomed it themselves. They did not and 
could not commit either themselves or the other members of thdr 
Order to the acceptance of any particular scheme. 

The dme has now come for the shaping of the details. Parlia¬ 
ment is not, of course, in the same position as regards the States 
as It is in regard to Bnosh India. As regards British India, it is 
supreme, so far as mere statute can make it so. As regards the 
States, it is not. As regards British India, it can insist on any 
provision it deems essential. As regards the States, it cannot. 
But even in regard to British India, there is always a margin 
between what can be insisted on and what can be worked. All 
that I am concerned to urge today is that we in England should 
feel that our immediate object is Federation on the lines laid 
down, and that we arc bound to weigh the scheme which has 
been put forward by the National Government with an earnest 
desire to find in it the solurion of which Parliament has declared 
that it holds so fair a promise, a United India in an undisrupted 
Empire. 
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DiSCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A uEiTTsa of ihc Assodadon wm Iidd at the Caxton Hall, WcstmiMter. 
SAV, 1, on Tuesday, May ^ 1933, when a paper was read by Sir John 
Thompson, UrCUt.t., on " The Refortn FroposaU and thoJ 

Reasons/' 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, o,Or];i. (in the unavoidable 

absence of the Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading, ?.e., 

O.C.T.B., C.C.V.O.), was in the chairs and ihe following ladies and geoikinen, 
amongst others, w^ere pre^ni: 

Sir Louis Danc^ o.c-M,, ihe Maharajadhitaja of Burdwan, ox.i.E., 
K.c.i.K, the Maharajkumar of Burdwran, Violet Viscounteis Melville, the 
Lady Pentlandp Major^Gcnera] Sir Arthur Moncy^ c.a^ 0.54^ 

and Lady Money, Sir Michael O^I>wycr, o.e.i.a., it.c.s.i.. Sir Patrick Fagan, 
£.c.t.E.^ o.s.i.. Sir Manubhai Mehta, KX.a.[., Sir Roberc Gillan, il.u.i.. Sir 
Elliot G. Colvin, Sir John Cujnming, r,cj*e.^ Sir Hugh 

MePhersont a.c.v.£.p c.s.t.:p Sir John iNiaynard, £.c.t.E., c.5.t.. Sir Edward 
Gait, £.c^.t.p Sir Philip Hanson, c.b., and Lady HamoUp Sir Hari 
Singh GouTj Colonel Sir Richard Needham, c.i.e., o.s.o.. Sir Annepu 
Patrop Sir Thomas Smith* Sir lanws MacKcnna^ c.i.e.. Sir Charles 
Arxmtiong. Sir Hubert Carr, Sir Lawless HcppcTi Sir Wilberforce Ross 
Barker^ c.s^p Lady Abbas Ab Baig, L^dy (Lionel) Jacobi Miss 

Eleanor RathbonCp k.p.. Colonel S. E. A* Patterson, cj.i., C.I.E., Mr, F. G. 
Pratt, C.S.I., Ghazanfar Ali Khan, c.t e., Mr, V. H. Boalth, C.B.E., Mr. John 
Row, t.s,o.. Miss Cornelia Sorabjip K.-i-H., Mr. A, Sabonadiere^ Mr. C* P. 
CaspersZp Mr. M- S. A. Hydari, Canon Arthur Davies, Mr. H. S. L, Fobk, 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Mr* A. H. Joyce, Mrs. R. M. Mil ward, Mr- 
Kenneth Q Kcymer, Mr. AlcKandcr tnglis, Mr. Joseph Nissim, Mr. 
H. R- Wilkinson^ Colonel W. G. Hamilton, Mrs. Weir, Mrs. F* Loraine 
Pctrcp Mrj. N* B. Dewar, Maulvi A. R. I3ard^ Professes- H. G. RavvUiisan, 
Mr* Sp T. Sheppardi Mr* R. N. Mazumdar, Mr. Zairullah Khan, 
Mr. S. A. Shcre, Mr. A. R. N. Hussaiup Mr, S. A* Rafiquc, Mr. H- M* 
Willmottp Mr, K. M* Pardhy, Mr. W* H. Jones, Mr. C. Cockbum, Syed 
Amjad Ali, Mr. Glenn, Mr. D. W. Waddns, Mr. George Pilcher, Mbs 
Caton, Mr. H. B. Holme* Mr* T* A. H. Way, Mr^ C* M. Mehta* Miss 
C- K. Gumming, Mbs Margaret Brown, Mr* G. H. Ormerod, Mr. L 
HaD, Mrs. C- H^ Bell, Mr, R. C- Lai, Mr. E. M. Kartrec, Miss Rodney, 
Miss L. Andrade, Mr Gerald Thompsojii Mr. Gray* Mr. W. F, Westbrook, 
Mr R. K. Ranadive, Mbs Thompson, the Nawabzada of Toru, Mrs. and 
Mbs Bains. Swami B. H. Eon, Mr* Harwg, Miss Hanson^ Mr. O. C. G. 
Haytrr, Mrs. Barns. Mrs. E, W. Harral, Mr, Morris HorovitcK Mrs. 
Tyrrell, Mbs L. M- Saunders. Rev. R. Burges, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Harris, 
Mr* A- J. R- Hickes, Mr. B. IL Sinha, Mr. S* S. Mahomed A\lf Mr, E* F. 
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Raihboae, Mr, M»<ihav Rjk>, Mrs. Fowle, Mr. E. E HaU, Mr. E, C 
Wrench, and Mr, F. H. Brown, e.i.t., Hon- Sca«ary. 

The following Utter, dated May a, was received from the Marques* of 
Reading: 


DfiUt Me. Biidwk, ^ ^ ^ 

“ I very much regret that it will not be possible for me to 
chair at Sir John Thompson’s lecture lomortow afurormn. You 
remember that when I provisionally accepted your inviiatioft eip 
that my acceptance must be subject to my findiug “ 

House of Lords. It now happens that I must be m the Horn* of I^ds 

■‘ Please express my great regret » Sir lohn Thompson and to the 

more sorry a* I much desired to hear the^ Sir J^n. 
who has had tong and varied experience in India, and has Hied importan 
poses a fTLcmbcr of the l-C-S. 

^ " Youii verj truly* 


The Chaiutan ; I am sure you will share my regret that Hc^tng. 
who was to have presided this afternoon, has been dr^M ru « oiae 
of Lords by a debate in relation to India. We deplore the fact that he is n« 
here. He might have given us some «ry valuable guidance as «* his views 
on the delicate position in conneetiim with the White Paper propo^s. 

I am not going to say more at the outrel of the meeting. It will be more 
orofiiable if we have from Sir John Thompson at once the benefit o is 
advice and cipwiencc. That experience k very great, ai he |^ve up his 
office as Chief Commissioner of Delhi Province only last year. We are mid 
that m«t people, when they have been three or four ^ 

know nothing of the situation, but thU afternoon wc ihaU hear someone 

with up-tt>-<bcc eacpcricocc. 


Sir JoHS Twoitpsoif. a.c.s.r., a.c.i.B.; I think if we were to be derived of 
die presence of Lord Reading, who k one of the protagonist* m this grat 
controversy, there k something peculiarly satisfying to us as a socie^ tfet 
we should meet this afternoon to discuss thk impoftant question under the 
chairmanship of our own President. (Applause.) 

(The paper was then read.) 

The CHAnMAJt: We have listened to a carefully thought out address, 
which traces very clearly the chief steps by which the pesent policy eoa- 

Dcctcd with India has been artived at. , , , ■ j 

At the outset Sir )ohn alluded to the importance of the edacaoon and 
uaining we have gis-cn (o Indians for many yeats past. 1 agree with bun to 
a large extent I diiak it was a great pity that young Indians were tempted 
to take up higher educatioa without any serious consideration bring pven 
ID the formation of dieir character. Having passed with their very clever 

brains and quick intelleci*. they found they could not put to a useful pur- 
^ ID 

Vd!_ XHX. 
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pose the obuinmecic of these uRivcriity disdoctiont, Tlic result wa? that 
they QOi unfULiuratly becune discoutented and challenged whai they 
sidered to be our method of government n being incoiuktcnE with ihoM 
principles of frccdcuTi and Parliamentary rule on which we had laid such 
streu during their urainiiig. 

To come more EO the present time^ we have arrived at a very complicated 
situadoUH Sir John in his purview of ihe different stages of this political 
development has assumed that we have almost drifted to the present posj- 
don. as If almost unconsdously we had developed on the present lines and 
thereby arrived at a situation we had not foreseen. There was one stage 
where I think we should have taken up a strong position and tried 10 arrive 
at a clear undtrsianding of what we should do tow^ards Indian stlf-govcrci- 
tntntj and that was after Sir fohti Simonas Corrmajssion had reported. A 
very clear issue was then before our country. But unluckily for some politi¬ 
cal reasons at home the Commission was given the go-by^ and we had the 
Round-Table Conferences which have led to some very dlBicult situations 
at the present time. I think Sir Michael O'Dwyer, who has very scrnng 
views on the subject, will agree thai^ had wx worked on the Simon Com¬ 
mission Report, the position would he much simpler today than it is. 

That is an instance of how a Parliamentary Government in this counEry 
can adversely affect the conditions of Indian CoverrtmcjiL It was strietiy a 
party intrusion into the enniidcratioii of Indian afTalrs that led to the 
abandotunerit-^r pracdcnl side-tracking—of the Simon Commission Report. 
It seems to me^ whatever the future developments may be. that the Ic^ 
Parliamentary action in this country is concerned with Indian affaln^ so 
much the better for India^ 

That is really also practically supported by that statement which Sir John 
has just read out of the late Lord Motley's opinion as to respomibte self- 
government in Indla^ He was a liberal of very advanced thought^ and if 
he could disclaim the idea of setticig up ParUamentary Government in 
India^ it shows that there is another side to the question. The mere fact of 
puntng our institutions into working order in India will not necessarily 
lead to success. 1 think in one speech he made in the Houh! of Commons 
be doubted whether a demoeracy like ours could retain control ci a great 
Empire like that of India. 

Howeverp that must lie in the womb of the future. At the present rime 
we have reached the stage where a Committee of the two Houics of Parlia¬ 
ment is Considering what form of governmenE should be set up. And T 
suppose the critical feature of the present moment is that alluded to by 
Sir John in the latter part of his address as to the action of the Princes in 
regard to the new Coosdturinn: that if they decide they will not come in 
and share in the new Consritudon. what ivili our Government or what will 
the people of this country do? I am not going to attempt to say what will 
be the best course to pursue. 1 do not think anybody could speak advisedly 
at the present moment on this subject, but it is now the re^ cru3t of the 
wbo^c qucsrioii. VVe only hope that some satisfactory agreement wiU be 
arrived at by the foint Gommittec now sitting, [ strongly bold that we 
have gone so far now that we musi try to give eficct on a general basis to 
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what IS coniaiacd in the While Paper. Things have got to ihe stage wh«e 
die more diacmiion there is, the better fcaliiation the people of thii 
will have of the importance of the qucsdoii. and they will be able to a 
sounder judgment if aU the pros and cons have been put before theriip 

Sir Michael O'DwrEa: We have all listened with great mtercst and great 
profit to the admirably ludd, and, I think, on the whole impartiaK mrvey 
of the simatloa that Sir fohn has given us. The White Paper is indeed 
(cBtunate in having found in him so able and cli^quent an advocaie- I can 
speak with some capcricjice because fifteen years ago, after the NJonfagu 
announcement had been made, I was Licutenant-Govcnicsr of the Punjab, 
and Sir John was my Chief Secretary, t owed much to his power of 
cridcizing that partiailar provision which aimed at giving respoasiblc 
government in the provinces. Things hav^c moved since then+ Sir John^ aa 
we have heard, is now in favour of wholly responsibie government in t^ 
provinces and partial responsibility at the Centre, I am afraid I sdll retain 
the opinion that condidons art not ripe for full rcspomibihiy in the 
provinces or for any responsible govcmmeni at the Centre, and 1 will 
endeavour to give yon the reason why. 

Perhaps 1 have a pre-war mind, hut may 1 say that the pre-war mind in 
Indian matters is one that regarded the interests of the roasscs of the Indian 
people as having priority over any constitutional c^penments? The one 
test K> be applied to any consritutionaJ change was this: Will this promoK 
the interests of the people, and especially of the iUltcrate masses who are 
notable to saf^^uard their own interests? That tett should be applied even 
now. To me Ode of the greatest omissions in the White Paper and in the 
debates of the Round-Table Conferences is thU* that nor one word has been 
said to show that these far-rcaduiJg proposals ate gmng to promote the 
welfare and the prosperity of the Indian peoples^ 

That ia the more significant because, in the Statute of 1919 on which we 
arc working. Parliament expresdy declares that it is responsible for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples. The welfare and advance- 
merit of the Indian peoples is the supreme consideration. Let us apply that 
test, the Parliamentary test, to the proposals now put forward. What ate 
the essentials of good government in any country, and eapccially in an 
Oriental country? (1) External and internal seoirity. (a) Impartial 
administration and justice. (3) An cJlident and progressive administratiofl 
in all deprtments. (4) Last* but not least, light taxariotL Wc in England 
take the first three for granted. In the East they are rare, outside India 
under our rule. I hold that the proposals put forward in the ■ftT^ile Paper 
conflict^ seriously conflict, with every fingk one of those coosid^ations, 

115 take first external and intern^ sccuriry. We know that it b 
proposed that the Army should remain in control of the Viceroy. But 
Indian poliucians bavc resented that and demands many of them, even (he 
so-called moderate oiks, that a time limii should be set for the withdrawal 
oI British troop. As you know, prior to British rule in India, no invasion 
of India ever faiJed, Since British rule has been established no invasion has 
succeeded. 
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Take the matter of InicriiaL seciiitcy. We are mpposed to traniftr 
straight awiY the i^jooo Indian police which oow so admlnxbLy malntaljii 
even in the rnost trying conditmiu to the eontrol of the Mkttiten 
in the provinces. It a logical It-djh one point of vieWp bui you have to 
remember that in every province of India you have a cornmunaj majority, 
a Mmitm majority In the three smaUer provinces^ a Hindu majority in the 
rcstp and you arc proposing to transfer control of the police and the conrU^ 
which should be the impartial safeguards of every man, to the cootrol of a 
Minister who represents a permanent communal mayority in the province 
and must inevitably be guiikd in the discharge of his duty by the wishes of 
his supporters, I say that is a very rUky experiments and one whkh cames 
alarm to all the minorilics. 

Lee us pss on to the question of the [tnpartial adminisrradon of justice. 
It is the one thing, I suppose, which ^ves us the greatest reason foe pride 
in India that we have made the administration of justice impartial and that 
our Indian judges and magiitraces have come up to chat standard. But that 
standard is due to the presence of a considerable British dement in the 
judiciary. That British element is rapidly disappearing^ with the inevitable 
result that the administration of justice is deteriorating. 1 will not ask 
you to take my word for thar. Last year 1 met the lodlan Chief Justice of 
of an Indian High Court. ( had known him In India. I said, " Wdk how 
are you gctdng onT^ He replied, 1 am labouring under enormous difE- 
culties. At presentp of a6 district judges^ ly arc Indian, 5 Britisht and 
i Angio-tndians. Owing to the great mass of casca in which communal 
quesdofls arise, there is a general demand for a British judge, 1 have not 
been able to meet it* and people are beginning to lose confidence in the 
administration of justice,^* 

That shows you what risks you run if you transfer the admjnlstradoii of 
jurticc as well as the police to the control of lodian Mlnutcrs representing 
communal majorides. You had an illustration of that in the final sluing 
of the Round-Table Conferciice, when the two members representing the 
great minorities iu the Punjab both stood up and said* " tf die future 
provincial admiiustradon meaiu the rule of a communal majority* we 
prefer not to go forward at all+” 

Then we come UJ efficient adniiuistratipn in the Departments. It is now 
proposed 10 iramfcr the great Departmencs of Land Revenue, Irrigation, 
Finance* Forests, which have hitheito been reserved. That in iBdf is an 
enormous step forward, t would be prepared to take the risk, but only if 
you maintain the small British element. After alJ, all those great Impart- 
ments were established by the British, Their efRdcncy Is brgdy due to the 
British officials at the head. Train up as you are doing yotir Indian offidals 
to take their place, but do not ctimuiaie the British personnel, and while 
racial and religious cleava^ are so acute do not transfer control of the 
police and the cmiru. Be content with the odicr Departments, and in 
them retain 0 substantial British element, not in the interests of British 
people, but in the interests of the masses. The last diJng they desire is to 
get rid of the British officer* to whom they look for fair play, foe they stand 
outside and above radal and religious divisions. 
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Finally, we wme to tl« Uut tc*i of all-taxadoD. We ku^ ‘^'*,^*"1!! 
has been found ai“' dilixiili to balance the aU-India Budget. We a^ 
know that most ol the povinoal Budgets have had a s^ous de^t ^ 
Gwrgt SchusKf, lit introducing the Budget, said wt only balanced Jt thii 
vear by severe cuts. People in India are groanijig under heavy laxaiion. 

*' But," he said, “ let me remind you, if the proposed Federal Covertunent 
cornea into eaUtcnce a great increase of taxatkui wiU be necessary. ^ us 
hear from the point of view of practical men and taapa^, whether jn 
India or in this country, what the inaeased taxation will be. 

You have to subsidise two new provinces. You lose Burma’i con^imcw 
of /ai miJliom. You have to meet the heavy cost of the enlarg^ pro- 
vindal and federal legislatures, Ministers, etc., and of a general deetmo for 
« rnmion proposed voters. Next year the opium revenue will disappeai- 
fe. another /a or jfai mitUons to make good. Finally, you have also to 
remember that, in order to try and induce the Princes 10 enter the Federa* 
don one of the baits held out to them is that the mbute some of them ^ 
present pay will be remitted. So a country trying to pay its way is to 
called on to find at least another £^tir £10 millions. How do you dunk 
that the average man in India wiU look at it? That was a point of v«w 
which was never examined all through the deUberations of the Round- 
Tabic Coafcrcncejp I agree with what Sir Robert Horne, a former C an- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said in the House of Commons on that parto^ar 
point He said, " Of the 350 million people of India, at least 300 millions, 
if they were told they would have to pay extra for this new Constitution, 
would refuse the gift. All of this about people yeat uing » govern them¬ 
selves even at a higher cost is endrdy fallacious.” 

I have tried to bring down those lofty constitodonat sendments which 
Sir John so admirably expressed to the level of the common of the 

situadon as It aflccts the average man at the present day. I think there ts 
reason to bdieve^l hope my forecast is wrong-that the average man. 
above all the 90 per cent, who are not interested in politics and ha^ve no 
vote, will be a sufferer owing to the decreSK in security, the decrease in toe 
eificieney of the services and of the adm^tiation of jusdee, and the in¬ 
creased taxadon. Surely the price is too high. 

1 admit you have to go forward with this cxpcfimGO^ but Parliament 
must be toe final judge of whether the mcasuro to be proposed will 
not only satisfy the afpiradous of Indian politiciani, but primarily will 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the Indian peoples, and I am contont 
to have that test applied. If it were shown that toe White Paper survives 
that latter test, 1 would give it my blessing; hut S hold that it does not. 

The Mahajwjmi of BnaowAii i Lord Lamhigton, Ladies, nod C^tlemen, 
^In spite of toe damper of toe last speaker, ytou have got to go ahead with 

regard to India. 

(Sir Michael O'Dwvii: I agr«.) 

Sir Michael is no doubt very sincere in what he says and what he believes, 
but let me assure Wm as an old friend that he is not only cut of date lo^y 
in the eyes of modern India, but I am much afraid that, with toe exception 
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of a very fewv the cducnicd Indiafi doci Dot regiird him a* jt real friend qf 
IndLao aspu-attoflj of [odaj. 

1 rou^t congraiiilate Sir lohn Thompson on the tone of hh paper and foe 
soch a iueid cxpoiJtioii of the dn^elopmenc of tcif-govcriunenc in India, [n 
view of ihe fact that the Joint ParliamciiUbry Comoiinisc is discussing the 
proposals of the White Paper^ and that my unfortunate oandtrymen front 
India have come to help them in a very dubious posicton^ 1 do not propose 
to say anything as to what is going to be the result- But I can assure you 
chat, never having belonged to the exalEed order of the Prinoa, I dunk my 
stars today that I do not belong to dui order. For [ think that the Indian 
Princes have been put into a very difficult position in connection with these 
r^ornis and in connection with the position that they did take tip at the 
first Round-Tabk Conference. 

All I wish to say to those interesEed in the Indian problem is, Do not 
forget that one of the reasons that the Simon Commission's Reporc was 
HOC acceptable to India was because in it there was no proposal for any 
responsibility in the Ccjitrc+ And chore svho want to hide behind the 
recommendadons of ihflt Report today, and those who say, *' Why not 
the Simon Commission''s Report?” seem to forget chat, so for as the 
provinces were concemed, the Simon Commission suggested and propored 
full responsibility and not keeping back Jaw and order. I heard very 
carefully what Sir John Simon had to say in the House of Commons the 
other day with regard to the transfer of law and order, and, in spite of the 
difficulties that I know we shall have in the Province of Bengal, I am 
inclined to agree with Sir fohn in giving full respondbility. 

All I wish those interesied in the refomis for India to cotuider is that, 
diotild Federation fail, you caiinat go back^ you cannot taki* away even the 
partial powder that the Assembly has today, and therefore you muse be 

prepared, with or without the Princes, to give partial responaibillty in the 
Centre, 


Sir M,vtftrBKA[ Mehta, Prime MinUtn of EiLaocr: I am much obiiged 
for diii opportunity of ejepresyng some of my views, especially bccanse 
1 am ooe of those who represent the Indian States and the Princci. 

I must fiiit acl^wiedgc my gratitude to Sir John Thompion. who has 
been connected with the Indian States for many years, and who has placed 
the stand^nt of the Indian Princes in a very clear light HU paper has 
been admirably ludd. and the way in which he hai expressed the attimde of 
the Princes leaves wry linlc for me to »y. Only 1 will add this, that it 
might appear from hU remarks that the Princes at the dtnc of the first 
Round-Table Conference leapt into the dark by acccpnng Fedcradon. Let 
me at once correct thU impressimi. The Princes had thought of Federadoo 
for many years. I have had the privilege and honour of working with the 
Pnnccs for the last seventeen years, from the time the Montagu-Chelmsfwd 
Reforms were in contemplation and when the Princes* Chamher was being 
Reived. I had the fortune of being associated with the Princes in theh 
^rberatiom at diat ti^. 1 had the good fortune of being the Chief 
Msmsicr ol Biroda. and I remember in a Memorandum which the Maha- 
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rajar Gackwar scat H-E, the Vicefoy in 1917 ^ Ftd^^non 

WM the ody solud^m which would sadify die Prinm m the new Consdm^ 
don. So sina; igi; the idea of Fedcradon hai been working La ihe mindi 
of ihc Princ«. lo the Montagu-Chelnitford Report there if an equally dear 
joggesdon of the deatre of the Prtncci 10 conac into the Fedeiationt and the 
same goal was foreshadowed by Sir John Simoii in the Report of the 
Statutory Commission, 

Federation, therefore* was not a new concept into which we leapt as with 
dosed eyes. It was oot by hungHng or blufidciing that we accepted 
Federation, but we had dearly arrived at that idea fostered and chaished 
by many long hours of thinking. We warned fcally—to be very hank W'^e 
wanted to conserve the inter-ms of all the four iinpoftant pardd connected 
with this question: First, of die Princes; secondly, our fiibjecu of the Sotes; 
thirdly^ the Biidsb-Indians, our countrymen; and* lastly, H.M- the King- 
Emperor. When the Congress passed the rcsoludon about Ladcpcndcncet it 
was the Princes who said they would fight for His Majeaiy, with whom 
they were bound by treaties of alliance, la order to mark their disapproval 
of this idea of independeuce* they eocoufaged and accepted this eoncqH of 
Federattoo within the British Empire. They said India must always remain 
v.nthiD the Brtdsb Empire. 

Secondly^ they wanted some good for themsdves. Up to aow* in ques' 
doBi of joint concern* of joint intcrear, Like Customs, rail ways, post and 
telegraph, currency and cachaage, the Indian States were aHcciedp but they 
were never cnnsulted. Whatever was deaded they had to accepts The 
Indian States wanted some voice in the future deliberatioiis, and therefore 
they welcomed Federation. Thirdly, they sought the interests of their own 
subjects, who pay Customs to die extent of about Rs.g crores. They do uot 
get any advantage in return. The salt duties, railway fares, increases in the 
poiial and telegraph charges are all levied from them without any coosul- 
tadon. The Indian Princes svanted that their subiects should share in the 
joint benefits. 

Fourthly, the Princes looked to their own countrymen. The Bndafo 
Indians wanted political progress, and some of the Indian Princes at the 
time of the Round-Tabk Confoence gladly declared that dacy were Indians 
first and Princes later. In this way they w'anied to conserve all the four 
interests, and I meant this when I said h was not by bungling or misoke 
that the Princes jumped inm Federation, but they did it of set purpose. 

When I read the other day Sir John Thompson's very ludd and admirable 
essay on the White Paper and the coming reforms, 1 noted that Ebere U 
protebly some mkapprehensioo as negords the atiitiidc of the Princes. It 
was remarked io the paper that as die present Chancellor is now the 
Maharajah of Patkia and the Vic«^€^lallcdlo^ is the Maharana of Dholpur, 
perhaps the old idea of Fedcradon has been given up and the new idea of 
Confedcradon has been given prominence, and there is a split amongst the 
Princes of two different schools of choughr- 

I beg leave m correct this impression by saying that after 193a there has 
been no such divergenoe of opinion amongst the Princes. By the Ddhi 
Pact the princes have all come n> think in the same way, and it was in 
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ordtT no mark this very unaxiimity that they dened the Maharajah ol 
Paiiab to be ChajicelJcM^ and the Maharana of Dhdpur to be the Vice- 
Cbaoedlof. It it only an aeknowlcdgineat of this fact that some of the 
Princes might think that it would be more advantageous lo them to con¬ 
federate together before they tame into the Fedcratioo. They were frijc to 
do so, and ttxany of the smaller States would find it advantageous to hrst 
enter into a a>iifederatiort amongst themselves before they enter into 
Federation with Brihsh India, 

Now^ therefore^ there is very litde doubt that the Princes will join the 
Federation. I have myself no doubt that the Princes will come in, as there 
are only three or four outstanding points which require examination in the 
coming discussions. Thej^ are very simple. 

First, there is some dUTeteiice of oplruon as regards votes or scats in the 
Upper Chamber. According to welbunderstood principles of Federation^ it 
is the States and thetr Govcrcuxients that are represented in the Upper 
Chamber^ and the States are all individually represented and equally 
rcprcsenied; whether one is a big State and the other a unaU Stale, they 
have equal representation in the Upper Chamber. The Pfinces wanted 
this quota of equal represca^tiO'n+ Naturally^ the larger States wanted 
their predominance to be maiuiaincd even bt the Upper Chamber. Though 
they have tried iheir best to solve this prafclem^ I am afraid it has remained 
insoluble and will have tdtimatcly to be dodded by Hii Majesty’s Govenir 
meni- 

Secondly, dicre is the question of the quota of votes to be given to the 
States. CMginaJlyj from the first* we have been asking that the Indian 
States should be regarded as co-equal partners with British india. They 
have been asking for 50 per cent, of seats. Britlsh-Indians would not agree 
to this, but have finally agreed to give them 40 per cenL in the Ccundl of 
State. Now^ in the White Paper it is meddoned that if the Princes do not 
joiii In their full strength, but If only 50 pw cent, join, the Federation will 
matcriaLme. Then it will not be ^o per cent, votes which wUl be ^veji| but 
only less—it may be 20 per cent. There the Princes find a stumbling-block. 
They will not agree to came into the Federation on that basis as weak or 
sleeping partners. 

It ii for you, gendemen, to jee that the Pf inces are brought in as efficient 
factors in the Federation, and not merely brought there under conditions 
which lead them to believe they will never be able to do any good. That 
was one view they have been urging, and they hope that that position will 
also be cleared up. 

Thirdly, there was the question which has nothing to do with the White 
Paper, and that is one of paramounicy. We have Sir Harcourt Butler's 
proposition in the Report of htj Committee that paramountty must always 
remaicL The Prince* have always urged that It should be something that 
can be defined, that they can understand. They want a reference to an 
jd Aof judicial tribunal in all justiccable points of di^crence with the 
Govcrnmeni. 

Lasdy, there Li ibc question of taxation. The Princct always agreed that 
the federal sources of revenue may be confined to any indirect sources of 
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(aiadofl and dm be ^tended to dif«i lasation. mt also is mostly agreed, 
t do nor thcrefotfe aniidpatE routli difficulty. 

The PriMO have always asked fof cenmJ rcsponiibility. Without that 
there will be oo Federation. Just as H.M. Government have said that there 
cannot be any fespoonbiUty at the Centre without Fedefatioo. 1 reverse this, 
and I say there will not be any Fedefanon unless thete n full central re- 
spocuibilicy, bedusc the Princes want to c(jm« into the Federation in order 
that they may also share in that central responsibility. I raainiain that 
centnd responsibility should be looked m if Fedcraeon is to be made 

possible^ t. a. c*i 

These ant two inter dependent qu«rioni* and I trust that the Select 

Committee of Parliament will find a way in which there ideas can be 

harPK>iiiously combined. 

I have a great respect for Sir Michael O’Dwyer, but 1 must say I was 
not convinced by his remarks. He referred to the desirability of retsmiog 
law and order and not transfcTTing it to the rciponsibk Government. 1 
will only ask him this; In the Indian States there ate 8o milliofis of sub¬ 
jects. is not law and order properly prwenied amongst Indian States^ 
Indian States are not a hotbed of riots and disorder always- Therefore I 
fail CO see bow bw and order will not be properly looked to if they are in 
the care of Indian -Ministers who are equally responsible in the Indian 
States for lotting to law and order. 

Secondly, he said, quoting one Chief Justice, ihat at present be looked to 
English judges in order that impartial justice may be given. I quite 
agree, but that is because there has been such tctision of communal feeling. 
What is the reason why there should be such communal reeling and bitter* 
ness in British Indb and not in Indian Soles? The reason is not lar to 
s«k. It is only of late that in Kashmir there has been trouble, but 1 am 
afraid that was also due to outside influence of the same communal type. 

As regards taxation, if you can reduce the cipenditure to some extent it 
is possible to avoid enhanced taxation. The military expenditure has been 
lately reduced from Rs.55 to Rs.^S croces. If you try » come down further 
to its pre-war level, t am hopeful it may yet be reduced to an appreciable 
extent. There are several ways to which expenditure could be reduced, 
and therefore taxation kept wiitn restraint. I am accordingly not despon* 
dent as regards the siictess of the new reforms. Let us all initiate the new 
era in the spirit of hope, with faith in the justice of the cause, 

Sir .\kwejo pAHASuasM Paiiio: After the very lucid review by Sir John 
Thompson it seems to me unnecessary w add to the very thoughtful 
observations nude on the present poiidon. We are greatly indebted to him 
for the expoairioji of the matter at ibis juncture, when opinions in this 
country seem to be divided- But I am sure what he has said today, when 
it reaches these that have entertained doubts regarding the capaaty of India 
and Indians to wofk out the political scheme as described io the White 
Paper, those doubts will disappear. 

1 would ask the British Parliament to consider that today India stands 
unique in the Bfiipire- You called oa India to sign the great Treaty of 
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Pc3ce 9C Vcmillcs. You inviud iodi^ to uk€ part in the Imperbl Con¬ 
ferences. You ajfced India to take part in the Ottawa Pact. You have 
asked India to bear every rcspojiubLIity. You fdt chat India is capable of 
bearing all this responfibility. And naw» according to the opposirioii to 
the White Paper^ India is hoc competent to discharge any respomlblli^. 
There, it seems to me, aU reason and logk has fomken ihc opposition. 

Sir Michad O^Ehvycr was a very strong adminUtratoc. The Punjab was 
his great Beld of activity. 1 am glad to noce the statement of the Late Lord 
Birkenhead that the Punjab has worked the dyarckic syscem suocessfully. 
The system which Sir Michael O'Dwyw condemncch the principles whidi 
he said were all wrong, has now proved tn be a success and he was a £alsc 
prophet. 

(Sir McdiAEL O'Dwyeil interpolated that he had quoted the representa¬ 
tives of the minoridu of the Punjab.) 

1 hope that the able admioistratof will just remember something of his 
past life as an administratorj so that he may realLzc that these disjointed 
remarks of cetiain individuaLi, taken away from didr context, give a 
differeOL mcamng from what was intended. I was present when they spoke. 

I do not think chat they would luppoft Sir Michael O'Dwyer, I have the 
high authority of the late Lord Birkenhead in a speech in the Hottse of 
Lords, when he said Madras and the Punjab bad succeeded in working the 
dyarchic system. Lord Birkenhead was not a man givea to sentiment or 
emotinn, but a matter-cif-facc tiiaji. 

Then Sir Michael O'Dwyer asked whether the success nf the proposals 
outlined in the White Paper would bencAt the people. Sir* 1 come from 
the people. 1 do not come from the aristocracy or tire bureaucracy. I come 
from the agricultural people. J move with them, live with tlwm. The 
people want changes and reforms. The many forces which the British in 
theif love of fair play and justice have introduced into India, the many 
influences, have gradually worked on the minds of the people, and today 
in the villages, Sir Michad, you would see a diAerenc spectacle from what 
you saw twenty years ago. 

Today the newspaper is read at the centre of the village. Today the 
people deliberate questions relating lo thetr village and to their drde. They 
discuss these things m a very intcrcitiiig manner. Therefore the interest 
that has been aroused is due to the British induencep British cducadon, and 
British justice. Do you now say ail this is to be igocred, that India is not 
yet fit to govern herself? (Sir Mtchael O^Dwyes : 1 say, go by stages.) Yes, 
go by stages is a diB^^eot matter# Wbat is a stage in your sense is not a 
stage in the sense in which wc recognize it. 

Indian Nadonatism is the sdf-eaprrssbn of the British rule in India. Arc 
you going to disown that which you have created among the people, amctng 
the ancient racci among ike andent civilLzadon? Britain has oeated a force 
and a power which will strengthtn the Empire, Do not lose this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Sir Michael, may 1 appeal to your school of thought and say that you 
were shoft-sighied in the matiicr^ that you are not able to see that a great 
national sennment is growing in the minds of the people. Not amoog the 
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intcUigcntM only, bui among ihe real people you will see i^y a ipecude 
different from tlut which you wcnc accustomed to observing soiue years 

ago. . 

Sir Michael O’Dwycr has said ihat there are four icsu of the efficicjicy of 
admJriistratioii. Surely they are staiidardi which he followed as Go^criwr 
ot the Punjab. Firsts he said, intefnaJ and external purity. All of ui 
have accepted that for die time being defence shali be m the han^ of the 
British. What we want is gradual gaining. As officers are trained and 
aA'aiiable, opportunities for itulitary service to Indians. That is what 
ive wanL Noe at oooc to send away all the Bridah clement in the nsilrtary 
forces. We do not want to eliminate all the British forces at once- We 
want you to train nSp give us oppoctuniiics for training Indians^ so that they 
may gradually take the place of the Britishcraj ultimately Bridsh and 
Indians |oining together may wO(rk for the defence of the country^ That is 
the posidon we are aiming at^ and it is not the posidon which has been 
described to yon, ladks and gentlemen: '"Oh, Indian politiciaiis want the 
British soldiers to go out of Lndb.'" it is not true* 

Then there is the finance of India. Sir Michael said that India is 
groaning under taxation. The fndtan's heart is breaking. Therefore pray 
save him from these reforms^ I have heard cries when Sir Michael was 
the head of the Punjab administration and the land system was bdng 
reorganised. I svish I had heard juch sendments from the head of the 
Government, to save the poor ryot and cultivator from burdens of land laa 
at that time. Today it is very easy » say when there is no personal re¬ 
sponsibility. It is very easy to cry aloud and plead for the taxpayer* Sic, 
we know OUT own busmens- But these are not due to refonns. Our heavy 
taxadon is the work of the administrations In the past. 

Take this one single item: Before the war the military eapcndititre of 
India was about Rs^ crones. Afier the war it came to Rs*' 53 t Rf.56, 
Rs.^a crores. The highest proportiofiatr expencBturc on miLitary defence 
in the whole world I How came it to rise from Rs,i4 to Ri.gS erwea? Is 
it the result of the Montago-Chclmsford reforms, or the result of the White 
Paper? The problem is there. The burden was laid by th«e a dmi n t s- 
tiators on the suffering ryot. I am grateful that Sir Michael f«ls sympathy 
for him. 

Sir Michael has said peace and order are very good things^ but he thinks 
they shoutd be in the hands of Europeans only. (Sir Michak. O'DwTaa 
demurred that he had not said that.) 

Today you have peace and order admmistcred by Indmi cDyncillors* In. 
every province you find the subject of law and order is in the hands of an 
Indian administrator. It has been so for the last ten years. Law and order 
have been administered properly jo the interests of the country by an Indian 
administrator* Why should there be any doubt now? The Mimster will 
be the same as he is today. He realiaes his resporuibilities. Therefore it is 
not true to say that an Indian Minister will not be able to administer law 
and order. Tlicrc should be no doubc whatever of the capacity or of the 
disinterestedness of Indians to administer these subjects. 

As regards the proposaU outlined in the White Paper, we say we are 
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going to work the reforens and a&k iht other parties to work the rcformi. 
The tendeficy m Ipdia toeby is not to reject the White Paper, It would be 
wrong to say that India U opposed to the propoKils of the White Paper. 
India wants those proposals modified in various directions. But all we say 
is that die propositls will be welcomed by all constitutional isc parties in 
India. All that we want b that some alicradojis should be made^ so that 
the proposals may be ztiore acceptable lo the people. 

Sir Patwcx Fagan : I rise, my lordp at this late hour with much deference 
to offer a few aidca] remarks on the very intcresdng paper which has been 
read by my old friend aod eolicague^ Sir John Thompsoo. We have often 
had heart-to-heart talks about these matters, but 1 am afraid that we have 
never yet been able io convmce each other about our respective views. 

II 1 undersTand him correctly, his view is that the present posltioiL, with 
which the White Paper is confronted, is wholly the inevitable result of 
British radal and national characteristics^ or character, in their impact on 
Indian conditions during the one and a half centuries, of cofinecticin between 
Britain and tndia^ It b, as it were, the inescapable working of destiny. 

It seems to me that there is a considerable degree of eitaggeration, perhap 
miiconception, in that view. 1 suggest tha t the results of the Impact or the 
contact between the two cultures has in many rcspocis been toUision rather 
than assimiladon. Considerable pordons of the educated classy in India 
appear disposed to reje^ many of our British and Western ideals. At one 
end you have Mr. Gandhi^ who is apparently disposed to say : Away with 
all the paraphernalia of Western culture I" His panacea for the ecouotnie 
evils of India would appareitdy be the cult of the spinning w^heel and, I 
suppose^ similar mcasureSi At the other end you have the Brahmin, stanch 
in his desire for the maintenance of that ruajestic and venerable siructtire, 
the Hindu rdigio-social sptem. 

I should therefore be disposed to deny very strenuously that British ideals 
and notions and conceptions oE such things as Parliamentary government, 
responsible government, dctnocracy^ the fundamental ecpnditions of demo¬ 
cracy aod democratic conditiofis* have. In fact, been really assimilated by 
the masses of the population of India. 

The proent postion-^that is the position here and now with which iJw 
White Paper is concerned^^—tn me to be far more the result of 
potitical indecision and of the shifts of policy demanded by considerations of 
immediaii! political expediency which we have seen during the Last sixteen 
years rather than the normal and narural result of the contact between 
Britain and India which has obtained for the last century and a half. 

The very interesting paper to which we have listened supplies a consider^ 
able field for disausion on many subjects. It is impossibkj o( course, to 
deal with them all. One of the most interesting passages, I thinks was that 
regarding the youth of India. I am sorry that it is quite impossible for me 
in the few minutes to touch on that in any adequate way. There came to 
my mind the saying erf a great and wise man, wha many years ago reminded 
us all that we were ail fallible^ aU liable to make mistaikcs^ even the youngest 
ql ns. 
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non m uMc ii»*« t“ -- - . * iii'j ti^w 

youths who are prone to entertain iAas and opimom of 

Sir lohti indicated in hii paper will in titne learn someihing oE that higher 


One other point wm 
not able to give ui a v 


» local fdf-government. Of its results Sir John was 
very encouraging account. It appma that there has 


been an increase of interest and a decrease of efficiency. TTiai doe* s^ n> 
me to be rather a curious combination of results, and one rather trebles to 
think what the results wiU be of increased intermi and decreased effiaeticy 
in the wider spheres of federal and provincial govcrnmein. Doubtless 
enthusiastic reformers will find their reward on that plane, but the question 
seems to me to be what the inardcolate masses of India will think about ii. 
whether they will appreciate the fact that increase of interest on the pan of 
those above them compensates for a decrease of efficiency. 

In the concluding portion of the paper Sir John deals with the histo^ « 
die last sistcen years. He begins with what I may oil the innibadon ^ 
famous message of 1917. If hU account is correct-^md I have no do^ 
wbatsnrvct that it Is eweet—t vcocure lo think that it is scarcely rcasoiub e 
to suggest that acdoii of that nature, hastily decided and, so to 
fortuitous, should be regarded as the normal and natural outcome of British 
caociiict with India^ 

I venture 10 predict that, when all the circumstances of that curious iiory 
shall become known in the future, posterity will stand amazed at the haste, 
the precipitancy, the rashness with which the interests ol 300 milliMis of 
people were dealt with by the British Government in the stress of the Great 
War. 

i was going to make a tew more fccoarks, but 1 will only conclude by 
repeating my view that the inunediate pcwitiofi present bfre and mw with 
. which the White Paper is confnoiitcd h not the logical tianirai outcome of 
ihc history ot the pwt one and a half centuries. That pmod has doubti^ 
generated conditions which requite sanct orderly, tentanve, and educative 
polidcal progress. But there is jsdther necessiiy nor justiBcition fw the 
revolutionary scheme with which we arc confronted. 

Sir JiMtEi MacKehsa : Ladies and Gentlemen, [ have been asked to 
propose a vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the Chairman this afterniw. 
This is the second paper that Sir John Thompson has given the Association 
daring this session, and I am sure you will all agree that the disemsion on 
this one has induced far more liveliness than that on New DcUuh How 
much that is due to Sir [ohn and how much to Sir Michael O^Dwyer I will 
leave you to decide^ 
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Wiih ficgord u> the Chalrm^Jip our obligadoni to you* sir* are oontinual 
and condnuing. To preside over a fneedng in an emergency and ai short 
npdee is a very small Item in what we owe to you as oiir President 

I wilt ask you, ladiei and gcntkraen, to accord a vmy hearty vote of 
thanks to Lord Lamington and Sir John Thompson. 

Sir John Thoicfson : L«d Lamiagton has asked me to thank you, both 
on bis behalf and on my owa> for the vote qt thanks which has been passed. 
! do fed very grateful ici everybody here foe the way in which they have 
taken iny remarks, and, above all, 1 may say* to my old friends Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Sir Patrick Fagan. There is that between us that makes it 
impcHsible for me to cross swords with either of them In public. 

We often fed. as we read the history of British Indb and look at the 
stage which we have reached, that we should like to wring sofneone'i neck- 
The moral of whai 1 have told you today it that the necks that we want to 
wring have long since mouldered in the dost- (Applause.) 
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INDIAN REACTIONS TO THE WHITE PAPER 
By a. Yusuf Ali, c.b.e. 

When the East India Association asked me at very short notice 
to prepare a paper on the present situation in India, it occurred 
to me that it might be profitable to discuss the Indian reactions to 
the White Paper. I was in India when the White Paper was pub¬ 
lished. I have been during the last se:¥en months in the closest 
touch with all political parties in India. As a member of the 
Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference and Presi¬ 
dent of the last special session of the Conference in Calcutta 1 
have borne my share in helping to define the Muslim attitude 
towards the coming Reforms. The Indian Delegates who are co¬ 
operating with the Joint Parliamentaiy Comminee on India have 
a heavy task before them. They have, on the one hand, to keep 
in touch with their constituents* views in fndia, and on the other 
to convince British opinion of all shades that the Indian demands 
art not an abstract proposition, but have behind them the in¬ 
sistent pressure of movements which may be dangerous unless 
they arc met in a frank spirit of understanding and statesmanship. 
They have, moreover, as practical men, to use their own judgment 
in reconciling divers views, Indian and British, on points as they 
arise. 

The object which I propose to myself ia not to attack or to 
defend the White Paper, but to show how different circles feel 
about it in India, and to offer a few suggestions, if I may, about 
the huge complex of the Indian situation, which (it must be rc^ 
membered) is not merely a political matter, but has intertwined 
^ands economic, social, educational, and religious. 

The three sessions of the Round-Table Conference in London 
(if they did nothing else) helped to develop and show the trend 
of opinion on Indian Reform in different circles in India and 
England. It is not ctwrcct to say that clear-cut or definite con¬ 
clusions were reached on. any major points, nor even that the 
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greatest nteasurc of agreement among all sections was ascertained. 
But the different schools of thought tricsd to probe each others' 
ideas, and the process was educative to themselves and to the 
public. His Majesty’s Government put forward in the Com¬ 
munal Award a definite scheme of communaJ representation, 
which was accepted as a basis for proceeding further with the 
scheme of Reforms by Moderate opinion. By Moderate opinion 
1 do not mean the opinion of any organized party which can be 
bbcUed Moderate, but the opinion of men of moderate attitude 
in all parties. At the same time the Communal Award awakened 
latent powers of resistance in those mind»—and they are not a 
few in India—^which think of politics in terms of abstract philo¬ 
sophy or mass imitation rather than in terms of concrete realities. 
They looked upon the Communal Award as unjust and imprac¬ 
ticable, and some even as a mischievous attempt to set the two 
great communities in India by the ears. With this in the back¬ 
ground of their minds, any scheme built on the Communal Award 
was bound to appear indefensible to them. 

If we bear this faackgroimd of events in our mind we shaU 
readily understand the different reactions which were called forth 
in different sections of opinion when the White Paper was pub¬ 
lished. 

Thz CoNOEtEss View 

Let us take the Congress first. It has been definitely hostile 
to cooperative effort with the Government or with the British 
authorities in England from the time that it passed the resolution 
in favour of Independence. Where it has professed to explore 
new avenues for Puma Swaraj it has all the time been scepdcal 
in its own mind. It did not join the third session of the Round- 
Table Conference. Most of the leaders were in jail or went to jail 
soon afterwards. It is true that some of them have since seen 
the impracticability, or at least the barrenness, of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. But the Congress as a body has never disowned that 
weapon. The Government of Lord WilUngdon (whom I found 
hale and hearty and full of youthful cheerfulness and confidence) 
is fully entitled to take credit for its recent policy of greater firm- 
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ness in the preservation of law and order* But Governments in¬ 
variably wear rose-coloured spectacles. Too much optiroism in 
this matter is a mistake, as it would put us on a blsc scent. 

There ate whole sections of population in whose minds the 
boundary between Congress propaganda and terrorism is ill 
defined. Underground icnorism fiourishes in India as it has 
never flourished before, and its most enthusiastic advocates and 
lecniits arc women and youth of both sexes. There is glamour 
in forbidden conduct. The glorious defiance of authority beckons 
young minds of generous ambiuons. In this sort of atmosphere 
slow, plodding work In constitutional discuswons seems futile and 
a waste of dme. When further it is openly declared that the 
word of Britain is not to be trusted and that the whole of the 
present proceedings arc a breach of faith, we can understand that 
no scheme short of complete abandonment of responsibility by 
Great Britain would have any chance of acceptance. 

Even such a scheme might be viewed with suspicion as an in¬ 
sidious attempt to tighten Britain’s grip in some mysterious way. 
To the extreme wing of the Congress the Crown means nothmg; 
the Indian States and their rulers are an anachronismj minorities 
have only one right, that to suffer; rcligiofi is a discredited thing, 
except the religion of chauvinistic nationalism. If they want to 
conciliate minorities at alt it is only in order to absorb them. 
There is a kind of snake which fascinates its victims with a glad 
eye. Fascinarioo is not a false description of its attitude and 
motive. We know it not only in the Indian jungle but also in 
the Indian political field. Constitutional reform has no meaning 
to such a mentality. Fortunately that section is not numerically 
large. Those composing it did not read the White Paper, but 
condemned it in advance, 

Hinou Nationalism 

1 do not wish to attack the large body of Congress men who 
hold sane views (if sanity can be separated from practicality). 
But because they have funds, organization, and a clamorous Press 
their influence may very well be exaggerated. Leaving them 
aside, there is undoubtedly a large body of Hindu opinion, includr 
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ing some very disdoguished public men, who sincerely but in- 
consistently look upon the stippressiqn of illegdl Congress aedvides 
as a mark of high-handed tyranny and the claims of the minori¬ 
ties—especially of the Muslim minority—as an intolerable spoke 
in the wheel of progress. They would weld Hinduism, under 
a wide dehnidon, to include every shade of religious thought 
except the Muslim, and would make the Hindu Mahasabha the 
arhitcr of Indian Nadonalism. To doctrinaire politicians abroad 
their propaganda appears plausible. To us in India who do not 
agree with them their propaganda appears the very negation of 
nationalism or denaocracy. 

However that may be, it is this section, whose boundary is ill 
defined, which, while disclaiming adherence to Congress, is really 
most bitter about the Communal Award and the consequential 
steps that may be necessary to implement it. They have been try- 
ing, with the help of the Congress, to upset the Communal 
Award by many methods, of wbjeh T shall mention three. In 
the first place they succeeded in modifying the Communal Award 
about tlie Untouchables. But by no means all the Untouchable 
leaders are satisfied with that modification. Nor is it certain that 
in the new orientation towards the Untouchables, which Mr. 
Gandhi's efforts have brought into prominence, some of the 
caste Hindus who agreed to the modification in the first flush 
of their enthusiasm have not repented of it since. 

In the second place they have tried to get the Sikhs to identify 
themselves with the general Hindu position. In this they have 
half succeeded. I have the highest respect for the Sikhs, and I 
number some Sikhs among my best friends in India. But I feel 
that if the Sikhs wish to preserve their Identity and really to 
work for the progress of the country as a whole on realistic lines, 
their best plan would be to accept the position assigned to them 
in the Communal Award and work definitely with their Hindu 
and Muslim fellow subjects in the direction of a gradual evolution 
of a true Indian nationality. 

In the third place Congress inspiration was behind a great 
many unsuccessful conferences which were called Unity Con¬ 
ferences. To my mind, as I have said elsewhere, they really 
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became disunity conferences^ as they caused new fissures and lines 
of disruption to appear among the existing poHtica] bodies. Their 
much advertised attempt must not be confused with the earnest 
attempts (of which one hears so little) that are being maxlc by 
leaders in many parts of the country to find a modus vwendi and 
a rapprochement between the different communities, on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Communal Award, but leading up gradually to a 
greater and greater and more harmonious co-operation betw'oen 
the various communities in India. 

The section of intransigent Nationalists found the White 
Paper too great a shock because it built ou the Communal Award. 
They were unwilling to assume the implications of the Communal 
Award and they were impatient with all the safeguards and 
reserve powers which were set out in such mcdcuious detail by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

The MusEiM Attitude 

And now we come to the Muslims. Much disappointment has 
been caused in England because the organs of Muslim poUdcal 
opinion have not been enthusiastic in the reception of the White 
Paper. They have been severely critical of it on many points and 
instructed their delegates to bring these points as clearly as pos¬ 
sible to the notice of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. It is 
not that the Muslim community as a whole is not going to make 
an honest attempt to cooperate with His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India in building up the new Consdm- 
tion, or that they do not realize that many of the reserve powers, 
discretionary powers, and extraordinary powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors are designed to protect minority in¬ 
terests. But they feel that as set out in the White Paper the pro¬ 
posals «T so much on the side of caution that they nullify the 
promise of provincial autonomy and of responsibility at the 
Centre. 

A Cold Reception 

It will be asked what section of opinion found the White Paper 
acceptable. I should say none in India, barring very small sec- 
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dons of numerical insignificance. This is the more remarkable 
as some of the very critical delegates who bad come in a sceptical 
mood to the third session of the Roimd-Tablc Canfcrencc had 
been so charmed with the personality of Sir Samuel Hoare that 
they came back very much reassured and awaited the White Paper 
with an open mind. Perhap it was because they expected too 
much that they were disappointed. Perhaps in the nebulous annO' 
sphere of the Round-Table Conferences, especially in the earlier 
stages, language was used and hopes were raised which meant 
difierent things to different people. Perhap also a certain amount 
of propaganda had been carried on in India to make the people 
believe that the Conservative element in the National Govern¬ 
ment were not sympathetic to even the most modest aspirations 
of the Indian people. Perhap the language of Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Lloyd, which was perfectly intelligible in its setting in 
England, sounded falsely in the Indian atmosphere and was 
wholly misunderstood. The fact remains that there was a sort 
of dismay produced in non-oificial circles in India on the publica¬ 
tion of the White Paper—even among the circles which were 
accustomed to support the Government. The White Paper was 
called the Black Paper and by all sorts of other opprobrious names 
which the Tcsoujces of polite English language may not be equal 
to reproducing in full-blooded significance. 

The time that has elapsed since has sobered public opinion a 
little, and I think it is correct to say that reasonable people arc 
beginning to see the safeguards and the reserve powers in better 
perspective after the first mist of disappointed expectations has 
been dissipated. They arc beginning to realize that the extreme 
emphasis laid on reservations and discretionary and extraordinary 
powers was alter all meant for home consumption in England, 
where an organized effort is being made to defeat the Govern¬ 
ment's policy. A remarkable speech which Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
Governor of the United Provinces, addressed to his Legislative 
Council just before he left India to assist the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had also a steadying effect. I was in the United 
Provinces when the speech was delivered, and it visibly affected 
the tone of a discussion at which I was present. 
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Objectioss to Moderates 

So far for general impressions. Let us take specific grievances 
as they have emerged from a specific caammadon of the pro¬ 
posals at leisure. In the first place let me now the eight points 
which Mr. Srinivasa Sastri urged as the most important defects 
of the scheme in an article which he wrote for the Indian FUvtcu/. 
He wants: 

i. Indianizatiod in Defence to be completed within a fixed period, and 
preparadoD to be made for Indian responsibility during the traiuidon 

period . . 

3. No Governor.GeiKra]*j Acts and no Governors* Arts, as disongmibcd 

from Acts passed m due course by the Legislature. 

3, No special responsibility and powers 10 the GovernOT'General or the 
Governors io the transferred sphere except on behalf of the minoridcs of 
of an Indian Statsr. 

Previous sanction (if kept) in matiarj of currency and cacdiangp to be 

expressly only in the interests of India. 

5, The ServicM to be in future under ihe control of the Federal Govern- 
mcni (and presumably of the Provincial Governments in the case of die 

Provinces). ^ 

6p The CoosQiiidou Act to be alterable by the Indian Legislature except 

where Imperial interests are Involved. 

7. The Railway Board as well as the Reserve Bank to be consdiutied by 

Indian legislation. 

8, The Secretary of Statens Coundl (and presumably the " Advisers," the 
icnn used under the new scheme) to be abotkhed. 

In a memorandum put forward by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and 
other Liberal leaders the following four conditions were laid 
down for an acceptable scheme; 

I, Full and unfettered raponaiblc government in the Provinces. 

3, Central responsibility, including control of the purse; control of cconc^ 
mk policy, indudiog questions <rf exchange, currency, and industrul and 
Hwnmcrdal matters; and an increasiog share of responribility and control in 

matters of Defence. , , 

3. Central responsibility to be introduad limultancously with provincial 

autanomy. . , . 

4. Safeguards to be only for a fixed transitional period and to be demon¬ 
strably in the interests of India. 

Some QrrajrnoNs 

Viewing the matter from a different angle, I will exhibit certain 
heads of pertinent criticism in the form of questions rather than 
of d(^;maric assertions: 
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I. Is the White Paper an advance on Dyarchy? Do« it point the 
to l>DtrLiiitoQ Status? Is it likely to lead to grater coofidcncc as between 
Great Britain and India, or bcti™n the Government and the people m 
India, or between the different communities which are organising politic¬ 
ally? In »mc respects the greater dchnition of the special respiuibilides 
and perwers of the Governors in the transferred sphere wiU make the 
position of MinUcers worse instead of better in the Provinces. The con¬ 
trol of the purse will not be complete even in the Provinces^ on account 
of the dassiheadon of a large number of subjects as Fedetah which in 
many federations would go to the units of the Federation. The limited 
Dyarchy proposal in the Federal Government is even more restricted than 
in the MoncaguGhclmsford scheme for the Provinces, There is no dcltnite 
pointer to IDomimon Status in the future. Some of the provistoos arc likely 
to cause more friction instead of leading to greater harmony and mutual 
confidence. I say nothing about the greater happiness of the of the 

people, because that is a nebulous term, 

a. Are the biuadal provisions adequate and arc the transferred powers 
backed up with sufficient bnanciai resources? Is provincial finance suffi- 
ctcntly safeguarded the Federation? Is it going to lead to an iniolcr' 

able burden of taxation? Is it going to make the masses of India more 
cooicoted? 

3. Is the Federation proposed going to give India a strong Central 
Government, able to enforce its wilJ and to work harmoniously with the 
Provinces and the States? Will British India tolerate the ioterference of 
the States' mcinbcrs in the Central Executive with British Indian matuis 
when the Central Executive ^viJt be unable to interfere in State mattwi not 
expressly made over to the Federanon? 

4. Is it possible for Ministers in the Provinces to carry on an efficient and 
responsible administration without full control over all the Services actually 
working in the Provinces? What will be the positioti of Minifters when 
they cannot even post Indian Civil Scnricie and police officers to particalar 
districts or transfer them without the personal concurrence of the Governor? 
Is the Ecclesiastical Gcpartmeni for ever to remain outside the control of 
Indian authondes, although paid from the Indian revenues and minister' 
ing mainly to the religious interests of numerically negligible non-Indian 
Services? Are the superior Itailway and Medical Services, about which the 
decision is reserved in the White Paper, to be outside the control of Indian 
authorities, and is such a provision consistent with autonomy In the real 
sense of the term? Is Jt justifiable on any but racial grounds? The Foreign 
and Ecclesiastical Departments Services are to be exempt from a sututory 
enquiry after five years; any decision after a statutory enquiry about the 
other Services will rest with His Majesty's Government, and not with the 
Indian authorities. How far is that justifiable with even the limited 
autonomy which is propcMcd? 

5. What arc the Rukrs of the Indian States really thinking of the mite 
Paper proposals? Is the protest of the late Jam Saheb to be treated as of 
no significance? Is the somewhat cool attitude of the latest sessions of the 
Chamber of Princes to be considered as lending support to the scheme? 
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Wiii ihe State* be strengthened or weakened by their contart ^th aU the 
communal, rcvolutioiiary, and ierft>ri 5 i movements, from which they have 
hitherto been tree? Is it poistble that ambitious Minister* m SHt« 
will not be subject to the same kinds of publicists m Bnmh 

India, and is it possible that the {»llcy of the Indian State, and many rf 
their cherished tradidoos will be thiewn into jeopardy? Whai am to Ik 
the tractions of the subjects of the ftatrs to their Rulers and to the ncw_ 
condidom which must ncmssarily be set up in the States? Is die rw of 
these new problems gping to strengthen or weaken the support of the 

Bridsh connectinn by the States? ,, , . c u ■ 1 

6 . Is the form of protection given to the mmoritia m virtue of Uic spem^ 
powers conferred on Governors and the Gosernor-Gencra] adetjuate? Is 
that form satisfactory to the minDrides themselves? Does it lead to me 
real rapprochement between the different communities which is e^nu^ for 
the gencrai advance of the country in political cd^don? Can the minofi- 
ties be expected to be content with mere protecdon, or will they demand 
full status and the power to manage their own affairs in thar own way 
themselves.^ 

T. Are the AdminisMBve Service* which are described as Imperial to 
retain a simitar form and status to thoK which they enjoy at the present 
moment? Will they eventually disappear? Can they fit into the patchy 
framework of a makeshift Consdtudon? If not, is it not nccesMiry to 
devise newer Services adapted to the new condidons and less expensive 10 
the country? What are the views of the Indian and British members of 
the Services, and have they been sufficiently taken into account in the fram¬ 
ing of policy? 


SoMB Wider CoNsro*RATioNS 

i fed convinced that no dfident politica] scheme can be framed 
without taking full account of economic, social, educational, and 
religious considerations. Is it a heresy to say that our poltncat 
discussions have not hitherto sufficiently taken account of these 
very important factors? In the economic sphere the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour showed somewhat startling maladjustments, 
even in the limited sphere of its enquiry. Our indnstrial system, 
though new, has many weak joints, some of them peculiar to 
India. The cnfranchiscnient of Labour is both just and necessary, 
but considering the weak organization of Labour in India, how 
is Labour going to work as a factor in the stabiUzadon of Indian 
political conditions? 

The biggest economic interest in India is agricultural, and a 
large number of people among the illiterate rural masses will be 
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enfranchised. What will be their influence on Govenunents? 
There arc already signs of cleavage between town and country 
interests. Will there be a political clash between them, or will 
they be able harmoniously to adjust their relations in working 
for the common economic betterment of India? The world-wide 
economic depression has touched India, but produced new prob¬ 
lems peculiar to India. The present slump in the prices of manu¬ 
factured articles is csceeded by the slump in the prices of raw 
produce. Will the Indian producer be satisfied with political 
conditions under which he will continue to feel the pinch of 
economic poverty without being able to help himself to such 
remedial measures as more advanced economic communities 
devise for themselves? 

The questioa of rural indebtedness has loomed large for many 
generations in India. It has almost become dangerous in the 
present economic depression, in which there is no stability in 
prices or currency, and the pressure of debt has enormously in¬ 
creased, much to the advantage of creditors and disadvantage of 
debtors. Where debtors and creditors often belong to different 
races or religious or political communities, is a greater advance 
towards paper democracy likely to help in the solution of these 
difEcult questions, or is it more likely to lead to confusion, per¬ 
haps even to upheavals, before which political systems will be 
dissipated like smoke before a driving wind? 

In the social system of India the Untouchable question has 
recently assumed a new phase. But apart from the Untouchables 
there are many social incqualirics and anomalies which will be 
thrown into relief by the new political forces. The remedial 
measures which are being taken in other countries have not yet 
been formulated in India. Indeed, the traditional spirit of India 
may impose obstacles to the working of remedial measures which 
arc borrowed from other countries. It may also be that the 
social systems W'hich have maintained a greater traditional hold in 
the villages than in the towns and in the Indian States than in 
British India may suffer violent shocks in the hotch-potch which 
wc are now cooking. Such shocks are bound to have serious 
repercussions in our political system. No true son of India wishes 
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the present chaos to be deepened. If we arc wise we shall not let 
our political system creak imder a greater strain than it can 

bear. 

The educational system of India has often been blamed for the 
various social, economic, and political maladjustments which 
we are dealing with. Without subscribing to any wholesale con¬ 
demnation, I am bound to confess that the whole educadonal 
quesdon needs to be reviewed in the light of the new condidons. 
The unemployment among the educated classes is on a scale of 
which no one could have any conception who has not lived in 
intimate contact with these classes- Educadonal discontent is 
much at the bonom of a great deal of the anarchy and confusion 
that exist in India. Perhaps it may even be said that a desire for 
openings for the educated classes in the Public Services was the 
real stardng-pomt of the various poEtical movements which have 
taken such aggressive and fantastic shapes in our own time. That 
desire is in itself just. But it should not be exploited merely for 
polidcal purposes. Otherwise there will be rude awak^ngs, 
whatever Government is in power- What perturbs me is that 
the new tendencies are not all in the right direction. The multi¬ 
plication of universities, or making them unitary instead of af&lb 
ating, will not give us more bread. Making education more 
expensive will not necessarily make it better. “ Compulso[7 
universal education” is a fashionable slogan. The good it wUI 
do will depend on its quality. 

In the religious sphere it is distressing to sec that economic, 
social and political ambitions arc only too ready to exploit the 
religious feelings of the people. The rcsuli is a weening of 
the moral fibre which should be associated with religion, and the 
creation, in the minds of the young, of a sort of malaise with the 
name of Religion itself. This has produwd curious compUcatiom 
in Indian life. Whatever course political movements in India 
may take, 1 hope religious leaders and all those to whom the 
message of religion makes an abiding and permanent appeal m 
life will set their faces against the conflicts which political ambi¬ 
tion often creates by exploiting the religious feelings of the ma^. 
The Indian question is as much a moral question as it is pliticai, 
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economic^ sociaJ, or educadotial. But none of these factors can 
be isolated from the others. 

One thing is certain. There arc emrents of thoughts, feelings, 
passions, and prejudices in every department of life, in India as 
everywhere else; perhaps more in India than anywhere else, 
because the gradual evolution, through many gencradons, of an 
ordered conformity between polidcs, religion, cducadon, the 
social order, business, agriciJturc, industry, and all the complexi¬ 
ties of modem civiUzadon has not yet had dme to operate. The 
revolutionary feeling is in the air. The word “rcvolurion” 
{inqihb) is in everyone’s subconscious thoughts, if not on every¬ 
one’s lips. To draw from this the conclusion that you can gtanrf 
still is a dangerous fallacy. Will the man of the hour come? 
His task will be not to bottle up the trouble, but to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. 

My advice to impatient reformers is i March slow; malcr sure 
of every step; and look all round. My advice to hesitating or 
<^$tinate reactionaries is; Go forward; too much caution may 
spell disaster; take risks, but do not pretend that you are doing 
more than you arc. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A uEKnNG of the Acsociation was held at the Canton Hallp Wcsuniiuttr, 
S-W* I, on Thuredayt June t, 193^ when a paper, entitled '* Indian Reac* 
does to the White Paper,” was rad by Mr, A. Yusuf Ali, c.B.a., 

(retd.). Dewaa B^adur Sir V. T. Krishnacnachari, (Dewan of 

BarodajK was in the chair, and the following ladies and gtndemen, amongst 
others, were present: 

The Right Hofi. Lord Lamingtnn, c.c.si.o., n.c.i.s., Sir John Kerr, 
K.c.s.i., R.e.ii.i,, The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, g.c.i,£., 
it.c,s.].. Sir John lliompson, R.e.s.i*, i.c.i.is.. Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir 
John Cummibg, s.c.f.s., c,s.i-. Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Henry S. 
Lawrence, Sir K. Venkata Rcddi, Str Alan Pim, ix.t.E,, c.s.i.. Sir 

Alfred Watson, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, Lady (James) Walker, Lady 
(Lionel) Jacob, Professor H. G, Rawlinson, e,i,t, Mr. J- R. Mariio, c.!.e., 
Mr. H. M. R. Hopkins, c.s.i.. Begum Shah Nawaz, Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan, Pandit Ramchandra Kak, Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Mr. F, J. P. Richter, 
Mrs. Weir, Mr. R, W, Brock, Mr. A. Sabonadiere, Rev, E. 5 - Carr, Swamt 

B. H. Bon, Mr. H. M. Willmot, Mrs. Roberts, Miss E. L. Curteis, Miss 

C, K. Gumming, Miss Thomas, Mr, E, B, G. Head, Mr. F, Grubb, Colonel 
A, G. Hamilton, Mr. R. K, Ranadivc, Mrs. Dewar, Mr. John Ross, i.s.o., 
Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, Miss Hopley, Mr. G. W, F. Gray, Mr. H. 
Jehanglani, Miss SpeechJcy, Mr. J. P. Fletcher, Miss Clarkson, Miss Hanson, 
Mr. S, A. Rafique, Mr. P. M, Sharpe, Mr. J. Spence, Mrs, Drysdale, Mr. 
Joseph Nissitn, Mr, C. F. Cbt^, Mr. W. F. Westbrook, Mrs, Yate, and 
Mr. F. H. Brown, c,i.e., Hon. Secretary, 

The Chauman ; I do not think Mr. Yusuf AU requires any introduedoa 
to this audience. Me has just returned from India after spending seven 
mondu in that country, during a pan of which he was engaged on a 
Committee for the reorganization of the Punjab University. 

1 feci sure wc shall be delighted to hear his address on the reeepdon 
which the White Paper teodved in India. 

(The Paper was then read.) 

Sir VimtATA RtUDi t I think anyone who has heard Mr, Yusuf AH and 
who has been in India must admit that he has given us this afternoon a 
very clear conception of the situation in India. He has told you that he 
has seen almost the whole of India, and that he did not find anywhere 
any signs of any persons or institutions who have given their whole-hearted 
support to the White Paper. 

I come from the southernmost province, Madras—I think there is a body 
of opinion in that province of a party which claims to represent nearly 
80 per cent of the population there. We are about forty-five millions to 
that province. The party of which I have been speaking, to which I have 
the honour to belong, the great Justict party, as it is called, at least can 
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claim lo have given mere support lo the White Paper than any other party 
in the country. 

Thiit is not to say chat it has accepted it ivholly. No doubt we join 
others in saying that the White Paper is not <|uitc sanifactory in all 
respects, 1 suppose any amount of Ulk in this eeAintry and any amount of 
conciliation and goodwill cannot make people in India think that every¬ 
thing is satisfactory^ Something will always be unsatisfactory, and people 
who arc responsihle need rmt mind that much of dissatisfaction. But on 
the whole it muse be confessed that at least my party beiieves that a 
great advance is made by this While Paper over existing constitutions. 
(Appbuse^) 

In the very first question put by Mr* Yusuf Ali he asked, " Is it an im¬ 
provement on dyarchy r* W'elli siri as one who has worked the dyarchic 
system for three years in the province of N^draSp I^ speaking for myself 
and for all those whom I represent^ can say with certaincy that a rcaUy 
great advance is made. 

Then the wide franchise that has been given to us, some mllUons having 
been added fco the cits ring number of voierSp is another great thing which 
I at any rate, coming as 1 do from a community of agriculturistis—my caste 
is called Kapu (agricnlturist)“muat be sTry grateful fof, I am very thank¬ 
ful to all those wbn are responsible for that wide franchise that has been 
granted to us—though again we would like to have it widened srih more 
and (till more. 

To answer the numerous questions that arc put here would take a vejy 
long lime indeed, and since the President has been pleased to tell us that 
we shall not be ^ven more than five minutes, I cannot attempt it. I would 
tell you this, howevcTp^ that though no doubt there are eJements in India 
which cannot accept this wholly on the one hand^ there are elements on the 
odlcf side—as in die caM of my party—^thcre arc people who are prepared 
to be grateful for the White Paper, subject to alterarioos that may be made 
by the foint Parliamenlary Committee in coniultarioo with the represencar 
dves of India. Theie are men in India who have advised that these reforens 
should be accepted as they finally emerge from the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. 

In India, as m this countrythere wiU always be dissatisfied elements. 
I do not know whether to call them really alarmists or only people who 
are anxious to see that the right thing is done in the right manner^ The 
trouble is that those who are responsibk for these things have already been 
in great di£cultjes about this maiier. Here arc twenty-eight gerulemcn 
from India as cklegatcs to the Joint Sdect Committee and many witnesses: 
our best brains are gathered here* May 1 ask those that arc agitating in 
this country and in India to conceive how di^cult is the task that is set 
before these great men,, and how unfair it is on die part of these dis- 
senrients to create more difficulties for these people. (Applause,) For 
three years they have laboured. The best men of India have been sent 
here. Your own Cabinet Ministers, responsible to the people^ to Parlia¬ 
ment, are silting there. They are your watchdogs. They will sec that the 
iuterests of England and Great Britain are in no way sacrificed* On the 
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ochw hand, hm arc thc^ Indian rcpfesepcadvcs funng tviih them, who 
will art (hat they get the best they cm frem Gmi Britain. 

Why, then, create difficialdcs in this way? Reading the newspapers in 
this country, I discover a great sgitarion being stirred up in this iand for 
which there is no justification at alL (Applause.) You have given iis 
education. We have learnt to love liberty and freedom, such as you love 
in thii country. We have evolved representarive insdtudons and responsible 
govcrnmcfiis. For 150 years you have trained us to this ctidi and it is not 
right that you should think we should fall short of Bridsh citizensliip. 
We only claim to be British dd^ns, your equals^ your panners. 

There is no good in telling India that this Paper should be scrapped. 
Nothing of the kind. You have trained us well and nicely* and we are in a 
position to take your place and take such place as you are prepircd 10 
give us in coitfultarion with our couiitrynitn here. 

I hope that the people of this country will realize that it is very unwise 
indeed to create feelings in India in the manner that has been done here 
now. It will be good for you and for us to be friends* to c:stciiil your 
helping hand in friendshipp and then England and Indb can work together 
in close co-operation for the benefit of both countries. 

Lord Lahis^cton: Perhaps 1 may be allowed to say. as Presideut of the 
Association^ a few words on this very inofnentous question. Mr. Yusuf 
Ali, who has been so good as to prepare this paper at short nodee* l^s 
touched on many points In it which arouse our extreme interest and require 
careful thought. At the beginning he said he was uot going to attack the 
White Paper. I note the absence of any even faint prabe of the Whii« 
paper and I thought very successful coudcimiation of it. 

Towards the end of the paper he says, If we arc wise we shall not 
let our political system creak under a greater strain than it can bear." I 
gather he meant it had not gone far enough in his view. As opposed to 
this statement, he gives very wise advice at the end. He says, March 
slow; make sure of every step; and look all round." He is quite right, 
but the point is, at the present time so vast is the sub)e£t that outside inter¬ 
ference Li to be deprecated. The matter is too [inportant for any sort of 
party fcdlng. 

We have in this country two parries: one which says that the adoptkm 
of anything like the White Paper wiU lead to absolute disaster in [ndia^ to 
our connection with India; and you have on die other hand moderate 
reformers like Mr. Sastrl and others, who ask for refofins so-called to an 
extent that to my mind would be impassible if tC is wished to maintain 
the British connecdon at all. 

[ myself believe that failure to adopt the White Paper, even In i^ more 
general form, will lead to very serious dlflfiojlries. It w^ould mean that you 
are to close down the idea of the Indian people having responsible self- 
government, That seems to me a most dangerous proposition. 

It may be a very dangerous policy introduced by the White Paper, hut to 
withdraw a vision held by three hundred mil lions of people and say, " No, 
you are not to have what you expect,^ would be disastrous- (Applause.) 
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Of course, those in this country who Rdvocact that the White Paper 
should not be adopted say that it is, after all, only a very srnall section in 
India, the Confess party, which really wants this cstrcine measure passed. 
My answer to that is that it is quite true it is only a small party,, but 3 
very highly educated party, and whilst hundreds of millions of uneducated 
Indians do not understand the political position one scrapt all the more 
liable aie they to be seduced from reasonable id™ by members of the 
Congress party influencing them to these wonderful ideas of benefits that 
are going to accrue to them by the adoptiou of sdf-government. To say 
to thesct “ You arc not going to have sclf-go%ernment,” seems u> me a 
most dangerous proposition. 

People who have held high expectations will be all the more Uahle to be 
carried away by those who arc opponents of the connection with this 
country. You cannoc overthrow peopIc*s hopes and cKpcctations, however 
vain they may have been, that have been aroused e^^cn by those who want 
a very strong policy* Therefore it seems to tiic that anxious and dangerous 
as the proposal may be, to bring forward this measure in whatever form 
may be decided on by the Joint Committee may lead to very painful resuJa; 
yet on the whole it is safer to try that than to disappoini people whose 
expectatious have been aroused. 

We must remember that there are two different standards in this country 
and in India. [The speaker read a letter written by an Englbhwoman 
respecting a dub* the writer described die disrepair into which the pcmlses 
had got, everything in holes^ dirty^ all the glory had departed. This was a 
description of what had occurred iu a very short rime after the removal 
of the British. It went on, “The people seem happy and contented 
enough. All they want i* to be left alone, and so far they do not seem 
to he worrying*** ] 

This is an instance of the difference between our ideas in this couniry 
of comfort and orderly udministrationH The masses of the people would 
be quite content to go back to their piistioc habiiL Arc we to aUow 
them to do that, or arc we to safeguard what we in this country consider 
their most material interests P 1 say myself^ I think you must try the expen- 
mcni to see whether it is not possible to carry out some form of cooperative 
government between the Lndisns and the British. li you could get the 
best representatives of both countries working together you would get a 
peaceful and prenperous India. 

[ believe it is possible- t believe it would be more possible if you got rid 
of party political influence from this country. For that reason I am alt for 
trying ffiis great eKpertmeut and giving the Indians a greater iiuercst, a 
greater control in the administration of their own affairs. 

Colonel Sir Hfisiv Giunev : I find myself m rather a delicate poddon this 
afiernaon because^ as a member of the British India Delegation attending 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee proceedings, my lips are scaled on cer¬ 
tain matters relating to the White Paper, which is the subject of this after- 
noon^s discusdon. Therefore what I am about to say now will be with 
reEerence to the White Paper in general, dealing with a Few of the questions 
asked by the speaker. 
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I must fijit of all congratubte him on hii very intcrotiog It 

was, of coikrse^ to be expected that the While Paper would noc please every- 
bfjdy aad^ therefore, one is not surprised to know that various conuniuiiiics 
and leas of political thought have received It in different ways. But there 
U one point that Ls agitating my mind very much and to which ih* speaker 
did noi refer in his very able paper. 1 have been in active podticaJ life 
in India for the past hfiecn years and so t feci ihai 1 can talk with some 
authority and expcrietice+ 

The point U this; However inmeh we may safeguard the future Oon- 
sdmiion in India by insisting on the many safeguards tlwit are to be found 
in the White Paper and however aniious wc may all be to grant complece 
provincial auiouDiny and even partial responsibility in the Centre^ [here is 
one fact which I am afraid many people do not rcaliae, and that is the 
possibility, indeed the probability, that the next two elections will return 
into power the only organized poll deal party in India today. I refer to 
ihe Swaraj or Congress pany. To my mind the poliqr of that party will 
be to wreck the Constitution, to disregard the safeguards their object being 
to secure Complete responsibility in the Centre. I know that there are 
naany Indians, as also EnglLshmen, who believe that the Congress is more 
or less dead. 

Thai is not my view^ If I read the times aright I thiok that the moment 
the new Act begins to operate the Congress party wdl be very much aUve^ 
and dus is the one ftar ihai dominates my thought in my readiness to 
join with most Indians to secure provindai autonomy and partial responsi¬ 
bility in the Centre. In support of my fear I woutd Lnstance the Corpora¬ 
tion of Calcutta, which I look upon as a sort of amplifier, or loud speaker* 
of the Congress gramophone in Bengal or, might I say, as the mirror 
reflecting ihd political views of Bengal. For instance, IcKik at the recent 
election of the Mayor and Aldermen in Calcutta. This election look place 
about two months ago, and despite the knowledge that the White Paper 
was according a great increase in franchise and the communaL award had 
given Muslims a majority representatian in the Coundl, we find that the 
Congress had an overwhdjning vicEOry in that they returned the Mayor 
and most of the aldermen of the Corporation of Calcutta- 

It is therefore my belief that for the next two elections to the Councils, 
if not more, ihe Swarajists wUI be returned in an overwhelming majority 
io certain provioces in India and that ihcy will form the Cabioci. One 
must always keep this picture before one's mind when thinking of what Is 
best lor India and what should be the nature of the safeguards, as also the 
giving of responsibility in the Centre. One of the c|UCStjons asked by the 
speaker today was, “ Will the White Paper give India a strong responsible 
governmenE?'' To my mind and as 1 read the White Paper it seems as 
if It is based on what 1 might call an imagmary federation- I say this 
because the Princes have decided not to federate until the provinces are 
functioning auionomouily. The White Paper also states that responsibility 
in the Centre will only be given when federation is a faif uccofriplir On 
the ocher hand, the Princes will not federate with British India until the 
provinces are psoperly functiofiing and until they are assured that they are 
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federating ivitfa. a solid and dol a fluid Britisli IiKliji» and I might add that 
[ do not believe ParliamcJit will consent to giving any respoasihiJity in the 
Centre until federation has actually taken place. This is the quagmire 
of thought and dnuht in which 1 find myself, and one is entitled to say 
that since federation, will not come about for some time responsibility in 
the Centre will not be given for some time. 

In other words, although die While Paper implies fedetadon with cer¬ 
tain responsibility in the Centre, in practice it wdl mean provincial autonomy 
for mme time to come and then, depending on many other factors, such as 
the Reserve Bank, exports, imports, and an improvement in the general 
conditions of the country, we may sec federatioo with central 
responiibiUty. U is for this reason I l»ve said that, to my mind, the White 
Plapcr is based on ttnaguiary federation or a federation to come at an 
unknenvn time, and this leads me to the second question which was asked 
by the speaker: “ What do the Princes think of the White Paper?" It 
seems to me that the Prioccs are divided among themselves and have not 
made up their minds as to whether htderadon will be to their interests or 
not. True, some of them have signified their assent and consent to the 
White Paper; while others are hostile to it and are adopting a more or less 
ripdly conservative view. This is another reason why 1 think that federa- 
don is in die diAtani^c^ 

The quesden that agitates not only my mind but the minds of Indian 
politicians is^ what will be given to India during the interim period^tbat 
Is the period when the New Consdiution Act begins to opetato and that 
uncertain period when fcdcratioii will be a fait aecompUt Will the’'^'hitc 
Paper, when it cmergea from the Houses of Parliament, contain any 
element of responsibility in the Centre or will there he an absence of this 
responsibility? This is the crucial point and this will be the add test to 
which the whole of India will respond—that is, ctxipctatc or noQ-co- 
Dpciaie with the White Paper when it is in operation. Thm is no doubt 
that the White Paper, as it stands today, demands as prerequisites to federa¬ 
tion certain s'ery important fulAlmcii ts, but many oE these are beyond human 
control and this again adds an additional doubt in roy mind for the future 
of federatioo and/or its date of accomplishment. As the White Pajw 
stands at present 1 think it is a very liberal contribution of reform to India, 
for it has carried India very far ahead of the present reforms, and the 
authors of the White Paper arc to be cnngtaiulated on its production. But 
what concerns me most of all is what will he the teaction of the WhiK 
paper in India when it finally emerges from the House of Commons. 

The next question put by the speaker was, *' What do the cominuoiiies 
think of the White Paper?" In answering this question I shall confine 
my remarks to the community which I have had the honour to lead 
and to represent for the last 15 years, that is, the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European community. Let me in a word say that, outs^ 
of Paragraph loi, which deals with Anglo-Indian education and for which 
I am extremely grateful, there is no other evidence whatever of any 
tion being given to my people, indeed, it looks as if England is leaving in 
offspring, the Anglo-Indian community, as its bankrupt legacy to India. 
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I skill tiDt w^Y you by *dlct^jiig the past history of the commuiiEty and 
the grtit sen'ices ic Jw rendered to India in the past and is performing 
even [oday» but let me here soie that the Anglo-Indians can tnily be 
called Empire builders '^ in that they have helped their lorefathcrsp the 
Englishmcot by whom they have loyally stood ever since the coiintiy came 
into existence many hundreds of years agOj in devdoping the main com¬ 
mercial arteries of India such as the railways, tdegtapfas, and Customs 
to their present state of perfection and benefit to the finaoGes of India. 
These services date from the early John Company period to the present day. 
Our military services during the Great War and dtiriog the recent Civil 
Disobedieuce disturbances alone entitle the Anglo-Indian commumty to 
economic protection and which means very life or death. India owes a 
great debt of gratitude to this community* 

It was the British nation that created the oommUDityj and 1 fed sure 
that no White Paper can be passed by Parliament which does not adequately 
protect ibc future of this community, for a certain number of years at any 
ratP^ I look in vain for such evidence in the Whitt Paper as it is today^ 
The community has served England and India loyalty and hraieady and its 
Sag of loyalty k untarnished today* The speaker askedi " Whst do the 
minoritici think of the While Paper?" The Anglo-Indian imd Domiciled 
European community ii dissatisfied with the absence of any specific econo- 
mic provision made for It* with the result that today one-third of the able- 
bodi^ men of the Anglo-indian and Domiciled European community 
are imcmplDycd and are roaming the streets of India seeking employment 
in those very services which wc helped to build and from which today 
we are being ostracLzcd. Is this the reward that the community it to get 
for its sendees to the Empire? The White Paper as passed by Parliament 
will answer this question. Personally, I am hopeful that adequate statutory 
economic protection will be given to them^ 

Sir Aj-fr£i> Watsos : I do not know whether I am to be classed atiiDngst 
the impatient reformers or the ohsdnatc reactionaries in India^ and 
io that divided state of miod I find the advice of Mr* Yusuf All a little 
dlBicult to follow, for at the same dene I am asked to ” march slow ” aod 
to “ go forward^' to make sure of every step and to take risks." 

Mr. Yusuf AU has shown himself an adept in asking questions. Wc arc 
all of us asking ourselves these questions today* and 1 wish hCr. Yusuf All 
had attempted to answer some of his own qtaesdom, because the answers 
ace vital to the future in India. 

Unless there is some large party in India which is prepared to support 
the reforms in the White Paper, which is prepared to make sacrifices for 
them and to fight fur them m the country, then iC is useless^I say it 
advisedly—for us to go forward. We canoot force reforms on lo an un¬ 
willing country* and what we who have the batde to fight tn this country 
look for is that support from India which is absolutely necessary to con- 
vioee English ophuou* 

Mr. Yusuf Ali has put a good deal of emphasis in his paper upon the 
restnedons which India, wc gather* resents in some measure. I would 
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say to India that il would do well in the bcginDiug lo accept those restric¬ 
tions which will iwt be operative ujdcsa they are necessaiy^ and it is for 
Lidia to prove by its conduct of the new Govcromcnt that the restrictions 
arc unnecessary and that they can be safely abrogated. 

1 can quite understand that impaticocc in India ol which Mr. Yusuf 
All Speaks. I have had espcricncc of it In that couniry. But there is an 
almost equal impatience amongst those of us who are supporting the 
reforms that India should show such willingness to go ftaward by 
easy stages. I cao assure those who arc looking forward to power in the 
future in India that they have a task before them in bringing the admtnis- 
traiion of India into line ^vith that of the rest of the world which will 
occupy the whole of their powers and vrhlch will be s-eiy much better 
done if it can be taken step by step. 

Lasdyi I would like to say this. Mr Yusuf Ali has held out very Utde 
hope to US this afternoon of unanimity amongst parties in India. If India 
is to advance she must have uniout and union lirst of all amongst the 
Muslim communityf and, secondly, a real union and combination and co- 
operadon between Hindus and Muslims, 

It would be tniolerabk to all of os who have worked for Indian reforms 
for years if the only outcome of those reforms in the beginning was to he 
an accentuated strife between the various communities in India. 

The Majiaiajais of Buhdw^m : Mr* Yusuf AU^s reflections oo the Indian 
reactions to the White Paper certainly do not ^vc us any great assurance 
ai the present momcnL He has mentioned many of the dUficuldcs which 
he foresaw during his sojourn in India. 1 think one of the greatest diffi¬ 
culties he mentions is that in the religious sphere it is distressing to see 
that cconouiJCp social, and polidcal ambidons are only too ready to exploit 
the religious feelings of the people. 

Those of us who arc anxious to sec that the tw^o great commuDidcs in 
India, the Muslims and the Hindus, should combine to hdp in the new 
Constitudon that niay be evolved after the Joint Select Committee has 
reported to Pailiamcm are most anxious that in the future constitudon of 
India the strife for power should not be tinged with that eomniunal 
hatred and hostility which has given so much handle to the unfriendly 
people in this country to belittle our own powers to build up a new 
nationhood for India. 

That is why I hope that those that Have come from India to help the 
Joint Comrnittce will not only help to keep down emorions and lo sec 
that the communal spirit does not prevail amodgst diem* but that men like 
Mr* Yusuf Ali and others with their culture and with their great depth 
of learning and feeling for others will be able to bring into India a new 
spirit, a new spirit of co-operadon between the Hindu and Muslicn^ an 
idea that the Mubammadan in India Is an Indian first and a brother to 
the Hindu, and that whatever may be the martial races outside bdougicig 
to that community, die Muhammadans and the Hindus must shoulder the 
luiure lespmibilitief in the new Constitution for India* 

With regard to miaoritics 1 can assure my friend Colotbd Gldncy that, 
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bclcnging to a mtncriCy cofufiiunity myisdf, he has my fuUcst lyffipaihki. 
But what wc have lu coDsidEu* iu the mlriariiy pn^lcnii before ihc JoEUt 
Select Committee is that all iniUDrides must expect the inevitable position 
ifi the future consdtudou of India—naTndy^ that they must moke them¬ 
selves felt 25 imporcant minorides^ but as rebdvclj small minortdes they 
muse also resize that they will have to make ro™ in larger quesdons for 
the two great cooimuiudes- 

Lastly, may I say that when the White Paper has not been accepted by 
certain poliddans^ or most pdidcians, in India as a good things or has 
been described as a black paper/^ and when a certain bulld^^ cleoxiit 
in Great Britain says "Ride over it," 1 think there Is something really 
gctod in the White Paper aod that is why I support the main prindpki 
embodied in it. 

The CuAiitMAfr: Wc have had a most useful and instructive paper and 
discussicxi today^ I do uot think you will expect me to answer the many points 
to which Yusuf Ali has referred. 1 answer one of fcds qiiesdoni— 
namely, "What ace the rulers of the Indian States really thinking of the 
White Paper proposals?" My answer The majority of the mJers, the large 
majority of them, arc wholeheartedly in favour cl an Alhlndia Federation. 
Only die other day on a very formal occasion—the visit of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to Baioda—the Maharajah of Baroda spoke the 
fotlowiiig words, referring to the discussions proceeding at the Round- 
Table Conference: "I am glad that today we are proposing to build on 
the wider basis aud surer fauudations of an AlMndia Federation. I belin’c 
in the idea of a Federadoti. For many years 1 have thought that a dehnite 
step should be taken towards the evolution of a united Ifidk^ in which 
British India and the States as equal partners will work for the common 
good. J am fully convinced that in any such scheme the States can play a 
notable part." 

Later on His Highness said t "In many fields of activity—mas« education^ 
reorirlitation of indigcnotis ctilture, scxial legisLadoe, devising of tnethods 
for associating the people with the administradonp reconcUiadon of con¬ 
flicting communal and other interests—States with their distinctive tradi¬ 
tions can embark on fruitful experiments which will add to the wealth of 
political and administrative experience in India." This answer, I think, 
represents the prevailing opinion among the Princes. 

Having said this* I would only add another remark. The new Consdtu- 
don of India should be founded on jusdee to the numcrotis commuiudcs 
and mtercstj in India. All of them should feel that in the Consdtudon 
that Is going to be set up they have adequate safeguards for proteedng 
ihcm. I have no doubt vfhatever^ judging from past experience, that such 
safeguards will be migiicd willingly by the commimidcs once they feel 
confidenct m the new order of things. 

There b an example ol that in the province from vi^hich Sir Venkata 
Reddi and myself come* When the Montagu-Chtlmsford consdtutioii was 
about to be set up the great party to which Sir Venkata Rcddi bebngi 
asked for resci^’atian of scats as a measure of protection. This was givoik 
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When the Simofi Ccunmlssion wcni :i)oiLg to Madras that party, through 
its leaders^ told die Stmon Commission that they did not wane that protec- 
tlcfl any longer. 

If the new Consdiution is to be successful at all it must be such as to 
inspire conEdence in the numerous communides and the powerful mtercics 
that we have goi in India, and the %Vhite Paper recognizes this principle 
and gives effect to it- 

Mr. Yusuf Ali : 1 do not wish to detain the meeting a moment longer 
than is necessaryp but it h only due out of common courtesy to the vwous 
speakers who have kindly taken part in the discussion that 1 should say a 
few words on the points they have raised. It is not a question of auswcriDg 
those points, because 1 was gratified (o find that all the speakers approached 
my paper in a very sympa^cric spirit, and if discussions Like thb were to 
be the pattern for the future Legislative Asscniblics I should not have the 
slightest misgivings about the future Government of India. 

I am exceedingly glad to sec my old friend Sir Venkata Reddi back 
again. He and [ w'orked together in Geneva 5ome years ago, and 1 have 
foUowed his work as the Indian Goverament's Agent in South Africa. His 
sound common sense is an asset anywhere. Mow he is taking part in the 
welter of politics in the Southern Presidency. He, I was gbJ to set* struck 
a very cheerful note* I do not want you to go away with the impresnofl 
that i came hac merely to croak. I think you have got that iinptession 
from the fact that 1 faithfully tried to depict the feeli4ig of gloom that 
overspread India at die time the White Paper was published. But you will 
remember that [ myself indioitcd that, as the mists were being dbsipted^ 
people were beginning to see things in better perspective. 1 do not say 
that anybody is really enthusiastic- Not even Sir VeukaU Reddi is en¬ 
thusiastic about every point in the White Paper. But taking facts as they 
are we must make the best of the situation. This is the formadve stage, 
and it it only tight that every one of us should emphasize pointa on which 
he considers further alterations arc necessary. 

That is not to say that any party would be justified, least of all the 
party with whom I art, in reiecting the White Paper or in pretending that 
they can do without the gradual steps which ihc White Paper indicates. 
That, I thinks answers to a cectalu extent Lord Lantington's oomplaiuL 
He thought that I had damned the White Paper with faint praise. I 
neither damned the White Paper nar gave it faint praise. My object wm 
quite different. I have really tried in an objective spirit to place before 
you how people in India saw it ai the time it was published and also how 
people are beginning to see it now. I shonld have been wanting in my 
duty if I had merdy praised it, Insicad of placing before you the diderent 
points which are being raised ia tbe various discusaous. Some of us wish 
to extend the proposals; others to qualify them. If we can link chit hands 
together in goodwill we can march together without tearing each other to 
pieces. The same goal may be reached by different ways. As to time^ 
we must never forget the homely adage* " More haste, less speed."* 
Personally* I feci rather sorry that the evidence before the Joini Select 
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Cotninjnec is being given bebind clcKed doors^ I think it migfac have 
been well for public opinion both in Indin and England tf the pubik had 
been tikea Into the confidence of CHjr legisktorf. People would have been 
tictter able to the dtttation if the dUcrepancics and the criticisms 

had appeared in broad daylight. 'I'he one thing we lack at present is 
mutual confidence. Tn India suspicion and misermt prevenr understandkig^ 
In England vrant of knowledge goes wUh overnDonfidence or no confidence 
that these things will work wclL So far as that eoniidence or mistrust 
is honest we itiosr respect it. But we must try to conquer it by a trans¬ 
parent adherence to facts. The best way of dispeUing want of confidence 
is to make our strong and w%ak points as public as possible and to let 
the people feel that, while wc all have our various points of vie^v, we are 
preptired to poo! in the common stock such wisdom and experience as 
each of Us possesses, sd that the plan may emerge wdth the greatest pos¬ 
sible chance of success in the future^ 

To Sir Henry Gidncy 1 am obliged for the remarks he made, espedaily 
on bchaJf of his own community. It is a ccaimuuity for which I have 
the greatest respect, and Sir Henry and I have been very dose friends. He 
and ] have had many talks in the past and no doubt shall have many talks 
in the future. While his impression w*ai on the whole very fa%^Durahle^ 
you must not forget that he was equally critical, for he called the Federa¬ 
tion imaginary or illusive, and he is already dissatisfied with some of die 
proposals. 

The capture of the Consdrudon by those who have no belief in it is a 
contingency not lightly to be contemplated. Persanallyj I think it ivill not 
be only in the first two elccdoiis. My own idea is that the first election 
may possibly go by default against the Congress^ But that is doubtful. 
The band will begin to pby when India is permeated with Congress 
ideas and a responsible India□ Government has to resort to the sort of 
measure that Ixird Willsngdofi's Government has had to resort to in the 
past- That U not a prospect which any of uS view with any complaceiicy. 
But it is a part of the siiuadon. If wc claim to have any share in the 
government of the country we rnusE take all fespanubility and we must 
be prepared for every condngency. Our politkal capacity will be judged 
by our firmness or weakness in face of danger. Are we to be akaid if a 
large number of oitr countrymen accuse us of having betrayed our country 
and of acting in the inierescs of a foreign Power^ when we know that 
we are working for a strong and an cUective India? 

Sir Alfred Watson said I did not answer the numerous quesdons that I 
put. If [ had attempted to answer them I do not think Sir Alfred Watson 
would have got away to his dinner* In any cisc^ the questions are legiti¬ 
mate questions, and can only be answered by His Majesty’s Ministers or 
those whom they call in to advise them. Sir Alfred Watson himself has 
done a great fted in India to produce understanding and a feeling of 
solidarity as between British and Indians and to bind the two peoples to¬ 
gether* Such solidarity is essential to our own progress, I am not one of 
those who are free and libersl with verbal cidogits of England. But 1 
have lived in England aj a British ddxen for many ycarip and I can 
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imdcrsiand and appreciate and to a certain extent share in the feelings of 
the British pestle. On the other hand, I am an Indian born and bred. 

I have oes'cr cut off my connecdon with India. ! hope always » work 
for Indb and m work for her in the best possible spirit of MfYice. 
ITicrcfom you will see I have also a double interest, and nothing woidd 
distress me more than to feel that in the comlderatjon of these Reforms, 
or as a consetjuence of these Reforms, the people of the two countiEcs 
should fly apart. British and Indian interests are not really opposed. 
In saying this 1 am not talking sendmentai nonsense. 1 am speaking 
as a realist. 1 am here as an Indian, 1 have breathed British eivitiaa- 
don, and I know all the gpod and all the harm that England has done 
in the past to India. I can only s« one possible line of advance for 
India—vie., by promoting a fpadiial and complete understanding not only 
amongst all sccdons of the Indian people, but also with the British pcoplc- 

To my friend the Maharajah of Burdwan 1 am indebted for agpin 
emphasizing the need of Hindit-Muslim unity. That b the cardinal cjiies- 
tioD in India—^nothing will go well without it, I do not sec how they 
{our people) can svork any sort of popular government if they are divided 
Ln compartments. Even if you have separate dectorates your feprcscnia* 
tives must come to your legislative councils with the determination to work 
as a body and as a team or teams, and any dificrences that they have 
must be on principles of polidcd m^sures and political administration and 
on no other principles. But it would be an evil day if, as is suggested in 
some {jiianers, we make a sort of sinister combi nadon between the Hindus 
and Muslims to work against our friends the Anglo-Indians or the repre^ 
sentatives of England who will still have considerable powers in die new 
Constitution. It is not that sort of combination [ want, but one that will 
sink all nunor tlifiercnces for the great task which I believe both England 
and India can accomplish together. 

To you, sir, as Chairman, I am very much obliged for presiding on this 
occasion and for placing befwe us the views of the ruling Princes. You 
quoted from a banquet speech of His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar, 
for whom I have the profoundest feeling of respect and admiration. You, 
as one of the notable Ministers of one of the big^ and most progres¬ 
sive States in India, do carry a great deal of responsibility i but at the same 
time, if you will permit me, sir, I should like to say that the States as a 
body have not yet definitely made up their minds. Their official attitude, 
as shown in the Chamber of Princes, U that they must wait and rec the 
whole picture before they can definitely accept or reject the scheme. It is 
because there is a great deal of doubt Ln my own mind whether the big 
States and the small States can rink their own differences and come tc^eiher 
as federating units on equal terms with British India without Insbt^g 
upon impossible terms, terms that British India may find it almost im¬ 
possible to concede—it is because of that that I feel that there are serious 
difficulties still in the way. 

Sir John Kexh : Before you go I would ask you to pass a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and lecturer this afternooo. (Applause.) 
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INDIAN WOMEN AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
Br Begum Shah Nawaz 

A DESPOTIC ruler, as a mother and a mother-m-law, a niler whom 
each and all in that little kingdom, the home, must obey; and 
then the patient and submissive slave, the daughter and the 
daughtcrdn-Iaw of that autocrat, waiting for her turn to come, 
as come it must in the end : such was the picture which the women 
of India presented to the eye of an observer in the nineteenth cen* 
tury. To-day the members of the younger generations have homes 
of their own, or, if live in a joint family they must, the mother and 
mother-in-law must retire to the prayer-room. Such is the change 
in the picture which the twentieth century presents. 

Many of those who think that the awakening amongst the 
women of India is only of very recent origin, may be interested 
in the few facts which I am placing before them this afternoon. 
The work of the women in the more advanced parts of India, 
such as Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, is well known, but unfor¬ 
tunately very few people know anything of the work that has 
been accomplished by the women of other provinces. 

The women of the North ow'c a deep debt of gratitude to a 
lady named Muhammadi Begum, who is more or less unknown 
in this country. She wrote many books drawing the attention of 
the public to the urgent necessity of education for women, and 
also to the need of social reform in different spheres of society. 
It w’as she who first started, in tS86 , a weekly paper known as 
TchzibI Niswan (Women and Civilization), which has had a 
weekly publication ever since and is still widely read all over the 
country. During the first few years of issue the articles in this 
paper were contributed mostly by men, but gradually its columns 
began to fill with stories and articles written by women. This 
helped to make the women realize how much could be done 
through the agency of the Press, and at the Ibcginning of the 
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twentieth century quite a number of good women’s magazines 
began to appear in many parts of Northern India. Magazines like 
KAaian, Is mat, and another weekly paper known as the Sharif 
Bihi, were amongst the best known. 

Most of these magazines and papers provided a field for young 
and budding writers and poetesses to liave a chance of enriching 
their language with new and exquisite flowers of thought. 
Poetesses like Z. Kh. Shin, and writers like Mrs. Sajjad, Brijku- 
mari, and Razia^ with their vivid descriptions of the evils present 
in the social system and the decay in general of Indian woman¬ 
hood all round; and how they were as voices crying in the wilder¬ 
ness for reform, helped to make the women of my country awake 
from their long sleep and open their eyes In broad daylight. They 
at once realized that with the sun almost at noon in the world’s 
race for progress they must run in order to make up for lost time. 
Faced with almost insurmountable difficulties, the women of 
India addressed themselves to the task. 

Practical Work: 

Hindu women who were not living in seclusion began to take 
part in large numbers in their Maha Sabha gatherings. In many 
towns and cities women's sections were organized along with the 
men’s associations, and most of the meetings of these organiza¬ 
tions used to begin with songs by the women. In 1502, when the 
Sikh Conference was held in Lahore^ over 2,000 women were 
present, and one Sikh lady had managed to collect a lakh of 
rupees. The Mahavadyala School in Jallundhur, which has been 
so ably run by Shirimati Lajiavati, is the result of the efforts of 
the prominent women workers of that time. Muslim women, 
hampered as they were by the purdah system, started their activi¬ 
ties behind the four walls of their homes. In the form of assoda- 
tions, the meetings of which were usually held in the houses of 
the different members after the Friday prayers. At these meetings 
social problems were keenly discussed and debated. Within a few 
years any number of women’s associations sprang up in almost 
all the big cities and towns in the di^erent provinces. 

In 1914 the late Begum of Bhopal, realizing the necessity of co- 
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ordinating all such efforts^ Hrst conceived the idea of an AlMndia 
women’s organization. On her initiative an AH-India Muslim 
Women’s Conference was organized^ and the first meeting was 
held at Aligarh. It was attended by Muslim women from all 
over the country. This Conference worked very successfully for 
many years, and did most valuable work in making the Muslim 
parents realize the duty of sending their daughters to good 
schools. In 1917, when the Conference was held in Lahore, a 
resolution against polygamy which I proposed was not only carried 
unanimously, but over a thousand Muslim women present at the 
meeting signed a paper pledging themselves not to give their 
girls to any man who had a wife already. In the subsequent years 
a similar resolution was passed at every session of the Conference 
and the women present were asked to sign the pledge. The well^ 
compiled annual reports of that Conference are a good record of 
its valuable work. 


Aix-Inuia Orgakizahons 

So far, until 1926, there were only two AlUndia women’s 
organizations: the Women’s Indian Association, which was 
started in Madias in 1915, and the AlLIndla Muslim Women’s 
Conference. Many of us were feeling the need of an AH-Indla 
organization which would help to combine all efforts and would 
safeguard women’s Interests all round. Mrs. Cozens’ circular 
letter containing a proposal for such an organization was wel- 
corned by women in every province. In 1927 a meeting of most 
of the prominent women was held in Bombay, at which Her 
Highness the Maharanee of Baroda presided, and an All-India 
Women’s Conference was organized. In the following year, 
when the annual session of the Conference was held in Delhi 
under the presidency of the late Begum of Bhopal, over thirty- 
two consti^ment conferences from difiFerent provinces and Indian 
States sent elected delegates. This shows that the women of India 
were ready for such an organization of an Albindia character. 
Sir John Simon, who was present at one of the meetings, was 
very much impressed by it. 

It is no exaggeration to say tliat the All-India Women’s Con- 
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(crence is the most representative and the best organized women's 
organization in India, It has branches in almost every province 
and in many of the Indian States, where, throughout the year, 
committees known as the Provinda] Organizing Committees are 
working. Many of the larger provinces arc divided into two or 
three sections and local committees arc working in each section. 
It is the work of each provindal or sub-provinrial organizing 
committee to sec that each district, town, and dty in the province 
or the section has a small committee of its own. These local 
committees are again subdivided into various small committees 
that take charge of different subjects, such as education, social 
reform and political r^uesdons. 

Three or four months before the annual session local confer¬ 
ences arc hdd in almost all the district towns where the confer¬ 
ence work has been organized, and delegates are elected at these 
meetings to take part in the provincial or sub-provincial confer¬ 
ences, and resolutions are sent up for consideration by the local 
committees. These, along with the others that are framed by the 
provindal committees, arc discussed at the provincial conferences, 
which, in turn, elect delegates to take part in the annual session 
of the Conference, which is usually held in one capital or another 
of any one of the provinces. It is not only bills like the Sarda Act 
that stand to the credit of this Conference, but there are innumer¬ 
able and much appreciated local activities of these committees. 
It is due to some of these committees that there have been useful 
changes in the curriculum of the universities for the education 
of girls, important subject being added to them, and suitable 
provision being made for the books required for imparting in¬ 
struction in such subjects. It is through the efforts of these com- 
miKccs that we have managed to get more health centres, more 
maternity hospitals, adult classts, industrial schools, and recrea¬ 
tion grounds. Of course in some provinces the work is far more 
advanced than in others. 1 know that I am speaking to an 
audience many of whom know almost as much about my country 
as I do, and many of you are already aware of some of the w'ork 
that has been accomplished by these Conference Committees. 1 
would request you to bear in. mind that, India being a condnent, 
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there are certain parts of the country that are sdU in a very back¬ 
ward state, chat, having started our work rather late in the 
day, we women could not have done more chan has been accom- 
pUshed within so short a time. 

At an early stage in the work of the Confcicnce the pioneers 
realized that the greatest hindrance to their progress was the 
illiteracy of their countrywomen, and one of the obstacles to the 
spread of education was the lack of a sufficient number of teachers. 
Therefore, at the second annual session of the Conference, held 
in Delhi, an appeal was made for funds to establish a central train¬ 
ing college. It was liberally responded to, and within the nesa 
few years the Fund Association of the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference managed to collect nearly Rs.4 lakhs. Mrs. Rustamji 
Faridoonji, the honorary secretary of the Fund, has devoted her¬ 
self with untiring energy and wonderful zeal to the task of bring¬ 
ing this college into existence. The work was started in October 
last, and the college was formally opened by His Excellency the 
Viceroy at the end of March. 

The atm of the college is neither to dc-Westernize nor to 
masculinize the girls, but to provide teachers for schools that will 
give the girls instruction in domestic science. As you are aware, 
in most of the schools in India the girls study for the university 
examinations only. What the Indian women are now trying to do 
is to provide schools where the girls should learn to be good house¬ 
wives, capable mothers, and practical social workers, so that, 
instead of becoming learned students and professors with a lot 
of letters after their names, at least 80 per cent, of the women who 
have to become housewives should learn to fulfil their duties in 
that sphere. Their object is to combine the new Western civiliza¬ 
tion and culture with the old Eastern tradition and knowledge 
in such a manner that out of the fusion of the two cultures a 
higher and better system of education should evolve- The curri¬ 
culum for the girls of this college includes science, chemistry, 
physics, literature, laundry, cookery* physical culture, hygiene, 
nursing* painting, and music {Indian as well as European). 
How far they will succeed in this great idea remains yet to be seen. 
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Political Status 

Economic independence is one of those great powers which 
make a human being self-reliant and self-respecting. Women 
deprived of this lose both self-reverence and self-esteem. Indian 
mothers must achieve their economic independence in order to 
become mothers worthy of great sons. And what are the obstacles 
to the realization of their birthright ? They arc the social customs 
and old traditions which are keeping them in bonds of slavery. 
Then how can we demolish these walls of iron which customs of 
centuries have erected ? These questions were present in the minds 
of prominent women workers, and they came to the conclusion 
that the answer lay in women having an effective voice in the 
political life of the country. No doubt they were enjoying the 
vote, but the proportion of their voting strength was less than 
one per cent, of the population, therefore their voice was not one 
that must be heard. The Simon Commission went out to India, 
and the members very wisely realized the important part that 
the women of India were going to play in the future life of 
their Motherland. They pointed out that the key of the future 
progress of India was in the bands of its womcn^’' and in order 
to give them a power in the political life of the country they 
recommended that women should become voters in large num¬ 
bers and that their proportion in the voting strength should be 
one woman to two men. They tried to lessen the disparity that 
would otherwise exist between men and women voters by propos¬ 
ing special qualifications for women, a principle which was 
accepted by the Franchise Sub-Committee of the First Kound- 
Tablc Conference. 

The women of India rejoiced that at last the Government had 
realized the importance of women^s voting strength. Their repre¬ 
sentatives who came to the Conference asked for their hr 11 voting 
strength on a basis of equality, either through adult suffrage or, 
if that was not possible for the present, through the indirect 
method known as the Group System. The women of India feel 
—and feel very strongly, too—that no differential qualifications 
of any kind can satisfy the aspirations of all the different races 
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and both the $ezc$ in India. It is tuifortunaiic indeed that such a 
system of franchise should have been turned down by the Third 
Round-Table Conference, T*he Prime Minister, in his letter to the 
Indian Franchise Committee, stated clearly that: 

*' His Majesty's Governmait attach special importance to the question of 
secuiiog a more aricquate cnfranchiscineiit oE women than the caistiDg 
syatem, which applies to women the same qualiiicatioiM as to men, and has 
produced a women's electorate numbering less than ooc-twentieth of the 
total male clccCoratie.'* 


Franchise Proposals 

The Indian Franchise Committee’s proposals provided for a 
women's eloctoraic of 6,600,000, their proportion to the men 
licing that of i to 4-4 for the provinces as well as for the 
Centra] Legislature. They recommended a property qualification 
for both men and women, and, an educational qualification, which 
for men was to be the upper primary standard and for women 
mere literacy. They also proposed a special qualification for 
women that the wives of voters under the present property qnali- 
ficanon to the Provincial Legislatures should also have the vote. 

When the Report of the Lothian Committee was published the 
women’s organizations were indignant, and strong protests were 
cabled to the Premier and die Secretary of Stare. That their 
propordon in numbers, instead of being i to a, as recommended 
by the Simon Commission, should be reduced to i to 4^ by the 
Indian Franchise Cbninaittec made them feel very depressed. 
Those women, who from the very beginning had been for non- 
co-operation with the new Consdtudon, felt triumphant, pointing 
out to the cooperators that their policy had not gained them 
anything. The women belonging to the moderate section tried 
to make as many women as possible accept the figure recom¬ 
mended by tbc Lothian Committee, 

At the Third Round-Table Conference almost all the dek^tci 
accepted the qualifications proposed by the Indian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee, that there shall be a property and an educadonal qualiii- 
cadon for both men and women voters. The principle of spieciai 
qualifications for women, to lessen the di^arity between men and 
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women voters, was also accepted, but the question of what those 
added qualifications were to be was referred back to the Govern' 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments. 

Present Position 

The three All-India women's organizations, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, the Women's Indian Association, ancl the 
National Council of Women 1 elected ten representatives each to 
reconsider the position and formulate new constructive proposals. 
Before their meeting could be held the White Paper was published,, 
and the proportion of women voters was further reduced from 1 to 
4^ to I to 7 in the provinces and i to ao for the centre. No wonder 
that the women of India felt very disappointed, and the elected 
representativea of the women’s organizarions who were present 
at the mcc±ing which was held in Bombay at the end of March 
sat down to work with a heavy heart and an unwilling spirit. 

By not accepting literacy as an educationai qualification for 
women voters, and by laying down a condition that the registra¬ 
tion of women voters under the special qualification shall be 
through application by the potential voter, the White Paper has 
not only reduced the proportion of women voters to 1 woman to 7 
men, but in reality to a much lower figure. In all those remote 
villages where people have great difficulty in having an every¬ 
day letter written, and sometimes have to walk tw'o or three miles 
in order to find someone who can write, how are the women 
going to apply for registration as voters? It will indeed be very 
difficult for women in rural areas to be enrolled as voters if this 
barrier is not removed. 

All the Indian women arc ready to accept the property quali¬ 
fication for women on the same basis as men. They arc also 
prepared to accept literacy as the educational qualification for 
women voters. The women’s organizations propose that in place 
of the wife’s vote, women above a certain age should be given the 
vote in urban areas. This would lessen the admitustradve diffi¬ 
culties which stand in the way of women becoming voters in large 
numbers. Instead of three lists under the different qualificadons 
one list of women voters in towns and cities would suffice. The 
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population in thc^ areas is nearly 29,000,000. That means nearly 
14,300,000 adults, and the number of women being l^s than that 
of men, approximately the number of women voters under this 
qualification would be almost the same as that recommend^ by 
the Lothian Report. There is the strong objection to such a quali- 
Hcation that it means chiefly enfranchising women in large towns 
and cities, and most of the women in the rural areas will be left 
out of the voting registers. The women’s organizations say that, 
education having been first introduced in urban areas, it U in 
these places that an intelligent electorate is to be found. If educa¬ 
tion could be introduced in urban areas only at first, why should 
not the same principle be followed in regard to the vote ? 

The majority of Indian women do not like the idea of getting 
the vote through thdr husbands because they feel that their dvic 
rights should be given to them as individual members of the State. 
It is still something alien to the mind of Eastern women to be 
known by the names of their husbands or fathers. This Western 
custom has only recently been Introduced into Eastern countries. 

A small number of women, mostly in Bengal, are strongly in 
favour of a wife getting the vote in respect of her husband's 
qualifications. Whatever may be the special qualifications uld- 
matcly accepted by Parliament for women, all the Indian women 
are agreed that nothing less than the numbers recommended by 
the Indian Franchise Committee (re., 6,600,000) for the Provincial 
Legislatures will be acceptable to them. They hope that His 
Majesty's Government will reconsider the proportion which 
should be given to women as voters for the Federal Assembly, 

RePRESENTATTON IK THE LEGISLATURES 

One happy feature of the women’s movement in India is that 
there arc no communal differences among the women. Realizing 
that the reservation of scats for women would mean dividing 
them on communal lines, the members of the women’s organiza¬ 
tions decided not to ask for reserved seats in the Legislatures. 
The principle of reservation of seats for women having been 
accepted under the Communal Award by His Majesty’s Govern' 
ment, it is essential that at least two scats in the Provincial Legis- 
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bturc and one in the Federal Assembly should be reserved tor 
the women of the North-West Frontier Province. Their back¬ 
ward condition demands that dicir own representatives should 
safeguard their interests in the Legislatures. One seat ought to 
be reserved for the women of Assam in the Federal Assembly. It 
is essential that provision should also be made by His Majesty’s 
Government for the women in the two new provinces, Sind and 
Orissa, to have their franchise and representation. 

The Indian women are very anxious that they should have a 
voice in the election of their own representative to the Federal 
Assembly, and that it should not be left in the hands of the 
members of the Provincial Legislatures to elect women members 
for the Central Legislature, as proposed in the White Paper. 
They arc apprehensive that, if it is left in the hands of the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Councils, the women belonging to the 
majority parties alone will get a chance of entering the Federal 
Assembly, who in many cases may not be the women’s real repre¬ 
sentatives. 

There is no mention in the White Paper of the representation 
of women in the Upper Chamber and the Indian women feel 
that some seats should be reserved for them there- They hope 
that the high property qualification for membership of the 
Upper House will be supplemented by an educational qualification 
in order to make more women eligible for membership of the 
Upper Chamber. 

WostEN and Status 

Equality of status between the two sexes in their rights of 
citiacnship is one of those fundamental principles which ought to 
be accepted in every Constitution and the women of India hope 
that their right of equality w 4 ll be recognised under the new 
Constitution. 

Some may say, There is so much to be done in the field of 
social reform and educational progress, why should not the Indian 
women at present confine themselves to that all-important 
work ?” My reply is that in order to achieve success in that sphere 
we must become a part and parcel of the administration of our 
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country. What is our positioa to-day? We go to our mco, they 
hide behind the screen of having aeithci the power nor the 
money for our requirements. We go to the ofHdab, and their 
reply is that it is not possible for the Government to interfere in 
old sodal customs. Let the women of India become voters in large 
numbersj and it will be their business to see that the mcrdiers 
who hold the power in their hands would be those who would 
safeguard the interests of the women and will be prepared to 
do all they ran to break the chains that bind them. It is the 
proportion in the voting strength that matters far more to us 
than anything else. The Indian women arc asking the Bridsh 
Parliament to hand them the key that will unlock the door of 
their progress and emancipation. Once they have this key the 
path before (hem will be straight and clear. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A HEUHNC of the AsKJctaiion woi held at the Cajcton HaH, Wcatniinstcr, 
S.W. 1 , OQ Tuesday, June 13 , 1933 ^ when a paper cndclcd " Indian Women 
and the New Constitution was read by die Eegiun Shah Nawp?, Lady 
Procter was La the cbaiTt and the following ladies and gentlemeii, amongn 
cdicn, were present; 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, o.c.i.e.. Sir John Kerr, 

Sir Louis Dane, g.c.i.e., c.sani and Lady Dane, Sir Walter R. Law- 
renee^ Bart^ c,c.i.£., c.c.v.o., the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
C.C.I.E., Sir Pfpbhashankar B. PattanJ, it.ca.a.. Sir Manubhai Mehta, 

Sir George Forb«* it.c,s,L, Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggrcc, 

Colonel Sir Uin^ Hayat Khan, iel.c.i.e.* c.b.iLi m.v.o.* Sir John Ciirnmingi 
R.c.i.F.., c-s:i-. Sir James MacKcnna, Sir Erncit Hotson^ k-c^IsI:-, o3ri.> 
Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Hugh McPherson, a.o.i.E.., Sir Wilber- 
force Ross Barker* ic.c,i.E,| c*b.. Sir Hubert Carr, Sir Duncan Maepherson^ 
c.i.E., Sir Miihaimnad Yakub, Lady Scott Monerteff, Lady Hartog, Lady 
(Lionel) Jacob, Lady Abbas All Baig^ Lady Cbatterton, Lady (Herbert) 
Pearson, Lady Mant, the Hou. Mary Pickford, ii.p.p Miss Eleanor Rathbone, 
M.r.* Mrs, Gi H. Bell, Mrs. Rama Rao, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, c.b.e., Mr. H. N. 
Hutchinson, o.b.e., Mr. lohn i,s,o.i Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. Jackson^ 

Mrs. Dewar, Mr. Sabonadi^re, Mr. Kenneth C. Kcymcr, Mr. P. K. Dutt* 
Mr. R. A. Wilson, Mr. F* h F. Richter, Colonel W. G. Hamilton, Dr. 
Colin C. Davies^ Miss E. L. Curteis, Miss C. K. Cummings Mr* H. M. 
Willmott, Mr. Sacbchidananda Sinha, Mr. FL R WLEkimoo, Rev. E. S. 
Carr, Calond A. G. Hamilton. Miss C. T, Stack, Miss Caton, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Djidsay, Mrs. H. Ward* Mr. J. W. Beggs, Mr. S. WasLuddin, Mrs. 
Roberts, Mrs. Drysdair, Rev. Herbie Anderson, Mr. B. K* Sinhpt Mr. H* 
Wtllianis, Mr. H. K. Sadler, Colonel and Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Polak* Mr. 
and Mrs. R. C. Gupta^ Mr. j. G. Laithwaite, Mrs. Plots Macdonald, Mr. A. 
Carlyle, Mr. A. V. Subbaran* Mr. and Mrs. E Hopkins, Mrs. Bonarjee, 
Mn. Foden, Mr, L. Perkins, Miss Margaret Browni Dr+ Shafa'at Ahmad 
Khan, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr* C. L. Katial, Miss Hoplcy, Miss Ella Sykes* 
Mrs. J. J. Nolan, Mrs. Tydcman, Mr* R* M. Gray* Mits Speechley, Mks Cox, 
Mrs, B. Bacon, Mrs. R. Churchill, Mr. H, Jehangiani, Mr. W. F. Westr 
brooks Mr. Charles C. Boyd, Mr. John F. Boyd, Mr. R. R. Chaudhuri, 
Mrs. Paul Stewart, Hon. Mrs. A. Gordon, Mr. J. E. Bagram, Mr. and Mrs. 
A, Inglis, Mrs. FouJkes, and Mr. F. Hh Brown, q.t**., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chaiuun ; I know J am depressing the feeling of all here, and I 
know that 1 am expressing my own real deep sentiments* when I say how 
extremely sorry we are that Lady Astor is not able to be here this aiternoofi. 
May I )ust read a letter from her to Mr. Brown, written thU morning: 

1 am very sorry that I cannot he with you today to take the choir 
at the meeting on Indian women's franchise. 1 fed that this U one of 
the mcBt important questions connected with the new Indian Con- 
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sdtiitioa, and I am perftxdy conviactd that it is ntcessajy lo include a 
good propoftioii of womcii votms in the dccooratc if the ^few Con* 
stitudoa if to be satisractory." 

Wc recognize that if wc had Lady Astof here in the chair, wc should 
have had someone with a very real knowledge of the importance of the 
subject, and whose power of tiuick peicepdon would have been a tremendous 
help in whiC I am sure will be a very mtcrcstiog discussion^ quite apart 
freun the £act ihai wherever she comes Lady Ascor brings a certain Sight- 
acsi and an dement of fun and ammingness, i£ I am pcrintiied to use that 
expression. 

So I fed I am extrerndy inadequate to take the chair this aftTmoan. 
Though in one way 1 cake the chair with such regret because of Lady Astnr's 
absence, in another way I fed ic is a cremendous hemonr to be hcre;^ because 
I agree with her that this subject is one of the most impoftant dcvdopnicnti 
in what is before India at diU time- 

1 do want m your name to assure the Begum Shah Nawaz of our very 
warm welcome to her this afternoon- (Cheers.) Ii has been a very great 
pleasure to many of us to have had her in England several times within the 
last few months. We have gM to know her and to love her* and to appre¬ 
ciate that which she Is doing in this very importani dmc. We want to 
her this afternoon that wc are here to understand as far as wc possibly can 
all that she has lo tell m and to get her point of vSew^ so that whatever chit 
own point of view^we may have varied ones in many ways—wc shall be 
only too glad of every bit al fresh light and fresh knowledge, so that we can 
do our utmost to help and co-operate at this time of tremendous opportunity 
and difficulty for the w^omcn of India. They have been showing such 
wonderful courage these past years, when so many changes have been taking 
place and things have moved foriivard with such rapidicyj and we are glad 
of any opportunity that we can have to make out knowledge better, wider, 
and deeper, so that wc can do the very utmost that lies in us to help them 
at this really wonderful time in the history of their great country. 

Btouu SuAH Nawai ! Madam Chairman,—! am very grateful lo you for 
your kind words of welconic and for all the sweet things that you have said 
about me this aficrnoon. Let me assure you dial 1 have begun to look upon 
England as my second home, and I consider myself very lucky indeed in 
having friends like yourself in this coimtry. 

As a manber of the Indian Ekleganon m the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
miuce* I am not supposed to enter into any controversy or talk of any pro- 
proposals that are b^g discussed in the Committee itself, but realizing that 
it U ray duty to place before the people in this country the point of view i>£ 
the different sections whom 1 represent in regard to franchise qualificadoos 
and the representarion of Indian w&mcn in the new tcgislacures, I am taking 
the opportunity of reading this paper to you all to-day. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The CitAiMUAS: Wc do indeed thank the Begum Shah Nawaz for a 
beautiful pper, lucid and dear and definite. 1 hope that as cnany will take 
part in the discussion as possible, bemuse we really want m go away ffom 
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this jnecting with a much dearer iilea in our minds, sc that we can tpreoid 
the undcnt3Jidii3g of this great problem and this grr^t opportunity amo-ng 
those wc meet day by day^ for there Is often so littk knowledij^c and imder- 
standing of aU that Is involved. 

Lady HAaTOC: The Begum Shah Nawaa has put so clearly and with a 
diann that is all her own the claims of Indian women that I have not so 
very much to add. She has told us how fast the womcxi of India have bred 
moving during the last few years. If [ may say so, the East India Association 
has been moving fast too. I think It is only thre^ years ago that for the first 
time a woman was asked to take the chair at one of lh<^ roeetiiigs—Lady 
Simon. I do not know if that was regarded by some members as a dangerous 
innovation, but at any rate I have not heard anything of the formadoo of an 
East India Assodadon Defence League 1 To-rlay the Council has done the 
Begum Shah Nawaz the great honour of asking her to be the speaker at 
their annual fneedng* I do feel that we women owe a very real debt of 
gradmde Co the AssocLadon for giving us a platform —1 think this is the third 
dme during the last twel ve months—for the discussion of womenV questions. 

1 should like to support all that the Begum has said about the very special 
Unpomnee of the numbers of women voters^ especially in regard to educadon 
and medical aid for women. Girls^ education at the present dme gets jjust 
about onc-se^enth of what Is voted for the boys. Now^ wc know that India 
under the New ConsdtudoD 11 going to be poorp at least for a good many 
years. What chance ts there that the girU arc going to get an adequate 
share of cducadonal funds—a ^are which the Education Committee said 
W2S vital for the process of India as a whole^unless women are present as 
voters in sufficient numbers? If the women voters form an Important 
icedon in a great number of cousdtuendes, then the womeo'^s assotiadoiis 
will be able to organize them, and the wotoen will be able to demand from 
candidates that they should support the grant of funds for girls' education, 
and also the grant of funds for providing more adequate medkai aid for 
women and children. If women do not get that voting strength, then they 
w'ill contmue to be as negligible a factor at ejections as they have been in 
the pasL 

I should also like to put in a special pka for the acceptance of simple 
literacy as a qiidifieatiofi for women voters. As everybody here must know, 
that has been dropped in the White Paper czeept In the Province of Madras. 
To all women, both here and In India, it seems quite the best of the special 
qualifications for women voters. It has so many advantages. It will increase 
automatically the number of women voters as time gott on without any 
further legislation. It is independent of property. It applies to widows aod 
to unmarried women as well as to married, and—this b very important—it 
will give the vole to those who have been educated at home and not at 
school, aod who cannot therefore poisibly have school certificated. For 
another thing, it cannot fail to give a great stimulus to education, both of 
girls and of women. 

The only oiqections that have been put forward against it are ailmlnlstra^ 
tive difficulties, but arc there not adminktradve difficulties to be faced In 
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conoectioii with every single subject in ihc New ConiiituEion? I cannot 
believe thu they are insuperable. I would urge that everybody here who 
hai Lni^uence widi members of the Joint Select Conunitccc should imptess 
upon them how earnestly women arc hoping that this qualificatiott o£ Mmple 
iiteraqr will be accrptrdp as recominend^ by the Franchise Committee. 

The Hoa. Miss Nbiar Picrforo, m.p. : Perhaps as a member of the Lothian 
Committee on the Franchise* which went out last yeir, I might say a word 
or two in ampUEcatlon nf what has been said. One of the criucisms that 
has often been made against a Jarge extension of the women's vote in India 
is that at present^ under the existing qualification, the proportion of women 
who have exercised their vote in India is very smalL But to set against that, 
we found in the cvideace that was put before us on the Commiitoe that 
wbtre the number of women voters vras very smaJh the percentage even of 
diat small number who voted was very small ako^ because it might happen 
that In a single coiuhtuency there might not be more than five or six women 
qualified to go to the poU^ which made them extremdy conspicuous^ It w^as 
a difficult matter for them to brave the public opinion which is still against 
them, and also what was the good of doing it when their riny handhd of 
votes could make no difIcrenDc ddc way or ihe other f 

But, on ihc other hand, where women were enfranchised in fairly large 
numbers, as, for tostance, in Madras for Incaj decuons, the proportian of 
women who polled was no less than the proportion of men. They went 
fredy to the poll because there were large numbers; and the percenage of 
wcuncn votars who exercised their vote was no lower than the pcnicntagc of 
men—inde«J^ tt was a high percentage: in some dccticHis about 6o per cent., 
in others even more. Those who have cni^^d in local elections in this 
country will know that h a very large peKcntagc. Usually here we do not 
get more than 50 or 40 per cenL That is a strong argument for 
putung a sufficiently large number of women on the electoral roll, so that 
they shall snppri each other in goiag to the poll, and also so that their 
votes shall be something the Candida fa have to take into consideration; 
because dearly if the women's vote is so small that it is not going in make 
the least bit of difference one way or the other, □□ candiiiatc is going u> take 
very great trouble about the women voters. But if ihey are in an appreciable 
numberp the candidate has to pay attention to the demands of the women 
voters just as he has the demands of the mem That will probably be the 
experience of people in this country ton. 

Taking that into codsidcratioii wc on the Franchise Committee had n> 
weigh the daiim of both men and women* because owing to the difficulties 
which exist in India in polling large numbers owing to ibe very large amount 
of ilihcraty in the country, it h not pouible adinuiistratiYcEy to poll more 
than a certain number* Therefoce in each province to which we went wc 
had to find out what was the number which could be polled with safety. 
After all, I think this meeting would agree that nothing would give a worse 
effect under the New ConsUtutioa dun for the clcctora] machLneiy to break 
down. 

The proportions svhich wx proposed were in the rado of one woman to 
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evtry four or five vocers. We thought diat imticr out recoitifTsond^rions 
wt were placing upon etc register a number of women voters suffid-ent to 
make thdr influcnrce fclt^ both by voting power and also^ we hoped, by 
reservaUDn of ^cats in the Provincial Councils and in the Federal Assemblies* 

As the Begum has explained, these numbers have been diminished from 
what was recommended on the Coimnitcee's Report by the proposals which 
are put forward under the White Paper, 

As a incmbcr not only of die Lothian Committee but also of the Joint 
Select Committee^ I am treading on rather delicate ground in criticizing the 
proposals put forward m the White Paper. 

But there arc two points to be brought oul One is the question of literacy* 
That would add about li mllHoa women throughout Indi^i to the electoral 
roll for the Provincial Assemblies and for the Federal Assembly as wclL 
The odicr point is the necessi^ for women to apply before being placed on 
die electoral roll. We fully realize that with regard to the educational 
qualification for both men and women that would be necessary* It would 
be almost irnprjssible for the ofEciaU to ask each individual whether he or 
she had qualified cither by cxamiiiaiioo or by sufficient knowledge of reading 
and writing for literacy* So it was necessary for both men and women to 
make their own applicadcin to have thcif names placed upon the roll. A 
further disadvantage from which the woman voter will suffer under the 
White Paper proposals is this: It Is proposed that the wives of men holding 
a property quklificatioo, which will qualify their wives to vote, will have to 
m^e their application in order m be placed upon the electoral roll. 

You can imagine, as the Begum has said^ that that is going to be a matter 
of very considerable difficulty to women who live in a rather remote part of 
the country» because that applicanon will have to be made several months 
before an decdon takes place. 1 wonder how many of us would remember 
to make our application in drac to be placed upon the register if the inldadve 
lay with US? 

Mrs, Rama Rvo : I meant to tell you merely one little thing about the 
questions that have been raised londay^ and that is the question of the 
franchise. I in diU country have been auchdrized to fepresent one of the 
Alldudia women's associations in India. On that account I could only In 
calking of the franchise question lay before you the point of view of the 
three main AIMndia women's organizations that have nvet and conferred 
widi regard to ihis partioilar question. iTidr ot^cction lies mainly with the 
wives* qualificauan^ as it is known now amongst us, the qiialificadoa that 
says that the wives of those who come m under the property qualification 
will be enfranchised. As an alternative they are just as anxious as our 
friends in this country to keep the numbm of enfranchised women as high 
as possible* Under that qualificadon about fi.ocND^QOO women would be 
enlranchiscd. To make up for that, they desire a qualificadon which to 
them seems much more fair, the qualification of enfranchising all women 
oI iwenty<jne and m'cr in urban areas. 

To some of you here it w^ill seem rather a drastic recommendation to 
make, but the more you thiidc about that particular recommendation, the 
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more you will realize that tbov are very niafiy advaniagtes in the pbo. 
Fint of M, there is no getting avray from ihc face that the vast majority 
of people in India are hoping for adult franchise at some stage or the other. 
By enfrauchising woenen who live in urhan areas, ydil are forming the 
nocictis □£ that uldmate aim that we have in our minds—adult franchise— 
because in these areas you woidd have ad that corresponds to adult franchise 
in your country^ Thciefore It sounds perfectly fair that wc should experi¬ 
ment that way. Then it is fair in anathcr sense, became in enfrandiising 
women in this fashion you are enfranchising aU ranks of women: the 
property holders, those who are educated and those who are uneducated 
So that you get a fairer dcctDrate in that section^— the whole urban secuou. 

Some people object very strongly to it on the ground that it is not being 
fair to w'OmcD in rural areas. Granted. But this partirular reedmmendadou 
of enfranchising the ivivcs oE those who come under the property qualifica' 
tion—is that fair? To double the vote of those who hold property and 
leave all the other secdoDi out completcly^Ls that fair? In any cascp when 
a limited franchise Is offered to any country, you have to be unfair to one 
section or the other. The suggestion that women living in urban areas 
should be treated differently from those living in rural areas has also this 
behind it. There is no doubt that the former have advantages the larter 
have not. AJj the main educational institutions in India are in urban areas. 
Then you have the contact with newspapers, current topics, the radio where 
k docs exist, women's assodadons, health and welfare work, and other 
social service schemes^Hall these amenities of life can be found in our urban 
arras. Therefore these w'omcn arc better qualified^ and the injusdee is noC 
quite as great as it seems to be. Under the scheme that the women's 
orgamzadons have chalked out, there is no doubt that the women drawn 
into the dcctorate are as great in number as those coming under the 
quaMcadon that the Lothian ComntEttec has recommended. 

With regard to one other point in the Begnm^s paper, as far as I am able 
to gather, there is a very* very dedded stand made by the women of the 
country against reservations of any kind in local Provincial Legislatures as 
weU as In the Central Legislature. Women do not want reservadon ot 
seats at all. They made a stand some tifne ago of equati^. They want 
equality. Since they cannot have equality, these spcdal qualifieadons arc 
accepted for the time being. They have always stood out against reserva¬ 
tion of scats in legislatures. If you have enough women enfranchised in the 
deetjorate, they are quite content to use the Inffucr^ce chat that enfranchised 
sccdqn U gt^ng to bring to bear on the members in the Councils. They 
arc not anrious that one, two or three woincn should occupy specialty 
reserved seats. They are confident that they can do the job. 

Another thing the womeu are dead set against is the Communal Awards 
Never, in all the work women have done during recent years In [ndia, 
nc^'c^ have we had any communal bias, the poison of communalism entering 
our ranks^ and we arc iiiosc anxious to keep that pdson mi of our icction 
In the new Consiitudon and 10 be an example to some of our men* Wc 
ibETcfore do not want to divide curselvei into Hindu, Muslim, and Christian 
rcprc 5 cnulivc$ in the legialatures. 
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Miss Ei,£ANOIi RATirfioyE^ u^f-: I agree %viih tbc Begum and wjih ntoat 
of the speakers that what we ha%'e realljf to a»RceDtraxe on is tbc queitton 
of niimhcn to secure a really adequate vote for women. There arc diBcr- 
cnces of opifiioo^ as the speech we have just Jistened to shows^ and as the 
Begum admitted, among Indian women and among men and women in 
this country as to the relative merits of two proposed quaiificadoiu. But 1 
think that all who have interested tbcinsclves in this subject are agrml that 
we shall not get a satisfactory franchise for women unless tt is adequate 
both in numbers and in ratio. Tliat has been admitted by the Govci-mncnr 
itself and by everyone of the investi^Ung commiuiH appeiinted by the 
Government, but that principle is not given effect to in the White Paper. 

The difficulties have been described to a cenaLa extent by the Ikgum 
herself in her most charming and ludd speech. They were alluded to by 
Miss Plckford, but those of ui who arc interested in this question remain 
unconvinced that those djfHcuitie^ need be found insuperable. Difficulties 
are meant to be got over. It is the business of an administrative dcpartincot 
to point out difficulties to the Ministers who are rektivdy temporary peoplcj 
but ic is the businc^ of the Ministers to tell those deportments that those 
difficulties have to be gm dvcTp 

The Begum and Miss Pickford have both alluded to the two prindpol 
changes in the White Paper proposal t the subsntution of a much higher 
cducadonal test than that of simple liicracy and ihe requirement that the 
wife voters must apply fur enrolment. If the loint Select Committee really 
fin d the difficulties against the previous proposals iosuperaUc, it is up 
to them to End some olicriudvek Take the quesdon of the votes for the 
Federal Assembly: there, by the Government's own admission, the proposal 
in the White Paper secures no better ratio of women voters than the present 
oiiCp which the Indian Franchise Committee was expressly asked to find a 
means of improving. 

The While Paper does avvay with the literacy trst^ and Lherefore cuts 
demm tbc proportion of women to the Federal Assembly to tbc old mjserabk 
leu than one-twentieth. Clearly there is room for a larger vote. The pro¬ 
posals for the Provincial Councils involve the enfranchiicmcni of 14 per 
cent, of the adult population^ those for the Federal Assembly an electorate 
of only j per cent Ef for the Provincial Assembly you can poll 14 per cent, 
of the popubbon* it is inconodvablc that the addidon of two or throe 
millions at Federal deccioos can present any great administrative dlfftculiies. 
I mggest there h an easy way of pushing up the numbers^ and that is by 
adding (n the Federal electorate the women who are enfranchtsed on the 
wives^ q ualifi cation for the provinces. But if it cannot be done in one way, 
it can in another. If public opinion manifests t&dl in this country and in 
liidia with sufficient strength, the Government will find the means. 

E should like to say one word as to the quesdnn of rcscnatioii of scats; 
Many of us agree that ideally there should not be a necessity for reserved 
seats for any dass of the community if you have a perfect system of 
franchise. But the repudraiiDn dE reKrvrd seats by Indian women^i 
organizadotii was coupkd with a demand foe adult fraochise. If the most 
bx can hope for uiiEkr the present proposals is the mtio of one svoman to 
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four aod a baJf mui voxm recommended hy the Indian Franchise Com- 
miirec, thoi the reaervatioo of feats for wocnen ii merelj^ a very inadeqtiate 
compeatation for the smallocff of that rado» 

I was talking only yesterday to an experienced puhUc servant 1 said to 
him* *" Why is it that many of ihc PtovindaJ Govcrnmmts in India have 
put up so many c^jections on the question of the wanicii"s vote?" His 
ansivcr was perfartiy eaphdL He said ii was because many of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments in India think that the women will be teen after social 
reform^ and they do not want sodaJ reform beomse it is going to be very 
tjouhlcsomc- For that reason I submit that every man or woman who 
realizes the vast need lor social reform In India should put all his or bo- 
strength inio the movement for trying to secure a really adequate enfranchise- 
mem for the wonien of India. 

Thoc are those who think the proposals for the reform of the Comtitu- 
lioo in India go much too far* Very well, then, we lay to ihoac who take 
that point of view, If you have so Uttie cionhckuce in the men of India, 
why put the women of India under the feet al the men of India?"^ To 
those who say these propo^ do not go nearly far enough and who want 
a much niece democfadc Consdeudon for India, we say, ” Then see at any 
rate that democraUc prindples arc fulfilled to some extent lo far as the 
women arc cooceroecL'^ Here we have a caic where we have a right to 
appeal to hodi witigi and to all secdofu of optnion to leoue a more adequate 
franchise for women. 

Sir John Kiaa; As a mcxnbo' of the Franchise Committee, I only want 
lo say one word in regard to that quesdofi ol reservadoa of seats. We felt, 
as Miss Pickford has said^ that we could not go beyond the proportion of 
I to 4I, and we felt that there was at any rate a chance that with that 
propordon there would be very few women, or perhaps nn women, on the 
Lcgiiladvc Councils in India. We fdt it would be a public calamity if 
ladies like the Begum Shah Nawaz and Mrs. Rama Rao had their entry 
into the tegisladve bodies indefinitely postponed^ and 11 was for chat reason 
that wr put forward this profrasal for the reservadoa of seats for women. 
] would ask the w^omen of India id think wcU over the matter before they 
rqcct that very weH^neant remedy* 

Mrs. Raha Rao : In regard co the rcscrv'adon of seats, it is pardy beauise 
it brings commundtsm into the ranks of w^omcti that we resent it a# strongly 
as we do. 

Mrs. Belt : I listened with die very greatest iniercst to the bcaudful 
speech of the Begum Shah Nawar*. It brought back to me the women in 
India that t have known—the voice, the manner, the idealism, chat which 
sweetens the life of India and wilt eventually in puHic life life it high 
among the nadons of the world I 

J w^d like CO say that I entirdy agree widi those who wunt to lee 
Indian women enfranchised in suffidoic numberi. It is very delightful to 
know the world is so anxious to keep us in the poddon of being predous,'' 
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but tbei-e h nm the 5CiMll«t dfmbi ihal when there arc political cofiiesti 
people will fight it out oa numbers^ because they muslj and woolen will 
require tht wdght of numbers just i» much ai men. To try to diminish 
to us the value of numbers is almost to throw us back to that old gamc^ 
" You do not need a vote because you have such influenee" That 
bamboozled me in my youths but never again t 

1 fed It is a mistake to prevent the proposal for the literacy qualifica¬ 
tion from realizing itself; and to make it so dilliculc for women to csercise 
the vote by saying that they must o^mc forward with an application to 
be placed on the dcetoral rolL In mCKintain villages women wiU hear late 
that there is going to be an election^ The difficulties of coming forward to 
obtain a vote and to poU it wiH be huupcrable m some village women, 
but you must not make the fact that a woman Is had at the compUcaccd 
aflair of opening the political door a reason for saying she should not have 
a vote ac all. it is her judgment you want on certain matters- You want 
her judgment in matters of social reform, because it h the judgment of 
thousands of years of womcn^s experience. But you also, I submit, want 
her judgment on matters of polidi^ moment. She should speak not only 
for women* but for a populadofi. 1 would have a woman speak for the 
population, and not specially for her scjc. To sp^k only for her sex is to 
lay an emphasis on it in public affairs which is unnecessary. Let her 
speak for the hemre; and the ideal home is man* woman and child, and 
lh«r iniercsts are uniied. 

i certainly think that the wife of a man with property diould be en- 
franehiied. The proposal requires a higher property qualification ia the 
family than that whi^ will endde a man to vote, for her husband must 
possess same twenty-four acres of irrigated land or forty-eight unirrigated; 
whereas a man who has something like five or w acres will be enritled to 
vole for the new provincial legislatures. 

1 would also ask for the cnfranchisemcOE of a caorgory of women who 
have been omitted in the recommendations ot the Whiuc Paper: the 
pensioned widow and the pensioned mother of Indian wldicrs. (Applause-) 
Those women rcpfcsent at present the only pension system in India, and 
as such surely they should carry therr weight tn political councjls^ 

If you draw a pension, you know the meaning of a pension system. You 
know the meaning of efi^cncy in public places such as post offices. Yiou 
know where the world can be helped by such things, and eventually 
pensioned women will be capable of being pioneers in measures of social 
assistance which India will incrcaiingly need. 

Then I would plead for the pensioned widow* because, had her husband 
lived, he would, as an tx-Regnlar in H.M. Army, have had a vote. He 
nominated her lor the pension as his representative. She bears die sacrifice 
of his death in battle, and you should give her a vote in the legislature of 
her province. If you give it to a faHen soldier's pensioacd mother* you 
give her something for what she gave to you, and die position <rf the mother 
of a son is so revered in India that her presence in polling bmths will 
enable the younger and modest and shy women to come forward without 
embarrassment and bear their responsibility. 
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I wouJd ask for the wife of a wtdier that she should share his privilege 

of the vote. A mJdicr't wife h often ^epargtetl hom ber hn^and in. a way 
no other wortun la Zodli ij called upon to be. She beari die anguish of his 
danger. And atnoeg the poorest of the poor, I caoaot tell you what it is 
to be the mit oF a ^’ounded pensioner, for the ordinary services of the 
home are carried on by the man t be draws watcr^ carries woodj and without 
a Jeg or arm he is constandy obliged to ask for help. These women wrtil 
look back on history and remember how from 191^ to 1918 by every emodoa 
that moved us we urged them to make great sacrif 5 c«. Now* in tg^ji^ 
when wc are csrgdniziug and distrihutiiig palidcal power among 6^000^000 
Indian women, it will make a bad story if they arc ignored. 

A Memjseh : I should like to ask the Begum one question. Instead of all 
these complicated qualilicatious, what is the objection to aduh sufirage now 
For men and women, and to save the eapeax of polling 10 introducE the 
representative system of voting in force and w^orking well in Turkey, Syria, 
Egypt, and Iraq? 

BeouipC Shah NAWAa: In reply to this, may 1 point to one sentence in my 
paper which makes it quite clear that we are sdll very anxious that an 
indirect method of franchise, which is in force in all these Eastern conutries 
mendoned by the gentleman, should be accepted for the New Coustimtiofi. 
]f the British Parliament were even now to accept the group system of 
franchise, no one would be more pleased than the w^omen of India. We 
strongly fed that siicfa an indirect system alone can really work wdl In 
India. 

A Member : Did they support itf 

Beguh Shah Nawaz ; The full support of all the three women's organiza- 
dons was givcu to this system, and their witnesses who appeared before the 
Indian Franchise Committee gave unanimous evidence in support of the 
indirect system of franchise. 

A : I mention this chiefly because many of us think that only 

by adult suffrage can the peasantry be given a voice Ln the Government of 
the countryp 

Beouh Shah Nawaz: The mcmorajidum which was presented to the 
Second RDund-Table Conference by the w^omcn^s organizations made it 
clear that nothing but adult siiErage will be acceptable to the women of 
India. But later on, when they gave ihdr full consideration to the qucsdocij 
the women realized that when at present only a S per cent of the populadon 
were enfranchised. It would be very diSicuit to introdiicc adult su^rage 
immediately. They decided 10 give their full support to the next tut 
method which had been a success in other Eastern countiics—that is, the 
mdircct system of hanchise. 

Miss Coxt 1 would like to ask the Begum about the enfranchisement of 
women who have property. This seems to be ciifranchising a class at the 
expense of other classes. Is it not 2 fact lhac in her own province of the 
Punjab, for instance, the ownership of land is cnnccntratEd in the hands of 
one or vwo communities? Would it not give a very strong cammunaJ bias 
to the dcctoratc at the expense of the other communidcs? 
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Becuk Shah Nawak : Being a. member of the womcn'i organizations, 
and one oE thdr des:«tJ reprcsaitativo who took part in the meetiiig which 
was recently held in Bombay, I am one of those people who do not believe 
in dilTerendal qiullEcatititis of any kind, whrthCT property of otherwise^ 
btii 1 am also one of those who feel that if our voting strength can onJy 
be secured throu^ such qualiScatiDns, wc should be prepared to accept 
them. If giving Up certain qualificatjotii would mean our having barely 
3,000^000 women voters, L would think twice before refusing any qualifica¬ 
tion which would give lu e,6o(>,<»o women voters* 

Ladies and genitenaen. Erst of ah 1 must thank you for the kind help 
which most of the speakois have given me this afternoon, and also for 
providing such a large audience. I am delighted to see how much interest 
the people here are akiog in the future sta tus of the women of my county. 

Lady Procter, while giving her full sopport to our claims, said somethmg 
about our not being able to get sufficient money for the women's edocaiioa 
in India. About sii rootiibs ago one of the district inspectofs sent aw a 
copy of his remarks. After giving an amazing picture of same of the girls' 
schools that he had inspected, he said that everywhere he found that the 
girls* education was considered more as a waste-paper basket, so that what¬ 
ever money was left over from the boys' cducatiou was thrown iao it. If 
womeo had their own representadves on most of these conraiiilees, such a 

state of affairs could not have existed. 

Many of the pronuneiit women workiars of today will not gel the vote 
under an educational qualificadon if that b to depend upon university 
certificates of any type. Most of the women belonging to my gtneradou, 
and more to those cf the older generations, do not hold certificates of any 
kind. In our time the parents would not allow their daughters to go in 
for university eiaminatioot at all. The English prinapal of my college was 
strongly against girls appearing for university caantinaiions. Her idea was 
that die girls should coocentratc more on acquiring knowlcdg;e of an all¬ 
round character rather than devote their rime to learning higher mathematics 
and such other subjects that would not be of much use m them in afterdife, 

I am very grateful to Miss Pickford for all the kind support she has given 
me this afternoon* She, having studied this question thoroughly, and 
having had the opportimiiy u> do *0 in connection with the work of the 
lodian Franchise Commiisee, now understands the question very well 
indeed. She has told you how women have begun to exercise their vote in 
large numbers. At the last deetion my cciephone was ringing from morn- 
inc until evening. In my family we have many warned voters under the 
present property qualification, and both the candidates who were sending 
for one of the seats in the present Assembly tried to make me bring old 
ladies of eighty-six and ninety to the polling booths. Once women mc 
registered as voters, it will be in the interests of the candidates to see that 
they record their votes for them, and for thb they will leave no «onc 
urturacd. 

Mrs. Rama Rao said something about the view* of the womens wgaaiaa- 
tions. I think she is aware that I belong to the women's organizatioiit,^nd 
1 am one of the signatories of the memorandum that is to be presented to 
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the Commiiicc on bdudf of the th/tt All India women’s organizations. 
Therefore 1 need hardly say that 1 agree with her In ci?crythmg she »id 
this afternoon. It is my first diicy to see that the three All-India women s 
organizations* i?iews are phccd before the Joint ParlLamentary Committfre. 
I do not belierc in rescivadoii of seats myself, but the principle of reserva¬ 
tion of seat* has been accepted under the Communal Award by the Covern^ 
mtnt, and as far as that is conceracd it is more or less a closed door. We 
have to make it clear that, if reservation is to remain, such seats should be 
provided for women in all the legislamrcs of the future. 1 find that people 
in India arc taking it lor granted that wherever seats for women are nor 
reserved, it is the intentioii of His Majesty’s CovermncDi that women should 
not enter those legislatures. 

Coming to Miss RathbonCi first of all I would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking all my friends here, especially Miss Rathbone and Miss Pick- 
ford, for the wonderful help which they have given me at almost every 
step in this country, I need not say that if our efforts are crowned wilh 
success, 1 shall not only feel but I shall consider it my duty to tell my 
people that it has been mostly due to die very great help which has been 
given to me by almost all the women** orguniaariont and many of the 
women M.P/s in England. 

She said that Provincial GovemntenUt as well as the Govemmcfti of 
India, say that there arc any number of admini strativc diUcnldcs in the 
way of women becoming voters in large numbers^ One would like to ask 
all the members of the Provincial Governments to let us know what those 
adminisirative didSculdca arc. so that we may have a chance of mteting 
tbetn. Why arc we being kept altogether in the dark? Are there no 
administradvE difficuldes In all that the Government is going to do in 
order To safeguard ibe rights and interests of the difierenc communities? 
Even the creadon of new provinces is not difficult, but the enfranchisenicDC 
of 6,6oo,ooo women is not possible, because of insurmountable and insuper¬ 
able difficulties. 

1 am grateful to Sir John Kerr for his kind support in the Franchise 
Committee, and I hope he will condnue that support in die future, J Have 
e^'cry hope that, with the kind help and support of all our friends in 
England, we will succeed in getdng at least the very morkrate figure of 
women voters rccommeiided by the Lothian Committee, acecpied by both 
Houses of Parliament. 

J am very glad Mrs. Bell spoke of the widows and mothers of the soldiers. 
Let me assure her that I have not forgntten them. Nodiing would give 
me greater pleasure than that all the women of India should get their vo«i 
but unfortunately it is not possible for the presenn 

There is one ocher thing diat I would like to say to you aU. Wc have 
nm had to put up a very great fight in order to gain our right to vote, I 
suppose our men gave it to tis because at that time our number as vocot 
was very insigmficanL At the same dme I know that the real batde has 
been fought by the English women over here, and 1 am grateful to them 
for the success which has meant die success of all of us. 

What greater example can there be for us Indian women than to see in 
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this efudr you. Lady ProGter^ who have not only devoted your life to the 
icrvkt of your counuycDcii, hue eq that of the wcudcd of the whole worlds 
ai Vke-President of the Y-W.C.A- May it be our goc^ fartune to follow 
in the footsteps of sdfl&j women like yotirseif of this country. 

Being a member of the East India Assodadon^ and knowing how much 
my father loved this Assodation^c, as you are all aware, was one of the 
oldest members—f woidd like to say that we are very fortunate iudeed in 
having Mr* Brown as our Honorary Secretary—a Stscrctary who is always 
trying to bring the East and West tegether, espedaUy to Unk India and 
England into Dne great bond of love and friendship. 

Talking of a smbilialng force, many a dme I ^ve said to mysdff “ If 
only the people in this country were 10 realise what a wofidrrful stahilbing 
force women can be."* I beg you to bear in mind chat the Indian woman, 
if given all her rights, is going to be one of the greatest stabilizing forces 
under the New Consdtuaon. Indians c^pectatiods today from this country 
are similar to those of a child which h growing up and claims a home with 
peace and prosperity. Satisfy these aspirations like a loving parent Guard 
against emergencies by all means, but give ungrudgingly, remembering 
always that a happy and contented child will be a greatet jewel than a 
discontented and unhappy one. 

Sir Louis D^nx proposed a vote of thanks 10 the Chairman and lecturer;, 
and the meeting dosed. 
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THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For the Year ending Ai>rul 30, 1933 

The problem of the future goveriimtmt; of India continued to 
attract close attention during the year. The civil disobedience 
campaign wa$ maintained^ but in the later months lost all vigour. 
Government steadfastly pursued the dual policy of fighting the 
challenge and promoting proposals for a new Indian consdtudon 
transferring responsibility to autonomous provinces and an All- 
India Federation, subject to safeguards. A third and smalJcr 
Round-Table Conference met in London early in November, and 
was brought to a close on December 24 with a survey of conclu¬ 
sions and a declaration of Govemment policy on many important 
points by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for India. The 
White Paper setting forth the Government proposals was pub¬ 
lished in March and discussed with eagerness in both Houses of 
Parliament. Thereafter a Joint Sdea Committee was set up to 
consider the whole question of consdrutlonal reform, and some 
twenty-eight delegates from India were called to London to consult 
with the Committee. 

No small share of this constructive work fell to members of the 
East India Association and prticipants in our proceedings. To 
give but one instance, the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee 
is our Vice-President, the Marquess of Linhdigow, The pro¬ 
gramme of the Association throughout the year had in view cbicHy 
the elucidation of questions connected with the reform proposals. 
It has been widely recognized that by providing a platform, free of 
party connection, for the giving of authoritative information and 
the exchange of views on the great Indian issues now before the 
public the Association has been fulhlllng an important service for 
” the welfare of the inhabitants of India " which it exists to pro¬ 
mote. This service was enhanced by the degree of attention the 
public meetings of the Association received in the Press, and by 
the many requests for copies of the record of those proceedings in 
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the Asiatic Rct'icu> and the Joartial of the Association. Most grati¬ 
fying testimonies to their value were received from members in 
India and this country. 

Membership 

The severe economic depression, which led to a slight nee 
reduction of our numbers in 1951-32, stiJl had its effect in check¬ 
ing the growth of membership; but the Council is happy to report 
that, while there were 35 resignations and 9 names were with¬ 
drawn from the roll by revision, there was substantial gain by the 
election of no less than 75 new members. Unhappily, however, 
the actual net gain was reduced to it by the removal of 20 
members by death. Our losses therefrom included a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and former Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, and three members 
of the Council—Mr. J. B. Pennington, Sirdar Bahadur Shivdev 
Singh Uberoi, and Sir fames Walker. Mr, Pennington, who was 
ninety-three, and had become the Father of the Indian Civil 
Service,’^ was long associated with the late Dr. John Pollen in the 
administrative work of the Association, and prepared some twenty 
years ago a series of pamphlets for the Assodadon, collected in 
book form under the tide of “Truths about India." The Sirdar 
had been in this country only for a few months, but had estab¬ 
lished a reputadon as a fair-minded and worthy representadve of 
the Sikh community in the Council of the Secretary of State. Sir 
fames Walker, a disting^shed administrator, was most constant 
in attendance at meedngs of the Council. 

The names of deceased members given in Appendix C also 
include men of such eminence as H.H. the late Maliara|3 Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar, so widely and afrecdonately known through¬ 
out the English-speaking world as “ Prince Ranji ”* Arthur 
Lawley, sixth Lord Wcnlock; Sir Dorabjt Tata, joint founder 
with his brother of the great iron and steel industry at Jamshedpur; 
and Sir Daniel Keymer and Sir Logie Watson, who had been 
actively associated throughout their lives with Indo-Bridsh trade. 
While we have these and other losses to deplore, our ranks have 
been reinforced, as reference to Appendix A will show, by many 
distinguished men and women who have taken and are taking a 
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notable part ui Indian affairs. A gratifying feature has been the 
growth in membership of women, including several of the widows 
of late members. 


DiscusstON Meetincs 

The meetings and discussions of the twelve months were more 
numerous than for many years past. This extension of opportuni¬ 
ties for exchange of views was due to the new departure, begun 
near the end of the previous year, of holding private discussion 
meetings limited to members or speebi guests invited by the 
Council, and on the understanding that the proceedings are not 
reportable in the Press, The first four gatherings of the series 
during the year were held in the rooms of the Association, and on 
each occasion a member recendy returned from visiting India gave 
valuable information—'Mr. Yusuf Ali on the effect of the 
Ordinances and the steps which might be appropriate in the 
interests of law and order and appeasement; Mr. L. R Rushbrook 
Williams on the attitude of the Princes towards Federation, based 
upon his presence at the 1932 annual session of the Chamber of 
Princes; the Maharaja of fiurdwan on the situation arising from 
terrorist aedvidcs in Bengal; and Sir John Kerr, who was Deputy- 
Chairman of Lord Lothian's Franchise Committee, on the report 
of that body and the reasons for some of the conclusions reached. 

The meetings grew rapidly in numbers and interest, and it was 
found necessary to seek more ample accommodation than the 
offices could provide. Early in the autumn Lady Procter led the 
way in a new departure by inviting members to be her guests at 36, 
Prince's Gardens for tea, as the prelude to a discussion opened by 
Mr. H. A. F. Lindsay, the Trade Commissioner for Indb, on the 
British and Indian Trade Agreement at Ottawa, As both he and 
the chairman of the meeting. Sir Gilbert Vyle, were participants 
in the proceedings at Ottawa, their observadons were most in¬ 
formative. Similar hospitality was provided by Sir Louis and 
Lady Dane at 24, Onslow Gardens, on November to, when Mr, 
J. C. Curry, the author of a recent book on the Indian Police, 
opened a discussion on the future of the force, with Sir Francis 
Griffiths, late Commissioner of Police, Bombay, in the chair, 
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On February 2T Lady Bennett, who has been a member of the 
Cound] for a number of years, kindly entertained us at the 
Ladies* Carlton Club. The Right Hon. J. C. C. Davidson, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Chairman of the Indian 
States Inquiry (Financial) Committee, introduced the subject of 
the Indian States and Federation. In March the Viscountess Astor, 
M.P,, invited the members to her house in St. James’s Square, and 
there was a lively discu^ion opened by Miss Eleanor Rathbonc, 
M.P., with Lord Lothian in the chair, on the political rights of 
women under the new Indian Constitution. The final meeting of 
the series for the year was held late in April at the Rubens Hotel, 
when the hosts were two members of the Council and the chair¬ 
man was Sir Alfred Watson. Mr. F. G. Pratt encountered some 
vigorous opposition in expounding his views on the response to be 
made by India to the aims of the Disarmament Conference. 

Warm appreciation was shown by members of the opportunity 
such meetings provide both for social contact and freedom in ex¬ 
pression of views and giving of information. The one drawback 
of the new plan is that, since the proceedings are not placed on 
record, members in India and elsewhere unable to be present arc 
not provided with means through the Asiatic Raeiete of knowing 
all that takes place. Happily, this disadvantage is met in large 
degree by giving the lecturers facility to make their views public, 
if they think well, by writing articles for the record, based on the 
material they prepared and possibly dealing in some degree with 
the criticisms raised. Readers of our proceedings will have recog¬ 
nized the value of this facility by the articles originated in this way 
and written by Sir John Kerr, the Right Hon. f. C. C. Davidson, 
and Miss Eleanor Rathbonc on the subjects they presented. 

Th£ Lecture Programme 

The main interest in our proceedings, however, is rightly taken 
in the meetings at which the views of the readers of papers and 
their critics are duly recorded. A lecture of special value was that 
given by Sir Arthur Me Watters, the late Secretary of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India, on the baffling financial 
aspects of the proposed fedcradon, the more so as his constructive 
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suggestions were supplcmciiicd from the chair by Sir Basil 
Blackett, late Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council. 
In his own field there was corresponding first-class authority in the 
observations of Sir Wilbcrforcc Ross Barker, the first Chairman of 
tile Public Service Commission in India, on its work and prospects 
under the new Constitution. A study pertinent to the issue of the 
award of H.M. Government on the communal distribution of 
legislative scats in the provinces, and the subseejuent cOEUmcnciC' 
meet of a fast by Mr. Gandhi, was Professor John Coalman’s 
paper on the polidcai and social position of the Depressed Classes. 

Crfeat interest attached to the comprehensive survey given by 
Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., in January of the work of the Third 
Round-Table Conference, and the occasion was given particular 
significance by the presidency and observations of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Viscount Sankey, who was the working Chairman of all 
tlircc sessions of the Conference. In the summer Mrs. R. M, Gray 
spoke with intimate knowledge and sympathy on the advance of 
Indian women, and gave an exposition of their views on poUdcal 
questions, A more general consideration of matters aficcting the 
new Constitution was provided in April by Sir Albion Banerji’s 
paper on India’s social and religious problems. He spoke with the 
knowledge derived from hereditary interest in the soda! and 
religious progress of India, and from wide adrainistrarivc experi¬ 
ence both in British India and the States. 

A paper having a close bearing on the new conditions was that 
in which Mr. F. G. R. Peterson in October described the changes 
which have come in the Frontier Province —*' From Redshirts to 
Reforms "—based on his persona] observations as the Spcdal 
Correspondent of The Times in India. A few days later Mr. 
Peterson went out to New Delhi to resume his journalistic 
mission, but unfortunately his life came to a premature close in 
January. One of the most disdnguished members of the same 
profession who has served in India, Sir Alfred Watson, late Editor 
of the Statesmanj gave in March a luminous survey of journalism 
in India. In June Mr. H. A. F, Lindsay, the Trade Commissioner 
for India, brought to our attention many important aspects of 
India's place in world trade, and made suggestions upon world 
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economic recovery. Last to be mentioned, but by no means least 
in the series, and attracting an audience too large to be accommo' 
dated, was the comprehensive lecture by Sir John Thompson, the 
late Chief Commissioner of the Delhi Province, on “ Delhi as 
Capital,*' illustrated by lantern views, and with Lord Irwin in the 
chair. Our thanks arc due to the Chairmen of these meetings— 
both those already mentioned and Sir Walter Willson, the Lady 
Pentland, Sir Hamilton Grant, Sir James Crerai, Sir John Thomp¬ 
son, Sir Stanley Jackson, and Sir Francis Younghusband. 

Warren Hastings 

A notable pendant to Sir John Thompson's lecture was the 
appearance in our proceedings of a hitherto unpublished Minute 
by Warren Hastings, dated rySa, recounting objections to the 
selection of Calcutta as capital, and expressing the conviction that 
the permanency of the British dominion in India could never be 
ensured while the settlement on the Hooghly remained the capital 
city. TJiis contribution to British Indian history was unearthed in 
the British Museum by Mr. Collin C. Davies, of the staff of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London University. Note may also be 
taken of the cooperation of the Association with the Royal Empire 
Society in sharing the cost of a bibliography of Warren Hastings, 
prepared by the Librarian of the Society, in connection with the 
bicentenary celebrations in December of the birth of that statesman. 

Hospitalitt Fund 

It was the privilege of the Council to entertain to an afternoon 
reception at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, the All-Lndia Cricket 
Team during their tour in this country last summer. The occasion 
was marked by the last speech delivered by the late Maharaja Jam 
Sahtir of Nawanagar under the auspices of the Association, as weQ 
as by the reply of the Captain of the Team, H.H, the Maharaja 
of Porbandar. 

In this connection we are gratified to report that our desire to 
maintain and, as opportunity offers, to develop social contacts of 
members and Indian residents and visitors has met with practical 
encouragement from one of our senior and most honoured Vice- 
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Presidents^ the Maluiraja Gackwar of fiaroda. By way of recog¬ 
nizing the value of the sodal work of the Association, His High¬ 
ness has made a grant of ^50 per annum for a period of five years 
to form a Hospitality Fund. The first annual payment of 
has been received, and the Council feel chat it will be appropriate 
for the initial use of it to be for a reception at a time when His 
Highness is in London and able to be present. 

Donations 

The Council has also the sadsfacdon to record generous dona¬ 
tions of £tco from the Nizam of Hyderabad and of 

from H.H- the Maharaja of Kashmir. Pardcularly gratifying was 
the manner in which General H.H. Maharaja Sir Joodha Sham- 
shere Jung, the new Prime Minister of Nepal, has shown practical 
interest in our work. In a letter acknowledging the congramla- 
dons of the Council on hk accession, His Highness stated that, 
though he was unable, as the head of a foreign Government, to 
parddpatc directly in the work of the Assodadon, it gave him 
pleasure to make a donadon of ^50 as a mark of apprcciadon of 
the objects and aims it pursues. 

Tm CooKcii, 

Sir Louis Dane retired at the last annual meedng from the 
chairmanship of the Council after a tenure of seven years. He was 
cordially thanked for his services, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Kerr. The meedng approved the revision of rules, the objects of 
which were explained in the last ReporL One of the most im¬ 
portant of the changes, made on the proposition of Sir Louis I>ane, 
was that of the limitation to a period of three years of the election 
of the Chairman and two Vice-Chairmen of Council, 

When Sir Leslie Wilson, who had done useful service on the 
Council, left to take up hts appointment as Governor of Queens¬ 
land, the opportunity was taken to add his name to the list of Vice- 
Presidents, H.H, the Maharaja of Kashmir has accepted the same 
posidon. H,E.H, the Nizam and H.H. the Prime Minister of 
Nepal were elected Honorary Life Members, and Sir Reginald 
Glancy and Sir Hubert Carr were cdHJpicd to the Council, Under 
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the new rules Sir M^chcijce Bhownaggree retires from his Vice- 
Chairmanship, but is eligible for re-election. It b open to any 
member of the Association to propose a candidate for election to 
any vacancy in the Council on fifteen days' notice being given to 
the Hon. Secretary, The following merabers of Council redre by 
rotation i 

Sir Charles Armstrong, 

Lady Bennett. 

F. H, Brown, c.i.e. 

Sir Louis Dane, o,c.].E., c, 5 .t. 

Sir Stephen Dcmctriadt, k.b.e. 

Sir Patrick Fagan, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, k.c.i.e,, c.k.e., ii.v.o, 

John de La Valctte. 


FiNaicce 

The Council had no hesitation in converting the Assodadon’s 
small holding of War Stock last summer from 5 per cent, to 
per cent., in accordance with the efforts of the National 
Government to reduce expenditure. The rise in the value of our 
securities in the twelve months, consequent upon the improved 
credit of the Indian Government, was noteworthy: the market 
value of invested funds rose approximately in the twelve months by 
no less than 1,976 tos. The Council has been able to place to 
the reserves in a liquid form, not affected by changes in the money 
market, the special contributions of the year to which reference 
has been made. One hundred pounds is on deposit account, and, 
on the advice of the Hon. Auditors, J[^^o has been placed In the 
Post Office Savings Bank. The finances have been admimstered 
with scrupulous regard to the need for economy, so far as it is 
consistent with fulfilling the functions of the Association. The 
Honorary Auditors report that they have found the accounts 
“ accurate and well kept,” and have noted with satisfaction the 
increase in the market value of our securities and the very sub¬ 
stantial sums received by way of donations. 

The President and Council feel that they cannot let this occa¬ 
sion pass without expressing their very high appreciation of the 
exceptional services rendered during the year by the Honorary 
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Secretary, Mr. F, H, Brown, C.LE. It >s mainly due to liis initia' 
dve, tact, and resource that the Association has been able to play 
an active, and it is hoped, a useful part in the discussion of Indian 
questions at this momentous dme. 

The Council looks forward to continued helpful activity in the 
present year, when so advanced a stage has been reached in efforts 
to solve those great problems of Indian constitutional change 
which have been engaging uninterrupted attention since the 
appointment of the Statutory Commission nearly sbt years ago, 

John Kerr, 

Chairman of the CoundL 
F. H. Browm, 

Hon, Secretary. 

fune I, 1933. 
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Tke Eixty^jxth AiiDuaJ Gcncrjil Mccdng of the Associadon waj held at the 
Caxton HaU, WcsimlDsiEr, S.W. i, on Tuesday, Junt ig, 1933. The Right 
H&n, Lord LamingtOHj g.c.:ii.c., c,cle., was in [he cbaLri and the following 
member? were present : 

Sir John Kerr, k,c.i.e., the Maharajidhiraja Bahadur ot Btirdwan, 

c.c.t.E., E^c^s;[., Sir Prnhhashankar D. Pattani^ ie.cj,i,| Sir Manubhai Mehta, 
KiC.s.i., Sir Louis Dane, g.c.le.* c.s.l. Sir Maneheriee M. Bhownaggree, 
Cdond Stf Umar Hapt Khan, k.c.i.e., m.v.o.. Sir John 

Gumming, c.s r,, Sir James MaeKenna, Sir Ernest HotsoOt 

¥irCAA.y OBE,. Sir WUlLam Ovens Clarke Sir Hugh McPherson, e.g.i.e., 
C 4 vi., Sir WHbcrforcc Ross Earlccr, £.o.[.£,^ CtB,, Sir Hubert Carr, Sir 
Duncan Macphcrson, c.r.E., Mr, A. Yusuf AJi, Mr. John Ross* i.s.o,| 
^^r. H, N* Hutchinsan, Begum Shah Nawaz, Mrs. Nicholsou, Mrs. 

Jackson, Mrs. Dewar, Mr. A, Sabonadierc, Mr, Kenneth C. Kcymcr, Mr. 
P. K. Duti, Mr, R, A. Wilson, Mr. F. L F. Richter, Cnlonel W. G. 
Hamilton, Major G. W. Gilbertson, Dr. Cnllin C. Davies, Miss E. L. 
Curieia, Miss C. K. Gumming, Mr. H. M. Willmott, Mr. Sachchidanaada 
Sinha, Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Rev. E. S. Carr, Colonel A. G. Hamilton, 
and Mr. F. H. Bxown^ c.i.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chaikman 1 As the Annual Rcptirt has been cireiUatcd to members 
within the last few days and gives a very full account of what has token 
place* J do not propose to offer any detailed comments upon it. Ii shows 
that we have had a successful and useful year, in which many minds have 
made contributions to the knowledge of and interest in India. These con^ 
tribiitions have been of Jimrc than ordinary importance* for the reason that 
ai a dme when public controversy in respect to the White Paper is so 
prominent, they has'c been made under the auspices of an Association which 
is in no way ideaiified with parcy politics. We have the good fortune to 
include in our fnetnbership those who hold widely divergent views on the 
great questions which are now engaging the attention of the Joint Select 
Coromiitec and of the dclegstcs from India who have come to share 111 
discussions with that body. 

There have been occasions in the past when foe a short time India has 
been in the front of the political stage—as, for example, in the nineties, 
when an issue that exercised the public mind was that of the cittent to 
which British cotton goods should be required to contribute to the import 
dudes then imposed for revenue purposes. In 1919, when we had jusi 
emerged from the Great War, the Governinent of India Act was under 
considcradon, and my recollecdon is that it made rather more impression 
upon the public mind than has been suggested recently in some quarters* 

But the interest in India on those occasions was small in comparison with 
that which exists today, when the future consdtutian of India is one of 
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the foranosc issues on ihe ptitical herri^on. It is true that rekdvely little 
w»i said of India in the cxcepticinal ciircum£tajicc& of the General ElectiDn 
late in 1931; but that was due in the main to the economic and fi n a nda l 
crisb with which we were then confronted. The fact is that lor severaJ 
years past Indian questioDs have engaged the attention of larger numbers 
of our people than at any time within hvtng fnemory, unlessj indeed^ anyone 
survives who can rtcall the Mutiny. 

The dear duty of an Association such as ours is not to identify iisdf with 
any propagandist organization, but to provide opportunities by its lectures 
and discussions for the dudditian q| the many queadons which have arisen 
in connection with the propcisab for reform, t chink it may fairly be said 
that in this respect we have discharged our obligations and have given our 
membets, and, through nur printed proceedings, the general public, a great 
deal of valuable material 10 provide a basis for definite condusions to be 
reached. We have at least shown the possibility of discussing even con¬ 
troversial Indian questions without bfinging them into party pdidcs at 
home. We cHist for the welfare of India, and to this end we have heard 
the views of those who differ very widely on the questioa of what ivill best 
contribute thereto* 

Probably there is no organization in this country which is belter able to 
appreciate at their real value the arguments used by the various schools of 
thought in the present controversy^ and certainly there is none which pro¬ 
vides a better background for their prcscnmiiDa. 

We arc fortunate to hold our annual meeting at a time when so many 
distinguished Indians are in this eoufitry in connection with the proposals 
for constitutional reform. Some of diem arc present this afternoon, and it 
is my pleasure to ask Sir Manubhai Mehta, the Pruns Miobter of Bikaner, 
to propose the adopfion of the Rcjwt^ 

Sir Manusha] Mehta : It gives me great pleasure to place before you the 
proposidon that the Repon and Accounts, which have been circulated, 
should be adopted. 

The Chairman has spoken of the work done during the past year, and I 
join my feeble and humble voice in congratulating thb Assodation oii the 
very valuable work it has done. It has provided a very useful platform 
for the clutidatiDn of truth concerning India, ft is very necessary in this 
country that correct impressions should prevail, because though we have 
been visiting thb country in connection with constitutional changes for the 
last three years, we find that there has been a certain amount of prejudice 
bred out of ignoranee and fostered by misicprescDCadDn. It may not be 
mischievous on all occasioiu. It may be quite innocent, but there has been 
both ignorance and misfepresentatioOp and this East India Associadon there¬ 
fore deserves congratuladou on the very successful function it has discharged 
in providing a platform for the elnddadou of truth. 

It is very necessary that at this juncture the truth shouid be known^ 
because we are at the parting of the ways. The Consdrutioji, the whole 
Empire, is at the cross-roads at the present moment, and therefore it is 
necessary that no blupdcrs or mistakes should be committed. An unkind 
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critic of ihe BHddi Govcriunenc and the Bridih n^ijoD has ranarked tMi 
the British nation has stumbled on lo greatness darougb iiustakcs and 
pit^Us. Though it ma^ not be qtiiDe faiir:r there Is a certain amount of truth 
in that remark. The East India Cotnpan^ beg^n with a career which we 
wjJt not all agree was statesmanlike. They had not the genius or the 
mugination of the French soldier Dopleb and several mistakes were com- 
tnltted. Even the oisumptiQii of control over India by the Crenvn came 
out oi mistakes of an enthusiastic Govemor^cneraJ, who was rather too 
fond ol absorption^ by which several States under the plea of lapse were 
merged into India. 

There U not entire truth in the remark I quoted. Gn the contraryj I 
believe that the British natiDn, though not consciously assuming ImpcriiilistLc 
responsibiiities, have the instinctive genius to come to the correct conclusion 
through means w^hich may appear erroneous. Therefore:, the East India 
Associadon, by providing this pJatform for the clucldadon of CruihK has 
furnished us with opportniiides for avoiding blunders and mii^takes. That 
is why I congratulate them on the work they have done. 

From the Report also you will sec that there is another very useful function 
which this Assodadon has been discharging. It is in the way of hospitality, 
and fclcreoccs have been made to several donadons and contribudons by 
rulers of Indian States. The Mahamia Gaekwnr of Baroda has promised a 
contribudon of for live years with choice to condouc it longer. 
Similarly there are contribudons from H.E.H- the Nhcam ol Hyderabad and 
H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir. These UluitraEc the fundamental truth 
that Indian States and Rulers of Indian States ore as much interested in 
the future of India as the cidzens of British India and abo the ddzeas of 
England. These soda! functions of hospitality arc a great political asset. 
More valuable ivork is often accomplLihcd at society salons and drawing¬ 
rooms than at chancelleries and legations. 

We ore all at one in this great Empire^ and if our work in the past in 
this Association has redounded with credit, it should inspire us with hope 
and faith for the future. 

With these remarks I commend this Report to you and ask you to adopt k. 

hir. R. A. Wilson : I do not know why Mr. Brown asked me to second 
the Report today. However, Mr. Brown has done so much for this Asso¬ 
ciation that it would be chtirLish to refuse to comply with any request made 
by' him. 

We have covered a wide range of subjects during the past year^ and there 
has been great divergence of views expressed, but no one:, I think, who 
knows the East India Association and its members would think other than 
that, whatever may be the divergence of views* we arc all imited in our 
devotion to India where so many of us have spent the best part of cuit lives. 
One thing I notice on looking through the Report* and that is the extra- 
ocdinorily happy knack which our Secretary has for finding the right 
Chairman to preside on the right occasion. What^ for instance* could be 
happier than his choice of the first architect of the Viceroy's house in Ddhi 
ro preside over Sir fohn Thompfofi^s delightful r-fsum^ of the hlitDry of 
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DcOii as the capita] df Indiaf And what could have b«a happier than the 
choice of Lord Sankcjr to prciide over Mr* Malson^ address on ^ iubjen 
of the Third Round-Table Conference? 

The Report expresses the gratiiade of the Cou-ncil to Mr. Bmwti for hb 
labours on behalf of the Association durini^ the year^ and J think all of us 
who arc prescni here, who are fiot members of dhe Council, must join iu 
sharing that very high apprectadon of the exceptional services rtadcred 
during the year by Mr. Brown. (Applause*) 

I should like to be allowed to say one word with reference to the dijctissioo 
meetings whidi Have been held during the past year. The Report seems to 
me to be somewhat inconsistent with regard to these meetings. At the 
beginning of the section which deals wi^ the subject, the meetings arc 
referred to as an opportunity of holding private discussida meetings, limited 
to members or special gucsu, and on the understanding that the proceedings 
are not reportable in the Pres*. But beer on the sentence occurs, " The one 
drawback of the new plan is that, since the proceedings arc not placed on 
record, members in India and elsewhere unable to be present are not prch 
vi(fcd with means through the Asiatic Review of knowing all diat takes 
place*"' It seems to me that if the object of these meetings is to enable 
members to express their views very freely without any possibility of their 
views being reported in the Press* that can hardly be called a drawback. 
I gather from what I have been told that the tendency has been for these 
meetings to become larger and larger and to be of a mote fortnal rather than 
of an informal and intimate nature, and I venture t» suggest that this may 
detract in the eyes of some at least a little from thdr value* 

I will duly add ore word, and that of a personal nature* tn the list of 
the deaths of vaiions members of the Council during the past year is 
mentioned Sir James Walker. I served for many years in the Central 
Provinces with and under the late Sir James Walker, and I would like to 
add my personal expression of regret at his undmety death* 1 am sure that 
in losing him the C^ncil have lost a shrewd and kindly adviser. 

1 beg to second the adoption of the Report 

Carried nnantmaMsiy, 

Sir pRAiHASMANKAa pATTANt : Thc second item on the agenda today h the 
proposal for the decdon of President for the coming year. The pleasant 
duty of proposing the re-election of Lord Lamington has been entrusted 
to me. (Applause.) I had the privilege of knowing his Lordship when he 
was the Governor of Bombay. Those were happier days than now^ He 
was such a good Governor that his name is held in great respect in Western 
India even now. You have known him not only as an active member of 
the Legislature herc^ but as thc Ptcsidait of your Assodadon for many 
years, so you will readily agree that he has qualides which help to make 
sueh an Association successful. 

In the adoption of the Report and in the Report itself, the good work 
that the Association has been doing has been mentioned, but I have always 
felt dial it is the guiding spirit of the Assodadon that makes the work 
valuable, enabling it to proceed on die right lines and on the prindples on 
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which the Asscciatton was established in the first place. [ think that 
guidancjc has been carried out hy ypur President so wdl and in such a 
spirit that we hope hr wiJI be able tn look after the welfare of the Asso- 
dadon for a great ounjr years to come. 

J submit to you the proposaJ that Lord Lamiogtnn be re-elected. 

Sir Louts Dane; I have very great pleasure in seconding the motion. 
You have heard Sir Plrabbasbankar Pattani's high opinion of Lord Laming- 
ton. 1 can only say that t entirely jre<cho that. The duty of the President;^ 
of course^ is to preside, but you can preside in one way and you can preside 
in another. Aitcr seven years^ experience as Chairman of Council, I can 
only say that Lord Lainington's advice has been freely given and has always 
been sound. 

Therefore I have the greatest pleasure in strongly recomEnending to you 
that Lord Lamington be inviied to remain a^ President^ and t put (hat 
motion to the meeting. 

Carritd tiftantmaufly* 

The Chaisuan: Ladies and Gendemen,—Et Is very gradfyidg to me to 
be chc recipient of your favour as shosvn by my re-election as President. 1 
quite recognise that my term of office should have had a term i nation ere 
this^ and on indmation of the sli^test desire that you wish for a change I 
will go, with regret but with the full understanding that it would be in the 
intcrcsiE of the AssociatJou that there should be 3 successor to myself. 

I was much moved by the kind remarks made by my old friend Sir 
Prabhashankar Pattani. We knew each other m Bombay, and now hk 
frequent visits to this country make me feel that he is going to be a 
permanent resident here and I shall eojoy sull more of hh society. He 
made two points whidi pleased me very much, first when he said my 
name was still known in Bombay. My heart always dings very much to 
Bombay^ so I was specially giati£ed. Also E appreciated very much tus 
remark that my presence in the Assodadon here was of some hedefit to its 
working. 

As to die kind observations made by my friend Sir Louis Dane, 1 feel 
be gave up his office of Chairman much too soon. At the same time 1 am 
bound to say that a year or two ago he was not looking in the best of health. 
Now I am glad to see him loDking younger than ever. (Cheers.) I appre¬ 
ciate very much his kind rcfc/ences to me, and I also thank you all, ladies 
and gentlement for the real honour that you should think me worthy of 
being stUl your PrcsideJit, 1 accept the offer with pleasure. 

Mr. Yusup An t I have the honour to propose the re-election of the 
following members of Council: Sir Charles Armstrong, Lady Bennett, Mr. 
F, H. Brown, c.i.E^ Sir Louis Dane^ o.c.i.e., c.sr.. Sir Patrick Fagan, 
K.c.rE., C.54., Colond Sir Umar Hayat Khan, x.c.t.E., u.v.o., 

Mr. [ohn dc La Valltie. These arc seven names which represent various 
different interests- You have ex-Goverdors and administrators. You have 
a member representing the arts. You have a lady. You have a foumalist, 
and you have men represendng other interests in public life. 
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But, after aU, the tc$t of a Conunlttee cr Couocil ist Arc they conULnt to 
stand on the old beaten pathsj, or do they seek out new openings foe the 
work that they have to perfomtP The Report which you have all read 
and w^hich you have adopted shows that it is a very live Cdunol. t retnem- 
ber the As5CK:ladon from my carhest daya in India, and indeed from the 
days of my father, who was a meraber. 1 remember I u^d to read the 
Journal when I was a student just learning En^ish. From the early days 
to the present day^ the Association seems to have made a great deal of 
progressr Wc have got not only the public meetings but the private 
meetings^ and in addition the hospitality meetings in the houses of dis¬ 
tinguished hostesses^ where an atmosphere of social gaiety mingles with 
the atmosphere of earnest work for India. 

All chat shows the Council is very much alive and getting new openings 
for it^ work, and 1 think I might be allowed to associate in that respect 
cspecLally the name of Mr, Brown. He is a splendid asset to the Council 
and to the Associatioii^ and aiso^ 1 thinks to the Vp^hole community ol Indians 
and Anglo-Indians in London and visitors to EngUncL (Applause^) 

1 have the very greatest pleasure in proposing the re-elocdoii of the 
Council. 

Sir Ernest Hottbok : I have much pleasure in seconding this resolution. 
It requires no words from me, because I know everybody is more than well 
satisfied with the work the Council has been doing. 

Carried rrFTnnimoiu'/y^ 

The election of the loliowing new memberSp the Rl Hon. Lord 
Brabourne, h.c. {Governor-Designate of Eomboy)* Sir Alladi KHshnasw^ami 
(Advocate-General of Madras), Sir Muhammad Yakub^ Mr+ C. R. Corhcti 
(JournalistX was proposed hy Major Gzlbertsok, seconded by Mr. 
SACHCHtnAKANDA SlNHA, and 

Carried unanimoust)^^ 

The CrtAtiutAN : I should like to say on my own behalf it is an additional 
gratiheadon not merely to be President but to have such earnest workers 
as constitute the Council. Mr* Brown wc all know. Everybody seems to 
have their heart in the work of the Assocbtioii. They all do their best for 
it. I am sure that the very fuceessful management of our affairs b Diving 
to the loyalty and service of those who constitute the working foundation 
of the Association^ 
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INDIA AND THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE* 
By F. G. Piurr, c.s.i. 

"The dcfp-SMttd suspicion of the nation that we intend some- 
day to possess ourselves of their country, pounded as it is on 
what has happened in ihe past, is the chief obstacle to the exist' 
cnee of really cordial relations. Eradicate that suspicion (which 
only within the last few years has found expression in the creation 
of a national quasi milida by encouraging the importation of 
arms and ammunition) and you will go far towards establishing 
a footing of mutual confidence and trust such as, for instance, that 
existing in Nepal. Then * the sun of friendship will shine clear 
in the sky of contentment not darkened by the clouds of dis¬ 
trust ^,*’—Aighanisktnt by W. R. H. Merk, c.s.i, (published in 
1913 by tlic Royal Centrd Asian Society), 

Personally, I no longer believe in the Russian menace. The 
whole situation is so changed. Modern polidcal progress, rail¬ 
ways, steam communications and such-like modifications have 
put it out of the power of Russia to invade India in the easy way 
they so jauntily contemplated twenty, thirty, or forty years ago,” 
—General Sir Edmund Barrow reported in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Central Asian Society for fuly, 1926. 

There was an interesting debate in Parliament in March, 1933, 
when the Supply Estimates were sanctioned for a British Army of 
148,700 men. The point was raised by the opposition that the 
size of the Home and Overseas Army should be reduced in keep¬ 
ing with the very considerable reductions in Continental armies 
which were part of the Prime Minister's Hdisarmament proposals, 
The official reply to this was that the British Army has never 
been designed to take part in jgreat Continental wars, but exists 
only for the purpose of maintaining order in the British Empire, 
and, therefore, no changes in the outside world and no reduction 
in armaments outside could logically be used as arguments for 
reduction of the British land forces. 

This line of reply is good and valid so far as the British Army 
proper is concerned, but it cannot be used to rebut arguments 
put forward for the reduction of the Army in India, which is 
roughly 50 per cent, more numerous than the entire British 
Army now maintained at home and overseas. 

* Riued on an addrcis ar a diseutfion meeting of memben of the Ease 
India Aiiociation on April aS, 1953, and inoorporating notes and cemmenTi 
on tibjeedons and cridcisnu. 
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For the Army in India is maintiiincd not merely for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining order in British India—it is nminiained also 
for the protection of India from cjttcrnal aggression and for 
ing part in a major war against a pow'crful European State which 
might attack India's frontiers. If, therefore, it can he shown 
that the world situation lias been transformed in such a ^nner 
as to make the danger of such aggression negligible or insigni¬ 
ficant in that quarter, then the question must necessarily ar^ 
whether there should not be a corresponding revision m the 
strength and organization of the Army in India. On these 
maners the latest statement of the views of the Government of 
India is contained in the last issued annual volume, India, 1930- 
where we read that the reduction of the military budget 
substantially below the existing level would imply a complete 
abnegation of statesmanship and sanity on the part of those re¬ 
sponsible for the welfare of the Indian masses. 

We are, therefore, entitled to assume that In the opinion of 
the Government of India there has been no material improve¬ 
ment in India's security since the year 1927, when the Simon 
Commission, on the basis of official informanon, described the 
dangers against which India needs protection of the Army, We 
read in the Simon Commission Report of a land frontier exposed 
on the north-west to a constant and pressing danger of a magni¬ 
tude without parallel in any other part of the Empire. We are 
reminded of the series of incursions by foreign invaders through¬ 
out history, and of the fact tliat “ comparatively small bodies of 
invaders have often succeeded in overcoming all opposition and 
making their way to the plains and establishing themselves as 
conquerors." And we read that at the present time the external 
dangers are of a wholly exceptional character. Tltey are, indeed, 
described as being of the first order of magnitude, and they are 
dangers caused by the hostility of States which are not members 
of the League of Nations—in plain English, Russia and Afghanis¬ 
tan. There arc also references to the need of arrangements for 
preventing raids by independent Pathan tribes on the North-West 
Frontier. The Simon Commission Report seems to accept the 
reality and the magnitude of these dangers as things self-evident, 
and not needing analysis or discussion. 

At a later stage in this paper I propose to undertake that task, 
but fot the present it is sum dent to note that the Government 
of India, as at present constituted and advised, must still be con¬ 
vinced that the dangers are so imminent and so deadly that any¬ 
thing in the nature, say, of a “ ten years’ military holiday " for 
India would be, to use their own language, a complete abnegation 
of sanity and statesmanship. 

It is also quite certain that the Government of India can only 
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have reached this conclusion with very great reluctance, for it is 
agreed on all sides chat reduction, if possible, would be desirable. 
The Government have repeatedly declared that they arc very sensi¬ 
tive to the longstanding demand for reduction made by Indian 
publicists, a demand which in Utis year’s Budget debate was 
voiced also by Sir Leslie Hudson, the leader of die Europeans in 
the Indian Lcgisladve Assembly. 

It is, in fact, undeniable that in India we have a country which 
less than any other country in the world can afford to have a 
large proportion of its resources earmarked for dcfcrice expendi¬ 
ture, For India’s crying need is economic development, and 
large masses of her immense and rapidly growing populations are 
still submerged below a poverty line, the range or which is deeper 
than in any other country of die world except China, Sir George 
Schuster, in his speech at Ottawa, referred to the very heavy 
increase of ta,vatjon which had been found necessary in the last 
two years, in spite of drastic economics in administrative services. 

It was suggested in discussion that it would be wrong to argue 
that taxable capacity should be the sole factor in defence expendi¬ 
ture, but no such argument is here intended. Taxable capacity 
cannot be the sole or the dominating factor, but where it is 
admittedly very low it must surely be a powerful argument for 
scrupulous economy in adjustment of expenditure to really vital 
needs. 

The expenditure on the Army has increased by something like 
too per cent, above its pre-war level. India’s defmcc expenditure 
is more than 50 per cent, of her Central revenues, and is 337 of 
her combined Provincial and Central net revenues, while in 
Great Britain, with all her Imperial and overseas responsibilities, 
the corresponding ratio is 23-6, or less than a quarter. The 
serious significance of these Bgurcs is in no way diminished by 
the production of statistics showing that a heavier rate of defence 
expenditure in relation to population is incurred in the U.S.A, 
or in European countries. If tW outlook is black from the econo¬ 
mic standpoint, the pi ideal consequences of the present situation 
arc even more depressing. 

The successful development, and even the first inauguration of 
the Federal Reform Scheme, admittedly depends upn the 
financial stability anti resources of tlic new Governments, Central 
and Provincial, It will be remembered that the recent White 
Papr expressly states that even on the eve of the inauguration 
of the new Constimtion it may be found that economic and 
financial difficulties may necessitate reconsideration and a change 
of plan. The whole pMcral system will be gravely imprilled if 
from 1935*^934 history of 1920-1921 should be repeated, when 
the new ministers in the Provinces took office only to find them- 
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selves powerless because ihcir Budgets were staned by financLal 
stfi agency. 

Briefly stated, the situation now is that more than 50 per cent, 
of the Federal revenue is eamiarlced for military expenditure. 
The Budget can only be balanced by the inclusion of income tax 
revenues which accrue in the Provinces, and which it is admitted 
in principle must sooner or bter be completely surrendered to the 
Provinces, Without those revenues the Federal Budget would 
now be in serious default. 

In the Budget Debate of March, 1935, the Army Secretary 
of the Govcmnicnt of India referred to the work of two Com¬ 
mittees whose reports would shortly be submitted to the British 
Cabinet, The first report, that of the Capitation Tribunal, of 
which Sir Robert Garran was Chairman, was submitted to the 
Prime Minister three months ago. 

The capitation charges arc charges made by Great Britain 
on the Indian Budget for contributions leviable from India 
towards the cost of the recruiting and the training of British 
soldiers who are sent to serve in India. The cost was fixed at 

f it Ss. per head in 1908, bur after the war It rose in 1920 to 
28 I os., and since 1924 India has been paying under protest 
1^00,000 per year and at the same time resisting stiB further 
demands from the War Office which would bring the annual pay¬ 
ments into the region of ^^1,700,000. The Tribunal was appointed 
last year to advise on what basis the contributions, if they arc 
to continue at all, should in future be fixed. Among other matters 
referred to this Tribunal, the most important was that they should 
c.xamine India's claim that a contribution should be made from 
Imperial revenues towards India's military expenditure and report 
the basis on which any contribution approved should be assessed. 
The second Committee has been appointetl on the advice of 
the Defence Subcommittee of the First Round-Table Conference, 
which, recognizing the great importance attached by Indian 
thought to the reduction of the number of British troops in India 
to the lowest possible figure, recommended that this question 
should be investigated by expert authority. Any reduction in the 
number of British battalions or any substitution for them of Indian 
units would, of course, make substantial economies in the Indian 
Budget, and in this connection two considerations are important 
and relevant. The first is that the Defence Subcommittee re¬ 
corded their opinion that the defence of India must to an in¬ 
creasing extent be the concern of the Indian people and not of 
the British Government alone. The second is that the special 
function and the special value of the British soldier in India is 
that his complete detachment and Impartiality make him tlic ideal 
peace-maker at times of communal riots and disturbances. For 
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a good many years past he has caken little or no pan in frontier 
hghdng. 

In 1919 seven or eight battalions of British troops were sent to 
the front during the mird Afghan War, but that war lasted only 
a few weeks, and in all the subsequent years of hard fighting in 
Waairistan, which came to an end in 1923, no British infantry 
were employed. 

The point was made in discussion that the third Afghan War 
demonstrated the necessity of a large proportion of British bat' 
talions in frontier campaigns. But it must not be forgotten that 
at the moment of the outbreak of that war India, by reason of 
her immense efforts in the Great War, had been drained dry 
of trained troops, of armaments, and of supplies and transport. 
At the moment of the outbreak of this Afghan War India had 
actually 124 battalions and 89 squadrons engaged in war service 
overseas. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the labours of 
these two Committees may result in sonac substantial reduction of 
India's burdens, but unless and until that happens it would not 
be safe to count upon any material alteration in the present 
status quo. 

The Army in India now consists of 58,000 British and 132,000 
Indian troops. The ofheial account of its organization is that it 
is regarded as consisting of three categories. First, the so-called 

Covering Troops,” intended to hold the frontiers and in the 
event of major operations to form a screen behind which mobili¬ 
zation can proceed undisturbed. This screen would be composed 
of roughly 40,000 men, twelve and a quarter infantry brigades. 

Next, til ere is the Field Army of approximately the same size, 
which is India's striking force in a major war and which must 
compensate for its small numbers by possessing the “fullest 
measure of mobility and offensive power/' 

Thirdly, there are the category of internal security troops, 
whose function is the maintenance of order in British India. In 
addition to these regular troops there are maintained in India by 
the Indian Princes 37,000 men, the Auxiliary Forces manned by 
European and Anglo-Indians 22,000 men, and the Indian Terri¬ 
torial Army, now about 15,000, all of which would on occasion 
be available if needed for internal security purposes. 

Wc may now undertake a critical examination of the dangers 
of external aggression which are said to threaten India and which 
arc held to justify the strength and organization of the defence 
forces now maintained. And while doing this it is necessary to 
keep clearly in view the background against which such a dis¬ 
cussion must be conducted. It is generally agreed that Great 
Britain must for an indefinite period, certainly for many years 
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to come, continue to guide atid control the defence policy of 
India. If there were no other reason for this there would still 
be a suflicicnt reason in herobhgations towards the Indian Princes. 
She will not relinquish that control until those obligations arc 
fully discharged or until India, either by her own strength or 
by international guarantees or both togedter, is secure from in- 
tcmal and external dangers. The discussion refers to the defence 
of India during that period of transition and tutelage. Therefore 
no analogy can fairly be drawn from the fact that in past ages 
invasions and irruptions have taken place under totally different 
condidons, when there was no settled or organized Government. 

When Shakespeare spoke of the England of his day as ** dus 
fortress built by nature for herself against invasion and the hand 
of war,'* it would have been pedande to point to the Roman 
invasions and the Teutonic and Danish and Norman invasions as 
proving that England must necessarily and at ail times be in 
danger of invasion. 

In the course of the discussion the possibility of overseas inva¬ 
sion of India by a great naval Power was suggested, and reference 
was made to tne smallness of India's naval contribution towards 
Imperial Defence, These quesdons are outside the scope of the 
general argument presented in this paper, but it may be observed 
mat no responsible person has ever suggested that a reserve of 
military strength for Imperial purposes should be maintained in 
India at India's expense as an offset against the heavy cost of 
the naval defence of India. 

External dangers arc said to threaten India from three direc¬ 
tions: either singly or in combination from the frontier tribes, 
from Afghanistan, and from Russia, A fair estimate is needed of 
each of these factors which will avoid the Scylla of exaggeration 
and the Charybdis of opdmisde understatement. The frontier 
tribes, from Cbitral down to Swat and the Malkand; the Afridis 
of the Khyber and the Tirah; the Mahsuds and Waziris of 
Waziristan are often spoken of as if they constituted a serious 
danger to the security of India. It is usual to quote the numbers 
of the adult male population and the numbers of their rifles as 
if these men were an organized and equipped army corps backed 
by the resources of a great and powerful; Government, which 
might at any moment be mobilized for the conquest of Northern 
India. 

Now it is true that in their own mountain homes they are 
very formidable enemies, who can only be safely attacked by 
greatly superior numbers of trained forces with a careful and 
costly organization of supply and transport and lines of com¬ 
munication. But it is only m their own mountains and within 
raiding distance of their mountains that they are formidable. 
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They fight only on foot; they have no money, no storei, no 
wheeled transport, no artillery, no machine-guns, “ At no time,” 
says the late Mr. Merk, a frontier officer of unique experience, 
“ and for no purpose could all this mass of men combine for collec¬ 
tive action , . . drawn from innumerable different clans, torn by 
family and tribal feuds living in a tangle of mountains, over a 
length of 600 miles of country, with no recognised head or leader 
and jealous 10 the death of each other. In former ages they 
swarmed down for the loot of India. But this was in the wahe 
of the regular invading armies of the d^ and only to the tunc of 
a few thousand tribesmen at a time. There is no instance of the 
fate of a battle or other event or of the course of history in India 
having been altered by the tribesmen as such,” 

Over large parts of the tribal country improved communica¬ 
tions and developing trade have for many years past been estab¬ 
lishing a Pax Britannica which is unlikely to be seriously inter¬ 
rupted. This is true of Chitral and Dir and Swat and the 
Mohmands and Afridis and Orakzais further south. Even 
Waziristan, for generations the most troublesome of the frontier 
regions, is now penetrated from end to end by strategic roads with 
strong garrisons of regular troops in key positions. In 1913 the 
only garrisons in the whole of the tribal country north of Balu¬ 
chistan were direc Indian battalions at Chitral and the Malakand, 
Today in the same country, at Chitral and the Malakand in the 
Khyber and Waziristan, we have three British and fifteen Indian 
battalions, together with an immense development of road com¬ 
munications, mechanical transport, and aviation. The problems 
involved are domestic and political, and their military aspects 
are purely local and tacdcal. 

This is not to deny that for many years to come they will 
remain a very serious local problem and that the local forces 
maintained for their control must be as vigilant and mobile and 
efficient as the London Fire Brigade. But, when all is said and 
done, the tribesmen cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
regarded as more than a purely local problem of trans-Indus 
security. 

When we turn to Afghanistan, the first and most important 
consideration is the complete change in the obligations and re¬ 
sponsibilities of the Government of India, which has been brought 
about by the Afghan Treaty of 1921 establishing the complete 
internal and external independence of Afghanistan. Prior to that 
event Great Britain and the Government of India were bound by 
treaty engagements to protect Afghanistan from interference or 
attack. In a despatch of fSgS, Lord George Hamilton reminded 
the Government of India that these engagements might possibly 
lay upon them the obligation of despatching a large army over 
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their border for the defence of Afghan territory. Great Britain 
is no longer saddled by tbis obligation. The Afghan king and 
Government arc solely responsible for their own defence and 
external relations, and so far have found no di/Bculty in meeting 
their rcsporjsibilidcs. 

in 1925, when Russian and Afghan troops came into collision 
on the Oxus River, the dispute was quickly and easily setded, 
and did not, as in hlr, Gladstone’s days, rcsidt in a colossal war 
scare and huge army credits and an addition of 10,000 British 
troops to the Army in India. 

But the question to be examined here is the probability or 
danger of aggression by Afghanistan upon India. 

The extract from Mr, Merk's paper on Afghanistan, which 
stands at the head of this article, was written in 1913, twelve 
years before his death, but there have been no indicadons that 
the state of public opinion there described has materially altered 
in the post-svar period. 

Have we on our side any grounds for believing that the Afghan 
Government harbours any sort of aggressive design against India? 
Amanullah's mad attack in 1919 was, in fact, a kind of backwash 
of the Great War, and its results were not such as to encourage 
any future ruler to repeat his attempt. At the present day The 
Times correspondent tells us that Kabul is an incrcasiDgly steady* 
ing factor in the polidcs of the fronder. It is on offidal record 
that during the frontier disturbance in 1930 the Afghan Govern* 
ment aedvely discouraged the unrest in our tribal areas, and its 
assistance is stated to have been of incalculable value. It is prob¬ 
able that the Afghan Government, on ilieir side, W'crc equally 
grateful for our acdvc co-operation in 1933 in preventing our 
Waxiris from taking part in the Afghan rebellion in Khost. A 
Consdtudon was promulgated in 1932, and the Government is 
concentrating all its efforts on trade and pacification with a 
caudous policy of internal development. Her army of 40,000 is 
of no serious military importance. It would be ^most as pre* 
postcrous to speak oE Switzerland as a dangerous neighbour to 
the French Republic as to represent Afghanistan as a serious 
menace to the security of India. There arc no possible grounds 
of dispute which could not easily be settled with or without the 
intervention of Geneva. 

It may, of course, be urged that Afghanistan, though not for¬ 
midable by her own strength, may be used as a catspaw by Russia, 
who will first Sovictize Afghanistan and then proceed to the 
conquest of India. It is in this argument that we at last come up 
against what is generally believed to be the real menace to India's 
security, that “danger of the first order of magmiude” arising 
from the hostile attitude and the aggressive intentions of a great 
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European Power. The specific referttites to Russia in the Simon. 
Commission Report establish quite clearly that the Government 
of India and their mili ary advisers look upon the danger of 
Russian military aggression as not less senous today than tt 
was fifty years ago, when memories were still fresh of the days 
when Russian armies were knocking at the gates of Constanti¬ 
nople and the fear of Russian aggression in the Mediterranean 
brought Indian troops to Malta and British bardeships to the 
Bosphorus. 

In spite of all the changes which have transformed the whole 
balance of power in the ^t and have transformed international 
reladons since the Great War, they are still treadng Russia as 
a first-class milit^ power and are still making her a dominant 
factor in their military policy and preparadon. 

The changes referred to can only be summarized very briefly. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century Tzarist Russia recog¬ 
nized that she had reached then her natural limits in Central 
Asia, and hegw to look to Manchuria and the Far East for further 
expansion. The fear of Imperial Germany led to closer reladons 
with France and Great Bniain, and in 1S93, and again in ipoy, 
she bound herself by treaty with Great Britain to respect the inde¬ 
pendence of Afghanistan. Her Far East policy soon brought her 
into collision with Japan: the disastrous war of 1905 and me sub¬ 
sequent domesde revolution shook Tzarist Russia to her founda¬ 
tions, and after the Great War her ruin was completed by another 
revolution and the old regime finally crashed. From that time 
onward the military strength of Russia for any purpose of external 
aggression has been as negligible as the naval strength of post¬ 
war Germany. 

Most of all would this be true of a prolonged campaign in the 
face of fierce opposition through hundreds of miles of the most 
difficult and mountainous country in the world, where the success 
and even the bare survival of the invading forces would depend 
upon an elaborately organized and invulnerable system of supply 
and transport. If it took Lord Kitchener three years to organize 
the Nile campaign against the Dervishes, how many years would 
the Soviet Government require to organize expeditions from the 
Oxus to Kandahar or Peshawar—the Soviet Government which 
has to resort to martial law in order to raise its internal food 
supplies and w'hich cannot conduct any large-scale piece of 
organization without periodica) pogroms of heretics and traitors? 

The hypothesis that the Afghans would willingly allow their 
country to be used as a corridor and overrun and Bolshevized by 
Soviet commanders need only be mentioned to be set aside as 
not worth serious discussion. 

It would be more profitable to ask whether the conduct of 
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the Soviet Govemoflcnt has been such as to give any grounds for 
bclicviog that they have any special designs against Afghanistan. 
They ample opportunities for subversive activities during the 
ten months of civil war in 1929 prior to the accession of the 
present King Nadir Khan, when the British Minister withdrew 
and the Russian Minister for the best part of a year was left 
alone in Kabul. What, In fact, happened was that the Soviet 
Government took an early opportunity after Nadir Khan’s acccs- 
sion to renew the 1926 treaty of friendly neutrality and non* 
aggression, ft is undoubtedly the fixed policy of the Soviet 
Government to work for a world revolution which should destroy 
the capitalist system in every other country and set up in its place 
a system similar to their own—and to achieve this end they will 
employ every engine of propaganda for stirring up discontent and 
revolution in capitalist countries. 

But apart from propaganda the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Government is erapnadcally a policy of peace and non-aggression, 
If there is one stable factor in the world of today it is that Russia 
will never attack. She will never attack because external war 
would mean the collapse of her economic programme; it would 
mean peasant risings and revolution, and nationalist rebellions 
by all her discontented minorities in Central Asia and Georgia and 
the Ukraine. This is the obvious explanation of the meekness 
and long-suffcriog of her diplomacy in the Far East in her rela¬ 
tions with China and Japan. She lives in constant fear of her 
capitalist neighbours. It is for this reason that for years past 
she has been weaving a network of protective treaties of non- 
aggression with all her border States in Europe and Asia, 

At the same time her fear of war has led her to energetic 
preparations for defensive war and a great spread of militarism. 
There is a flourishing society for aviation and chemical defence; 
milit^ aviation has made great strides, and children in schools 
are given lessons in shooting and in the use of gas-masks. But 
it is a complete misinterpretation of plain and obvious facts to 
suppose that the Russian military preparations have any aggres¬ 
sive purpose or that any weapon except the weapon of propa¬ 
ganda will ever be turned against foreign countries. If this is 
anything like a correct statement of Russian psychology and of 
Russian powerlcssness for attack, even if they were willing to 
wound, it must surely be a matter of very grave anxiety when we 
find the Goverrunent of India sdll wedded to the ideas and the 
policy of 1S90, when Lord Roberts was looking forward to the 
inevitable conflict between Russia and Great Britain which would 
be fought out in Afghanistan, We find the Government of India 
in its latest oflicial publication defending its military policy by 
laying great stress on the Russian and-Briush propaganda, and 
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by reference to Russia’s act^uisirive designs in Central Asia while 
she was under the Tzaiist regime, and to the suspicion and alarm 
which were felt at that time by Indian authorities because of 
Russia's relations with Persia and Afghanistan. 

Their military policy and preparations still look upon the terri¬ 
tory of die tribesmen as a corridor through which the lines of 
supply and transport and communication must pass for support¬ 
ing the Field Array when it has been mobilized for the major 
war and its batdes in Afghanistan or on the Ozus. It is legiti¬ 
mate to ask against whom those battles arc to be fought. We are 
bound by our international commitments, and die ordinary 
decencies of modem international intercourse have made it im¬ 
possible for a state of war to esdst between India and Afghanistan. 

The world has moved on since 1919, and Kandahar and Ghazni 
and Jalalabad can no longer be regarded as possible objectives 
for India's Field Army. Tbe reader need hardly be Fcminded 
that we arc still maintaining a strategic railway with a terminus 
at New Chaman, die purpose of which is to serve as the spear¬ 
head of an advance on Kandahar. This is the railway of which 
the Amir complained that he felt it like a “ knife in his vitak” 

If the enemy is to be Russia there is nothing in the history 
of the last fifty years to support the theory that Russia intends 
to attack t and no such attack would be possible without long 
years of hostile preparation, even die first beginnings of which 
could not possibly be concealed. It is theremre suggested rh^ t 
the time is ripe and more than ripe for giving India the blessings 
of a military holiday during which her armed forces, like the 
armed forces in other parts of the British Empire, shall be deter¬ 
mined solely on the basis of the maintenance of internal order 
and effective military control of the fronrier tribes. Would such 
a formula be one of reasonable security for India under existing 
conditions? 1 am quoting Sir Austen Chamberlain when I say 
that this is a question which has to be answered by the poli¬ 
ticians. The answer does not affect and cannot be given by the 
military', naval, or air expens. Ii depends on political considera¬ 
tions and must be answered by politicians and statesmen." 

A few remarks, in conclusion, must be made on the problems 
of internal security. It was objected that application to the Indian 
populations of the Hoover “ jjolice component ” formula—^viz,, 
the 100,000 internal troops allowed in Germany for a population 
of sixty millions—would justify an Indian Army tlirce times 
larger ^an she now possesses. But the reply to this objection 
is that in fact and in practice for many years past roughly one- 
third of the existing Indian Army has been considered a sufficient 
police component. The margin for reduction is in the large 
excess over and above the necessary police component. It may 
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be freely admitted that this emergency function of the Army is 
of vital and essential importance under the peodiar conditions 
of India. It must always be ready to stand by and support the 
civil power when it is in danger of being temporarily over¬ 
whelmed. But it must be remembered that the masses of the 
Indian population arc peaceful and unarmed villagers. The 
larger i^an centres arc always within easy reach of regular 
troops, and the occasions of disturbance, when the vast areas and 
populauons arc considered, arc rare and exceptional. 

We have now the opportunity of giving a lead to oui neigh¬ 
bours in the Middle Eart. The Governments of both Afghanistan 
and Persia have set their hands to the task of modernizing their 
countries, especially in the way of economic development. Our 
influence and our example might do much in preventing them 
from wasting their resources in extravagant armaments. The 
valley of the Helmund, now a cemetery of dead cities, not so 
very long ago was the granary of Asia and is capable of giving 
homes and food and employment to the hungry fullmcn of die 
Sulcman mountains. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

2IA, COLLINCKAM GaKDIW, 

LoNfiONr S.W. g. 
May ag, 193}- 

Mr. F. G. pKATT writes: 

The twoceediagt printed at pages o£ die April number of the 
Asiatic Review reproduce some remarks by Sir Louis Dane about the 
Russian menace to the North-West Frontier of India, some of which, owing 
Co time limitations, were not actually spoken, ^ ^ ^ 

Will you allow- me space for a few brief coainwnts on Sir Louu Dane s 

statements? . t- u- k . 

1 . The ccrmliiiii the Ojjiu of the Ruislati railways is not i 

Tctmca* Karki is not on or near the Afghan border, but U the nver ter¬ 
minus of a small branch line in Bokhara. 

These Russian railways in Turkestan and Siberia—single tracks^many 
hundreds of miles long-are hardly what can be called “ strategic ” rail- 
wnys. For serious military purposes they would be useless. 

2 , The lapancse advance through Jihol b died to demonstrate the ea« 
with which the Russians would advance throo^ Afghanistan. But^e 
conditions both phyncal and psychological arc u^Uy dilf^nL ’Die 
“ mountains '* in Jihol are on the scale of the Welsh hills. The resident 
population of Jihol consists of Chinese peasants, the rnost padfi^ople m 
die world. The Chinese troops put up no real resistance. They 
wretchedly led, organized, and supplied, and had no aeropkiw. The 
“terrible climatic conditions" were not adverse but favourable to the 
Japnese, for their mechanital transport moved quickly and easily over hard 
frozen ground. 

May I in conclusion call attention to the opinion of Sir Edmund Barrow 
which I have quoted in another communicaiioii to the Asunc Review f 

In bb temarlts on that occasioa Geocial Barrow gave in full detail hU 
reasons for disbelieving in the teali^ of the so-called Russian menace. 

Yours truly, 

F, G. PSATT, 


Sir Lows Dass replies; 

Mr. Pratt is, of course, correct in pointing out d^i the terminus of the 
main Tashkent line b at Termez on the Oxu^ and it was a slip of memory 
on my part in mcotiopmg Karki. But this is only about eighty miles west 
of Tcnn« and b dose » the Afghan frontier, and the raUway from 
Bukhara to thb gives another iumping-off point on the Okus and would 
relieve pressure on Tcrmei. For the rest 1 have nothing to add to or sub¬ 
tract from my remarks about the present position on the North-West 
Frontier of lodia and die necesity for watchful care there. Our strategic 
railways in India were, and in many cases still arc, single lines. 
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THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 

(From a Fimamcial CoRREsroNOEKr in India) 

In their report dated January 19, 1933, the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion of Experts appointed in connection with the World Monetary 
and Economic Conicrcnce state that the total value of world trade 
in the third quarter of 1933 was only about onC'third of that in 
the corresponding period of 1929. Such being the ease, it is not 
a matter for surprise that transport industries all the world over 
should be in a desperately bad way. We find from Brassey’s 
Naeal Annual for 1933 that in the autumn of 193a no less than 
r34 million tons of the world's merchant fleets were lying idle. 
RaDways also are everywhere in a similar condiuon. A special 
article w^hich appeared ia Tht Times tn April indicated a aeficit 
on French railways of £120 millions (gold) during the last ten 
y^s. The British railways, according to The Times Trade and 
Engineering Supplementf dated April 8, 1933, showed during 
1932 a ratio of profits to capital of 2-i per cent., which, consider¬ 
ing the normal return of 4 per cent, for an even position, must 
be regarded as equivalent to a deficit and not a surplus return. 
The Canadian Nadonal railways, which work under more or less 
similar conditions to Indian railways, had a total income deficit 
of 96^ million dollars for 1932. 

Lidia’s foreign trade has since 1929 been reduced to a little 
less than one-half in value. There has also been since that date 
an uninterrupted succession of deficits in railway working, nide 
figures given below: 




Depcit (iW Rnpees), 
... 519 lakhs* 

... 920 „ 

- 934 .» 


1930-31 

*931-32 

*93^-33 


* 933'34 .. 777 » 

The above deficits have, however, not imposed any additional 
burden on the general taxpayer, as they have been met entirely 
out of railway reserves. Of course, since the commencement of 
1931-32, railways have not paid the annual contribution to general 
revenues, amounting roughly to about Rs.6oo lakhs, under the 
Convention of September 20, 1924. Owing to this unprecedented 
drain, the Railway Rescri'c Fund, which stood at nearly Rs. 1,900 

* One takh of rupees as 7,50a at the cuircat rate of exchange. 
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lakhs in 1928-29, has been wiped out and the Railway Dcpr<xia- 
mn Rcsenc Fund will have a balance of Rs. 1,371 lakhs at the 
close of the year 1933-34- 

Railway Earnings 

It would be incorrect to say that the above deficits arc entirely 
due to the eeonomic depression. For a proper appreciation of 
the position it is necessary to examine in detail the figures of 
revenue and expenditure for the last few years. To take revenue 
first, some figures are given below: 


{In La\hs of Rttpees,) 


Year. 

Earni/igf^ 

EarmngSr 

Earnings. 

Tasai, 

Passcngct 

Goods 

Other 

1929-30 

.. 35.75 

65,25 


102,70 

1931-32 ... 

2819^ 


2,^ 

86,63 

1932-33 ... 

... 29,30 

S 4 r 5 i 

2,68 

86,50 

^ 933-34 (Budget 

estimate) 29,72 

55,68 

2,85 

88,25 


The drop in goods earnings is greater than in passenger earn¬ 
ings, and is due to trade depression. It will continue until trade 
revives. The drop in passenger earnings is pai^ due to economic 
depression and partly to motor competition. The Mitchcll-Kirk- 
ntss Committee put the loss to railways from motor competition 
at Rs.190 lakhs per annum. A conference was recently held in 
Simla to discuss the question of co-ordination of road and rail 
transport, but no decisions were taken. Centralized con^I h 
not possible in India, as roads arc a provincial subject and railways 
a central subject. TTic utmost that can be hoped for is a central 
advisory body, which, however, cannot be expected 10 function 
until the new autonomous provinces have been brought into 
being. 

The improvement in receipts for 1933-34 is, of course, ait esti¬ 
mate, and may or may nor be realized. The Commerce Member, 
in introducing the Railway Budget in the Legislative Assembly, 
said in the course of his speech: 

“ In tlie hope that we nave plumbed the lowest depths of the 
present period of economic depression and we may anticipate a 
slight recovery, we are placing our estimate of traffic earnings 
about 11 crorcs,* or barely 2 per cent, above the current year’s 
figures.” 

This is a fundamental assumption which underlies the whole 
of the financial position for the current year, and if not realized 

* One crorcETioo lakhi. 
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will increase the deficit beyond the budgeted figure. It was sub¬ 
jected to criticism by both British and Indian non-oHicia] metn- 
bers, firidsh railways apparently do not share this optimism. 
The Economist of February 18, 1933, says that “ the omens for 
early trade recovery arc not regarded as sufficiently clear " by 
the Board of Directors of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway. Let us hope that the Indian Government forecast will 
be justified. 

Railway Expenditum 

The following statement gives the figtircs for working expenses 
and the " operating ratio "—/.eratio of working expenses, in¬ 
cluding depreciation, but not including interest, to gross traffic 
receipts—for the years 1929-30 to 1933-34 ■ 


{In Lal{hs of Rupees,) 


year. 

WorJ^mg 

Expenses. 

operating 

Rada, 

Capita at CMtirgf 
at End of 

1939-30 

... 68|l8 

66-4 

7,69,98 

1930-31 

... 6746 

7D-9 

7,83,18 

1931-32 

... 62,77 

72-4 

7,59,64 

193^*33 

... 62,85 

727 


*933 31 (Budget) 

... 63,10 

71-5 

7,94.34 


The operating ratio has increased steadily during the last 
twenty years. From 50 per cent, pre-war, it rose to 56 in 1924-25. 
It rose by another 10 points in the next five years and a further 
6 points in the last three years. The decrease in J933-34 may or 
may not be realized, being, as stated already, a pure estimate. 

Another interesting feature is that the rise of the operating ratio 
has been much greater on State-managed than on company- 
managed lines. Below are given figures for the operating ratio 
for 5 feet 6 inch gauge lines for the year 1931-33, taken from 
page 55 of vol. ii. (Statistics) of the Report by the Railway Board 
on Indian Railways for 1931-32: 

State Managed Lanes: OfKtatiag Ratio. 

Eastern Bengal Railway ... ... ... ... 82-00 

North Western Railway (commercial section) ... 74-10 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway ... ... ... 76*16 

East Indian Railway .. ... .■■ 65*^7 

Company Managed Unes; 

Bombay Baroda and Central Indian Railway ... 59-56 
South Indian Railway ... ... ... ... 57'40 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway ... ... 53*40 
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This goes to show that State management has not been a great 
success £rom the purely business point of view. 

The need for economy is bsistent. The Pope Committee 
Report just published is not a very inspiring document. It says 
that “ there arc no big avenues of economy left except the inten¬ 
sive use of locomotive power; no fundamental changes can be 
made now on Indian railways to reduce expenditure except 
amalgamation. Considerable savings can, however, be made by 
detailed analysis of every operation conducted on every railway." 
The amalgamation of the East Indian and the Eastern Ben^ 
systems has long been suggested. If it comes about as a result 
of the above recommendation, it will be some gain. Job analysis 
is a matter for the technical expert, on which a layman can offer 
no opinion. But, even so, informed opinion will not be willing 
to a^ec that Indian railways offer no other avenue for retrench¬ 
ment and economy. 

The Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee, which reported in 
October, 1931, suggested annual savings of Rs,300 lakhs, the 
major pordon of which related to cuts in pay of sl^ (215 lakhs). 
These have not yet been given effect to. The Director of Railway 
Audit only recently reported that control over expenditure is 
faulty and that the wnotc system of railway budgeting and 
accounting needs overhauling. Several projects have been sanc¬ 
tioned on too optimistic estimates on which the return originally 
anticipated will not be obtained in any reasonable length of time. 

We could go on giving instances to show that the Pope Com¬ 
mittee Report should not be regarded as the last word on railway 
financial reorganization in Intua. The establishment of a Statu¬ 
tory Railway Board is now under discussion. ITic object in view 
is the placing of railways on a business footing. Let us hope that 
opportunity w'lll be taken to place the finances also on a business 
footing. Investigation by a committee including some financial 
experts is clearly nexessary, notwithstanding the contrary recom¬ 
mendation of the Pope Committee. It should always be borne in 
mind that for the success of the Federal plan it is essential iliat 
the financial position of the railways be immediately improved. 
If the railways fare badly, general taxation would have to be 
increased, with railway reserves so sadly depleted. Moreover, the 
Central Government could not surrender one-half the jute export 
duty and a substantial share of the income tax to the provinces— 
as proposed in the White Paper—with the present inadequate 
margin of revenue at its disposal. Railway finance might very 
well be described as the keystone of the Federal arch. Early 
action is needed. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF A CENTRAL RESERVE 
BANK FOR INDIA- 1 . 

A REVIEW OF THE ABORTIVE CENTRAL BANKING SCIiEMES 
By B. R. ShenoYj M-a., m.sc. (Econ.)^ 

JThe author, a graduate of the Benares Hindu Uruversity, is now 
writing a tboU on " Some Aspects of a Central Bank for India ” at the 
London School of Economics.] 

This is the first of a scries of studies on some of the problems 
connected with the cst^lisbmcnt of a Central Reserve Bank in 
India. In this one w'c shall review the abortive Central Banking 
schemes that were proposed from time to time. Further articles 
will consist of an analysis of the Indian Money Market, the ques¬ 
tion whether India needs a Reserve Bank at all under her existing 
state of hnancial development, the controversy, Private Bank o. 
State Bank, and the Reserve Bank in relation to the Money 
Market. Although these essays will form connected parts of one 
[heme, it will be attempted to make them as far as possible self- 
contained. 

The Reserve Bank Bill, which was thrown out by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly in 1928, did not represent the first serious attempt 
to establish a Reserve Bank in India. There were many schemes 
before this w'hich were similarly set aside although by different 
authorities. Treatises on Indian Banking, in their passing refer¬ 
ences to the subject, state that the first proposal of the kind was 
made in 1836.* This is to ignore two interesting schemes before 
that date. Warren Hastings was responsible for the one in 1773,+ 
and Robert Rickards, a member of the Government of Bombay, 
for the second in 1808.I 

1. The first of these was more than a mere proposal because the 
Bank ^vas working for some time before it was dissolved by order 
of the Company’s Directors in England. It was the result of a 
"Plan for a General Bank in Bengal and Bahar’'§ placed before 
the Board of Revenue in January, r773, by Warren Hastings. 
After certain amendments it was ffnally approved by die Board 
on April T3 of the same year. 

It is interesting to note that one of the primary causes that 
occasioned a demand for the Bank was the tneonvenidnee caused 

• E.g,, see M. Keynes, Indian Currenty and Fifiana, p. 133. 

+ India Office Hecordi, Mifeellaaeaut Despatehetf VoJ. jjft, p. 309 et teq^ 

i Parliamentary Pa^St iSta'ij, Vol. L p. 361 et seq, 

I If we ienofe the Northern Circars and the posscstians round Madrju, 
Bengal and Bchar comprised BHush territory in India at that date. 
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to the money market by the withdrawal of money in the Com¬ 
pany's Treasury in times of rcveutic collection. To quote the 
words of a minute adjoinine the plati^ **Thc great complaints 
which are made from alt the Northern Districts of the two 
provinces, of the inability of the farmers to pay their rcnis, on 
account of the uncommon plenty and cheapness of their grain, 
are primarily owing to the great drains which have been made 
of the current coin in the Districts by the collections, which for 
some years past have centered in the Public Treasuries of the city 
of Moorshidabad and at the Presidency, and to the want of an 
equal trade to carry it back again into circulation/* 

“ The object of the Bank,” continued the minute, “ is to provide 
an effectual remedy to this growing evil/’ The manner how this 
was to be done was given at some detail in the body of the plan. 
TJic collectors were to pay into the local branch of the Bank all 
the revenues they received in return for “bills on the Capital 
House at the Presidency. . . .*' The Hoondianj or the rate of 
discount on these bills, was to be fixed by mutual agreement 
“ according to the distance, risk, and charge of transporting the 
sums in specie, if necessary to the residency or from place to place; 
or to the facility of remitting the sums by Bills in the Districts.'* 
While ensuring the receipt by the Government of the full value 
of the rents paid to them, this was expected to obviate the other¬ 
wise costly necessity of conveying forwards and backwards, by the 
Government in the one case and merchants in the other, of loads 
of cash under military escorts, travelling agents, etc. En modern 
parlance, therefore, the first object of the Bank was to act as 
bankers to the Government. 

It was also to provide easy and cheap means of remittance 
through its branches round the two provinces to “ the merchants 
and others who may have dealings in the country.’* To prevent 
the Bank taking advantage of its pnvilegcd position in exacting 
high discount rates, the plan laid down that “ tables of Hoondian 
which merchants shall pay for bills shall be affixed at <^h 
cutdicry of the districts and in the most public places of the 
Presidency and Moorshidabad.** 

Another objeer of the Bank was as stated in a circular letter to 
the District Collectors, to “ enforce the currency of the ‘ Sicca' 
rupees** as the standard coin of the provinces. This was to be 
done by insisting upon payment by die Bank to the Government 
of the revenues received by it in “Sicca** rupees. It was thus 
hoped that the Bank in its turn would insist upon or show a 
prrfercncc for dealing also in the same coin. And as a result of 
the influence of the Bank on the community it was possible that 
the coin in question would have acquired increasing currency and 
popularity. 
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The proposed consdtijtion of the Bank was also mtercsting. [t 
was not to be on the Company's “ own immediate account,*’ but 
was 10 be organized as a private corporation under the patronage 
of the Company. This was because, In the first place, the expense 
of the collections and the ofbeia] emoluments " in the former case 
would far exceed the moderate profits the Bank might derive." 
Secondly, ** the want of dmc and ability in the Government cither 
to superintend or control so complicated and expensive a business 
is an insuperable objection to it." It will be noted that these are 
precisely some of the objecdons today advanced against the 
Central Bank being State owned and State managed. The plan 
therefore provided that "a PKncipal House, or Bank, under the 
conduct of one or more responsible shroffs, be established at the 
Presidency, through which sU remittances of the Repertue shall 
be made from the districts of the Proptnees; and an inferior House 
under the charge of one or more Gomastas* dependent on the 
principal in each district or CoUectorship." 

Two distinguished and well-cstablish^ shroffsf W'crc appointed 
managers of the Bank. It was at first contemplated that these 
"Shall enter into an engagement with the Government and give 
security for the performance of these stipulations," But Imth 
the bankers, having declined to offer security,^ it was agreed to 
" adjust the accounts at the end of each month and to pay into 
the Treasury the balance which may be in dieir hands." 

The Bank was established in April, 1773, and it soon began to 
spread its branches round the two provinces.§ But from the very 
start the managers seem to have encountered difficulties. In a 
representation to the Government they complained that the col' 
lectors were not paying into the Bank revenues as they were being 
received, but only at times when Bills were required; that in 
Dinaporc a rival Bank was established; and that the collectors 
required the agents of the Bank to attend in wrson at the 
"cutchcry” to draft the bills, a practice which ‘ oiscredits the 
Bank." Tlicy also asked for preferential rates of coinage at the 
mint as enjoyed by juggat Seth. 

In December, 1773, new regulations were made by the Govern- 
ment to remedy these grievances, and the minting privileges asked 

• Comasta usually mom a clerk. 

t They were “Bauboo Hazzurimulk and Roy Dakhand. the former an 
andcni and respectable merchant of Calcutta, the latter a banker at 
Moonhidabad, and a branch of the family af Juggatseat '* {India Offiee 
Records, op. (it,, p. aagi). 

t The security was refused because they complained that "it would 
materially affect their credit in the country; they having thcmseUies been 
hitherto Considered in such a light of responsibility as never tn have had 
occasion in the course of their extensive dealings to enter into securities." 

5 A Branch was established m Midnapore in June, 1773 . Sec History 0 / 
Midnapore, by J. C. Price, Vol. I., p, aoj. 

vou XXIX. ax 
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for were granted. At the same time the collectors were warned 
that “any attempt to counteract or obstruct the business of the 
Bank would be noticed vi'tth the severest displeasure." The Bank, 
however, proved to be a short-lived experiment, the Court of 
Directors in England having disapproved of it.* 

Whether or not this germ of a Centra] Bank would have 
evolved in course of time into a fully developed Central Bank is 
now mere spoculatioii. But considering that in the early seventies 
of the eighteenth century banking in the modern sense was still in 
its period of inception, and Central Banking theory as such was 
yet to be formulated, the “ General Bank ” of 1773 perhaps 
not a poor beginning. It was organized as a private corporation 
under the patronage of the State. It was to act as Bankers to the 
Government and thus remedy the inconveniences caused by the 
withdrawal of money from circulation into the Treasury. It was 
to facilitate trade by providing easy and cheap means of remit¬ 
tance to merchants. And, finely, it was expected to enforce the 
ciirrcncy of the “Sicca " rupee as the standard coin of the State. 
All these arc certainly Central Banking functions, and it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the Bank of England did not at this time 
possess the privilege of the custody o? Pubhc Rcvcnncs.f Nor 
could it facilitate trade remittances, it being without branches. 
Both these functions were contemplated in Warren Hastings’ 
Plan. 

1. The second proposal of a Central Banking nature was made 
by Robert Rickards, a member of the Government of Bombay, in 
his memorandum to the Government of Bengal, dated July 29, 
1808—'/.e,, about two years after the establishment of the Bank of 
Bengal. It w'as more elaborately planned tlian the first scheme 
and perhaps is superior to it in many respects. 

The primary objective that he had in mind while drafting the 
scheme was 3 reduction of the Company’s debt through the in¬ 
strumentality of the Bank. We do not enter into the dciatls of 
how this was to be done.* Suffice it to say that the shareholders 
part of the Bank’s c.apital—the income from the Government’s 
share of the capital—a loan of ^^3,goo,000 in bank-notes to the 
Government, and a Government Sinking Fund, to be built up by 
an annual contribution of ^1,000,000, were to be used for the 
purpose. 

• FiftA R<pi>rf from iht Committee of the House of Commons o» 

the Affuin of the East India Company by Firmingerj Vol, Introdticdon, 
p, ccxxiv. 

t See Philippovich, History of the of En^aod {Nat. Mon. Com.)) 
pp. 1^3 and 183 et seq. Atio xc ,\ndreadH, Hittory of the Bart\ of 
Englarrdf p. 393 et seq. 

t These details were given by Rickards in his memorandum. See PaAio- 
mentaty Papers, op. 6 t., pp. 266-67. 
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The outline consdnidon of the “ General Bank ” (as Rickards 
proposed to call it) was interesting in many ways. It was not to 
be a State Bank» nor was it to be a purely private insdtudon. If 
entrusted to the exclusive management of private individuals, 
these were “just as liable to enter into htutml combinations to 
promote their own interests as a Government is to injure public 
credit by arbitrary acts to relieve occasional distresses. By their 
union these parties will operate as a cheek on each other.’ The 
General Bank of Rickards, therefore, was to be a quasi-public 
msdtutlon. Its management accordingly was to be composed of 
a Court of Directors of six, seven, or eight members (he was not 
definite about the exact number), all of whom were to be “ in¬ 
dependent men,” with the exception of one, who was to be a 
Government nominee. The chief concern of the latter was the 
” successful operation of the Sinking Fund and other public 
advantages derivable from the whole instimrion.” He was also 
to act as a check “ to specula dons lending to promote private 
advantages at the expense of public good.” But the presence of 
the Government member, Rickards assures us, would not com¬ 
promise the independence of the Bank, because all decisions would 
be made by a majority vote. The Bank would thus be in a posi¬ 
tion to resist iofladon on the part of the Government as a means 
of raising cheap revenue. 

It was to have three head offices, one each at Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras. In this he andcifKitcd the consdtudon of the 
Imperial flank of India. In addidon to the head offices, he con¬ 
templated the establishment of “ subordinate banks or offices " 
round the country, to facilitate remittance business and popularize 
bank-notes. 

The capital of the Bank was to be £12,500,000, of which 
£8,500,000 were to be subscribed by the public and £^,000,000 
by the Government. 

It was to be entrusted with the right of note issue and the con¬ 
vertibility of the notes was to be guaranteed by the Government. 
Rickards would so manage the note issue as never to exceed in 
amount the quantity of precious metal a society would otherwise 
demand and of which it was intended to be a useful and cheap 
rqjrcsentative.” And he imagined that the *' constant and im¬ 
mediate convertibility into specie” would restrict the volume 
issued to this limit. It may be noted that, in his method of regu- 
ladng currency issue, he anticipated the doctrines of the Currency 
Principle of a future date.* 

Regarding the functions of the Bank, Rickards observed: 

“The Bank thus constituted to be conjoined with the Com- 

* A. E. Fcaveaiyeir chsen'cs that die currency and banking principles 
were so named in 18^0. See h-U Pound Stifling, p. 244, 
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pany's Trcaiuiy in the receipt and payment of sums on account 
of Government, to be a Bank of discounts, to grant credit on iin- 
cKceptionable security, and at such times only, as the Bank shall in 
their own judgment deem perfectly unobjectionahle, and also to 
engage in the business of exchange by granting bills at a more 
reasonable rate chan can be procured itom individuals, in favour 
of merchants applying for the same on any part of the company's 
territories. ...” To these functions he later adds the selling of 
exchange bills on England. 

Rickards recognized that the success of the Bank required the 
co-operation of me great private bankers who, as a result of thdr 
vast resources and extensive branch organizations^ wielded con¬ 
siderable influence over the business community. Owing to the 
competition tlic Bank might offer them, he thought it likely that, 
in the first instance, these bankers might attempt to obstruct the 
Bank. He would meet their opposition by competition with 
them. The Bank would offer lower rates of discount, exchange, 
and remittance to the pubUc than corresponding rates charged by 
the private bankers. This, he expected, the Bank would be in a posi¬ 
tion to do, as a result of the vastness of its organization, control over 
Government balances, and the privilege of me remittance of specie 
free of cost, w'hich the Government would be asked to extend to 
it. “ When the shroffs are thus driven out of this part at least 
of the money market,*' he continued, “ they may not improbably 
seek, in the gradual course of time, a connection wdth the Bank.” 
He would then offer them seats on the Directorate of the Bank. 
And thus, through their “ means" and “ moncy<onncctions,'' 
he hoped that the Bank would be in a position to extend its bcDC- 
iits beyond the British territories over “ the whole extent of 
India.* 

The advantages he expected of the Bank were many. In the 
first place, the rates of exchange between district and district, 
which were "liable to sudden and violent fluctuations,'’ would 
be low'crcd to “a very near approximation of the real par of 
exchange." Secondly, in case of monetary stringency in any part 
of the country, **a neighbouring district or the Presidency will 
alw'ays be at hand to relieve.*' Thirdly, as a result of these 
advantages, " the mercantile body will be freed from the losses 
and inconveniences now suffered in exchange and from the arti¬ 
fices of shroffs, and therefore find their pecuniary intercourse with 
every part of British India much facilitated." 

The Governor-General forwarded this plan to the Company's 
Directors, with the remark that" the ideas of Mr, Rickards appear 
to resolve themselves into mere speedarion, without embracing 
objects capable of being realized, white the machinery proposed 
by that gentleman . . . was extremely cumbrous and compti- 
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catcd. . . The Directors do not scctn to have taken a different 
view of the plan, and it was some time before they wrote back 
finally rejecting it. 

Rickards’ General Bank, like that of Warren Hastings’ before 
him, was clearly a Central Bank. It was to have the monopoly 
of issue. It was to act as bankers to the Government. By com¬ 
petition with the private bankers it was to stabilise rates of ex- 
chance, remittance, and discount. It was to mobilize its resources 
to relieve local monetary distress in any part of the country. 
Finally, it was to control the operations 0/ me shroffs, who were 
almost the sole components of the contemporary financial system 
of India. 

3, The next proposal for the establishment of a Central Bank 
was made in TS36.* In that year *'a large body of merchants 
interested in East Indies ” submitted to the Court of Directors a 
project for a “great banking establishment for British India.” 
They were of opinion that a single State Bank, “confining its 
transactions strictly to banking principles and business,'’ and 
“ established by Act of Parliament and possessed of adequate 
capita], would, under judicious management and control, become 
an insuTimcnt of general good by facilitadng the employment of 
the redundant capita] of this country (England) for the general 
improvement of Indian commerce, giving stability to the money 
system of India, and prevendag those occasional Bucruations to 
which it is at present subject, and also by affording the company 
facilities and advantages in their future financial arrangements.'’ 

The Bank was to transact the genera] banking business for the 
Government, and, in particular, “ facilitate the receipt of revenue 
and its diffusion, and furnish the remittance to Great Britain of 
the sums required there for the Home Charges.” The Bank of 
Bengal, they observed, owing to its limited capital, could come to 
but litdc assistance of the Government in rimes of distress, which 
the new Bank would be in a position to do to much greater satis¬ 
faction. 

The project was sent to the Directors of the Bank of Bengal for 
their opinion. They naturally disagreed with the view that their 
Bank was incapable of satisfactorily discharging the functioos 
enumerated in the scheme. In particular, they were ready at once 
to take over the management of Government business. In ease 
additional capital was needed they *' doubted not that the com¬ 
munity of the Presidency Had the means and would have the desire 
to make the addition.” 

As a consequence this scheme also came to be dropped. 

4. After this date, incidental allusions in official correspondence 

* The account of this scheme is based 00 J. B. Bninyain* An Account of 
the Presidency Banins, pp. 106-107. 
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to the establishment of a Central Bank arc numerous. And after 
the establishment of the Banks of Bombay and Madras these 
allusions were sometimes in the dircctloa of amalgamating (he 
three Presidency Banks, Successive Finance Members, being not 
ach'crse to it, early materialization of the project seemed likely. 

Perhaps the first of such allusions was made by Wilson in his 
minute of 1859, concerning the management of a sound paper 
currency in India. His scheme for the creation of a Government 
Issue Department, he observed, was not inconsistent with the 
establishment of a Central Bank, on the lines of the Bank of 
England, provided it restricted itself to the functions of the Bank¬ 
ing Department of the latter. His successor, Laing, also believed 
that ** a State Bank was a great protection against the frequency, 
the intensity, and duration of commercial panics.” And in t 866 
Sir Baltic Frcre favoured the amalgarnarion of the three Presi¬ 
dency flanks. But the Government of India gave little attention 
to these suggestions, 

5. The subject again came to prominence, when the old Bank 
of Bombay was known to have lost a large part of its capital. 
This was made the occasion for submitting a scheme* to the 
Gosxrnment of India for the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks by Dickson, the Secretary of die Bank of Bengal, 

His plan was to increase the combined paid-up capital 0/ the 
three Banks to five crores of rupeesj to form the capital of the 
new Bank. The shareholders of the Banks of Bengal and Madras 
were to contribute additional capital of Bo lakhs and 4^^ lakhs 
respectively at a premium of 15 per cent. The Bank of ^mbay 
was to go into liquidation and its shareholders were to contribute 
one CTorc of capital to the new Bank, also at the same premium. 
The proceeds of the prctniuiu were to be added to the amalga¬ 
mated Reserves of the Banks. 

In the constitution of the new Bank the Local Boards at Bombay 
and Madras were to be retained, “but the supreme control and 
the rules and regulations for the conduct of business must rest in 
and be laid down by the Board in Calcutta.” The latter, there¬ 
fore, was to form the supreme management of the amalgamated 
Bank. 

Dickson had no doubt chat the “United Bank” thus consti¬ 
tuted would not only be able “ to meet the legitimate require¬ 
ments of commerce ... but ... to control their recurring 
monetary crises. , . The Government would have “an 
absolute guarantee for the unvarying management of their 
Treasuries , , a certainty of greater economy in the use and 
distribution of l^ctr balances throughout Indian uniform manage¬ 
ment of the Public Debt . . .; and a powerful agent in aiding 
• Gazette of India^ Octuber I3, 1901, p. 1943 rt leq. 
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ihcm ia all financial mcasuccs. . . And he thought it possible 
that at a bter date the privilege of issue (which was withdrawn 
from the Presidency Banks in 1862) could be restored to the new 
B ank somcwliat on the British mt^eL 

The Viceroy, however, was opposed to the idea of amalgama¬ 
tion 00 ” public grounds.” He feared that a powerful institu¬ 
tion like the one proposed might overshadow the State; the 
Banks of Bombay and Madras would resent their control from, 
Bengal; and in any event he thought it difficult to htid men of 
leisure and ability to manage the Bank. Among the shareholders 
of the Bank of Bombay there was a strong body opposed to 
amalgamation, and it was only by a narrow majority of three 
that the proposal was carried at a general meeting. Under these 
circumstances Dickson thought it proper to withdraw his scheme. 

In 1870 a member of the Governor-General’s Council again 
raised the idea of “a real State Bank , , - thoroughly under 
Government control.” But tlic Government of India were de¬ 
cisive on the point. They “ Looked upon the establishment of 
a State Bank in India as a matter of great uncertainty, perhaps 
of impossibility.” 

6. The matter seemed to have closed there for about three 
decades. In 1898, however, some of the witnesses before the 
Fowler Committee supported the idea of a Central Bank. Alfred 
Rothschild outlined a plan for such a Bank in his written state¬ 
ment to the committee.* He advocated a Bank ** with privi¬ 
leges similar to those held by the Bank of England.” It was to 
be a shareholders’ Bank and not a State Bank, for its manage¬ 
ment “requires a technical skill and adaptabilit)’ which can 
hardly be looked for in a Government Department.” The three 
Presidency Banks were to be absorbed by it, and its capital was 
to be the same as ” that of the Bank of England—namely, 

4,000,000.” The Board of Management of the Bank he would 
make “ as infiuendal as possible and composed of representatives 
of the chief merchants and bankers, the ^vernment having the 
right to appoint its own representatives, as it ts most desirable 
that the policy of the Government of India and that of the Bank 
should be in absolute harmony,” It was to be entrusted with the 
management of the currency. 

He expected that the Bank would impart “ security and per¬ 
manence to the currency system,” stabilize the exchanges and 
the rates of discount. Con^cncc in the financial system of the 
country that might then ensue might stimulate the flow of capital 

* Keynes appareody ignorei this scheme, as becomes evident from his 
ttbservaden that, ” apart from Mr- Hambro's memorandum, no ametnpt 
was made to deal with the question in detail." See Indian Curreney and 
Finance, p. 235. 
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from abroad. In dmes of bnancial difficulties the Government 
would find the Bank of great help. 

This question of a Central Bank being outside their terms of 
reference, the committee did not deal with it. Hambro, one of 
the members, howcwr, in a separate memorandum* pointed out 
that *' the success of the rceommendations of the committee, if 
adopted, will very much depend on the banking wants of the 
country being assisted in times of pressure and curtailed in umca 
of slackness.' This, he believed, “ could only be done by the 
establishment of some institution . . . formed on somewhat 
similar lines to those of cither the Bank of England or the Bank 
of France.” 

7. This memorandum of Hambro became the subject of corre¬ 
spondence between the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India for some time. The latter called for opinions on it from 
the provincial Governments, Presidency Banks, and the Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce. Since these opinions, however, were found 
unsatisfactory or condidonal in character, an informal conference 
was convened between the Financial Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the representatives of these other bodies. At 
this conference the question of amalgamating the Presidency 
Banks was discussed, and Mr. Dawkins, the Finance Member, 
placed before it a scheme for an Indian Central Bank, 

This Bank was to have an “expert Direction in London— 
particularly conversant with both Indian and the London Money 
Markets—elected by and responsible to the shareholders, who 
would be mainly in India. In India itself there would be a 
Central Management apportionmg its time and energies between 
the various centres, and in dose relation to local directorates of 
the Presidency tow'ns.” 

The Bank was not to deal in foreign exchanges fer business 
purposes, but only for purposes of borrowing funds in London 
on Its ow'n account, or for “ making remittances in payment of 
stock or other authorised investments and in payment of loans.” 
k is interesting to note that in times of monet.'iry stringency the 
Bank was to have the privilege of issuing “ uncovered notes upon 
the payment of a tax of 10 per cent.” 

Among the advantages of the Bank, he counted on adequate 
control over the money market, a more “rapid return into the 
general dreuiation of money raised by taxation,'’ and “ a relative 
steadiness in the rates of discount, which would be of vital im¬ 
portance to sound business.” 

The project, however, could not materialize, for the Secre¬ 
tary of State found it difficult to come to a decision about it. He 
wrote on March az, 1900: ” There are circtimstances, however, 

* Report, Vol. p, 33, 
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at the present rime which prevent my coming to an early decision 
on the proposals now submitted to me.”* 

8. Dawkins was followed by Sir Edward Law as Finance 
Member. On the strertgth of a minute on the “ Establishment of 
3 Central Bank,’* submitted by him to the Government, the latter 
also felt some uncertainty upon the point and recommended to 
the Secretary of State that “ the scheme be held in abeyance.” 
But they wished it to be recorded, nevertheless, that it wa$ their 
” deliberate opinion that it would be distinctly advisable, if prac¬ 
ticable, to establish a Central Bank in India so as to relieve the 
Government of its present heavy responsibilities.” The Secretary 
of State accepted this rccommcndarion. 

Sir Edward Law cjcamined the question in his minute from the 
point of view of its desirability and cost to the CovernmenL 
While on principle he W'as convinced of the first, the cost of the 
measure appeared to him prohiblrivc- This he calculated on the 
basis of the extra<apita! over the combined capital of the Presi¬ 
dency Bankst that he thought would be necessary from the point 
of view of the safety of the Bank, and the compensation that the 
Presidency Banks would demand from the Government to make 
good the fall in their dividends that might ensue as a result of 
the increase in capital. This compensation he put at 6 per cent, 
per annum. In addition to the question of cost, he was doubtful 
of “ securing a thoroughly suitable Board of Directors having the 
neces-sary leisure to devote to the business.” He suggested, mcrc- 
f<»c, the suspension, if not the rejection, of the idea of establishing 
a Central Bank. 

The question was not further considered until tlie deliberations 
of the Chamberlain Commission in 1913. Two schemes of a 
“ State Bank for India” were placed before this Commission, one 
by Sir Lionel Abrahams, then Assistant Undcr.Secrctary of State 
for India, and the other by Mr. Keynes, himself a member of the 
Commission, at the Commission's own request. 

9. Abrahams’ memorandum, as stated by him, was, in many 
respects, ” in effect a development in more definite form of sug¬ 
gestions put forth in the correspondence that passed bctw^cen the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India, and other bodies in 
India,” over the memorandum of Hambro. 

His idea was to amalgamate the three Presidency Banks into 
a Central Bank, The Board of EHrectors of the Bank were to be 
Government nominees, “ following the precedents of the Bank 
of France, the German Rcichsbank, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 

• The corrcipondcjice on Hambio's memorandum Viuj publUhcd in the 
Ouzetfe 0} India^ dated October 12^ igcn^ 

+ His scheme was for the ab^rpdon qf the Prewdenci? Bunks by the 
Cenind Baok. 
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the Bank of Russia, and the Bank of Japan." He was sceptical 
of the idea of encrusting the managcmctit of the Bank to the 
shareholders* representatives, even if these were to be guided by a 
“ code of rules sanctioned by the Government.'* 

It was to act as Bankers to the Government, and as such was to 
have the custody of the Government’s balances, with the except 
tion of 1,000,000, which the latter would keep with itself to 
meet “unseen emergencies." It was to manage the paper cur¬ 
rency and provide for inland remittances to the business public. 

But the Bank was not to engage in the business of exchanges, 
for that would mean unequal and, therefore, unfair competition 
with the Exchange Banks, and the duty of supporting the ex¬ 
changes was to rest with the State and not with the Bank, 
although, “ as a matter of convenience, the carrying out of par- 
ticular transactious relating to it . . , might be entrusted” to the 
Bank. It may be remarked, however, mat the maintenance of 
the internal and the external stability of the currency being com¬ 
plementary functions to one another, their dual control might 
have led to important practical difficulties. This was, therefore, 
one of the weaknesses of Abrahams' scheme. 

to. Mr. Keynes' scheme was based on the Continental model 
like that of Abrahams*. It was more elaborately drafted than all 
the preceding ones. The framers of the Imperial Bank of India 
Act, tg3i—it is the name Mr. Keynes would give to his bank— 
seem to have boirowcd freely from it. And if the Imperial Bank 
of India has failed to show the results Keynes hoped of his Bank, 
the reason probably is to be found in the fact that the Bank was 
not given control over the paper currency, and that the currency 
system was not based on his principles. 

The title “ State Bank" has misled some reviewers of the 
scheme into the belief that he recommended the establishment 
of a State Bank in the post-war sense of the term. It was designed, 
on the contrary, to be a compromise between a purely private 
Bank and a purely State Bank, To put it in his own words, he 
expected of his Bank “ the best of both worlds.” 

The State Bank w'hich he recommended embodied three prin¬ 
ciples which he considered essentia] for the successful funccioning 
of a Central Bank in India. In the first place, it combined in it 
ultimate responsibility to the State with a high d^ee of day-to- 
day independence for jtsdf. Secondly, while making use of the 
business talent and experience of the snarcholders' representatives, 
it enabled the Bank to take a “ broad and not always commercia] 
view of policy." In the third place, in view of the vast extent of 
the country, the administration of the Bank embodies “a high 
degree of decentralization.” 

The Bank was to be managed by a Central Board and three 
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Local Boards, one each at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. The 
Central Board was to be composed of three mcinbcrs, all of them 
nominees of the State. But the Board was to be independent of 
Government interference in the day-to-day transactions of its 
business, except that the Viceroy was to have the power of veto 
in all matters. The Local Boards were to be composed of six 
members each, three of whom were to be representatives of local 
shareholders. The Local Boards were designed to serve the re¬ 
quirements of decentralization. 

The Central Board was not to have direct dealings with the 
public. This was the function of the Local Boards. The duties 
of the Central Board were to be, chicBy, determination of bank 
rates, remittance and distribution of funds between the centres, 
between India and London, and questions of general poUc)'. 
While the general volume of the transactions of any kind were 
to be within the ultimate control of the Central Board, the 
nature of the individual transactions making up the total was to 
be left to the discretion of the Local Boards. 

With the exception of £1,000,000 to meet unseen emergencies, 
the Government balances were to be held with the Bank. It was 
to be entrusted with the management of the paper currency 
modelled on the pre-war Rcichsbank issue. The normal reserve 
hacking w'as to be 60 per cent, of the total issue j but this could 
be lowered to per cent, on payment of a tax to the Government. 
The elasticity that would thus be imparted to the currency supply 
would serve the requirements of the seasonal fluctuations in the 
demand for money. But, for the same reasons ai; were advanced 
by Abrahams, the responsibility of maintaining exchange stability 
was not to be part of the Bank’s functions, ft was to remain the 
duty of the Se^ctary of State. 

While recognizing the desirability of the Central Bank, the 
Commission curves that they were not in a position to make 
precise recommendations. For this, they felt that “ a careful 
study of conditions on the spot was essential.” They therefore 
suggested a separate and expm enquiry into the question. The 
war suspended consideration of the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion and the expert enquiry was not carried out. The terms 0/ 
reference of the Babington-Smitb Committee did not Include 
examination of the question of a Central Bank. And, apart from 
ificidental references in the evidences given before the Committee, 
there was not a serious discussion of the subiect. 

IT. Tile amalgamation of the Presidency Banks in 1921, to form 
the Imperial Bank of India, did not put an end either to the 
demand or to the necessity of a Central Bank, The question, 
therefore, was again raised by and before the Hilton Young Com^ 
mission of 1926, who recommended the establishment of a Central 
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Bank- Since wc will occasion 10 cjfamine in some detail the 
outline consbiutioD of the (}oinniission^$ Bank], we shall deal with 
it here very bricAy. 

The Bank recommended by the Commission is best described 
as a quasi-public institution- Though its capita] was privately 
subscribed, its management bad Government nominees on it. But 
the independence of the Bank was made secure by the provision 
that the representatives of the shareholders were to be in a 
majority. 

The management of the Bank was to be decentralized on the 
model of the Imperial Bank of India- There were to be three 
Local Boards, one each at Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, The 
represcniadon of the shareholders on the Local Boards was to be 
direct, while their representation on the Central Board was to be 
indircct^amcly, through the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 
the Local Boards—and one member elected by each of the Local 
Boards, The Central Board, which was to consist of fourteen 
members, was to have only five Government nominees on it. 

The functions of the Bank were limited to those which are 
appropriate to a Central Banking institution. On the one hand, 
cximpetition with the commercial banks was avoided, and, on the 
other, the importance of the liquidity of the Bank’s assets was 
looked to- It was to have the monopoly of note issue; it was to 
act -IS sole bankers to the Government, and as such manage its 
balances, debts, issue new loans, arrange for remittance on Home 
Charges, etc. Through the mechanism of rediscount it was to 
provide emergency currency to meet seasonal demands. To 
enable this to be done eAectivcly, the system of currency over 
which it was to have sole control was to be the well-known pro¬ 
portional reserve system. This, by enabling the issue of a midriplc 
volume of currency over a given volume of gold, rendered pc^siblc 
seasonal expansion of currency supply. It was to act as bankers 
to the commercial banks whose banking reserves were to be 
centralized with it- Unlike the Banks of Abrahams and Keynes, 
the Commission’s Bank was to have full responsibility for main¬ 
taining the stability of the exchanges. 

The recommendations of the Commission were accepted by the 
Government, and those relating to the Central Bank were intro¬ 
duced into the Assembly in a Bill entitled the Gold Standard and 
Reserve Bank of India Bill, on January 25, 1927. (Perhap the 
only recommendation of importance which was dropped in the 
Bill was the provision for Local Boards.) 

From the very start the Assembly showed a lack of enthusiasm 
for the measure. They saw in it none of thdr pet schemes for a 
gold currency, and they were sceptical of tnc Gold Bullion 
Standard- 
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Or March the Bill was referred to a joint sd(£t comnuttK, 
and when it emerged from their hands on Ai^ust t8 it was In 
all essentials very much diCerent from the original. Among the 
changes effected two were conspicuous. In me first place^ the 
private Bank was made into a State Bank. Secondly, the number 
of directors was raised to fifteen, of which five were to be Govern' 
ment nomine, six were to be elected by the Legislatures, and 
the remaining four were to represent special interests like the 
Chambers of Cdmnicrcc. On these two points, however, the 
difference between the Government and the Assembly proved to - 
be formidable, and, since no compromise could be effected on 
them, the Government had finally to abandon the Bill on Febru^ 
10, tgaS. This put an end to a long series of attempts to establish 
a Central Bank in India, the first of which was made as early as 

1773- 
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MR, T, V, SOONG’S VISIT TO ENGLAND 

By Ow£N M. Gr££N 
(Laic editor of the flottk China Daily News.) 

The visit to England this summer of Mr. T. V. Soong, the dis¬ 
tinguished Chinese Minister of Finance, is of great importance 
in view of die recent marked changes in Nanking’s policy and 
prospects. Those changes were described in the April Asiatic 
Review. Very briefly, they comprise concentration on the revival 
of Nanking’s special sphere, the Yangtec Valley, other districts 
being temporarily left to their own devices; refusal to be drawn 
into more civil wars, rigid economy, and administrative reforms. 

For this policy, and the success so Ear achieved in it, Mr. Soong 
is very largely, perhaps chiefly, responsible. He arrived in 
London on fune 5, spent the fol levying week-end at Chequers, 
and attended the opening phases of the Economic Conference. 
(At the moment of writing it is uncertain how long he stays.) 
Before he left America an informal message w.is sent that our 
Government would welcome the opportunitv of conversation with 
him. There is a strong feeling among all who know the Far 
East that a more active British policy is needed in China. The 
Chinese fully realize that our guiding principle in recent years 
has been to avoid trouble at ail cost, and, very naturally, they do 
not like it. Concessions made in such a spirit inevitably appear 
as sugar-plums to unruly children. The Lytton Report pressed 
strongly that China should be helped in setting her house in 
order. It will certainly have been part of Mr. Soong’s business in 
London to explain what his Government arc doing and how 
such help could be given. 

“The Soong Dynasty,” as its opponents call it (it includes 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who married the youngest daughter), 
has as many enemies as any party in power anywhere. Yet there 
can be no question that it is actuated by a keener sense of practical 
needs and possibilities than any of its predecessors, and is re¬ 
sponsible for the best chance yet offered to Republican China of 
evolving a stable, workable constitution. 

Incidentally all its members are Christians, the father, now 
dead, having been converted in America in liiSg, while the 
mother was, her life, a pillar of the Chinese Methodist Church, 
The eldest daughter married Dr. H. H, Kung, a lineal descendant 
of Confucius, but a Christian: he was in England this spring 
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on an industrial ntission, and, though at present without a port¬ 
folio, is always an important figure in Nanking's politics. The 
second daughter married Dr, Sun Yai-scn, who was converted 
when a medical student In Hong Kong and died a Christian, 
The youngest, May-Ung, married General Chiang in 1927. She 
is a very lovely woman, of most sweet disposition, an ever-grow¬ 
ing influence in her husband's life, to whom one may well attri¬ 
bute his conversion to Christianity two years ago. 

*' T. V.,’* as everyone calls him, is now' forty-two. He took his 
degree at Hatv'ard in 1917, worked for some time in a New York 
bank, was President of the Central Bank of Canton for a year, 
and, in 1925, became Minister of Finance in the Nationalist 
Government at Canton which, after many vicissitudes, blossomed 
into the present Nanking Government. Tall, rather rescrs'cd, 
but of very winning personality, he has a deservedly high repute, 
both as man and financier. He b a tremendous worker, yet 
always accessible, with a habit of going straight to the point that 
is rare in the Orient. His veiy directness, ^so that he does not 
suffer fools gladly, tends to make him unpopular with politicians. 
But one always knows where one is w’ith “ T. V.,” and can rely 
on him implicitly. 

During the wretched, w'ar-ridden years from early in J929 to 
late in 1931 “ T, V." often bitterly complained that all his energies 
were wasted in raising loans. Yet his loans w'crc well secured 
and payment of interest: and amortization safeguarded from prolix 
deal interference. The Central Bank of China, which he 
founded in 1929 at Shanghai, has developed into a solid and use¬ 
ful institution. Another service, which naturally appeals to 
fordgners, was his revival of the Salt Gabelle organization, 
founded by Sir Richard Dane in 1913 and ensuing years, which 
the Communists, in 1926-1927, h^ practically smashed, Mr. 
Soong took the first opporttinity, after Nanking had been fairly 
established as the seat of government, to reinstate the foreign 
inspectors; he has rearranged the cumbrous old salt districts, 
thus simplifying control; and in 1929 he framed a scheme for 
gradually bringing up to date the heavy arrears of payments on 
foreign loans secured on the Salt, In spite of depreciated silver 
and internal disorders this scheme, except as regards the Hukuang 
Loan (w'hich is only half chargeable to Salt) has been very fairly 
carried out, 

“T. V.” may be said to represent the business conception of 
government which is gradually gaining ground. His reluctance, 
or difficulty, in compromising with the enormous force of tradi¬ 
tion in China is, perhaps, a w'cak point in his character. Yet no 
one has done more than he to introduce into cooperation in 
Government work the oldest and soli dost element in the nation. 
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China's business men, whose large rcprcscntatlan in the Cottunis- 
sion he invented to control finance has contributed markedly to 
the past year’s improvements. 

Of Genera] Chiang Kai'shek very little is known abroad except 
his name. Yet it is no exaggeration to describe him as the ablest 
public man in China and one of the most remarkable men in 
any country today. " T. V.” js sometimes prone to take things 
too much to heart. General Chiang is always cool and imper- 
tu^ble, and he sees very far ahead. As a youth he studied 
military science in Japan and Paotingfu and at a much later period 
in Moscow, where what he saw of Bolshevism at close quarters 
explains much of his more recent actions. He built up the famous 
Whampoa Academy of Cadets, who officered the army which he 
led in triumph from Canton to the Yangtze in T926, and he is 
undeniably a very able soldier. Yet I believe that his real qualities 
are those of a statesman. He followed the formnes of Dr, Sun 
^at'Sen from the very beginning of the Revolution in 1911, and 
in those bewildered years he learnt two lessons which few of his 
countrymen have learnt—the supreme importance of time, and 
of sticking to one thing. (It is noticeable that in the hottest 
days of the conflict with Japan General Chiang never allowed 
himself to be diverted for more than the briefest time from his 
main purpose of crushing the Communists. He knew that it was 
futile to fight Japan, and that China's most dangerous enemies 
were at home.) His opponents furiously denounce him as a 
tyrant. Autocratic he is. Yet on a dispassionate review of his 
career it may fairly be claimed that on those occasions when he 
seemed most ruthless his real aim was to destroy a tyranny greater 
than any single man has wielded, which sought indeed to bind 
China in fetters of brass and iron. 

This surely emerges in General Chiang’s two great struggles, 
with the Russian domination in ^9^ and with the Kuomincang 
after 1929. It is hardly yet recognized abroad how very nearly 
Moscow, through the agents whom Sun Yat-sen had summoned 
to his aid in 1923, succeeded in capturing all China, General 
Chiang had already had one brush with Borodin in 192S; and, in 
thc^ spring of 1927, backed by the army of his native province, 
Chekiang, and supprted by all the moderate Nationalists, who 
were panic-stricken at the grip that Communism had got over 
their movement, he turned upon the Reds, upset their Govern¬ 
ment at Rtnkow, and drove the Russians from China. 

The evil results of the Kuomintang monopoly of power in the 
Nanking Government have been described in these pages in 
recent times. Anything more cumbrous, ineffective, and corrupt 
could hardly be imagined. From early in 1929 General Chiang 
began attacking this monopoly with a freedom now echoed by 
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iiuny others. The story of the contest is too lon^ to teU here, 
but not the least favourable omen for the present r^mc in Nan¬ 
king is that, at least in the Yangtze Valley, Kuomintangism has 
been shorn of much of its powers. 

in both these episodes, as may well be imagined, General 
Chiang raised up a host of enemies. Even among tho.se who, 
on the whole, sympathized were some whose Chinese sense of 
propriety was sWlccd by the undoubtedly drastic things the 
General has had to do. But they were things that very few 
Westerners would have failed to praise in view of the long ptir- 
pose to be served. 

At the age of forty-six General Chiang, when out of uniform, 
is more like a count^ gentleman amateur of art and letters than 
a soldier. He seems to have abundant time for visitors, yet there 
arc few matters of state of which he is not master. Most people 
go in awe of him, of his short, sharp questions which brook no 
evasion, of his impenetrable reserve. Yet bis smile is even more 
charming than that of all Chinese, his immediate subordinates 
adore him, and, if his word is brief, he is ever a man of his word. 

With such undoubted assets as these two brothers-)n-law it is 
necessary, though unwelcome, to have to take notice of the debit 
side. Undoubtedly the most damaging blot on China's reputa¬ 
tion today is her failure to pay the long arrears of interest and 
amortization on her railway loans and even bills for material 
supplied years ago. There is a glaring contrast bctwxen the loans 
secured on Customs and Salt — the latter have already been men¬ 
tioned, and there has never been any default on me Customs 
loans — and the railways. The Shanghai-Nanking, Tientsin- 
Pukow, and Peking-Mukden arc the principal ones, but five or 
six more arc also concerned. 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons last July, 
it was stated that China’s railway debts to foreign bondholders, 
of whom the proportion of British, though it cannot exactly be 
given, was admitted to be “certainly high,” amounted to the 
following; 

Arrears of imerest .. ... ,..jf10,5(59 

TS!i,7oo,ooo 

Aireors of amortizaUon ^^5,856,5^7 

Tls.7S,oaQ 

Last December Captain Eden, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
.\fTairs, told the House that “ the Chinese Ministry of Railways 
arc en^ged in devising means for liquidating the debt,” and 
that the Tientstn-Pukow Railway had agreed to set aside a 
monthly sum for tius purpose. But nothing further (at the time 
of writing) has been heard from the Chinese Ministry, and the 
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Ticntsin-Pukow payments to reserve, always meagre, have been 
suspended ahogether since January. 

Tliai the railways suffered badly in the civil wars from 1926 
onwards is admitted, but for the past two years thdr earnings 
have greatly improved, those of the Tientsin-Pukow in ^931 
being equal to the best ever recorded. In these two years, more¬ 
over, advances to Chinese railways out of Great Britain’s re¬ 
turned share of the Boxer Indemnity, either made or approved, 
amount to over ^4^ millions. There is a wide and by no means 
unnatural feeling that some check should be put upon further 
loans imdl the railways have made a serious effort to pay up 
what they already owe, which at present they certainly ate not 
doing. 

Another matter deserving notice, because of the conspicuous 
principle Involved, is that of the Pekin Syndicate, which obtained 
a concession as far back as 1898 to develop coal and iron deposits 
in Shansi and Honan—the latter province is nominally under 
Nanking’s control. The Shansi concession was cancelled owing 
to local obstruction, and in 1915 the Syndicate went into partner¬ 
ship with a Chinese concern, the idea being that the forci™ers 
superintended the mining and the Chinese shared in the selling. 
A handsome royalty was payable to the Chinese Govemment, 
The whole should nave been a bright example of Sino-forcign 
business co-operation.* 

Yet for six years past the Syndicate has had nothing but obstruc¬ 
tion and loss, partly due to the depredations of militarists, who 
at times have bodily dosed the mines (thereby throwing 12,000 
Chinese out of work), partly to the jealousy of rival owners— 
thougli, in fact, China could easily consume all the coal in 
Honan and ask for more. There was something like a riot in 
March when hundreds of Chinese schoolboys stopped the Syndi¬ 
cate’s coal trains by sitting down on the line, plastered them with 
anti-foreign placards, ana forced them to return. No satisfaction 
appears to have been reached, and thus thousands of Chinese 
workers arc left unemployed, the Government arc deprived of 
valuable royalties, and British bondholders, who have invested 
nearly ^^2,000,000 in the mines, railway to serve them, and sub¬ 
sidiary enterprises, arc owed nearly £yoo,<x>o in interest and loans. 

The moral of both stories is the same. Customs and Salt loans 
are under Mr. Soong’s personal control; the railways unfortun¬ 
ately are not. And the mines in Honan arc five or six hundred 
miles from Nanking. In other words, much as the Government 

• Since this artide was written, news has been reeeiveid from China 
that the foreign managers of the Pekin Syndicate have been able to come to 
some arrangement with the local Chinese authorities in the Honan tnine- 
licldi. It U hoped that this wiU prove satisfactory. 
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has done in strengthening its authority and starting reforms, and 
much as it should yet do, it is not the effective authority it may 
hope to become later on. 

The danger of all governments in an era of change such as 
China is passing through is that, like despodsms, there is no sure 
promise of continuity. Again and again the Western Powers 
have fancied they had discovered “ the strong man ” whom they 
might back—Yuan Shih-kai, Tuan Chi-jui, Chang Tso-lin, Wu 
Pci-fu—only with repeated disappointments, until now they are 
chary of hailing any saviour, however apparently well accredited. 
Nevertheless, it is permissible to hope that circumstances have so 
far altered as to allow departure from this cautiousness. 

It is true that the Nanking Government rests largely on the 
shoulders of General Chlang and “ T. V," Yet undoubtedly they 
and their colleagues represent something in politics, something 
in public respect, at least within the limits they have set for them* 
selves, such as no previous Government has done. Excepting for 
the brief and feckless interregnum of Cantonese control at die 
beginning of 1932, Nanking has existed more or less in its present 
form for five years, and there can be no question that it is a 
great deal stronger, wiser, and more practical than at the begin* 
rung. 

There is a natural disposidon, in the light of China’s 3,000 years 
of continuous thought and custom, to say that she will never settle 
down under the Wcstcm*traincd student’s rule. That belief 
would be a certainty if the Wcstcrn*craincd rulers never changed. 
But they are changing. The recent check to the Kuomintang is 
an undeniable sign mat China is beginning to think Chinese 
again; and, though die process may be delayed, it must continue. 
At the same dme, ideas have been introduced and arc filtering 
c\'en to the slow*going interior, even though at present they 
mean no more than electric light and motor*cars, which make 
impossible an out*and*out recoil to the old cxclusivism. The 
future must sec a combination of new and old — a building, as 
Professor Tawncy so w'cll puts it, “ with Western technique but 
on Chinese foundadons.” 

In considering how this process might be helped judiciously 
from abroad it would be a grave mistake to think in terms of 
money, at any rate for some dme to come. With assurance of 
ordered government, even over a limited area, the Chinese could 
find a good deal more money themselves than is commonly sup* 
posed, and foreign loans are so closely connected in their minds 
with the old bogey of imperialist aggression *' as to excite sus* 
picion and friedon at once. 

It is rather on administradve lines that the most useful help 
could and should be given. China needs an up*to-d 3 te civil scr* 
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vice; an or^mzed gendarmerie to protect roads and waterway! 
from bandits and pirates (here is a valuable outlet for some of her 
superfluous troops); expen assistance in road-making, bridge build¬ 
ing, scientific farming, and other forms of economic develop¬ 
ment Mere advisers, of course, are useless; there have been too 
many of them. But the Customs, Salt Gabcllc, and, though un¬ 
noticed abroad, the work of the late Colonel Bauer and his 
German oflicers in building up General Chiang^s Model Divi¬ 
sion,” afford an analogy of how practical work can be done by 
foreigners, responsible to a Chmese superintendent, without hurt 
to Chinese amour ^roprf. 

These arc a few ideas suggested by experience. But an effective 
scheme can only be cvolv^ in China. Ii is there that British 
policy ought to be initiated, as it used to be, as it might be 
again, wlm untold benefit to both countries. 


MANCHOUKUO, ONE YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 

By Asahi 

(Japanese VicfrCoDJuI in London.) 

Notwithstattoikg the world-wide depression referred to by Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald in his opening speech to the World Monetary 
and Economic Conference, Manchoukuo's international trade in¬ 
creased by more than three-quarters during 1932, oflering a ray 
of sunshine to what might be described as a picture of unrelieved 
gloom. 

The combined figures of the foreign trade of Dairen, Antung, 
and Ncwchang, the three greatest sea ports of Manchuria which 
usually represent 70 to 80 per cent, of Manchurians foreign trade^ 
for one year endi^ February 28, 1933, covering exactly the first 
twelvemonth of Manchoukuo’s existence, show the aggregate of 
569 million Manchoukuo yuan* (to be abbreviated M. yuan 
throughout the present article) as against 248 million M. yuan 
for the preceding one year, an Increase of 77 P®** cent. Exports 
increased by 45 per cent, to 320 million M. yuan, while imports 
increased by 150 per cent, to 248 million M. yuan. 

A casual glance at the latest available trade returns shows that 
this phenomenal increase La both imports and exports is shared 
by sal countries with the single exception of Germany, and 
counters the argument raised in some quarters that Japan is put¬ 
ting obstacles in the way of Manchoukuo’s declared policy of the 
Open Door and Equal C^portunity. Articles have appeared in 
some newspapers to the efi^ t that Japanese merchandise was given 
preference to the exclusion of British and other foreign goods in 
spite of the professed policy of the Open Door, An answer to 
this assertion is to be found In these returns: 

• The appitwtifnate value of dw Manchoukuo yuan is la. 3d. It was 
established as the Manchoukuo unit of currency by the Monetary Law of 
June II, 193a, and U equivalent to aj-jr grammes of fine silver- The 
Chinese diaractcr used to detmte the hlanchaiikuo yuan is the same as the 
one u^ tot the fapanese yen. This fact was a constant source of difficulty 
to the League Commission of Enquiry (see the Lytioa R^ri). The 
monetary unit of the Nanking Government is also v^n, which is sotne- 
dmes called Mexican dt^lars Tn English, But Nanking iisA a diRerent 
symbol from that used by Manchoukuo. The Chinese yuan has 
the legal standard of 23-9775 grainnKS of fine lilyer. For d»e« reasons the 
term Manchoukuo yuan is used in this ardclc in contradistinction to the 
Chinese yuan and the Ja|»aese yen. 
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The Foreign Trade of DAiRENt Antunc, and Newchang 
(Unit: tjMd Manchoukou yuan) 

Countries. Exports. Imporfs. 

f - - I * I ■ *■■■ ^ 


Japoii 

Chiru ... 

Mar., 1933, 

ta 

Feb., 1933. 

... iai.777 

Mar., 1931, 
to 

Feb., 1932. 

110,780 

Mar., 1932, 
to 

Feb., 1933, 

T^.119 

Mar ., 1931* 
io 

FtL , 1932^ 
57x^95 

... 55.281 

50,801 

46,009 


Britain 

30,161 

8,384 

3.38= 

ii543 

France 

... 2,239 

554 

25S 

m 

Germany 

... 4,971 

10,916 

2,639 

3-336 

HoUand 

••• 41-554 

»9-5S° 

7^ 

833 

U.S.S.K. 

233 

35 

>.355 

692 

U^.A. ... 

... 4-7^ 

5-353 

3,862 


OthcrA 

52,606 

16,009 

22,837 

6^019 


320^550 

322,381 

3484^ 

97.93= 


It may be pointed out that the Imports from Great Britain 
nearly trebled, as did those from Japan. It is true that the year 
19131 cannot ^ regarded as normal in any comparison of the 
trade of Manchuria on account of the Manchurian incident of 
September 18, 1931. But credit for regaining that normalcy in 
trade, which is conspicuous by its absence elsewhere in the world, 
must first go to the Japanese and Manchoukuo authorities, who 
devoted a Targe part or their energy, rime, and treasure for the 
restoration of peace and order in Manchixria during the year under 
review. 

Through the energy of the forces of Japan and Manchoukuo 
the difficult task of restoring peace and order within the borders 
of Manchoukuo was very largely carried out within one year of 
her foundation. Thus the spectacular advance of the combined 
forces of Japan and Manchoukuo through Jchol Province in the 
early part of March this year closed the campaign of pacification 
which was started last autumn after the harvest of the Kaoliang, 
the staple food of Manchuria. 

At the time when the Lytton Report on Manchuria was pub¬ 
lished on October i, 1932, there were over 220,000 men under 
arms hostile to the new State, including bandits, political and 
otherwise, insurgents, Kuomintang agents, and me scKalled 

volunteer forces for the salvation of the Fatherland.” yo.oro 
men were distributed in the mountainous regions of Kirin 
Province. Heilungkiang Province harboured 38,000, while the 
newly<reared province of Hsingan had 13,000. Nearly half of 
the 220,000 were threatening the borders of Mukden Province 
with headquarters in Jchol Province. From official sources it 
can be shown that, after six months of campaign, alt the hostile 
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element were completely suppic&scd or expelled witli the cxccp- 
tion of about ;!0,ooo, the maiority of whom arc handit$. They 
are now scattered all over the country, retluced to a position which 
forestalls any concentrated attack upon Manchoukuo. Over 
35,000 have definitely pledged allegiance to the new State and 
have been placed on farms or reorganized into peaceful units to 
be employed in road-making or similar constructive enterprises. 

Side by side with the suppression campaign, the authorities of 
Manchoukuo proceeded with the reorganization of the police 
force* Under the old military regime of Chang Hsueh 4 iang each 
province had its own independent police. Bribery and nepotism 
were often the means by which men were appointed to higher 
posts in the police. As a rule the police were inefhcicntly trained 
and uninstructed in their duties* Nor was this to be W'ondcrcd 
at having regard to the inability of the officers to support their 
families on meir small pay. The cx^nditure of the police was 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who in his turn imposed all 
kinds of taxes and contribudons upon the people, using the police 
as their collectors* There was little or no distinction between the 
police and the army. Soldiers often exercised police authority 
and were able to carry out arrests and executions** 

In order to eradicate these evib Manchoukuo embarked upon 
3 number of reforms. The police systems of the various provinces 
w'erc unified, the sole control of which is now vested in the 
Department of Civil Affairs in Hsinkirig. A statf training col¬ 
lege for the police force was established in Hsinking, while a 
training school of lower grade was started at each of the provindal 
capitals. Selected officers have been sent to Japan to receive 
special training. The pay of the officers was substantially raised, 
with the result that the lowest paid constable in Manchoukuo 
today receives 18 Manchoukuo yuan a month. The average pay of 
the constable under the old military regime was 6 or 7 yuan a 
mouth. The lowest monthly salary of the frontier policeman 
was raised to 6a M* yuan rrom about 7 yuan under the old 
administration. 

Important progress was also made in the administration of 
justiee* In the pre-Manchoukuo days incompetent and unquali¬ 
fied persons frequently found their way to the Bench by influence, 
just as in the case of the police and other branches of the public 
service. Military satraps appointed and dismissed judges at will. 
The pay of judges was insignificant. Power and favouritism were 
liable to influence the verdict and supersede the law. TJie military 
intervened in the administration of justice and exerted pressure 
on the judges* 

With an enthusiasm which was manifested everywhere in her 
• A Genemi Outtinf of Maachtm^HO, Hsbkiag, 193a, p, 36. 
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acdvidcs, Monchoukuo camc&dy set about to remove these abuses. 
The power o^ appoUitmeni aod dismissal was taken from the 
provincial governments and is now transferred to the ncwly-> 
created Department of Jusdcc in the capital. Capable and quali¬ 
fied judges were appointed to the newly-established Supreme 
Court, the building for which is in actual course of construedon 
in Hsinking. The annua] expenditure for justice was increased 
to 4,476,000 M. yuan from awut 1,400,000 in 1950- The old 
system under which the maintenance of judicial organs was 
fanned out by contract gave way to the modem Budget system. 
A commission of able men was appointed to draft the Consdtu- 
don of Manchoukuo and other substand^x laws of state. Schemes 
are being formulated for the introduedon of the examinadon 
system of judicial officials in order to raise the standard of their 
qualihcadon. A number of promising officials were sent abroad 
tor the study of the judicial systems of other countries with this 
end in view. 

Perhaps the most outstanding accomplishment in the ini dal 
year of her administradon may be found in the fields of public 
finance, bonking, and currency. To gain a rough idea of the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the pre-Manchoukuo days reference may use¬ 
fully be made to the Special Studies by the experts of the League 
Commission of Enquiry as contained in the Supplementary 
Documents to the Report of the Commission of Enquiry/' To 
quote from this publicadon, “amongst the many evils of Chinese 
and Manchurian financial methods, absence of publicity w'os one 
of the most characteristic, and therefore information of a bud¬ 
getary and financial namre is extremely scarce. As a matter of 
fact, even the most sincere effort to produce reliable financial 
statements would have met svith failure oiving to the complete 
absence of regular methods or records concerning revenue and 
expenditure. . . . There was no proper Budget system nor did 
there exist a proper system of assessment and collection. Owing 
to the absence of a properly unified system it was a general habit 
to levy taxes of a temporary nature for local and ‘special' pur¬ 
poses. These latter taxes were not based on proper regulations. 
Even the rate might vary according to the circumstances or the 
whim and needs of the person levying them. Finally it often 
happened that military authorities covered their financial needs 
by imposing tributes in an absolutely arbitrary manner.”* 

The new State successfully adopts and introduced the Budget 
system and placed before the public the accounts of the nation’s 
income and expenditure. A uniform system of tax collection 
was introduced. In the place of the old ” contractors/' modern 
collecting offices were estwlishcd at a number of places througb- 
• Ejctracis from Study Nft 4, pp. [24 and 126. 
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out M^churia under slate ofHcials directly responsible to the 
Govenunent, The miOtary expenditure, which used to absorb So 
to 90 per cent, of the entire revenue, was drastically reduced to 
onc-tbird. Ten Idnds of irregular or burdensome taxes were 
totally abolished, and Hve taxes were reduced by half in order 
to lighten the burden of the people. The total of the taxes thus 
abolished or reduced amounted to about 10 nullion M. yuan. It 
is needless to say that no new tax was introduced in dieir stead. 
Thus the tax burden of the people in general was lightened by 
one-third. The restoration of peace and order in the country, 
coupled with the traprovements introduced by the new State, 
resulted in actual increase of national revenue month after month. 
The revenue for the half-year ending December 31, 1932, was 
estimated at 37,473,000 M. yuan. The sum actually paid Into the 
national treasury during this period was 37*733.000 M. )nian. Her 
Finance Minister, Mr, Hsi Chia, is firmly convince that an 
annual increase of 20 million M. yuan can be easily made in the 
revenue in the next five years. 

On the question of Manchurian currendes the League of 
Nations expert writes that, “ There arc few provinces of China 
in which the currency chaos matches that to be found in tlie 
north-eastern provinces. Not only does one find that each of the 
three provinces has its own peculiar, but not always mutually 
exclusive, currendes, but also that various cities in even the same 
province have theirs, and that any one of the currendes may 
fluctuate violently and enormously with respect to almost any 
and all of the others . . . the Chinese authorirics have always 
lacked either the will to standardize and unify the currencies or 
the power and ability 10 do so. They have almost from the very 
outset consistently abused the note-issue by turning out in endless 
variety ever-increasing quantities of constantly depredating 
fiats.”* The fengpiao, or the irredeemable notes or Mukden 
Province, is a representative of these inconvertible notes. “ From 
T920 on the Mukden authorities were preparing for war and 
financed themselves almost entirely by the issuance of fengpiao. 
The Chinese authorities, during the course of the fengpiao’s 
depredation, were continuously laying the blame on exchange- 
shop dealers, speculators, profiteering merchants, and the 
Japanese, seldom making reference to the enormous injections 
they themselves were making into the media. Chang Tso-lin 
made numerous ingenious attempts to discover costless and 
inexpensive methods of bolstering the tottering currency, . , . 
During the latter part of August, 1926, he baa five prominent 
merchants and nine money brokers shot for speculating in cur¬ 
rency and had many others arrested and in some instances even 
• Study No. 5, ibid,, p. 138. 
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confiscated ihc property of those whom he executed. Des|»tc 
these drastic measures the fengpiao dropped with renewed 
vigour and merchants dared to refuse acceptance of it alto¬ 
gether.”* During the years 1930-1931 its market value Auctuated 
benveen one sixtieth and onc-sixty-fifth of face value- Official 
attempts to retain it as the sole standard for quoting prices and 
keeping accounts had to be abandoned in 1927. 

Manchoukuo did not repudiate this worthless paper money. 
She took it over, redeemed it with the notes of the newly-founded 
Central Bank of Manchoukuo which have always been accepted 
at their face value. By October last year she had thus redeemed 
nearly one-third of the old notes in circuladon. The actual 
amount of the old notes thus coUected and destroyed between 
July and October iS, 1932!! reaches the total of 43 million M. 
yuan calculated in the new currency. Stated in the terms of the 
old currencies tliis shows the following remarkable total; 

Convertible Tayang noteSr Mukden ... ... ... ii,75o.om} yuan 

I nee nvertibte noies, Mukden (fcDgpiao) ... . . 34,noo,Qc» „ 

Same withoui official seal (fenmao) . ... 1,558,000/100 ,, 

Inconvertible notes with or withouc official seal, Kirin 3,374,^9,902 tieh 

Tayarg notes, Kirin ... . ... ... 13,^1,500 yuan 

Harhin Tayang notes .. 49 ^* 5 *^ « 

The Central Bank was established on June 13, 1932, absorbing 
the four old note-issuing institutions. The minimum reserve 
against the notes issued by it is prescribed by law at 30 per cent., 
but the actual reserve never fell below 50 per cent. Consequeody 
its notes arc being freely circulated at face value throughout 
Manchuria and arc widely used for quoting prices of commodities, 
a fact rcAecting the confidence of the Manchurians in Man¬ 
choukuo and her future. What the Bank has been able to achieve 
during the brief space of less than one year of its establishment 
is certainly a credit to the leaders of Manchoukuo. 

Consideration of ^acc compels me to spare you further details 
of the tangible beneficial results wlikh one year of Manchoukuo’s 
administration has brought about—results which may be tabu¬ 
lated. Tlicrc are, how'cvcr, other tilings which cannot be stated in 
the definite terms of hard cash, but which nevertheless play a far 
more important role in the welfare and happiness of the people 
of Manchoukuo and in the peace of the Far East. The principle 
of “ Wang'tao” occupies the forefront of these things. It is the 
very principle upon which Manchoukuo was founded. It gave, 
and will continue to give, to her enthusiastic state builders that 

g uidance, the outcome of which was the wonderful achievements 
riefiy described in these pages. It is the cardinal principle of 
ideal government in the Far East for five thousand years. Liter- 
* Smdy No. ^ iMd.j pp. 144-6* 
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ally translated, it means the Wajf of the King, and is frequently 
retered to as the Kingly Way tn many pubUcations. It is the 
aotithesb of "Pa-tao," or the Way of Might. “ Pa-tao ” values 
the law above morals, coercion above agreement, might above 
right. One of the practical applications of “ Wang'tao ” is Man- 
choukuo’s opposition to Communism. Another is the withdrawal 
of those anti-foreign text-books which Nationalist China imposed 
upon the school cluldrcn of Manchuria on the pretext of teaching 
Dr, Sun Yat-sen’a “Three People’s Principles,” This one measure 
alone will go a long way in the furtherance of international peace. 
The next in importance is Manchoukuo’s diplomatic policy. 
The fundamentals of her foreign policy are set forth in li» 
Declaration of Independence of March i, 1932, and are enlarged 
upon in the letter addressed to various nations by the Minister 
for Foreign AHairs, Mr. Hsieh Chieh-shib. The principles ihcrC' 
in emimcratcd contain equality of races,, the Open Door, and 
Equal Opportunity — features lacking practical application in many 
parts of the world today. Those wrho care for peace in the world 
should take notice of Manchoukou’s foreign policy, as it is bound 
to affect the intemadonal situation of the Far East for many years 
to come. 
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THE PROPOSED SALE OF THE CHINESE 
EASTERN RAILWAY 

By Chino Chun Wanc, ph.d., ll.b. 

(Former DirccCDr-General of the Chinese Eastern Railway.) 

Once mort the Chinese Eastern Railway has become the bone of 
cofitcndon in the Far East. News dispatches report that the 
Soviet has been endeavouring to sell its share of interest in that 
railway to Japan and that China has protested against the proposed 
sale. First of all China calls the attetitioii of the Soviet to the 
pledge mutually made by the two Governments in paragraph 2 of 
Article IV, of the 1924 Agreement which stipulates: 

The Governments of both Contracting Parties declare that 
in future neither Government will conclude any treaties or 
agreements which prejudice the sovereign rights or interests 
of cither Contracting Party, 

With the relation between China and Japan so strained as it 
is, apparently China can well base her objection to the sale of 
the C hinese Eastern Railway on the ground that such a deal will 
prejudice her vital interests as well as her sovereign rights. 

In addition, China especially recalls paragraphs 2 and 5 of 
Article IX. of the 1924 Agreement which directly governs the 
question at issue; 

2. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics agrees to the redemption by the Government of 
the Republic of China, with Chinese capita], of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, as well as all appurtenant properties, and 
to the transfer to China of all shares and bonds of the Rail¬ 
way. 

5. The Governments of the two Contraedng Parties mutu¬ 
ally agree that the future of the Chinese Eastern Railway shall 
be determined by the Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, to the exclusion of any third party 
or parties. (Myitmics.) 

As these two paragraphs clearly provide that it is only the 
Government of the Republic of China that is entitled to rcdccni 
the railway with Chinese capital, China’s objection to its being 
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bought by fapan with fapanese capital appears quite irrefutable. 
China's protiest, however, failed to make much impression upon 
the Soviet. Indeed, ihc Soviet, with equal emphasis, refutes* 
China's ar^ment on the ground that ** force of circumstances has 
excluded me Nanking Government from any share in the con¬ 
trol of the railway.” The Soviet also points out that the impos¬ 
sible conditions created by ” Manchukuo ” bandits, especially 
along the eastern section of the railway, compel it “ to dispose 
of the railway, which under present circumstances is equally 
unprofitable, economically and politically.” In other words, the 
Soviet answers China's protest by avoiding the contractual aspect 
of the question. 

To this argument Cbinaf retorts that the 1924 stipulation is 
self-contained, whose validity is not affected, much less nullified, 
by local events. She contends that it is only force mafeure that 
has prevented her from participating in the administration of the 
railway and that she has not for that reason given up any of 
her pntractuaJ or sovereign rights in the railway. Moreover, 
one is inclined to ask: Docs not the Soviet's reasoning resemble 
that of a man in business, seeing his partner held up by bandits, 
who tries to sell his interest in that business to the very bandits 
for the reason that the partner is unable to exercise control of that 
business? 

The Soviet’s claim I that “ the toiling masses of Russia have paid 
for the construction of the railway witi their hard-earned money ” 
is incorrect, because that is exaedy what the toiling masses of 
Russia did not do. 

With the cxccpdon of the supervision W'ork, the entire railway 
w'as built by Chinese labourers, who were pjaid with Romanoff 
rouble notes, which Russia introduced into the country. Since 
the completion of the railway in 1903 foodstuff and other valu¬ 
able got^s produced by the toiling Chinese in Manchuria were 
purchawd with the same Romanoff notes and transported to 
Russia in trainloads year in and year out until, by 1917, when the 
Tzarist regime, which built that railway, collapsed, about 
1,000,000,000 roubles—in notes—^werc in circulation in North 
Manchuria. When the Soviet renounced the rouble the value 
of this enormous amount of Romanoff notes soon evaporated. 

In so far as it is dearly printed on the Romanoff notes that 
all ” the resources of the Russian Empire ” arc pledged as security, 
the holders of these notes obviously have a direct claim upon the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Therclorc, it is the toiling masses of 

* Reported in the Kfan^'Aciter Guardian,, May 17, *933^ 

t Bulltiin No. 109 nf March 16, 1933, by the Chinese Govcrnmcoi 
Delegation to Gt!iicva. 

t London, The May 12, 1933. 
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Manchuria that have paid for the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
consequently are entitled to take over that railway in partial satis¬ 
faction of their losses caused by the Soviet’s renimciadon of the 
Romanoff rouble. 

But these arguments arc legalistic. We must recognize the 
Soviet’s unenviable position. Japan’s attitude vis 4 -vis the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is such that the Soviet has cither to surrend^ 
its interests in that railway or to defend it by force. As the lesser, 
or at least the slower, evil of the two the Soviet apparently chooses 
the former course. 

To sell its interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway the Soviet 
will also violate one of the cardinal doctrines which has governed 
the r^lway from the rime of its conception in 1896. According 
to this docuinc the ownership of the railway shall remain in the 
hands of Chinese and Russians, for Article 1 of the original con¬ 
tract of 18^ clearly stipulates that “ the shares 0/ the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company can only be acquired by Chinese and 
Russian subjects.” 

Moreover, the Soviet itself has heretofore attached great im¬ 
portance to this doctrine, because it was the proposal of the Soviet 
that actually led to the embodiment of the doctrine in Article IX, 
of the Sino^vict Agreement of 1924 referred to at the beginning 
of this article, which not only limits the redemprion of the rail¬ 
way to the Republic of China alone, but cv'eu goes so far as to 
exclude the possibility of China’s purchasing the railway with 
borrowed money. During the negotiations of the 1924 Agree- 
ment people were very much surprised by the strenuous efforts 
of the Soviet in preventing the possibility of China’s redemprion 
of the railway with foreign money, especially that of J^an, for 
fear that foreign interference might be introduced. Therefore 
the Soviet’s sudden and radical change of attitude is so much 
the more significant. 

[neidentally it may be mentioned that tt is largely the provision 
in Article i of the 1896 contract limiting the ownership of the 
shares of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company to Chinese and 
Russian subjects, just referred to, that has prevented certain 
foreign Powers from claiming any proprietary rights in that rail¬ 
way, in spite of the fact, as often reported in the Press, that the 
original shares of the Chinese Eastern Railw'ay Comp an y have 
fallen into the hands of a certain bank in Paris during the Russian 
revolution. The reason is obvious. Because of the above-quoted 
stipulation no bank or any other institution can claim legal owner¬ 
ship of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company’s shares unless it 
is Chinese or Russian. A foreign bank may hold the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company’s shares, but such shares will im¬ 
mediately become null and void the moment they pass into the 
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hands of any other than persons or institutions of Chinese or 
Russian nationality. 

It Jias also often been reported that the Chinese Eastern was 
built with money borrowed horn Paris and that therefore the 
French creditors have a right claim on that railway. These 
reported claims always appear Interesting, because it is an undc'* 
niable fact that France had lent a tremendous amount of money 
to Russia during die years when the Chinese Eastern Railway 
was constructed, "niosc who have any inside knowledge, how- 
ever, hesitate to support that claim. The fact is that the money 
W'hich Russia borrowed from France was apparendy in the nature 
of general loans made in the name of Ac Treasury and was 
credited to Ac I'reasury for Russia's general use. Some or even 
a great part of Ac money spent on Ac Chmesc Eastern might 
well have been the proceeds from the Paris loans; but in so far 
as Ac Chinese Eastern was not pledged as security for any of 
Aesc Paris loans Ac French crcAtors apparently cannot have any 
more claim on Ac Chinese Eastern than on the Russian battle¬ 
ships which were sunk in the Japan Sea. 

As w'e recall the numerous occasions during the last twenty- 
five years on which foreign interference wiA Aat railway loomed 
formidable under one excuse or anoAcr, we must recognize Ac 
farsightedne^ of the former authorities in proviAng for Ac 
evcntualides which Acy seemed to have foreseen long before the 
construction of Aat railway began. 

At Ais junemre Ac only obstacle in the way of Ac sale of Ac 
Chmese Eastern is the price. The Soviet asks 300^000,000 roubles, 
whereas Japan bids ^,000,000 yen. Assuming bo A currencies 
to be on Ac gold basis, Aen Japan's bid is just about to per cent, 
of what is a^ed for. 

We do not know what Is Ae basis for Ae price asked and Ac 
price o^ered. Generally speaking Acre are mur ways by which 
the price of a railway may be fixed. First of all, the existing 
contracts govemng the question must be given due considera¬ 
tion. The Chinese Eastern Railway agreement of 1896 provides 
Aat Ae price to be paid for the redemption of Ac railway should 
cover the capital cost of construction plus all the losses which 
the operation of Ac railway may incur up to Ae time of redemp¬ 
tion. Atxordmg to Ais stipulation Ae price to be paid will be 
in the neighbourhood of 800,000,000 gold roubles, for Ac capital 
cost of construction is about ^00,000,000 roubles, whereas Ac 
accumulated operating losses up to 1914 amounted to another 
400/100,000 gold roubles. 

In o Act words, Ae construction of caA mile of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway has cost on Ae average about £40,000 at par, 
which is just about Arcc times as much as the average per mile 
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coit of the Chinese Government railways as a whole. If the 
accumulated operating loss is also to be met as scipubted by the 
1896 contract, then what will have to be paid for the redemption 
or purchase of the Chinese Eastern will be more than sufficient 
to build another railw'ay six times as long as the Chinese Eastern, 
It was rumoured at the time that the Tzanst r^ime purposely 
spent money lavishly on the railway so as to make it unattractive 
for China to redeem it. If that report is true, the Russians in 
the old days certainly have done well in accomplishing that pur- 
pose. 

The second and most reasonable way, from the point of view 
of investment, is to capitalise the net average profit of a number 
of years at a reasonable percentage so as to yield a fair return 
on the price to be paid. Another method of valuation is what 
is known as the cost of reproduedoo, according to which the 
price of any existing road should be equal to the csdmatcd cost 
of rebuilding that road. A fourth method consists of a com¬ 
bination of the two preceding methods by taking into due con- 
siderarion the cost of reproduction as well as the earning power. 

Since the Chinese Eastern Railway is badly menaced by the 
“ Manchukuo bandits and is operated without any profit its 
value as an investment must be small. On the other hand, to 
rebuild the Chinese Eastern today will probably cost something 
like 125,000,000 gold roubles. Therefore the price which the 
Soviet asks is considerably less than the original cost of construc¬ 
tion but is more than double the cost of rcproducdon, whereas 
Japan’s bid must be based partly on a conservative estimate of 
the value of the railway as an Investment after its amalgamation 
with the whole Manchurian railway system and partly on what 
must be considered as the negligible value of that railway in its 
present unenviable position to the Soviet. The final price of 
settlement, we presume, will probably be bemeen 50 and 125 
million roubles, with the better bargainer getting the upper hand. 

But the Soviet’s proposed sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
coming as It does directly after resuming diplomatic relations 
with Nanking, cannot arise out of purely Imancial considerations, 
ft must be obvious to everyone familiar with Far Eastern affairs 
that the Soviet's interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway is of 
paramount tmprtancc to its position in the Far East. Once 
Japan secures the control of that railway alt Russia's territorial 
possessions cast of Chita will be placed at tbc mercy of Japan. 
Indeed, the proposed sale must mean that the Soviet is forced to 
compromise its position in that vast region of Eastern Siberia 
which is so rich in mineral, forest, and other resources, Whether 
the boundaries of “ Manchukuo” will extend to the North of the 
Amur, whether the Far Eastern Republic will reappear so as to 
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serve as compantoit to the “ Matichukuo,” or whether the Amur 
Provinces will remain Russian as a bargain of the Soviet's recog¬ 
nition of Japan's freedom of action in all Manchuria^ time will tell. 
Whichever event may take place the actual chanK of hands 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway is bound to foreshadow develop^ 
rnents as momentous as that which followed the conception of 
that trouble-breeding line in 18^. Incidentally, the Soviet’s 
propo^ to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan, more than 
anything else, proves beyond a doubt that the Soviet will have 
more jusdlication to cry “Yellow I" “yellow!" than Japan will 
have to shout “ Red 1 " “ Red T* 
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THE INSTITUT COLONIAL INTERNATIONAL 
AT LISBON 

Br Pkofessok foim Coatmam, m.a., c.t.:e. 

The recent twenty-second session of the International Colonial 
Institute, held In Lisbon last April, met in dr cum stances of extra¬ 
ordinary importance and interest for the whole colonial world. 
It is common knowledge that no part of the dependent empires 
of any metropolitan country has escaped the ravages of the world 
economic crisis. The various colonial governments have all striven 
to their utmost to cope with these ravages, and the study of the 
various pohdes and expedients adopted is a fascinating exercise, 
it was therefore both natural and appropriate that the main interest 
of the session this year was directed to the study of the crisis in the 
different colonics. But, true to the tradition of me Institut Colonial 
International of keeping well in the forefront of its attention the 
permanent problems arising out of colonizing activities, a material 
portion of the time of the session was devoted to the position of 
the indigenous natives, eis-e-vis the systems of law under which 
they live. 

In a word, the session rtgbdy busied Itself with both the short 
period and the long period aspects of colonization. And in this 
connection it is worm while noting how very far from merely 
academic are the proceedings of the Institute. Session by session 
the discussions become franker and more practical. In the excel¬ 
lent and completely impartial theatre provided by the Institute at 
its biennial sessions views can be freely exchanged between the 
delegates of the different nations^ all of whom have Brst-hand 
personal contributions to make. For this reason the documentation 
of the Institute provides the most iUuminating and, as far as non- 
ofhdal publications are concerned, the most authoritative survey of 
colonial problems to be found anywhere. 

It was a happy chance which took the Institute this year to 
Lisbon. For there is not the slightest doubt that Portugal is now 
cntcrins on a period of revived glory in both her domestic and 
imperil aSairs which will rank with the great phases of her 
histo^. Nothing could have been more impressive than the formal 
opening of the session with Count Penh a Garcia presiding, and 
Senhor Dr. Armindo Monteiro, Minister for the Colonies, ddiver- 
ine the opening address. It is greatly to be hoped that this speech 
wUl be widely read when it is published, for not only doe* it 
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breathe a virile pddc in the Portuguese Colonial Empire and the 
determination to preserve it inviolate, but it shove's how clearly 
aware the responsible Portugi^ ministers arc of the practical 
steps to be taken, and the dennitc work lyin^ ready to their hand. 
There was nothing formal or platitudinous m it, and none of the 
deltgates present, proud as they were of thdr own colonial empires, 
and of the men who had made them, could fail to be sdircd by 
Dr. Montciro’s generous enthusiasm, and impressed sdll more 
deeply by the significance of the discussions on which they were 
about to embark. Certainly the British delegates recognized and 
appreciated in the speech that spirit and those qualities which 
drew England and Portugal into alliance siz hundred years ago, 
and have kept them in unbroken friendship ever since. 

The actual work of the session occupied the inside of a W'cek, 
beginning with a dose study of the incidents and effects of the 
economic depression on die numerous colonics in all quarters of 
the world. Naturally there was complete unanimi^ as to the 
causes of the present deplorable condition of most colonial coun« 
tries. Nobody can possibly read the numerous authoritative 
memoranda submitted on the subject without being strongly, 
even painfully, impressed by the inescapable moral obligation 
which rests on the shoulders of the statesmen of the metropolitan 
countries concerned to guide their policy under die one paramount 
consideration of insuring by all the means available to human 
competence the welfare <rf the helpless peoples comnutted to their 
charge. As it happened, this was the keynote of this part of the 
work of the session. It may well be that the session of the In' 
stitute at Lisbon this year will leave a lasting influence on what 
we might call the human side of colonial policy. It must be 
admitted, however, that the accounts of some of the measures 
taken to meet the crisis in the different colonies give rise to a 
certain anxiety; for example, it is clear that one result of these 
measures will be a great expansion of tbe cultivation by organized 
plantation and other methods of some of the most typical tropical 
products. Naturally, there is no coordination of expansion 
between the different foreign colonial powers; indeed, there is 
litde or no coordination between the different colonies of the 
same power. Possibly the French are gjiving more thought than 
anybody else to the desirability of keeping their several colonial 
p<^ssions, so to speak, in econtHnic step with each other. But 
it is obvious that (here is a great likebhood of an unmanageable 
glut of colonial produce a few years hence which might it^f be 
the cause of another economic upset. At any rate, the proceedings 
of the institute will provide all concerned with the material on 
which to form their own judgment, and in this respect will add 
one more to the many inv^uablc services which it has performed. 
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Another warning note may be detected in the extent to which 
radon alization has oecn pressed in many of the economic activities 
of the colonies. It was clear that to more than one of the delegates 
one of the main lessons of the economic crisis in the colonies is 
that too great a stress has been laid on purely economic devetop- 
menti and that in consequence there is serious danger of grave 
upset of the whole balance of indigenous life. The opinion was 
expressed in more chan one quarter that it would be desirable in 
future to go slow in the matter of economic development, and in 
any ease definitely to subordinate it to the general w^elfare of the 
native whose countries arc bedng developed. The whole discussion, 
in fact, tvas carried on with such paramount considerations as the 
above looming larger and larger, and colouring the views of 
speakers more and more. Also emeipng from the discussion was 
the view—one which will take more tangible form and growing 
strength as time goes on^that more intematioua] cooperation 
than hitherto is not only desirable but necessary. Of course, such 
a development as this mis its own peculiar and very formidable 
difficulties, but the Institute is an absolutely ideal form for the 
working out of the basic ideas and the definition of the conditions 
on which such co-operation must rest. Unquestionably here again 
is work of the hrst importance lying ready to the hands of the 
members of the Institute, and in view of the latter’s recent history 
thne is not the slightest reason to doubt that they will apply them¬ 
selves to it with the same skill and impartiality as they have showm 
in coimcction with other important tasks in past years. Thus it 
is apparent that this session of the Institute at Lisbon may well 
prove to be an event of much significance in the future of colonial 
policies, 

f have dwelt on this part of the work of the session at some 
length because of its pre-eminent interest, but it must not be sup- 
posed that the second part of its W'ork was overshadowed. On 
the contrary, the discussion of the important subject of the laws 
applicable to the juridical relations of private law between the in¬ 
digenous and uon-indigenous peoples in the colonies was raised 
at once to a high plane by Professor Solus of the Faculty of Laws 
in Paris. Professor Solus has made this subject peculiarly his 
own, and his contribution was well up to the high standard which 
has been consistently maintained by tnc French delegates since the 
inauguration of the Institute nearly four decades ago. Properly 
considered, of course, tiiis subject is the reverse side of the medal 
of w'hich the economic discussion was the obverse, and important 
contributions were made by both Dutch and Beljgian delegates. 
The proceedings terminated on this note of the vital importance 
of the personal position of colonial subjects, and so ended what is 
surely one of the outstanding sessions of the Institute. 
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No account, however, would be complete without some mention 
of the extraordinary kindness and hospitality of our Portugese 
hosts, and of the quite amazing competence and tact of our 
Secretary-General, M. Louwers. There was a time, of course, 
when M- Louwers was not Secretary-General, but it is very diffi¬ 
cult to imagine. It is even possible that the Institute might con¬ 
tinue to survive without M, Louwers, but it would certainly not 
be the Institute of which we are all so proud to be members, and 
which has a personality and camaraderie rare among international 
bodies. 

Count Penha Garda, our President this year, assisted by the 
charming ladies of his family, represented hospitality in its highest 
and most urbane form, and all the foreign delegates left Lisbon 
with incffacablc memories of delightful and spontaneous friend¬ 
ship, and of personalities whom it was in the truest sense of the 
word a privily to meet. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN INDIAN STATES; 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS 

Br John La VAiirre 

Military REORCAKiZATtoN in HyDERAAAi> 

The power to ward off fordm aggression and to maintain in¬ 
ternal peace lies at the root of all self-government. Among the 
problems which beset India in her advance towards constitutional 
rebirth, that of providing for her eaiemal defence and internal 
tranquillity is not the least vital. Steps taken in any part of India 
towards these ends cannot, therefore, fail to rouse interest beyond 
such local importance as they may possess. In this connection 
the advance which is being made in remodelling the regular 
forces of the Indian States on up-to-date lines promises to provide 
not only tangible assistance, but valuable object lessons. These 
developments deserve, therefore, to be more widely known. 

The report on the regular forces of H.E.H. the Nizam for the 
year T341 Fash {1931-1932)* which has recently become available, 
aEords an interesting surs'cy of useful prt^ess in this direction. 
To secure the co-operation of Indian States troops with British 
forces in India was a wcU-cstablished policy of the East India 
Company, and provisions to this effect already appeared in the 
treaties which were negotiated in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth century with Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Gwalior, Travancore, Mysore, and the Peshwa. As the 
Davidson Committee’s Report of last year reminded us, " there 
are records of Bne services having been performed by States 
troops ” under these treaties in many wars wth before and since 
the Mutiny, as well as during that tragedy. The important part 
whieh the Nizam of Hyderabad played on the latter occasion, 
and the unstinted recognition on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to which it led, arc too well known to require repetibon 
here. 

During the years 1880 to 18S7 when relations between England 
and Russia were strained almost to breaking-point as the result 
of a scries of incidents on the Afghan frondcr, numerous oBers 
of money and services were received from Indian Rulers, for— 
once again to quote the Indian States Enquiry Committee's 
Finance Report—" apart from any treaty provisions, unstinted 
military co-operation has always been forthcoming from Indian 
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Slates in tanc of war,” If was the Nizam of that day, Mir 
Mabbub Ali Khan, the father of the present RuJcr, who, in 1887, 
by offering hnandal and personal suppon to the Government, set 
the example which was so widely followed. Although, foituii' 
atety, war was averted, there grew out of these spontaneous offers 
of assistance pennanent military organizations in a number of 
States which came Co be known as the “ Imperial Service Troops.” 

In 1903 a brigade of these troops was successfully employed 
in China, whilst during the World War 1014-1918 they took an 
honour^lc part in the operations in many fields, side by side with 
the other forces from India. 

The unprecedented ordeal of the Great War revealed, in India 
as in other countries, some defects in the military organization 
which led to various reforms. Certain matters concerning the 
Imperial Service Troops were discussed with a number of the 
leading Princes. The outcome was a reorganization of these 
troops under their present tide of “ Indian Stata Forces.” In a 
general way these forces are now divided into three categories: 
Class .1^ comprises units having establishment, organ iza don, arms, 
and equipment equal to those of corresponding units in the Indian 
Army. For these the arms arc inidally issued free of charge by 
the Indian Govemment. Class B is composed of units not 
organuted or arm^ on quite the same lines as Indian Army 
establishment, but, nevertheless, such as to be fit to reinforce 
Class A troops, or for employment as second line troops. Class C 
consists of all other formadons and those not permanently 
embodied. 

Under this general scheme Hyderabad has reorganized its States 
R^ular ForcM so that some 7,200 troops, of alf ranks, arc now 
brought within Class A, These comprise the ist and and Hydera¬ 
bad Imperial Service Lancers and the ist Hyderabad Infantry 
Battalion, together with the Cavalry Training Sejuadmn and the 
Infantry Training Company. The 3rd Gokonda Lancers, the 
2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Hyderabad Infantry, the 15-Poundcr 
“ A *’ Battery Horse Artillery, and the Animal Transport Section 
hat^ been placed in Class B; but as will be seen the aim is to raise 
both classes to equal military standards. The remaining troops— 
viz., “ B ” Battery Field Artillery, the Nizam Mahbub Arab 
Battalion, ^d the African Bodyguard Squadron—arc considered 
Class C units. 

The re-armament of the ” A ” units is being brought up to 
Indian Army standards; the newly organized t5-Poundcr Battery 
commenced its first firing practice in camp as recently as January 
last. Incidentally, as the old Martini-Henry rifles arc gradually 
replaced, they arc used for arming Class C Troops, or reserved 
for the Territorial units w’hich arc in course of formatitHi. 
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Among the measures being taken id improve the Class B units 
up to the standard of Class A is the raising of the establishment 
01 ofheers to the same level^ the equalizing of their pajr and 
allowances, and the organization of the training of Army cadets 
on a scale calculated to furnish art adequate supply of officers, 
not only for normal requirements, but also so as to cope with the 
increase in the total cst^lishment of some forty officers. 

The training of officers is being intensified, and special “ train¬ 
ing grants " have been introduced. Every opportunity is also taken 
CO send officers and men on courses of instruction to British India 
and to the British units at Secunderabad. In regard to the promo- 
tion of officers, the Indian Army time scale has been adopted. 

Educational standards lor the promotion of non-coounissioned 
officers have been laid down in conformity with those in force 
in the Indian Army. The two rates of rations and allowances 
which were in force until 1931 respectively for the Imperial Ser¬ 
vice and the other troops have been abolished, and a system simi¬ 
tar to that which has worked successfully in British India of free 
rations plus certain messing allowances has been substituted. 

In regard to improved housing and other facilities the Hydera¬ 
bad Government arc following a policy similar to that adopted 
for British and Indian troops in British India under the scxallcd 
" Amenity Programme " of 1927. During the year under review 
the Hyderabad Lancers’ lines were rebuilt at a capital outlay of 
thirteen lakhs, and similar provision is being made for the other 
units. 

That th(^ and other reforms entail an appreciable additional 
eJtpcnsc will be seen from the Budget provisions for military 
objects which rose from about 73^ lakhs In the year 13^0 Fash 
1341 Fiisb to ^9,^ lakhs in the current Budget, 
an increase of some sixteen lakhs. 

The progress and further development of these and other 
military reforms in the Indian States will be watched with keen 
interest, for the measure of their success should furnish a fair 
indication of that which may be anticipated in other parts of India 
on the road towards an increasing fndianixation of India's foreign 
defence and internal security forces. 

Mvsonu: The Developmetit of Road Arm Rah, Traffic 

The advcTVt of the internal combustion motor and its application 
to land vehicles has not only revolutionized transportation, bur 
raised a number of highly complicated problems. Some of these 
relate to the protection of the humble pedestrian who persists 
in moving about without mechanical assistance; others involve 
the creation and maintenance of roads; whilst a more recent, but 
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important, set of difficulties has grown out of the conflict betweeu 
road and rail traffic. In India the number of nwtor’Cars in use 
has not yet reached the proportions attained in this county, them 
being nearly fifteen hundred persons to each motor<ar in India 
as against thirty*£our in Great Britain. The increase of motor 
vehicles has, however, been sufficicDt to raise the problems re¬ 
ferred to in a manner which requires effective and prompt solu¬ 
tion. The Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1914, and the regularions 
made under it, attempt to do this for British India as a whole, 
the Provincial Governments supplementing the general provisions 
of the act by more or less Independent Provinci^ Rules. 

Between the Indian States and die British Indian provbccs, the 
respective territories of which are frequently intricately inter¬ 
woven, coordination of traffic rules and regulations is an obvious 
necessity. The Motor Vehicles International Circulations Rules 
of 1931, issued by the Government of India under section fourteen 
of the Motor Vehicles Act, attempt to provide for this. The most 
useful provision is that those Indian States which have enacted 
the regulations of the Motor Vehicles Act as a State law arc 
granted in British Indian provinces the same reciprocity in matters 
of licensing, registration, etc., as exists between the provinces 
inter xc. But further co-ordination on an all-India basis was £cU 
to be essential, and the Government of India have therefore 
appointed a Road Rail Inquiry Committee whose report is shordy 
expected. Its recommendations are to form the basis for the con¬ 
sideration of further action in which it is anticipated that British 
India as well as the States will participate. The action already 
taken in certain Indian States is, therefore, of importance also 
beyond their borders. Hyderabad has recently enforced a number 
of practical measures for the co-ordination of rail and road traffic 
and the State railways have themselves organized certain motor 
services. These include a monopoly line of some 240 miles of 
district roads worked from depots at Narket Palti, a village about 
31 miles from Hyderabad on the main road to Musaltpatam, and 
at Kazipet. Suburban services between Hyderabad and Secun¬ 
derabad are also being worked in competition with privately 
owned buses. The capital cost of the scheme has been estimated 
at over four and a half lakhs of rupees. The services arc reported 
to be gaining in popularity and the receipts already cover the 
expenditure. 

In Mysore two important developments have taken place, and 
a special Motor Transport Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Charles Todhuntcr, k.C,s.i., has just issued an Interesting 
report in which it makes comprehensive recommendations. 
Since the passing of the Mysore Motor Vehicles Regulation of 
1928 the State law has been brought in conformity with that 
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Gbtauimg in the British Indian provinces. SnbndiAry jnacteis arc 
dealt with by rules, issued by the State Government under the 
Regulation. Whilst the relation of licen^g and similar 
matters follows established practice, the provisions to ensure co- 
ordination between rail and road transport and the basis of taxa¬ 
tion are in advance of the practice chaining either in Britisb 
India or in Great Britain, '^e prindple of taxation include an 
exdsc duty which for hackney coaches is based on seadng capadty 
and for lorries on the unladen weight, whilst vehicles provided 
with pneumade tyres pay on a lower scale than those without. 
In this way a far more radonai reladon is established between 
road usage and the incidence of the tax than under the horse¬ 
power tax in force in this country. The problem of regulating 
and restnenng compeddon between railways and road vehicles, 
without discouraging the development of motor transport on 
routes where no rail way fad I i ties exist, is solved by a combinadon 
of several measures. First of all the mileage cess payable by buses 
is doubled, aird that for lorries increased by fifty per cent., on ail 
routes which compete with railways. Secondly, the issue of fresh 
licenses for buses on such conv^dtive roads is restricted. A 
curious, but very practical, regulation is the prohibition of any 
pssenger motorius, plying on competitive routes, to leave a tovvn 
where there is a railway station between one hour before and one 
flour after the departure of a train. Finally, special measures 
prevent the compcddve running of buses on festivals or jatra 
occasions, and at the same time encourage the Railway Depart- 
ment to run extra trains as well as to subsidize terminal bus 
services in coii;unction with these trains on such special occasions. 

Space prevents our following the report in detail in its interest' 
iog recommendations, or to indicate more fully the extent to 
which the building of roads and the provision of motor transport 
facilities have been developed in Mysore. SulHcc it to say that 
in all these matters the example of Mysore contains many points 
which might be usefully considered in making arrangements in 
other parts of India. It is, therefore, satisfactory to learn that 
the Government of India’s Road-Rail Inquiry Committee has 
given special comlderadon to the developments in Mysore in 
drawing up its own conclusions and recommendations. 


Conti wtTT of Policv in Baboha 

The annual Administration Reports of the Stare of Baroda con¬ 
tinue to be models of a pleasant economy in words coupled with 
art adequate supply of lucid information. The financial year 
153***93^ was, in Baroda as almost everywhere else, marked by 
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the adverse effect of economliC condidons on the State rcvcniiCj, 
as well as on public prosperity. The fall in agricultural prices 
and their results continued to doniinaie the financial posidon of 
the State, the total receipts falling to 149^ lakhs in 1931-1932 as 
compared with respectively 359 and 2^ lakhs in the preceding 
two years. Against this the aggrerate expenditure was main¬ 
lined at approximately the same fipne as in 1930-1931—viz., 
just below 139 lakhs—with the result that even the year under 
review ended with a small surplus of loj iakhs compared with 
over ao^ and 22^ lakhs in the previous two years. 

But although the financial situation rendered a curtailing of the 
aggregate expenditure inevitable, skilful administration enabled 
this pruning to be restricted to such departments as Land Revenue, 
Palace Upkeep, etc., so that expenditure could be maintained in 
accordance with the settled policy on nation-building activities 
such as agricultural research and development, education, ^ 
operation, sanitation, and others of public benefit. Nothing is, 
perhaps, more striking in these annual surveys of the State activi¬ 
ties in Baroda than the perseverance with which the main lines of 
the general policy continue to be adhered to, whatever events the 
years may bring. In this steady pursuit of certain great aims it 
will not be unreasonable to see the guiding impulse which 
Baroda's famous ruler has instilled into the policy of his Govem- 
ment, a policy which throughout his long reign has always been 
directed towards the physical and cultural advancement of his 
people. 

Agricultural development continued to be stimulated by the 
work of the three experimental farms which the State operates 
id the Baroda, Mebsana, the Amrcli districts respecrivdy and 
of the Makarpura dairy and cattle brcedinig farm. By local propa¬ 
ganda, supported by agricultural and catdc shows, practical 
assistance is given to the farmers, whilst the annual conferences 
and the participation by the State in the work of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research enable those responsible for 
guiding these activities to keep abreast of the latest scientific 
developments in this field. During the year under review special 
attention was devoted to the combating of “ root rot in cotton, 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee having delegated important 
work in this respect to the Baroda authorities, a special grant for 
3 two years* programme being made for this purpose. As in 
other States, so in Baroda, the possibilities in regard to the cul¬ 
tivation of sugar cane and the making of sugar arc being seriously 
studied. The great quantities of cane sugar which are normally 
being imported into India from fava arc obviously considered as 
being in the nature of a needless anomaly. Bearing in mind the 
enormous consumption of sugar by India's largely vegetarian 
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population, and the fact that many parts of the country ore as 
suitable to the growing of cane as Java, it seems only reasonable 
that definite efiorts should be made in this direction. In view of 
the great experience of the Dutch in this held, and the fact that 
Java cannot, in the long run, expect to remain the main source 
for the supply of cane sugar to India, it may well be asked 
whether it would not be in the interests of the Dutch, as of India, 
to join bands in establishing, by combined capital and combined 
technical skill, that sugar industry in India, which should have 
been built up long ago, and which is bound to arise before many 
years pass. 

Industry received a further impetus by the addition of two 
cotton mills to the fifteen already in operation in the State, 
although some of these worked short time during the year. It 
is interesting to observe that of the 70,000 bales of cotton con¬ 
sumed in tlicse mills about 58,000 consisted of Indian cotton. 
In other fields of industrial enterprise progress was limited, 
but the fact that several applicadons were roicivcd for the acquisi¬ 
tion of land for factory purposes indicates a growing interest 
which an improvement in world economic condidons cannot fail 
to stimulate. The varied acdvibes of the Baroda Government in 
promoting industry should, therefore, gmduallv bear fruit. 

Education, not only on the widest attainable basis, but on lines 
likely to pr^uce bsdng results, has, as is well known, been a 
matter of permanent concern to the Government of Baroda 
throughout the long reign of its present ruler. Before 1871 
there was no Education Department at all, nor any State-owned 
schools. Even by the dme the present Maharaja assumed full 
powers, in t88t, there were only 180 primary schools with 7,465 
pupils. In 1893—^foity years ago be it noted—compulsory educa- 
don w'as introduced as an experimental measure in the Amreli 
district. It was gradually extended, until in 1906 it was applied 
to the w'holc State. At the end of the finantial year 
tite total number of educational jnsdtudons was 2,643 
total number of pupils attending them 253,664, an increase of 
10,079 over the preceding year. Expenditure on educadon, 
which in 1908 barely reached eight lakhs, has steadily risen undl 
it aggregated some thirtyhve lakhs last year. The cducadonal 
organization now embraces 2,545 vernacular schools, including 
training colleges for men and for women and technical schools, 
and 98 schools in which English is taught in addition to the 
vernaculars. These latter include the college, 23 high schools for 
boys and one for girls, and 73 Anglo-vemacular schools. The 
difHcult problem of educating the children of the forest tribes 
and backward races is being slowly but sensibly approached by 
special board schools in appropriate centres. 
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But cducarion at school is of little abiding value unless its use 
can be maintained after the leaving ^c. To prevent the lapse 
into illiteracy after leaving school is in all parts of India the real 
problem that has to be faced- In Baroda it is being solved by the 
provision of libraries scattered not only throughout the cities, but 
as far as possible in the villages. In addition to the Central 
Library in fiaroda City, which comprises lending, rcfcrencct and 
Mahila libraries, as well as a newspaper room and a children's 
playroom, there are 45 libraries in other towns and 818 in villages, 
whilst 152 villages not yet provided with libraries have reading 
rooms. At the end of last year out of the total population of 
Baroda of 2,443,007 over 65 per cent, were wichm reach of a 
library, that is to say the whole of the population of the towns 
and about 56 per cent, of the village population. It has been 
ascertained that there is no appreciable lapse into iUitciacy after 
leaving school in those villages where there are libraries. Hence 
the Government of the State has settled upon the policy of pro* 
viding every village w'hcre there is a school with a bbrary. At 

{ >rcscnt there are sail 418 villages which have schools but no 
ibrary. From this year on the fiaroda Government has decided 
to establish 100 new libraries every year. In this way it e^cpects 
at the end of the sixth year to have supplied every suitable village 
with at least one library as well as improved those which exist. 
The result of these well planned measures over a long period has 
been to raise the degree of literacy among the population of 
Baroda beyond the average for the whole of Gujerat, including 
the British Indian parts—namely, to 209 per mille (of all ages over 
5 years) for Baroda State compared with 163 for North Gujerat 
and 196 for South Gujerat. In fiaroda City literacy amounts to 
408 per mille. In the State as a whole, although its population 
includes, as mentioned, certain backvvard forest tribes and others, 
one in three males and one in thirteen females can read and 
write. Among the city populations these proportions arc even 
higher. For males they vary from 584 to 482 per mille and for 
females from 294 mille of the population of each sex 

over seven years of age.* 

In order to afford a comparison in regard to the results 
achieved by the educational efforts of Baroda State it may be 
worth while to compare the number of literates in the State— 
viz., 209 ^r 1,000 inhabitants (over 5 years of age) with the 
corresponaing figures for British Indian provinces (Burma not 
included) which range from 50 for Bihar and Orissa to 163 for 
Delhi, with no for Bengal as the second best. Of the other 
Indian States only Travancorc and Cochin exceed ^e achicv'c- 
ment of Baroda, Mysore being the third in the list with a literacy 

* Biirodap CccLSUi Egur-e^^ 193!, 
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figure of 106 per mille. As for the knowledge of EogSish by 
the male portion of its people, Baroda State with 28 per miUc 
runs Bombay's 31 close and exceeds the 26 of Madras, whilst 
the figure for Baroda City of 166 per thousand compares with 
153 for Bombay City. The Government of Baroda may therefore 
look with satisfaction not only upon the generosity of the support 
it has constantly given to popular education, but also upon the 
practical results w^ch these efforts have achieved. 

Gwalior: Census Facts 

One after the other the 1931 Census reports of die Indian States 
arc being published, gradn^Iy fitting the details of Indian India 
into the general picture of that subcontinent. Among the latest 
reports which have become available is that of the Gwalior 
Census. It derives special interest from the fact that, whilst it is 
signed by the Gwalior Census Commissioner, Mr, Rangi Lai, its 
proofs have been read by Colonel Sir Kailas Haksar, c.i.e. The 
conclusions and reasons for drawing them bear in many parts 
the obvious impress of the broad views and wide experience of 
that statesman. The special feature of this report would seem to 
lie in the somewhat unusual light w'bich it throws on certain 
problems common to India as a whole, but the development of 
which docs not everywhere proceed along parallel lines. 

The total population in the State has fluctuated rather violendy 
since the 1881 Census was taken. Although it has generally 
maintained itself between 3 and 3^ millions, aggregating at the 
last count 3,523,070, it showed an increase over the previous 
decade of as much as 13-9 in 1891 and a drop of 12*7 the follow¬ 
ing Census, In 1931 the net gain during the ten years reached 
just over lo per cent. The growtii and decline of the capital, 
Lashkar, has been even more erratic. After reaching 104,000 in 
1891 its population dropped to 56,000 in 1911, increasing to 
80,000 in 1921 and to 86,767 at the last Census. This increase of 
some 8 per cent, comparcf, as regards some neighboiuing cities, 
with increases of 36‘S for Indore, 24-5 for Ujjain, 23-8 for Agra, 
19-9 for Jaipur and 19-2 for Baroda during the decade prior to 
1931, It is obvious that plague or influenza epidemics alone 
could not account for such a marked difference, and the conclu¬ 
sion chat it is due to railway developments, which made Lashkar 
at first an important terminus and subsequently a mere inter¬ 
mediate station with little scope for industrial or commerdai 
advancement, seems wcU justified. 

Another interesting observation contained in the report relates 
to the peponderance of males over females in the population, a 
phenomenon which is, of course, general in India. An analysis 
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of the hgurcs according to C 45 tes shows that there would appear 
to be ground for the conclusion that " the lower the caste the 
greater is its number of females.'* While the castes at the lower 
end of the scale show an almost even proportion of the sexes, 
the Rajputs, Brahmans, Banks, and Maiathas at the other end 
of the scale disclose a startling excess of males.*’ This leads 
the rapfsorfcnr to the conclusion that " it seems that the sex ratio 
at birch and duration of life are both transmissible characteristics 
which arc passed on from generation to generation—^jtist as 
stature, nose, and eye or hair colour'-w'ith a relatively high degree 
of precision.” 

On the subject of juvenile marriages the Indian Census reports 
published so far generally tend to an expression of the opinioin 
that there has been an increase in juvenile marriages during the 
previous decade. A close scrutiny of the figures for the various 
arc groups in Gwalior leads to the conclusion that the method 
of collecting information on this subject in connection with that 
adopted for ascertaining the ages of the individuals has affected 
the resulting figures, with the consequence that these arc to be 
considered as “entirely misleading,’* in so far as they suggest 
that among all religions there has been an enormous increase in 
the marrians of children in the 5- to lO'ycar age group. The 
wnier of the report holds that there is adequate evidence that 
recent legislation against child^narriage has had no effect in 
hastening the marriages of immature persons towards the close 
of last decade, and that this may, in fact, be taken as an indi¬ 
cation of “ the existence of a general feeling in favour of later 
marriage.” Whilst tt may be yet too early to draw any definite 
conclusions on this point, one can more readily accept that “ the 
^onomic deprusion appears to be a considerable factor in reduc¬ 
ing the propordon of early marriages.” 

On the interesting question of the changes which arc taking 
place in the <astc system the report observes that “ there arc clear 
signs that this ancient insdtution is dropping piece by piece its 
heavy armour of form and formula.*’ Even among the orthodox 
sections of the Hindu community the emphasis is said to be 
moving from the non-essential to the essential aspects of the 
system, while the introduction of Western innovations is stated 
to have produced a tendency “ which finds vigorous expression 
in extendve caste displacements.” Widespread sympathy with 
the position of the lower classes, combined with "the effects of 
education on Western lines, the increased facdidcs for travel and 
similar influences arc kindling new hopes in the masses and 
hardening their determinarion to break through social barriers. 

“ The inference," states the report, “ may safely be drawn that 
the social and psychological bases of the Hindu caste system have 
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been rudely shaken/' Coming from such a source the statement 
is of special interest. 

Bkavnacar: Recent Progress 

Wilt its 2,961 Muarc miles and a population of just oyer 
500,000 Shavoagai is one of the most important States of Kathia¬ 
war. As its Census report for 193T discloses, only 43, per cent, of 
its area is cultivable and the whole of it is in use. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, to find that of its population, which incrca^d 
from about 400,000 in 1872 to its present figure, an increasing 
proportion lives in towns. Whilst the percentage of the urban 
population was 26-8 in iSSr, it is now 30 5 Even so, the farmer’s 
struggle for life is no easy one, and his indebtedness correspond¬ 
ingly burdensome. A committee of inquiry which was appointed 
to investigate this question delivered itself of an able report which 
disclosed a disturbing state of affairs. The number of i{fieduts 
free from debt was only half that of those who were in debt, 
and as many as 30 per cent, of the total number of farmers were 
stated to be " hopelessly involved in debt, and their condition 
such as to give cause for grave anxiety.” Here the matter might 
have remained, as such matters frequently do after rccommcnda- 
dons have been made. Not so in Bhavnagar, where the thorny 
problem was energetically tackled on the basis that the cultivator 
” should be liberated from the economic tx>ndagc of the money¬ 
lender,” whilst the latter should at the same time be equitably 
treated. A system was organized under which existing obliga¬ 
tions could be investigated at the joint request of the f^hedut and 
the money-lender in accordance with rules similar to those of 
the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act. After reducing the amount 
due to equitable dimensions, the Darbar discharged the f{hedtit’s 
debts by distributing the total amount of the liability so fixed 
pro rata among the farmer’s creditors in full settle men L At the 
time the Census report went to press the cultivators of three dis¬ 
tricts had in this way been completely freed from debt to money¬ 
lenders, their resulting obligation to the State being brought within 
reasonable limits. Operations in other districts arc proceeding to 
similar effect. This bold and constructive policy by the Bhavnagar 
Government cannot fail to react favourably upon the condition 
of the pcisaniry. As those directly engaged in the " exploitation 
of animals and vegetation,” together with their dependents, 
represent 56-2 per cent, of the total population, the measure is of 
widespread importance. 

In addition to this direct furthering of the interests of the 
agricultural populatiou, the State’s fostering of the cooperative 
movement, its facilities for the sinking of wells, and its attention 
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to the creadort of railway comniunicationa have a benefida] effect 
ia similar directions, Bbavnagar owns its own railway system 
which intersects every district and, with the exception of a small 
tract between Mahuva and Tala|a, endrclcs the whole of the 
State. The construedon of these lines has increased the aggre¬ 
gate milage from aiy miles in 1921 to y\i\ miles in 1931. As 
regards industries in the State, the nuinwr of cxitton looms in 
oj^radon increased from 337 in 1921 to 727 in 1931, and that of 
spindles from 19,600 to 29,138. But it is a disheartening indica- 
don of the drop in world prices to End that, whereas the produc- 
don of yarn rose in the last decade in sveigbt from 830,000 lb, 
to 2,2 million pounds, its aggregate value only appredaied from 
ten lakhs of rupees to not quite founcen. Similarly, the cloth 
output grew in weight from to over 2,8 million pounds, but 
its value only from twenty-four to 254 lakhs of rupees. In any 
event it shows that when economic condidons improve the cotton 
industry in the State will be able and ready to reap its share of 
the benefit. 

In connection with the remarks quoted above from the Gwalior 
Census report on the relation between sex and caste, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Bhavn^ar report also draws attention to 
the fact that "on the whole it may be surmised that masculinity 
is found to be greater in the higher and lower in the descending 
social and economic groups." On the subject of child marriagw 
the report concludes towards an obvious change in the former 
attitude of the people towards infant and early marriages." 
Educated public opinion among the people in the State “ has 
during the part deccnnitim rallied all its support in favour of 
late marriages,*’ and the Darbar " took the necessary initiative to 
recognize it by p^ing the Child and Old Age Marriages Preven¬ 
tion Act of 1930," by which it fixed the minimum ages for mar¬ 
riage at 14 for girls and rS for boys. Altogether the Bhavna^ 
^nsus report, in addition to supplying much detailed informa¬ 
tion, gives some Interesting indications of the vigorous and states¬ 
manlike policy which the ruler of the State is following in his 
attempts m improve both the economic and social condition of 
his people. 
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THE INDIAN REFORMS AND THE PEASANTRY 
By Stanley Rice 

{Author of " The Challeage of Asia," " Life of the 
ftfaharaia of Bar^a," etc!) 

To Lord Curzon is attributed the saying that India is ruled by the 
district officers. The phrase has far-reaching implications, The 
Government of India may direct policies of high finance and 
military defence; ProvinctM Governments may sanction scheincs 
of importance or reject them and may issue orders affecting in¬ 
directly the lives of the people; legislative assemblies may enact 
measures, wise or foolish > according as they arc gifted with fore¬ 
sight and imagination, or may in the stress of political passion 
obstruct those that are evidently necessary. But the district officer 
is bound up with the intimate life of the villagers. It is to him 
that they look and have been taught to look for the just arbitra¬ 
tion of their little disputes, for the merdes of remission when the 
seasons arc bad, for the improvement of their roads and water¬ 
courses, for the development of their schools, and ultimately for 
the protection of life and property. In no civilized country, 
perhaps, does the supervision or the Government officer descend 
to such petty detail; in no cidlized country have the peasants 
greater recourse to authority in small matters. And in no 
dvilized country docs the subordinate staff conform so dosdy 
to the temper of its chief, A vigorous officer creates a vigorous 
staff; weakness and laxity arc reficctcd throughout the distnet 
administration, To do no more than you need is the natural 
tendency of human nature, cspedally of human nature working 
under tropical conditions; but it is a tendency that can be, and 
more often than not is, cotrected by a high sense of public duty, by 
an intense pride in the work, and by pardonable ambition. From 
this it is evident that what matters to the masses is not so much 
the composition of the legislature as the character of the executive, 
And since that is in rapid process of Indianizarion which has not 
so far produced any cataistiophic results to the people, or, con¬ 
versely, since during that process a by no means negligible pro¬ 
portion will remain in the hands of Englishmen, it might be con¬ 
cluded that the new constitution, which touches neither of these 
aspects of the district executive, will not seriously affect the masses 
at all. Those who oppose the reforms on the ground that in 
surrendering control to Indian hands we are guil^ of betraying 
the masses and the “sacred trust'' which wc have assumed for 
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their welfare, cannot be supposed to overlook these considera¬ 
tions, and, in truth, if that were die whole story, there would be 
no more to be said« But it is not the whole story. 

In the first place, if the district staff dance to the tunc of ihdr 
chief, it is also true that the district officer looks to his Govern¬ 
ment for support and for the rect^nition of his work, I do not 
mean by this that he is constantly looking out for approbation on 
the one hand or for promotion and honours on the other, Whai 
I am thinking of is rather the evidence of a real interest in the 
affairs of the district, of the reaIi2ation of the efforts of the officer 
on behalf of the people and of his recommendations for rheir 
welfare. Nothing is more heardircaklng, nothing is better calcu¬ 
late 10 stifle enthusiasm, than an attitude of indifference, an 
attitude which says, “ Do as you please, we don't care,** or, on 
the other hand, an attitude which, like Mcphistophclcs, staU 
varneint^ which insdncdvcly says “ no ** to every proposal, well or 
ill conceived, in the bchef that to refuse shows greater independ¬ 
ence than to accept. If this attitude should manifest itself—and 
whether it will or no is a matter of speculation according to in¬ 
dividual temperament rather than of proof, argument, and evi- 
dcncc—it cannot but result in a certain apathy or disillusionment 
which will react eventually upn the welfare of the people. 

Secondly, there is a tendency to procrastination. Governments, 
like the mills of God, have a habit of grinding slowly, and some¬ 
times they grind exceeding small; but there arc other times when 
a manv is laid aside “for further consideration,'* which in 
less polite English means that it is put off from day to day and 
from week to week without any consideration at all, because the 
authority whose business it is to “ consider '* can never arrive at 
any conclusion. But this habit of procrastination can easily 
develop into a habit of inaction. You appoint a committee to 
report on a large question, perhaps comprising many important 
factors; you receive the report and you agree "in principle," 
rejecting this and accepting that. But as nothing can be done 
wi^out money, you put off the final action till a period, known 
as financial stringency," has passed. No one knows when it 
will pass, and in the meantime the unfinished file remains to dis- 
figure the returns and to undergo slowly ihc process of disintegra¬ 
tion. At last, when everyone has forgotten its very existence, it is 
quietly transferred to the record room and there decently buried. 
Now a report which contains recommendations approved in 
principle cannot be altogether without value and therefore the 
shelving of it cannot but be, however indirectly, to the people's 
disadvantage. 

There is a natural indinanon in many men—perhaps in most— 
to avoid really hard thinking; the mental effort involved is far 
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greater than any comincnsurate physical effort. A man who wilt 
cheerfully trudge over the fields and through the jungles, in 
search of snipe or bear, or in the execution of his duty, will often 
shrink from the task of applying his mind thoroughly and 
honestly to some difficult prrwlem. This tendency, perhaps in¬ 
herent in human nature, has been said by a distinguished Indian 
to be specially characteristic of Indians—a tendency so marked 
that if not resisted consciously and connnualty it may gain the 
upper hand. If that be nue, one may expect to see a good deal 
of this kind of relegadon to Umbo of problems which ought to 
be grappled with. The structure of the Hindu religion is pluloso- 
phic; it was bom and evolved in India; it is not, like Christianity, 
an importation from a foreign land, modified and transformed 
by a new environment, and it may therefore be supposed to em¬ 
body the genius of the Hindu people. They arc familiar with its 
dialectic, and they are, as It were, nurtured upon discussion and 
argument. It is difficult for the Western mind, filled with the 
practical solution of material things, altogether to apprcdaie this 
umatc tendency to discuss. But in matters of administration too 
much discussion obscures the issues. There is a well-known story 
of a certain Viceroy who, confronted with a portentous hie con¬ 
taining opinions, cross opinions, arguments, cotnments, recom¬ 
mendations and perhaps recriminations, closed the whole thing 
with the two words “ Drop it.” That, it is not improbable, may 
be the fate of many a salutary measure under the new constitution. 

Thirdly, there is, doubdess owing partly to inexperience and 
partly to an inclination to think on too small a seme, a certain 
prudence which is apt to degenerate into tirnidity. The biggest 
schemes in India—schemes which have brought prosperity to 
thousands—have been die outcome of courage; some have been 
failures, and failure always brings with it some obloquy; some, 
like the Punjab colonics, have been conspicuously successful, but 
the question one asks is this; Would these schemes now have 
been sanctioned at all by Indian ministers, fearful of accepting 
the responsibility, conscious of their own Inexperience, not per¬ 
haps quite sure of reports, and anxious to do nothing which 
would imperil their political prospects with the electorate? If 
not, India will be the poorer. It is not an easy matter to spend the 
people's money on schemes which promise no immediate advan¬ 
tage and which may turn out to yield no advantage at all. No 
one can justly blame a lack of courage which may after all be only 
prudence, just as nobody should in reason praise rashness which, 
though unjusdiicd by every canon of good gwemment, happens to 
be successful. That is the difficulty of administration; of two 
courses to choose the better. Either may be pbusibly adopted; 
either may lead to success or failure. 
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Yet, in spite of these tendencies, the Swaraj Governments of the 
more advanced Indian States have man^d to rule without iti' 
justice to their populations and without seriously falling behind 
their neighbours in Bridsh India« Such inferiority as there may be 
is due largely to two causes; the lack of money and the lack of 
credit. In such States as I am thinking of the will to govern well is 
quite apparent; the general condition of the States has improved 
past belief since the last century. If it be peimittcd to quote from 
oneself a catalogue of misdeeds, “in 1823 the ruler of Udaipur 
was * a man of no character, addicted to ridous habits and low 
pursuits.* ... In i86y the State of Jodhpur was on the brink of 
rebellion owing to general misgovernment. In 1837-38 such was 
the state of disorganizatioD in Indore that the British Government 
was forced to intervene, . .. About f8^o so bad were the aflairs 
of Kolhapur that * misrule could scarcely have reached a greater 
pitch/ ’’ and finally came the climax in 1&73 of the deposition of 
Mulhar Rao in Baroda. Such a catalogue is unthinkable now. 
Everywhere we End hospitals established; everywhere there arc 
Courts of Justice, not always of the British type; in all States that 
lay claim 10 good government education is fostered, the peasantry 
are cared for, veterinary science and co-operative societies have 
made headway, and there arc tolerable roads and perhaps rail¬ 
ways. The smaller States cannot aBord so much, but they too, 
where the ruler understands his business, have made good progress. 
But the resources of a State arc limited and under an autocratic 
system credit must necessarily be restricicd. Hence it is that the 
personnel is inferior; hence it is that crying needs have to be 
postponed. In all such States the days of extravagant magnihccncc 
nave passed. 

If men the Indian States, the best of them, arc well governed, 
it is difficult to see why British India, with its infinitely greater 
resources, its superior talent, and the traditions of British institu¬ 
tions behind it, should not be at least as well governed under the 
new constitution. There remains, however, an undoubted risk. It 
will be noticed that in the advance of the States, each new step, 
especially those which depend on modern scientific development, 
has been imparted or copied from British India. Medical science 
(as understood in EuropeX veterinary science with improved 
methods of castration, cooperative credit, agricultural research- 
progress in these directions and others has been inspired by British 
India, and British Indian laws often serve as the model for State 
laws, if indeed they arc not adopted as they stand. Will there be 
the same initiative in future? Will the States look to British India 
as before for their accustomed lead? Nobody knows. Hie doubt 
is there; but it may be that the responsibility will itself beget the 
initiative and that the modem Indian, thrown back upon himself. 
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will develop qualities hitherto unsusjiected because hitherto un¬ 
used. 

And hnally there is the risk—a very insidious one—that in fits 
of econotny the quality of the personnel will deteriorate. Every 
Government is under the temptation to cut down the staff to the 
lowest possible, and to offer rewards below the standard of 
efficiency. It is not easy to decide to employ two men when 
perhaps one will do, or to fi* his pay at Rs. i,ooo when perhaps 
Rs. 500 would suffice. Hieh pay does not always ensure good 
government, and a huge staff is sometimes an unnecessary incubus; 
but adequate pay and an adequate staff are the first essendab of 
successful administration, The difficulty is always where to draw 
the line, and complaints are heard from departments that they 
cannot do the work well if Government refuses to increase the staff 
or insists on employing officers on clerks’ pay. It needs courage 
and foresight and wisdom to strike the happy mean which shall 
ensure that the work shall be adequately but not extravagantly 
done, to realize that work badly done had better not be done at all. 

In all these ways the new crmstituiion may react upon the life 
of the people, but to say that such things may happen b not to 
assert mat they will. At worst they would mean no more than 
that the rate of progress would be checked, that there would be 
some waste of money and of energy, and that there would, or 
might, be in consequence a loss of that confidence which is so 
necessary to good administration. But those who speak of the 
sacred trust and of the betrayal of the millions arc not thinking 
of these things. They are after all not fundamental. 

And it is in fundamentals, as we are assured, that the danger lies. 
First, of course, law and order. The Police, it is asserted, will 
loyalty trust their British officers and no one else and, with 
British control removed, they will become a party to the com¬ 
munal and religious strife of Moghul and Maratha days from 
which British rule has purged them. But is this accurate history? 
The Police Force is not like the Army—a body of men led into 
action by British officers with whom they are in close and often 
familiar contact every day and from whose bodily presence they 
may derive confidence and loyalty. They arc scattered all over 
the country and often many of them can hardly know their British 
superintendent by sight, if indeed the superintendent is British. 
They have often to act on their own initiative under an Indian 
inspector or even sub-inspector, and the talc of gallantry against 
odds and of injuries received certainly docs not suggest any special 
loyalty to some abstract authority many miles away, be be super¬ 
intendent or inspector-general. The Police, moreover, work fairly 
well in the States where there is no British inspitadon at all. Nor 
is it true to say that British rule has freed India from communal 
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faction and rcUgtouii animosities. The old days of Moghul rule 
were marked by fanatical insults by the conqueror to the religion 
of the conquer^ i and the uprising of the Marathas, which led to 
an onpire, was targely inspired by indignation at these insults. 
Since then communal taction has persisted, and relimousanimosity 
has shown itself in sporadic episodes, sometimes of no particular 
account, sometimes extending to loss of life and arson. In th^ 
latest days such anintosities have been intensified by political pas* 
sioo, and it is surely significant that this passion has burnt at its 
Aercest, not in Indian India—that is, the States—but in that very 
British India which is supposed to have been purged by British 
rule. 

Communal faction and religious animosity have in fact been 
aroused and kept alive by fear and uncertainty. When there are 
two communities, both deeply religious, but professing antagon¬ 
istic creeds, and each conscious of the past I have just sketched, 
IE is hardly astonishing that both should be afraid of an unknown 
future. When uncertainty comes to an end, and when fears m'c 
shown to be groundless, India will return to her normal ways; 
but as long as that uncertainty and therefore those fears exist, as 
long as problems remain to be solved, which some day must be 
solved, so long will these factions and animosities continue. That 
is a vicious circle. So long as there arc factions, the control of law 
and order must be withheld; so long as the control is withheld, 
factions will continue. The assumption appears to be that com¬ 
munal feeling is inherent in Mussulman and Hindu, and that 
therefore it is bound to continue on the same scale as we have 
lately been witnessing whctlicr the control of the Police is in 
British or in Indian hnnds, that as it has been kept within bounds 
by British officers and by them alone, it must necessarily get out 
of control in Indian hands. That again is a false assumption. 
Hindus and Mussulmans, as Sir Vemey Lovett has said, ordinarily 
live on amicable terms; it is only in times of excitement that 
rdtgious feelings arc stirred and then, it is true, the most trivid of 
sparks will serve to start a conflagration. The history of previous 
agitations confirm this. With the opening of a new era and with 
the subsidence of excitement, communal passion dies down, and 
the spark w'hicb then would have served to light the fire now 
splutters out unnoticed. 

But we must not overstate the case. As I have said before, the 
department is apt to take on the colour of its chiefs, and if the 
administration of the Police becomes lax, infirm, and inefficient 
it is quite likely that laxity, infirmity, and inefficiency will pervade 
the whole force, leading to disloyalty and the loss of morale. 
Communal rioting may break out unexpectedly, either because 
the Government docs something incredibly silly, or possibly 
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owing to something that has happened in a foreign country such 
as Egypt or Turkey or Japan. In such an event the Indian Police 
Force would be put on its mettle and the uncertaiaty of the 
outcome prohibits a too facile ^tunism. Indian opinion itself is 
not blind to the risk. But the risk must be weighed against the 
certainty^ and nothing is more certain than that if true autonomy 
is now denied to the Provinces, communal faction wil] continue 
if it does not increase. As for security to life and property against 
ordinary crime, that may be dismissed in a very few words. Not 
only IS the record of crime no higher in the States than in British 
Indui, but the great majority of criminal problems are worked 
out by Indian Police under Indian inspectors. The picture of the 
unfortunate peasant fleeing to the jungle because he has been left 
helpless to the mercy of thieves, robbers, and murderers is merely 
the fantasy of a lurid imagination. 

Secondly, law. If there is one department In which Indians 
have distinguished themselves and in which they have hitherto 
been given a chance to prove their capacity, it is the department 
of justice. Eminent lawyers have sat on the bench of me High 
Court; district judges there are in plenty. The vast majority of 
cases, both civil and criminal, arc tried by subordinate magistracy, 
by district Munsifs, by sub-judges, all of them without exception 
Indian. It is a system that has served well enotmb hitherto, and 
the changes in the constitution cannot possible ai^t the adminiS' 
tradon of justice to any appreciable extent. Here again the ex¬ 
perience of the States shows us that wherever the courts have been 
organized there is no complaint from the peasantry . Black sheep 
there will be in every flock; here and there a corrupt magistrate, 
now and again an uiefHcicni, lazy, weak, or eccentric jud^, but 
it will not do to condemn a whole class by its excepdons. If then 
it is not incompetence which arouses this special fear, we are 
driven back upon communal bias and corruprioD. 

When the Government is accused of betraying the masses, the 
bias of Hindu for Hindu, of Mussulman for Mussulman, of caste 
for its own members, is one of the chief heads of the indictment. 
There is sure to be favouritism, and favouritism nm merely of the 
kind which is thrown into the scale of two otherwise equal claims, 
but of that more unblushing kind, which, to gratify a kindred 
feeling, docs not hesitate at positive injustice. You cannot exorcise 
what is bred in the bone. You cannot expect a Mussulman to side 
with the inhdel, or the Brahman to give judgment against a 
Brahman, Hence will arise tyranny and oppression and the 
villager will become the plaything of prqudicc. Corrupdon and 
nepotism will aggravate inc situation until the lot of the unhappy 
man will be no better than that of the canaille of pre-rcvolurionary 
France. 
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The attitude of the orthodox towards the Untouchable problem, 
the working of the caste system which makes biood-brothers of 
its members, and the institution of the joint family, which substitutes 
the family for the individual, lend some colour to these gloomy 
prognostications. But it would be unfair to ignore the growth of 
a public spirit during the last ten or fifteen years. The sense of 
responsibility has been, or is being, gradually evolved through the 
successive aovanccs of the Morlcy-Minto and the MontagU'Chelms- 
ford Reforms. The signs arc not unhopeful. As an illustration, 
though not a proof of this, take this quotation front the latest 
report on Moral and Material Progress: “ Ministers of the Pro* 
vincial Governments have of late unquestionably displayed more 
courage and initiative with regard to education. , . , Munid' 
palides and local boards arc being entrusted with wider rowers, 
and many of them are exercising them wisely. Particularly satis¬ 
factory among recent developments has been the attention devoted 
to the educadon of children of the ‘ depressed classes.’” And if 
we may thus observe the growth of public spirit in the local boards 
which are manned by an inferior class of talent, may we not 
reasonably expect something more in the talented men who will 
be called upon to fill the cxecudvc posts in the new Government? 

And this development of public spirit has gone some way 
towards checking nepotism and corruption. Granted that the 
individualism of Europe finds it difficult to grasp that feeling of 
clanship which is inherent in caste, or to realize die implications 
of the joint family, cases are not unknown of flagrant scandals 
such as those which not long ago came to light in the Punjab. 
But flagrant nepotism and nagrant coirupdon arc as severely 
reprobated by Indians as by Englishmen. The corrupt officer in 
an Indian State will. If convicted, obtain as short shrift as his 
brother in British India. Of the petty kind of so-called bribery, 
which really amounts to nothing more than “dps,” that kind 
which according to custom is given to peons to obtain, or at 
least on die occasion of, an interview with the great man, it 
would not be necessary to speak, were it not that too much is 
made of them by those who expect a higher standard in India 
than they exact in England. Corruption among lower officials 
there is and always will be, though it is not more conspicuous in 
the States than in British India and can hardly be counted 
amongst those evils from which Bridsh rule has freed the country. 

Lastly, there is the question of taxadon. When it is mc^e 
exactly determined what the new Government will cost it will 
be possible to say whether extra taxation will be needed and if so 
to what extent. Two things, however, are certain: (i) That if there 
are extra taxes they cannot but aHect the people indirectly, and 
(a) that no one, Bridsh or Indian, wants to ta.K the land directly 
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beyond its present burden. The periodic: settlements will recur, 
bringing with them the periodic revision of the land tax, based 
upon prices, but that is not a system peculiar to Indian barbarity. 
We need not be at pains to insist that the lot of the villager will 
in no wise be changed; we need not assume the mantle of the 
prophet and attempt to predict what no one can foresee. We may 
well admit, as has so often been admitted, that there are risks to 
be run, die greatest of which is the transference of law and order. 
But to represent the Indian as die natural enemy of his country¬ 
men, to insinuate that the peasantry are being thrown to the 
wolves, to su^st that the British and the British alone care for 
the villages, is neither fair to the Indian nor to the system of 
British rmc which has been patiently guiding him into mat path 
which he has now entered. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL 

The Gardep^ of Vision. By L. Adams Beck- (Benn,) 

{RreieureJ bf Stanlet Rice.) 

The transccndenul iwvcl mil probably nuke but a limited appeal to the 
a^^crage reader of fiction. Contider the liliesb a precept to which most 
ol us pay only bp service: we arc far tnorc likely to comldcr the speed 
limiL And when the language is that of Buddhism and the setting is 
Japn, the task of the author becomes even more difficuk. To anyone who 
IS entirely ignoraai of Buddhbni and its terminology much of the can- 
versafioit must be wdlnigb urnDtebigible. Here b a typical passage, clearer 
than some to the average man or woman, taken at random and as it 
happens from the love-letter of the dying hero to his beloved: "I who 
have known iatari know that for me there is no icbinh^ The weary round 
is ovcTi. I behold the Clear Light which burns away all earthly illustom 
You are Life and Light as L ^d because there b no place where you can 
end or I begiu^ t summon you to the knowledge of the FormlcsSj the Desire- 
less^ the Utterly Dcslrabk in which is neither changie nor division/* 

Yee the bfKjk was worth doing^ It is an attempt—a not unsuccessful 
atGempC—to introduce the casual reader to the more intimate knowledge 
of the East, to seduce him from the commonplaces that India worships 
idols and b caste-ridden^ that Japan consists chiefly of cherry blosscim and 
geishas and Buddhist monks^ and that both countries have a veneer of 
Western civilisadon which from the nature of the ease must be all to the 
good, if only it goes deep enough and b not too delicate to show die slightest 
scratch. 

1 suppose that a theme^ as opposed to a plot, re^uira that the light and 
shadows shall be in high relief: What you are trying to do is convince 
your reader in the manner of an advocatei not to charm him by the method 
of a portrait painter. Judged by the latter standard^ the books secens over¬ 
drawn. A young English girl, Tasuia Brandon (whose name is |ustified by 
a far-olf strain of Indian blood) meets at the house of an English friend w^ho 
is a convert to Buddhism a young Japanese student from Oxford. She; 
belonging to the so-called smart set," takes au instant dislike to hira, 
avoids him wEen she can, and goes off to live her own life. The climax 
comes. She surrenders herself to a worthless man and her eyes are opened. 
She seeks to fly from her environment and is advised to find peace in 
Japn. So great is her dislike to the Japanese youth that, finding he U to 
be a fellow-traveller, she changes her boat; he, Erom a cfaivalrcHis recogni- 
ti<m of her dislike to him and in order to save her emhorassmeot, finds the 
same thing and does likewise. So after all they travel together, and before 
they reach Port Said they are on the verge of love. Arrived finally in 
Japan, she goes to a sort of monastery, or rather school foe the disdpltne 
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ot mind and body according to csotpric Buddhist pj-Mpti. There ihc h 
perfectly happy in the stmpk life " and grows ever more attached to her 
hero, Ito. But the serpent coma loin her happy Eden in the ihape of the 
man to whont she had given berscll^ There is a quarrel between him and 
ha ho throws him by his koowledge of ]tu-jucsu, and MaxwcH, firoiti the 
groundp shoots him with evenrtially fatal results. 

A summary of a story is bound to be inadequate, and the author may 
reasonably demur at the omission of what is really the core of the bexjk— 
the long sojourn in the garden of Arima* the Garden of Vision^ by which 
she is enabled gradnaJlyp through the mystical effects of the discipline of 
mind and body {for even the physical jiu-jutsu has ttJ esoteric meaning), 
to approach to, if not actually to achieve, Eiilightcnjiient+ That and the 
conmast between EasEern and Western dvilization. Yet the unenlightened 
niind, which has merely dabbled in the written word, cannot avoid a cer¬ 
tain scepdcLsm. If this school Is typically Japanese, whic arc we to mate 
of that race of determined Little men who, forced into the open by Ameri¬ 
can acdon, have bnilt up armies and navies, have established a formidable 
competition in trade, and won for themselves a foremosi; place as one of 
the world's great nations? Is it the author^s intention that these thin^ 
arc only the result of adopting an inferior civilization, or that they have 
bccD achieved by observing the Higher Law of Buddhism? In the sugges- 
don—unconscious, perhaps, but that Is the impression—that the typical 
life of London U garish* heede, vidoui* and essentially vulgar^ the author 
has, I think, possibly in zeal for the theme, overdrawn the pictme, except 
perhaps in the last particular. The simple life could have been had in 
England without flying for it to Japan. 

Nevertheless, the bewk provokes more thought than most of its kind. IF 
it goes too far in cxaldng the Oriental ideal at the expense of the West* 
it docs at least bring service to the East^ In that it shows the Tapanese, not in 
the usual garb of the Eastern villain intent on exploinog or injuring the 
heroic Englishman, nor as the man who has thrown on an ill-fitring cloak 
of Western lespectabEity over the nakedness of hU own Orientalism, but 
a* a man with high ideaU^ with al! the instincts of a gentleman, and with 
the innate love of culture which is seldom to be found in England and 
when found is coo often the subject of ridicule. Above all, this ix a book 
which is about the Japanese and not about some exotic European immigrants 
who happen m Jive in Japan and who are painted against a background 
of local colour. The book might almost be described as an essay in BuddhiEt 
transcendentalism thrown into the mcKre attractiA-e form of benon. 


FAR EAST 

CHiftA; Tm PjTTf Of It. By J. O- P. Bland* (Hcirttm&nn.) 8j. 6d. net 
(Rfviewcti Ay Bmc.-Gekejial C. D. Bkuce^ ai.e.) 

A book about China hy an author so fully equipped to write it as 
Mr, Jh O- P. Bland is something m be thankful for. many authors of 
Uiternlay books upon China and the Far East are qualified mainly by their 
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earnestness of purpose or their ability for research into sbndaitl works« 

There isj uxiiortuiiaidy, dd small proportiDQ of the reading public which 
ptefm to follow the prevajlixig fashion in its stiid^f of a peculiar questioo^ 
and to accept as proved fact thiMdes frequeatljr the outcome of a hmited 
and superficial knowledge. This book is essendallif a carefiJiy docu¬ 
mented proentation of facts as opposed eo theories about die Far In 

one seme, readers may be a Uttle disappointed, for Mr. Bland seems to 
have allowed himself to be cndced out of his way in an attempt to context 
the uDconvertibte. In other words, to engage in sotnewhat controversial 
discussion, and to waste gcnxl space when the same ought have been used 
with more advantage to hb readers by fillmg it with his own praedea] 
knowledge and experience. 

The author begins by showing how the elements of unrest and disorder, 
which came to the front in 1911, have evex since been greatly multiplied 
and encouraged, as the result of the wcU-mcant but misguided poli^ of 
and attempted condliatioa imposed on the Treaty Powers by 
the Washington Agreement of 19x2, The actual result of this policy has 
been that for a decade past> as has long been apparexit, China has not had 
any government capable of fulfilling the obUgadons which her representa¬ 
tives assumed at Washington in 19x2. Looking back over the course of 
events in China sbee the begieming of the present centuryi Mx. Bland 
traces the chief causes of the rapid demoraliaadon of the bciMly politic. He 
puts this demoralization down mainly to the over-sudden sulsdtudon of 
Western learning for the old ckssical system of education in 1905^ and to 
the violent indbcipUnc and chronic unrest displayed by the new genera¬ 
tion of scholars. Here are some of the disruptive forces which China's 
ptriarchal civilizadon was unable to rtslsL These new Western and 
republican polidcal ideas could not possibly be adapted suddenly to m 
deep-fOoied social system, Thai the race will m dme find an issue out 
of ill present afflictions cannot," Mr, Bland tbinkSp " be doubted, but the 
length of time required^ and the amount of luBcring which the masses 
must endure In the meanwhile, are matters in great mcasiue dependem 
upon the collective wisdom and good will of the Powers chiefly coocerned^ 
upon their sympadicdc understanding of the Chinese people’s real needs, 
and upon the substitution of realism for idealism in concerdng measures 
ID protect thor helplessness through the necessary period of adjustment 
and recofuifuction." 

Here in a jiutshcH is the gospel of salvadnn which alone can set China 
on her feet again. Whether the Great Powers chiefly cDncerned arc imh: 
themselves within measurable distance of suecumbing, temporarily, to the 
disruptive social and economic jnfluences of otir tnodern system of Western 
dvill^ation remains 10 be seem In any case, sticb sympathetic assistance 
as can be offered to China by the Powers has today to run the gaundei of 
being accepted or refused by at least three political parties condnuaUy 
cpiarrelling among themsdves—the parties are those who repr-escnc the 
Northern, Southern, and Central aoncs of that unfortunate country. 

in ChapEcT a, " The Washington Conference and After/^ the author out¬ 
lines the new trend of American Pacific policy afeer ihc Washington Com 
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fcTcflcc of This is a chapter of cxceptioiial intetesi for, in 

Bland’s opinioo, America has been maioljf responsible for the institution 
of a Far Easicro policy which haj led the world astray- “ InasmticH," says 
the author, "as Amcries't Far Eastern policy has now become the para- 
mount facBor in the immediate and future problems of that r^on, let ui 
briefly consider the genesis, leiKdencics, and tmplkatioftt of that policy. ’ 
Mr. Bland goes on: " The significance of the Washington Conference was 
twofold, h was, in the first place, an outward and visible sign of the 
American nation’s consciousness of its new rfik of predominance in world 
affairs; in the second place, it inaugurated a new alliance of the Powers, in 
substitution for that ol the Anglo-Japanese alliance pledged under American 
initiative, to a pobey of non-interference and patient conciliation in Chin a. 
To those who have followed and are following carefully the trend of events 
in China and Manchuria, the results of this policy are plain to see, 

Mr, Bland coannues, " The effect of the Treaties and Agreements signed 
(at Washington) by the four and nine Powers respectively concerned, was 
pracdcalty an intimation to the world in general, and to Japan in par¬ 
ticular, of America’s intention to establish a moral guardianship over 
Oiina. and, by virtue thereof, to challenge Japan’s position of ascend¬ 
ancy in Manchuria and Mongolia,” Here, again, is plain-speaking, but 
many readers who have followed the course of American policy viS‘i‘vii 
China during the time the Kiiomintang Nationalist Government has been 
in power will agree with Mr, Bland. 

Another chapter of great inteiesi to anyone endeavouring to understand 
ihe effects of the impact of the West upon the people of China is Chapter 5, 
“The Missionary Factor,’’ The present disruptive influences of this im¬ 
pact can hardly be gainsaid, even if their future effect may in the end toio- 
peosate for the harm already accomplished, Continoing his survey of 
various fiiciDfS to which he desires to call particular attention, Mr, Bland 
discusses in Chapters 6 and 14 such leading questrons as China s Modern 
Students, C-m China be Westemiaed, The Question of Manchuria, and 
Geneva and the Far EaiL On all these matters He has something original 
to say. In Chapter 15, " A Survey of Realities," readers may find informa- 
lion which may interest them as much as anything in the book, for in the 
Survey of Realities is to be found a condensed account of certain main 
events during the last decade in China, This chapter illustrates only too 
well the sub-dtle of Mr. Bland’s present book. The chapter is a sad record 
of opportunities missed and realities shirked. 

In the final chapter die reader is given the conclusions the author feels 
called upon to draw from the earlier chapieis, '* The process of demoraliza¬ 
tion (in China) has gone so far,” writes Mr. Bland, " that only by a 
benevolent intervention of the friendly Powers can final nun and disinte- 
grarion be averted.” Which few readers, having an intimate acquaintance 
with the past and present conditioD of the country, will be likely 10 deny. 
But they will probably ask by what means is any kind of ititerventioft, 
benevolent or otherwise, to be put in force today? If China was fcpcsenied 
by a unified Government—which she is not—confessedly in sore distress, 
ready to accept foreign advisers and to give such experts honestly a free 
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hand to carry out whai ihty advU«« there would be lomc hope o^ ao 
eventual if not a speedy reorganiiadon. But wiih not one but at kait 
three separate poiiticaL parties to he cousulted aad placated, ^^beaevokut 
Intervention,"' even in its most proiuisiiig form, will not easily be achieved. 

Mr. BlandV latest hook can be confidently recommended to everyone 
interested in one of the niosi vital poblems of the day. 


L'HisToiaE nt^LOMATiouf DE LA CtiiNE PE?ins 1919. By P- Wou, Docteur 
en droit de I'Universiin de Bordeaux. (Paris: U&rame Arthur 
Rousseau.) 

{Ripieufed by Bho.^ekeial C D. Bhitce, c.a.e.) 

Mr. Wou*s boot, rHistalrc diplt}matii}ue de ia ChirtCf is a carefully com¬ 
piled account of China's attempts to get rid of the so-calJcd unequal"" 
treaties with foreign nadous. Also of how China endeavoured to force the 
jest of the world lo accept her, polidcally and otherwise, upon a footing of 
perfect equality with the Great Powers. 

As everyone mtere^ted is aware, a beginniog was made in when 
China informed the Powers of her intention to abrogate all the “ unequal" 
treaties and to conclude new treaties “ on the bask of equality and mutual 
jTCspesct for leiritorial sovereignty as the most pressing problem of the 
prirscnt time.'' 

The Nationalist Government of 191^ began this nodficatio]! in the follow¬ 
ing words: Now that the unificadoo of Chjna is an accomplished 
fact. . , /* It then proceeded to slate that (i) **all the unequal treadcs 
between the Republic oE China and odicr couDuics, which have already 
expired, shall be ipw facto abrogated and new treaties shall be concluded/^ 
(a) “ The Nadonatisi Government will immediately take steps to tetminatCp 
in accordance with proper procedure, those unequal treaties wkich have not 
yet expired, and to conclude new treaties/' 

The nodBcations above referred to aie here recapitulated because, under 
numerous suh-headings, they make up the entire contents of Dr. Wou's 
book. Like the Nationalist Government in 192S, Dr. Wou appears to 
adhere to the fiction chat the unUkadon of China is an accomplished 
fact,'" and as many of his arguments and assumptions seem based upon 
what all the world knows to be a mk-stateincnt it is only right to mention 
the facL 

To Dr. Wou the collection of the numcrotis papers, mcmoraiida, and 
documents he quotes so fully has cvidcnily been a labour of lave. The 
bibliography given at the cemunencement of the book refers to innumerable 
treaties and documents pubhshed in European languages, as well as to one 
hundred and oighty-one separate books in Enghih and French^ In addi- 
don. Dr. Wou"s research has included, he tells us, a great Dumber of 
Chinese works. 

In the course of marshalling his facts, Dr, Wou discusses such provoca¬ 
tive jnattETs as Consular Juiisdioioja, Foreign Serdcmenti, Foreign Conces¬ 
sions, Foreign Guards, Tarifi Barriers, Foreign Law Courts, add China'i 
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rifbt to cfsci on ber own soil Radio Stations. After close on fifty pa^ of 
introduction comes a ” Prelimifuiry Chapter *' upon the hisEoTi&I felitions 
of China with the outer world. Chapter 1 . describes the post-war eSofts 
of diplomacy; Chapter II., the attempts to obtain a hearing at 

Versailles of China’s representatives^-an adcnnwledged faUiire; Chapt« tll., 
[he woirk rjnJed on at the Washington Confereneej Chapter IV., that at 
Geneva before the League of Nadons. The final chapter, number V,, 
sums up the resulB to date, as Dr, Wou sees them, of China’s efforts to 
obtain the revision of treaties origiJuUy quoted demanded by the Nadonalist 
Goverumem in 1939. 

At tunes, some of Dr. Won’s readers may find a perhaps pardonable 
oote of bitterness in his general continents upon the relations of China with 
foreign Powers (pp. 353 - 3 , Sec. IL). In fact, it almost seems to amount to 
the possession of an inferiority comple* far from eommon in China. If 
the reviewer is correct, such feeling is entirely uncalled for. The people of 
ft hiTij have the sympathy and respect of all who have sojourned among 
them. To no people in the world today are both more abundandy due. 

Whether the ordinary student of Chinese aflairs will be willing to be 
uken once more and at no little length through the doings of China’s 
representatives at Versailles, at Washington, and at Geneva is perhaps 
doubtful. To those who have leisure Dr. Wou’s book ofiers a good oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the Chinese view of the mtemadonal drama now being 
played before the world in the Far East. 


ORIENTALIA 

Ari Inthoouchok to BonnHisr EsoTsaisu. By Benoytosh Bhattaeharya, 
Mjy., PH.D., Rajaratna, Tattvavacaspti. {Oxford Uttitmrniy Press,) 
i^s. net. 

{Revietved by Da. Rawjei C- Shahajj!.) 

A reproach is someriraes levelled against Indians that they a« unwilling 
to fiice the stern realides of life. Temperamentally or consdtutionally, it 
seems, they have no go&S for harsh, ugly facts. If this is so, it argues a sad 
Umicadon in a great people. For to see things in too simple a light is 
ultimately to see them as in a glass darkly. To attain to anything like au 
adequate view of the cosmos we must envisioo the entire mosaic of the 
totality spread before us. Not a shade, not a ray must be ignored. Truth, 
« we ate beginning to sense, often lies on the dim borderland where light 
melts into shadow. 

There is thus 00 caeuse for cavilling at Tlntrism, whether Hindu or 
Buddhist. Those learned scholars who have coudemned ii as a " disease " 
in the “ fair flesh of India " know little or nothing of human nature, 
Their opinions appear to us merely a measure of their own igoorance. No 
derogatory epithets can wash away the "is” of life. Some writers, 
inde^, have tried to show that 'lantrlsm is not of indigenous growth, but 
" came with Magi priests of the Cythians.” It is consoling to believe so. 
There is, however, no evidence for It. Alas, It U a charactcrisdc of certain 
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cjccluflvcly logia] minds ro tnut al] diingi to one unit^ue soiim« as ihoujjh 
the human mind were incapable of cxperlmcatiiig along similar Jioca in 
different lands or at different rinaes. It ts as though wc should insist that 
the number i must have come before tlw number too. It is quite con* 
ceivable that the reverse U the truth. Who can tell? 

T^trism, to my mind, is a kind of s^Hritua) materialism—a sort of 
Rabdaisiajiism of ideas. It has satisfied a human need and therdsy justified 
its existence. It cannot be without a moral content. To outgrow it is not 
m negate it or to vilify iL 

[ cannot, thetefore, agree with the author of this book, and the authori¬ 
ties that stand behind him, that Tanirism is " consuming the vitality of 
"the Hindu population of India.'' "Someone,'’ we are mid, "should 
therefore take up the study ci^prising the diagnosis, xtiology, pathology, 
and prognosis of the disease, so that mare otpoblc men may mke op its 
treatment and eradication in the future," Mr. fihatiacharya cannot be so 
simple as all that- Surely he is not suggesting a " bowdlcrizadon " of the 
Hindu spirit I In youth, it is true, one is apt to be a crusader; but with 
'■ ripeness ” (not at all a matter of years) one finds oneself reduced to a 
serene aceeptanoe of the spectacle of life, and valuational epithets as applied 
to manifesiaiioiis of the mind of man appear jejune and meaningless. 
Happily, Mr. Bhattacharya has confined hij attenrion to giving “a dis* 
l^ionatc account of the Tancras in general and Buddhist Tantras in par¬ 
ticular," I cannot help feeling that a kindly fairy was whispering in his 
car. 

Mr. Bhattadiaiya has carried out his arduous but limited task with com¬ 
mendable thoroughness. His wide knowledge of the original texts and his 
judicious handling of the enormous material at his disposal are manifisst 
throughout the book; and only a captious expert would quarrel with htm 
for not doing wrhat the critie imagines he must have done. The ]c{ 

me hasten to add, is not sltogethcr intended for the sporialist, though he 
too might cnnsult it with profit. Of special interest to laymen art the 
author's ideas on the lignificance of the Vedic Hymns, on the rise and 
stmtlficalion of the throry of Moksha, and, last but not least, on the con¬ 
tribution of the Buddha to the intiellectual dower of India. Here, to my 
mind, the author has shown considerable independence, of interpretative 
[hcHighL 

May I, in conclusion, request Mr. Bhattacharya m give us, if possible in 
the same series, a volume dealing with the adventure of India as a chapter 
in the unfolding drama of life. What t mean is a book of critical philosophy 
on the place that India may justly claim in the story of mankind. Such a 
Ixmk would fill an empty place. The Maharajah of Baroda, whose interest 
in things of the spirit is so happdy alert, would earn the gratitude of all 
serious students by encouraging the pursuit of this Inquiry. May I express 
the hope that this appeal Is not in vainf 
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On Ancient Centiai. A^un Tmcu, By Sir Aurd Siein, k.c.(.b. (Mae- 
mtiljin,) 31s. 6d« ncL 

(Reimi^eJ ty ARTifx-Tt Dwcan.) 

The great depre^ion between the Tien-shiD and Kucii 4 uii Mounuiim^ 
cxEending cast frotn the Pamir plateau ilirnugh the Tarim baain to the 
Gobi desert and the Chinese province of Kaiutt, is Central Asia, 

The dead heart of this arid region is the 1,500 mil« of the Taklarnakan 
desert, north-west of Tibet. Sand dimes and sieppe vegetation make up 
the landscape. Life is limited 10 a string of comparadvdy small coses and 
depends entirely upon strearns, which have contracted steadUy owing to the 
shrinkage of the \cc from the bst glacial epoch. As some of the streams 
dwindled towns were deserted, but fortunatdy the dry atmosphere has pte- 
served their rernalns. 

The sdendiic exploration of this desolate part of the world beg^ with 
Sven Hedin in jSjiOp Stein soon followed and made the sub|ccc his own. 
Beside these, Kotlov, PcIJiot, and Von le Coq are other names that come 
easily to mind in connection with Central Asian exploration and archmlogy^ 
Stein's first capedition to Taklarnakan was made in 1900. The second 
expedition lasted from 1906 to 1908 and the third from r9t3 to 1916. He 
travelled some a^oao miles and examined Yokcan, DaodavilLk, the Lop- 
Nor region and the duappearing lake whieh^ according to Dr^ Eric Noriiip 
is the last survival of an enormous inland » ift late glacial times. He 
crossed the Gobi in the footsteps of Marco Polo and ^e earlier Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrinij to India, explored the anciem die of Karo^Kolo, the 
Etzina of Marco Polo, which the Russian explorer Ko'zlov had identi- 
fiedf and visited ZungaH^ Turfan, Kashgar, and Samarkand. The original 
reports of these expeditions arc scarce: this book is a condensed acaoount 
of them, which was delivered as the author's LowdI lectures in Boston. 

China turned her attention to these regions in the second century i.c. 
In the first century s.D. Pan Ch'ao established her power in the Tarim 
basin all the way to Kashgar. White Huns nr Ephthilites and Western 
Turks disputed China's dominion, and in the eighth century she had to 
give way to Tibel; but in 747 a.d. Kan Hsiemebih marched to,ooo men over 
the lofty passes of the Pamirs and Hindu Kush—the only time the feat 
has been accompUshed by a considerable force—and regained controL 
Chinese power waxed and waned until 1775+ when the Manchus brought 
the whole of the Tarim basin under direct Chinese adminbtrttionh 
For nearly a thousand years Central Asia served as the principal scene W 
the early interpenetration of three great ctvilizadons. It was here that the 
cultural infiuenccs of Greece, India, and China met, Mongd hordes, the 
troops of Darius and Alexander, Fa-hieti, Hsuao-Tsang, and other Chinese 
pilgrims travelled along these highroads. So did Marco Polo. And it was 
by this way that China sent to other countries her silk wares* which later 
reached Eurcppe through Parthia and Syria. To guard the silk route 
between Kashgar and Tun-huang the Chinese Emperor Wu Ti built a 
fOTiiied wall about a,ooo years ago. SteiJi discovered the wall and explored 
it fw aoo miles. The Chinese pilgrims between the end of the fourth CC3> 
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fiuy ind ific middle of the seventh century foLuid flouriihiag cities along 
their way: Marco Polo, ibt ccAturie* later, described their iiiiiu. 

Stein has carefully traced the early reacdDns of pirc Indian culture, and 
through it of Grecian art, in Central Asia. The more one studies Hel* 
Ictusdc ^ucocc in Buddhist art the more astonishing it becomes. 

At Miran, near Lop>Nor, Stein found Buddhist frescoes with the signa- 
ture ^of the Roman decorator Titus. One of die Miran panels representt 
the ‘King of the Rats," mentioned by HsuaivTsang as having saved 
fUmtan by setting his rats to work on the bowstrings and harness of an 
invading army. Herodotus has a similar story about Egypt 

Stem reaped a rich harvest of manuscripts in the Tangut and Tibetan 
languages at Kara-Kolo. But his greatest finds were in the Cave of a 
Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang, an oasts in Kansu. The cave wai first 
noticed by dc Ldezy in 1879, and since Stein’s visit has rewarded the 
investigations of Professr>r Paul Pelliot and the two Japanese expeditions 
of Otani and Tachibana, 

A crack in a ivall led to the chance discovery, by the Taoist priest in 
charge of the monastery, of a room crammed with manuscripts^ cm. 
^oiderics, and paintings. They had been hastily secreted there at the 
beginning of the eleventh century on the invasion of the Tanguts (Uighurs) 
from the extreme north-west of China, By negotiating with the priest 
Stem acquired twenty-four case* of manuscripts and five of ernhroideiks 
and painungs. There were wooden documenn in Chinese with day seals 
^ring impressions of Eros, Heracles, Pallas Athene, and other Gredc 
figures. At Niya he had found similar documents in Kharoshthi, one of 
the two scripts from which all the alphabets of India have been derived, 
^ong the documents that Stein acquired at Tun-huang are some originals 
of Hsuan-Tsang, die oldest specimen of a block-printed book, dated 86S 
A.D„ and the oldest known Sanscrit manuscript. Some of the Kharoshdii 
manuscripts are far older than any prearved in India. These finds leave 
no doubt that in the sectmd century a.d. Indian influence extended to the 
frontiers of China. 

Silks nf many charming patterns have been preserved in their pristine 
colours although they are about a,ooo years old. They arc the olden 
Chinese textiles we know, belonging to the Tang dynasty when Chinese 
ait was 3.1 its be$L 

This b a singularly stimulating and valuable book. In reading even the 
first few pages the impression asserts itself that it is a gnat book, created 
out of sound scholarship, patient endurance, and much faith. It b a story 
of peat courage. Sir Aurel Stein has suffered to the full those hardships 
which are the iocgcapable lot of every genuine explorer. Much of hb 
work was done under gruelling conditions, with only the loyal help of an 
Indian surveyor, but them b little in the book of his hardships and stilt 
1 ^ of hb skill. He has chuen instead to resurrEct the past and make it 
live for his reader; and hb vivid yet simple phraseology conveys not a little 
of the glamour and romance of his discoveries. 

The book b lavishly illustrated in monoinnc and colour, and b provjtfcd 
with excellent maps. The coloured plates are particularly beautiful. 
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Festivals aso So?ff?s os Anxjekt CutNA. By Marctl Graoci, Profewor at 
the Schod of Oriental Languagesp Paris, Translated from the Freneh 
by E. D. Edwards^ D^IicL (RoutIcdgeJ) iSs. act, 

{Re^ficfi^cd By /oHN CALawELL-JoKtarrotr.) 

la this worJe^ flow an citabltsbcd hook of rcfcrenec in its kind^ Professor 
Graaei takes the Chinese Book of OtlcSp the SAiA Cktitg^ and^ by modcro 
criticaJ methods, discovers in it a great deal which ihuslrates the aneicDt 
popular custoim of ChiDa, especially those associated with the puiUc fadvali 
that have been held there since the dawn of time. Needless to statCp 
authentic documents rclatijig to such matters arc rare. 

The SAiA CAirrg, one of the classical hooks of Chinap is an andent anthology 
of political compositions. Tradition maintains that the selection of the odes 
and songs was the work of Omfudus, who urged the study of his anthology 
on the ground that from it the practice of virtue might be learned: the 
habit of moral reflexion^ respect for social duties^ and a strong andpadiy to 
evil—these would be the benefits of such a study. Regarded as being of 
assistance in the detclopmcnt of the upright man, and having die authority 
of a great saint, the Book of Odes become a handbook of instruction, 
sanctioned by millennia of scholarly comment and Interpretation. 

But those who do not feel bound to revere the SAiA CAing as a classic^ 
or to accept the scholarly pronouncements as of paramount importance^ arc 
no longer under the necessity of attributing to this work a moral and 
educational value, iudependent of its actual origins. Since the cmIcs were 
used in China for purposes of instruction, it was imagined that they were 
composed for that purpose: since they were employed as a stimulus 10 
goodnesSp it was assumed that each poem was specifically an exhortation 
to virtue. 

The andent festivals, the record of which has been preserved for us by the 
SAiA CAiagf appear as festivals of union which, in the ordered life of the 
Chinese peasants, marked the period of the assemblies of local and sci 
groups. They ordered the course of social llfei but because their order 
coincided in point of face widi the natural order of the seasons, they were 
als4> credited with possessing the power to insure the normal course of 
things and the well-being of nature. 

Thanks to the study of the ancient festivals, it is possible to describe the 
form of Clunese society at a remote agej and this Professor Granet has 
done in great detail and with remarkable Insight and inielUgence in this 
book, which can be recommended to the attention of all who may desire a 
knowledge of the foundations upon which the prodigious superstructure of 
the Chinese civilisation has been reared^ 

Professor Granet^s book h a truly epoch-marking and monumental work^ 
which has been adequately and clearly rendered into English by Dr. Edwards. 


A KM ft. By Laurence Blnyon. {Pcirr D-amV/.) 5s. net. 

Assuredly it is among the strangest circumstances in historical research 
that so little should, in fact, have survived regarding almost c^ crything that 
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h truly^ worth knowing jn our psut- One muit exclude, of coune, those 
matters wherein it w^s plaidy profitable to suppress or mutilate all ton- 
temporary witness. But thnse other occurrences which took place before 
a host o£ observerSr many d£ them highly iJiteUigcnt and fully iitcfaic—of 
many such events^ without doubt cloudy dtxumcDted at the time, today 
scarce a wmek remains^ Thus^ concerning the last hours and death of our 
own Charles L, or of the actual circumstances attending the RestOfadoti of 
his ton, what do wc know? Litde mdecdl So too with the subject; of this 
monograph, Akbar, Eti Akbar's Court it is probably no exaggeration to say 
that every third or founh person was hteratc—a yCTy high average for those 
days, when at the contemporaneous Court of Elizabeth scarcely one in ten 
of the nobles could do more than sign his < 3 fwa uame—and of these literate 
persons probably not Jes than one-half kept some form of journal or memoir* 
These memoirSp where are they? Apart from Abul Fazls so carefully 
manicured disclosures, and the Jesuit Fathers'^ notes, there has survived to 
all intents and purposes—nothing. 

Thus Akbar's life, in so far as revealed to tjs, resolves itself largely jdco 
a throat-parching, dusty catalogue of campaigns, negotiadous, cjiactmcnts, 
iicadcs, massacres, and similar greenroom frippery^ illuminaied by but few 
human touches. Of the ruler, the general, and* strangely I the theologun, 
we knov^ much : of the man, scaredy one single worthwhile thing. How 
like our William Shakespeare in this I How liker sdll to Akbor^s own fated 
City of Victory, Fatehpur Sikii, which he built of the glonoua red sond^ 
stone in a desert place—as tt were with the aid of the fierce red desert 
Djinn — and Forgot to endow with water I Truly did the great King un¬ 
knowingly {or was it knowingly?) insedbe his own life's sum and epitaph 
upon a gateway in this haunted place t " Thus saith Jesus, upon whom be 
peace. ^ This world is a bridge. Pais over. Build not there T ” 

Within this slender volume Mr, Blnyon has gathered up, and sedulously 
£ei down* all that is recorded of Akbar—one of the world's few greatest 
men. More cannot be done* What remains must be reconstructed, as best 
may* by the reader's own sympthy and imaginative insight. 


Cataukute of tto South India Hmou Metai. Iiiaoes iir the Madkas 
Govukmest MusriDd. By F. H. Gravely and T* N. Ramachandran. 
(Madras : Government Presii) Rs. 5/8. 

hy AntHum Dukoan.) 

During the last thirty years the Madras Museum has gathered together 
a prticnlarly fine coUcction of South Indian metal images, chiefly Hindu^ 
The closest European parallels to the generalized type of facial expres- 
wn characteristic of Indian work ate to be found in the stone figures of 
Gothic cathedrals. It was in this connection that Rod ill studied Indian 
images, and two of the Natesas mentioned in his memoir Dan^e de Civa 
are illustrated in Fig. 1, Plate XVtll., and Fig* a, Plate XVfTl,^ of this cata^ 
logue. The first is from Vclantonni in the Tatijore district and was found 
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in iSp; rhe socncid was found in 1907 at Tiruvclangadn in ths Chittor 
dUtricL 

Another Natesa (Fig. 2, Plate XVI.) is the ciiiJy definitely dated South 
Indian Hindu metal iiuagc known. It bears the dale a.d. 1511—^riic 
Vijapnagaf period—and was found in 1906 in treasure trove at Belur in 
the Salem duuicL Beside thir, the only other images bearing inscripfions 
definitely retadug them to a period arc KaJi No. £ (early Chob [neriod)^ 
Chandrashekari No, 1 {late Chola period), Babkrbhna No. 4I1 and Alvar 
No, 9 (Vijayanagar period). 

The Natcsai, or Natorajas, as Indian craftsmen term them^ are figures 
of Siva dancing to r|UcU the pride of Kali. They arc cJmracterked by the 
completely diffcrenE pose ncoGs^afy to express great activity and have the 
prairha. 

Uteranirc about Hindu Iconography in South India is liiiuted. Professor 
Jouveau-DubreuiJ is the only one who has attempted to deal with the sub¬ 
ject in detail^ and one of his conclusions u that the animai 
(vchiciei) for the dificrent gods seem to have been introduced from North 
India in the twelth century s.n. 

Every Hindu Image must confdnn lo the traditiona] pttem described 
in the salpa-suuas^ and most imagts arc designed to remind worshippers 
of the dual conceptiDa of the Divine^ philosophically as the Impersonal 
Absolute and devotionally as Lord and DiviEi^ Lover of believers. Noc- 
withscatiding sudi rigid rules and the fact that much of the subjcct-matur 
is grotesc^uc, there is considerable scope for the expression of ar^ as one 
may see by referring to the illustrations of Vaiadaraya^ VUhnu, Srinavasi, 
Narashima^ Hanuman, Rama, Vcuagopala^ Chandrashekara, Kali, Soma- 
skanda^ and the Natesas* 

This cacalc^c is indlspcrtsabic to students of Indian iconography, ]i 
was odnimciiccd by the late Mr. S. R, Ayyangar and has been coudnued 
by Messrs. Gravely and Ramachandnut. There are twenty-three cxcelicnt 
pktes illustratifig about cighty-fivc imagoes. 


The Book of niE Ghadpal SAYtJiGS (ANcurrAtA Nucava), oa Mofc£-Nint- 
lEJixn StrrTAs. Trambled by F, L. Woodward. VoL II. {Oxft^rd 
Unhemfy Fwr.) los. net. 

This U Vol XXIV* of the Transbiion Series of the Pali Text Society. 
Mr, Woodward has once more excelled in his translation of this part oi 
the Pali Canon. The English rendering, in spite of its difficulty^ is fluent 
and easy. A number of notes on every page testify to his unquesdoned 
knowledge and reading. The Gathas have been put into good rhyditnk 
vcise^ hut of course there rernains the constant controversy whether any 
poetry m a foreign tongue should be transbied into pocuy or prose. The 
reader should be reminded that Mr^ Woodward has dojnc previotu fine 
work for the same series by his transbdon of the SamyuM Nii^ya^ or 
Boo\ of Ksndfcd S&yings^ and other volumes. 
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Centiul Asian Asnqtimxs Mvsnnt, New Delhi. Catalogue of wall 
pa i nrin gs from ancictii siiriDci in CcoiraJ Asia and Sistam recovered by 
Sir Aurd Stein. Described by F. H, Andrews. (Delhi.) 8*. 6d. net. 

The present volume adds considerably to our knowledge of art in CeniraJ 
Asia and forms anodier stepping-stone to the solution of early intercourse 
between the Far East and the West. Mr. Andrews, one of the early 
scholars in this fidd, has described the collection fully, and his introdurtioa 
explains where these paintings were found, the structure of the sbrines, 
and thdr materials. Of special interest to archjeologists is his Lnforniadon 
regarding the colours us^. The problem of the painungs is not yet 
solved. Most of them are entiidy Buddhisdcj but ihetc arc others of 
Sasanian character. There arc three plates showing paintings, two sketch' 
plans, and one map. 


Inman MvsncisK: MvsTtcisu in MAtuxAsimiA. By R. D. Raoadc. (Hit- 
tory of Indian PkilotopAy, ed. by S. K- BdvalLar and R. D. Eljinade, 
Vol. Vn.) (Poona; dryttikmkan Prrsj,) 

This fortnidable History of Indian PkdoiopHy is not published in regular 
sequence of volumes. The first volume sent out was VoL 11 . (1327), which 
traced the devdopment from the Vcdic through the Brahmank to the 
Dpanishadic penod. The present volume of over 500 pages is a perfea 
monumental work in itsdf. It traces mysticism back to the Upanishads 
and shows how the system came into perfect form in the Narada and 
Sandilya Sutras. The larger part, however, is ikvoted to a dtscussioo of 
the spreading influence which was introduced into Indian thought by 
writers such as Ramanand, Kabir, Tulddas, Mirabai, Ttikaram, Manik- 
kavasager, and many others. The author divides the work into five large 
parts, the first of which deals with the age of Jnanadev, whose chief work, 
the fnanesoari. is a free paraphrase of the Bhagayst-ffta in Marathi verse 
(a.i>. 1290). The second part is the age of Namdev (the friend of Jnanesdev) 
and endded Democratic Mysticism. Synthetic Mysridsm to the age of 
Gkanaiha, whom chief work is a commentary on the ckveoth chapter of 
the Bhagat/eia Purana, fills the third part. Pcrsonalisdc Mysticism is con¬ 
tained in Part IV. as the age of the great poet Tnkaram, and the final 
section contains the age of Ramdas (about a . d . 1600)^ whose chief work, 
the Datahodha, is the outcome of the fullest experience of the wwld by 
one having attained to the highest spidtual experience. This impcKtaot 
volume concludes with a bibliographimi note on Comparative Mysticism 
(16 pages), an Index of source and a very elaborate and careful Index of 
names and sufajccts of pgw. Professor Ranadc has once more proved 
to he a great pinstakiog icholar, as wdl as a deep philasophcr. 
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pLUiTATios Laeoum js Isdia. By Raj 3m Kaflta Das, mjc.^ ph-jj. (Calcutta - 
R. CAiifitrft.) Rs.3, 

{ Rcaicfi/ed hy P. K. WattaI-) 

Dr. Das has written several booki rckUng to khour and iRcJustrial 
production in India which arc fairly well known^ 

Fhniatiofi LaSaar in India is a sLudy in the rise, grmvdi, condition^ and 
problem of the workers employed on the tea gardens in Assam. Other 
plantation labour—on coflee and rubber estates and tea gardens in 
Southern India—has not been dealt with. 

The main object o£ the study is a criiical analysis of the work and Ule 
of the labourer with a view to ameliorating his eondiiion. The author has 
with great care and industry presented the history of pbntatioii legislation 
and the system of recruitment of labour, whkh at one time was the subject 
of acute controversy in lodLa. Since the publication of this book the whole 
question of pUDtadon labour has been very fully and impartially examined 
by the Whitley Commission, who have devoted four chapters of their report 
(covering nearly do pages) to this subject- 
The Commission reported that economic and general health conditions 
on the plantations in As^m were of a higher standard than those in the 
average rural or urban area and that the physique of plantation labdurm 
and their families appeared to be satisfactoryand the general standard was 
certainly higher than that of the population of the recmltiog areas. After 
this authoritative testimony it is strange to read that the tea gardens 
of Assam are virtually slave plantations, and, in Assam tea, the sweaty huoger, 
and despair of a million Indians enter year by year." The remark U 
ratracted from the Report □□ labour conditions in India by Messrs^ A. A. 
Purcell, H-P,, and J. Balisworth ol the British Trades Uiuon Congress 
Delegadon to India (i9a£) and was sucocsshiUy challenged at the time. 
Though the abolition of the indeoture system in igaS put an end to 
many abuses in connection with the rccrufcmcnt of labour^ the ideal of free 
itxrultment has not by any means been realized^ Organized recruiting is 
still necessary^ and with the itccnt cnactmeui of the Tea Dbciicts Emigrant 
Labour Act, which embodies many of the proposals of the Whldcy Report, 
a further step in die direecion of cUminarion of control over recruiting has 
been taken and Is gready to be wekonied. 

The depression in the tea industry since 1930 has been gaining in inten¬ 
sity from year to year. More than 90 per cenc. of the tea gardens in India 
paid no dividends in 1933^ The preference of id, per lb* on Empire teas 
granted by Great Britain in 1932 has given some relief* Further relief 
is eitpctred from the scheme recently adopted for the restriedon of tea 
productiDn throughout the world. When the industry is once again in a 
position to pay its way proposals for voluntary action to provide better 
sanitatioD, housing, and Welfare work in relation to labour made by the 
Whitley Comtnjssion could be pressed with greater hope of success. 
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In&un Phou-Eiu. Specchti by Lord irwiD. {Aikn and Unu^inJ) tis. 6d« 
net. 

It u a difficult task to make a selection Irojn tbe s^pceches of a viceroy. 
There is necessarily so much that is scrappy and transidooaJ^ lefcrcaces to 
schemes and projects for which the head of the Govermnem can only 
promise sympatbede considcralkm/' and to phases in oegodations which 
arc not yet ripe for a pronoiinccmciiL The subjects are $0 niunerous that 
they pass before the reader almost like a succession of lantern alides^ which 
have little connecdoji except that they all relate to one country and 
represent diHercnt aspects of the policy of one government So brief is the 
space that can be devoted to each that their treatment allows no room for 
the display of the mind of the Viceroy in action^ and the reader who seeks 
light OD the methods adopted by Lord Irwin^ and the principles and aims 
which he set before him* is coodfiuaiiy kneseking bis head against these 
rocky departmental paragraphs. But if he perseveres he wilZ be rewarded, 
for he will irie\'itably find himself in touch w^itb a miad of singular distirtc^ 
don and charin. The main impmsion one gets is that of a viceroy who re¬ 
garded it as one of hb primary duties to meditate, to interpret, and to explain, 
while at the same time doing ail in hb power to ensure the maintenance 
of a progressivCk orderly, and contented India within the orbit of ihe British 
Comiiionwrcaldi."* Lord Irwin had no iUnsions as to the necessity for 
order and the iniquity of the civil disobedience ntoveitient. One point 
which he b never dred of emphasising is die supremacy of ParliameuL 
It appears in the earliest speech m this volume^ and also in ihe farewell 
speech delivered ai Delhi a few days before his hnaJ departure from the 
capital. It is in keeping with his strong views on this point that he should 
so frequently have given advice and warnings to Indian politicians as to the 
probable effect on Parliameni of certain lines of action. On the other 
hand, he emphasizes the inevitability of advance, whiie at the same dme 
bringing out the mechanical ncfxssity for mmataining^ in the Crown, a 
common centre for alt the conflicting den^tnts. 

The index is not very sarisfactory, and the text contains a number of 
slips which should have been corrected before the volume saw the Ught, 
among them a misquotation of the famous epitaph on Wren in 5 l FauTs 
cathedral. But die collection is one which should be studied by all who 
wish to understand the different pha^ of Indian politics during Lord 
Irwin's vicoxsyalty. The editor has done well to include the Toronto 
address, W'hkh was written mDre than a year after Lord Irwin left India, 
and eontairu an adnurahle expression of his matured vicwm on Indian 
problems. 

We cannot leave the book without saying a few w'ords about the stylc^ 
Its primary quality ts perhaps lucidity. The reader it never left in doubt 
as to the speaker's meaning. But it Is something more than that. Polished 
and cultured without being laboured, grave and dignified and yet not 
lacking in humour^ it abounds in happy phrases which leave the reader 
with the feeling that they arc a natural growth rather than the product of 
a literary workshop. 
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PxiNCifLEf OF Civil Goveukm^vt. By Akihaya K. Gho« and Sachin SctL 
a vols, (Bombay i Tafup&nes*aiti. Loadon t Kegifn Paul.} Vol, 1., xaa.; 
Vol. If, 9*. 

AJthmigh th^r prrsent work deali with general rivica, it hai apedal refer¬ 
ence to India, The first volume ir divided into three books on the esj^endals 
and the types of Governments, and on the general organi^adon of the 
Govcmoaciit of India, being an introdticdon to the sdcnce of polidcs, 
whilst the second part deals with the science of economics. The biblio¬ 
graphy is very lengthyt both authars show that they have studied these 
nocnemiis books. They must have obtained a very wide knowledge of the 
minds of chiefly European, but also Indian writers. The students of univer- 
sides, to whom these volutfics are directed^ will receive a well classified 
exposition of civil government which should assist them m dicir future 
studies in understanding this very difficult problem. Both authors have 
placed university students under an obligadon by the neat division of the 
chapters and the dear presentation. 


NEAH EAST 

In the Maxoin O'? HtsToaVi By Sir Harry C* Luke, Lieuc.-Ooveroar of 
Malta. DieJ^mn^ Ltd) las. 6d. neL 

{Rcp^i^d by Ht. S. L. Poujc.) 

In the odd moments of a busy and adventurous career Sir Harry Luke 
has found dme for wide travel and dose observation in some of the more 
obscure and less-known prts of Europe and Western Asia. His literary 
output is a disdngiiished one, and this bwk aflords an additional dlustra^ 
don of his scholarship and the cuHosity of his mind. One can understand 
how readily an administratar, whose tasks are usually laborious, not seldom 
dangerous, and frequently involving grave issues^ chooses for his play¬ 
ground those unfrequented by-paths that are to be found in the penumbra 
of history. The incongruous and the incredible alike have happened and 
do happen, and they still remain to hear their record of interest for us. 
Sir Hairy Luke writes hi$ marginaJ notes in a clear hand and his style 
delights whilst at the same time it informsp 

In the present book he retails lo us scenes, places^ and events mosdyj hut 
not entirelyp in Etimpr. The opening chapEnri which gives its title to the 
book, brings to mind the caplolti of would-be or might-have-been kings of 
ttrritories overseas or beyond the boundaries of Europe. In another chapter 
we arc reminded that weakness and an incapacity for military defence can 
be as effectively corrocicd by the iudicious exercUc of diplomacyi for the 
purpose of preserving the freedom and independence of a tiny state, as 
the jealousies of two great countries have bclj^ to preserve the sturdy in¬ 
dependence of another minute tcriitorial fragment, nocwithstanding that 
a shot from a modern big gun fired frOTti one of its boundaries would p ass 
right over its area and fall far beyond. 

There was, in fact, a King of YsTtot that most of us, even had we known 
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of it, had fcurgotun, or cl* we had regarded die jtciry as legendary. The 
continued existence of a single Grand Duchy in Europe on the borders of 
France, Belgium, and Germany recalls how a woman rules there, not* 
withstanding that the accession of another to the throne wa* barred by the 
Salic law, 

[n medixval Europe we arc drown all sorts of obscure currents and counixr- 
currents of envy, jealousy, fear, cruel amhitiem, and all the other sombre 
passions that only too often formed die warp and woof of “ romance/' 
TfTie forgotten names of dead {Republics on the Dalmatian ooast arc brought 
hack to iieoolIcctiDn, whilst the new world of the peace treaties emerges 
at Aqaba, where four countries and two coniineats meet. 

And, finally, a flashlight is thrown upon the .Mediterranean of the 
oofsairs and piracy in the reign of Charles 11 . by extracu from the diary 
of a naval chaplain who, apart from his araaiing feats of spelling, must 
surety have been a sort of spiritual ancestor of the author of this 
and racy book. 

Sir Harry Luke, who is now the Lieutenant-Governor of Malta, goes 
to li^i historic island for part of his background. P^haps we may look 
to him at some future date for a brilliant and iiluminadng history of the 
island, who* origins and antiquities go back to prehistorie times ft 
only lemains to be said that he adds to our enjoyment of the book by ibe 
prof use ness of its illustrations and by 3 senej of twelve useful maps. 


Th£ IrtoEFENOENT Axah. By Sir Huben Young. (/oAu Mamy.) 155 , mi . 

The author has had extensive experience in the Near East, where he has 
resided since 1913. He began his work when journeying aeniss Turkey and 
down the Tigris to Baghdad. During the war Sir R Young was Knt m 
Mesopotamia, where be took part in a number of expedidous, and in 191$ 
be met Cdl. Lawrence and other officers who helped the Arabs to destroy 
Turkish suaerainiy in Arabia. .An interesting accoiuit is given of the dts* 
pule with the French regarding the position of Mosul. There are three 
small maps at the end, one dealing with the Middle East, the second deal¬ 
ing with Mesopotamia, and the third with Syria, Arahia, and Pctr*a, 
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THE WHITE PAPER; A MIDDL^ —- 

By the Right Hon. Lord MEsnoNt £..c.s.l * 

It rct^uircs some tcmerlcy for one who left India twelve years ago 
to express any opinion on the present situation. If there is one 
single topic upon which there is general agreement among 
Englishmen who arc near the end of long service in India» and 
upon which there is universal agreement among one's old Indian 
friends and correspondents, it is the startling change that has 
come over India since the war. To the poit helium unrest and 
discontent, largely cconotuic in its origins, which pervades the 
world at large, there has been added in, the East a new—or at 
least a newly expressed—racial sensibility, with a more or less 
explicit revolt against the assumed superiority of the West. We 
can, all of us, sec something of this for ourselves; but it is only 
those in recent administrative touch with India who can tell us 
how deep these disturbing factors have penetrated into the masses 
whom we used to regard as placid and voiceless, and to what 
extent the spirit of NationaUsm—or of what in India's present 
conditions must pass for Nationalism—is spreading and becoming 
a reahey. On this point there is convincing testimony, and I sec 
no reason why those of us who served India in the last generation 
should mistrust the powers of observation of our successors. To 
approach the present political issues, therefore, as if they were 
developing in the old pre-war atmosphere of British officialism, 
would be foolish; and any opinion o^ered exclusively from that 
standpoint would be listened to with some natural impaticacc. 

There are other standpoints, however, which are open to the 
ex-official as well as to any student of the situation. India is 
essentially the product of her own history; and there are cenain 
constants in the Indian character, in the social structure of India, 
which may be tetnprarily obscured, but are unlikely to be altered, 
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by waves of political aspiration. In what manner it seems prob¬ 
able that these will react to a new system of government is cer¬ 
tainly relevant at the moment. It is also a matter less for theoreti- 
cal speculation than for evidence by those who have had ample 
opportunities of watching those factors at work under other con- 
dttions^ when India was her natural self and not acting a some¬ 
what self<on$cious part on the world’s stage. What 1 am going 
to submit to you this afternoon, accordingly, will take a good 
deal for granted of which I have no very recent personal know¬ 
ledge, but will emphasize the po^ible bearing of certain charac¬ 
teristics in Indian life and polity upon the proposals for a new 
Constitution. 

PaOLONCED CoNTROviasr 

Anything in tlic nature of a dispassionate or philosophic study 
of the situation is rendered ditiicuU by the excitement which now 
surrounds it. That the interest of Englishmen should be sharply 
aroused in die future destinies of India is all to the good, even 
at this eleventh hour. But quite unnecessary obstacles have been 
thrown in the way of any newcomer to the topic acquiring an 
interest w*hich is intelligent and at all comprehensive. In the 
first place, the extravagances of the Indian extremists started a 
number of superficial emotional currents in this country: the 
idea that India had suddenly become a great nation struggling for 
freedom; the idea that our power in India had been so weakened 
that we had better abdicate before worse things befell us; the idea 
that we ought to reconquer India and exterminate sedition. 
These currents might have been stayed by the only authoritative 
and systematic analysis of the problem which has yet been made 
—the Simon Commission’s Report—if that document had been 
given its proper plate as a State Paper of the first magnitude. 
The Government of the day, however, for reasons which I am not 
here to examine, virtually shelved the Report. This, of course, did 
not prevent conscientious readers from digesting it: but the 
effect on the general public was to create an impression that the 
Simon Report had in some way failed of its purpose, and was to 
be replaced by something more authentic. 
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Then came the Round^Tahlc Conferences, conducted—perhaps, 
in the circumstances unavoidably—as a series of dramatic inter- 
Itides with rhetorical fanfares rather chan as a solemn tntjuisidon 
into India’s preparedness for changCi Public opinion got drawri 
insidiously away from the unparalleled complexity of the issues 
to the picturcsejueness of their setting. 

Finally, we have the controversy now raging over the White 
Paper—almost as if, in some obscure way, the White Paper were 
an abstract dogma instead of a bundle of highly arguable proposi¬ 
tions. The result has been an amazing outcrop of intolerance in 
certain quarters. A document which calls for careful and detailed 
judicial study—and is now receiving such study at the hands of 
the Parliamentary Joint Qjmmittce—is in imminent danger of 
being bandied about as a test of partisan loyalty. The threat has 
actually been used that diHerences of opinion regarding it may 
break up the Conservative party. On such a catastrophe there 
could be no worse an authority than a person like myself, who 
sits on the benches of a party which is regularly rent from head 
to foot by Imemal schism about twice a year. But, even with 
this handicap, I venture the suggestion that the break-up of India 
woidd be a catastrophe of a somewhat different order from a 
temporary dyarchy in one, even the largest, of our Parliamentary 
groups. If ever there was a rime for the calm and non-partisan 
treatment of Indian affairs it is today. 

The Case eor Advance 

In what follows I am asking you to consider the argument for 
enlarging India's political freedom, and then how we are to 
measure the proper degree of enlargement? If we find any such 
measure we can apply it to the proposals now before the Joint 
Committee, and then look into the justification for stopping short 
for a time, and how far short, of the goal of our promises. 

As a matter of law the case for revising the Constitution rests 
on section 41 of the Government of India Act, 1919, which pro¬ 
vided for an enquiry in 1929 into the “ development of representa¬ 
tive Institutions,” etc.—the wording is well known to us all. 
Though much that is legitimate and much that is illegitimate has 
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been read into this section^ it made np promise of further progress 
in or after 1929 towards scl^govcmmcnt; and indeed there arc 
commentators who would use it as a means for retracing the steps 
by which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford disturbed the 
pathetic contentment of the Indian masses fifteen years ago. 

Of all the criticisms of our Indian polic)' 1 have always found 
special difiiculty in understanding the view that our troubles In 
recent years derive their origin from the Montagu-Chclmsford 
scheme. Its authors—both, alas ! now departed—never troubled to 
answer the charge; and it would have been hard for any man who 
held responsible office in India during the war to shut his eyes to 
the urgency of some pronouncement as to the objective of our rule. 
Challenge was in the air all around us *. the old world was upside- 
down^ what was to be India’s place in the new one? Those of 
us who hoped to postpone an answer dll after the war were finally 
shaken out of our ground by the Lucknow Pact of Christmas, 
1916, when the Hindu and Muslim leaders, after generations of 
aloofness, met on the common platform of a demand for reform. 
It was impossible to carry on as if those voices had not been 
heard, as if India must wait indefinitely for her share in the new 
worldtorder for which we and she were fighting. Once the 
declaration was made that our objective is to lead India to self- 
government—and could we have put our names to anything less? 
—^it followed, as certainly as the night the day, that a clear step 
forward should be taken. Whether that step had been what 
Parliament decided in 1919, or one of the many variants that were 
discussed, would probably have mattered little. The Montford 
scheme never got a fair chance, cither from most of the Indian 
leaders or from several of our administrators; and it suffered 
from at least two inherent defects which were thrust into it 
against the advice of the then Government of India. It served 
its purpose, however, as a transitional measure, perhaps as well 
as any other intermezzo would have done; and there is no use in 
crying over spilt milk. The question now is whether, having 
had our decennial enquiry, we are to go forward or to go back. 
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The Mea^uke of Qvoperation 

If India stood today exactly where she stood in i9i7 the answer 
would be in the words of the announcement made by the Cabinet 
in that year, or in effect that the issue would be determined by the 
degree of co-operation in reform which has been received from 
the Indian leaders. This criterion is being forcibly urged as the 
rest which we ought now to apply to the demands for complete 
responsibdity; and the implied argument is an argument which 
cannot be lightly gainsaid. A large section of the Indian leaders 
have shown no sense of responsibility whatever for the good 
government of their country since 1919; why should trust be re¬ 
posed in them now ? it is undeniable that the appeal by Parlia¬ 
ment, in the preamble of the Act of 1919, for co-opexadon, met 
\vitb a meagre and partial response; while a powerful section of 
Indian leaders definitely adopted a policy not of co-operation, but 
of wrecking. Would it then be expedient for Parliament to 
declare that, its conditions of J9r9 having not been fulfilled, no 
further advance towards responsible government can be conceded ? 

Out of that perfectly logical position we have, in my judgment, 
all but contracted ourselves. O^operation or no co-opemtion, we 
have never since 1917 treated India as being on trial. She par¬ 
ticipated in the peace treaties on the same footing as our self- 
governing Dominions. Like them, she leads her own delegations 
to the League of Nations. Viceroys liavc negotiated with wreck¬ 
ing leaders as if they were spokesmen of responsible political 
parties. These arc in no sense criticisms; they arc objeeffve facts 
which seem profoundly to modify the sdpuLation as to coopera¬ 
tion. There arc even stronger arguments behind in the impos¬ 
sibility, as a practical matter of business, of maintaining the ttatut 
tfuo. The provincial authorities, whether ofBctal or nonofftcial, 
are nearly, if not altogether, unanimous in their desire to make an 
end of dyarchy. The Central Government is like a gallant steed 
w'ith its forefeet hobbled. The whole machine is full of friction 
and displacements, and it is only just kept going at the moment 
by ordinances and by the lull of anticipation. Some radical 
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change has to come before the art of government can reassert 
itself. 

One other and still weightier consideration claims attention. 
By far the strongest, the most consistent, and the best organized 
of the parties in India has refused to come into the scales and 
he weighed against our standards of capacity to govern. Few 
of us can have much sympathy with the Congress party or its 
methods; but what is to be done with them? Permanent sup¬ 
pression is not beyond our power, but there is the gravest risk 
that it would drive the trouble underground and intensify a type 
of anarchy with which in the past we have been only too familiar 
and which we find it increasingly difficult to cope with. My 
own conviction—though I know how hotly this view is contested 
—my own unalterable conviction is that the Congress and its 
fantasies arc merely a facade behind which a more subtle and 
enduring power is operating, which is in its very essence hostile to 
the whole theory of our democratic refornK. If that hostility is 
to be stemmed, if the most elficicnt political force at present exist¬ 
ing in India is to be weaned from permanent obstruction, the 
status quo offers no solution. On the contraj^ two conclusions 
seem inevitable: first, that no constitution is going to work unless 
the advanced nationalists can be brought in to pull their W’cighi 
with it and not against it; second, that there is no chance of secur¬ 
ing this unless they can in some way have responsibility forced 
upon them, for only thus will the sword which they arc always 
sharpening for us be turned against themselves. 

These, to my mind, arc the converging reasons why we cannot 
go back, w'hy, on the contrary, we must unhesitatingly go for¬ 
ward. One can imagine an Indian proconsul of the old school 
boggling at them. His view, based on his own experience, would 
be that you have only to keep a stiff upper lip, put the leading 
malcontents under constraint, demonstrate that you can govern 
and mean to govern, and you would soon find the mass of the 
people gratefully rallying round you and disowning the trouble¬ 
some agitators. He is quite honest in his belief that this course 
would be the kindest to the people as a whole; and that, as it 
has been followed before, so it can be followed again. One can 
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only turn for an answer to the proconsuls of today: they arc 
unanimous that such heroic handling of the situation is impossible 
under present condidons, and that the government which tried 
it would share the fate of Mrs. Partington and her broom, I 
think we must take this as hnaJ. 

The Measure of Advance 

Now comes our second question. Assuming an advance to 
be necessary and inevitable, what is it to be? How arc we ^Ing 
to measure the proper degree of change? There arc many of 
us, I am sure, who would fervently rejoice if it were possible 
to end our anxiedes and our responsibilities at once, to imitate 
the generous confidence of Mr, CampbeU-Bannerman svhen he 
put an end to representarive government in the TransvaaU iii 
short, to take India at her word and give her the Dominion status 
which has been so loudly demanded. That stark British selfish¬ 
ness is the only reason why we do not indulge in this fine, careless 
rapture is a commonplace with the extremists, and there are 
people in this country who seem to derive some pleasure from 
repeating it. It would be waste of time to discuss a pure parrot- 
cry, just as it would be sheer treachery to India to leave her to 
her own devices, at least until w-c have an unex^uivocal mandate 
from India herself in that sense. So for the moment, with your 
permission, I put aside the doctrine of abdication, the lament 
of a lost dominion. 

The answer to the question which 1 put just now seems implicit 
in the conriderations which we have been arguing in favour of 
an advance. What is now imperatively wanted is that an adequate 
measure of direct responsibility be transferred to the Indian 
leaders. It must be a clcar<ut, casily-dcfincd responsibility, not 
open to confusion and mutual recrimination like the hybrid which 
dyarchy was sometimes allowed to become, it must be com¬ 
plete in its sphere, so that any failure or any error or any success 
will be ascribed solely to the responsible administrator. It must 
be suffidcntly wide to enable the outer world to see at a glance 
how it is operating. In other words, if dyarchy is to be set aside 
it must be set aside completely. For these reasons I think that 
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wc can Stan with nothing short of what the Simon Commission 
advised—^namely, the transfer of complete responsibility in the 
provincial sphere. 

In this country it is not always understood how vast a held 
will thus be opened for Indian talent. Some writers speak of it 
as if wc were proposing the transfer of County Councils^ in ignor¬ 
ance of the fact that the province may be as great in area as Italy, 
as full of people as the Britisb Isles, and that it embraces the whole 
range of public business which touches the happiness of the people 
and the well-being of the State, save only those departments— 
defence, railways, and Customs—to which geographical limits 
cannot be put. It provides ample scope for the best brains in 
Indian pubhc life for another couple of generations. 

Transfer of Law ano Order 

Particularly is this true if the transfer extends to the control 
of the ma^suacy and the police. This question of law and order 
is, to my mind, the crux of the situation, and chiefly with refer¬ 
ence to it have 1 ventured to describe my paper as a middle view. 
Those who regard the transfer of the police to a tmnistcr’s control 
as a dangerous experiment deserve more consideration tk-tp it 
pleases certain sections of what I may call the White Paper party 
to accord to ** old colonels and retired civilians.” Many of them 
have more knowledge of the facts than our arm<bair reformers. 
To not a few of them there recur vivid memories of blood-stained 
lanes in some northern city, of hospitals packed with wounded 
and dying, of nameless atrocities committed in the sacred name 
of rival creeds, and of the pathetic cntrcadcs for a British officer 
to quell the trouble and to do justice. There is no washy senti¬ 
ment about all this. There is equally no intention to aflront the 
Indian reformer. There is only the conviction that at dmes of 
emergency, and especially in communal strife, the fear of want 
of support in the mind of the junior Indian official, and the 
social pressure upon those above him, will weaken the hands of 
those on whom will fall the grave duty of dealing prompdy and 
firmly, whenever and W'hcrcvcr it breaks out, with the chief evil 
in India’s dvic life. 
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On the other hand, have those who pooh-pooh the dangers of 
the proposal been quite honest with themselves or with us? The 
bitter hostility that has been roanifested to the idea of confining 
the coming advance to provincial autononiy seems to me to rest 
mainly upon two fears. To one of them 1 shall return later; 
the other is undoubtedly the fear that if Parliament is cajoled 
into stopping at provincial autonomy for the present it may hesi¬ 
tate to include the police in the transfer, *' Shout loudly enough,” 
seem to be the tactics, ” that provincial autonomy is inadequate 
and there will be less risk of our losing part of it.” Quite conedv- 
ably this apprehension has been sharpened by the halting line of 
argument—you will remember how it stumbles—by which the 
Simon Commission supported their recommendation for the trans¬ 
fer of law and order. 

The Choice 

When we disentangle ourselves from the secondary issues which 
surround this vital question f feel that we have to fcce the choice 
between a grave present danger on the one hand and on the other 
a measure of transferred responsibility which will fail of all the 
purposes for which we arc granting it, 1 feei that to hand over 
the government of a province to ministers without at the same 
time giving them the means of making government effective is 
to Jay up a certain cause of future trouble. Suppose that, in one 
of their departments, ministers decide on a poUcy which occa¬ 
sionally requires the support of the police; and suppose that the 
independent authority controlling the police considers this pat^ 
ticular policy so utterly wrong that he refuses to allow the police to 
enforce it; how can the administration in such circumstances hold 
together? Or suppose that the authority controlling the police 
does, in spite of his own views, use his force to cairry out a policy 
which turns out to be wrong and oppressive, popular feeling— 
and, mind you, popular opinion is all-important in a system of 
responsible government—will fasten on the police as the wrong¬ 
doers and not on the minister who is rightfully accountable. 

No, ] see all the dangers, and 1 foresee errors and suffering; 
but I am convinced that the quickest way and the only sure way 
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oE checking error and curtailing suScring is to ^vc ministers 
control of, and the unmistakable responsibility for, tbc agency 
of force which, however unseen and however unused, must lie 
behind the departmental policies with which you arc entrusting 
them, in actual fact (speaking for Northern India), I am often 
inclined to think that iit the administration of land revenue and 
irrigation in particular there arc quite as many opportunities for 
causing distress and injustice, although it may be with the best 
intentions in the world, as there are in the employment of the 
police. My view, therefore, is that on all grounds, and in spite 
of the grave risks involved, law and order must go to ministers 
along with die rest of the provincial administration. 

The Centre and the Provinces 

A minute ago I referred to another hidden fear as swaying the 
minds of those who angrily oppose our stopping short Cor the 
moment at provincial autonomy. What I had in mind was the 
apprehension, the very jusdhablc apprehension, that the Central 
Government, in its general powers of supervision, will neutralize 
some of the independence which we mean to assign to the 
provinces. One besettiag sin of our British bureaucracy has 
always been its fUrtation with uniformity. Never in the whole 
story of our admirustranon, except, perhaps, in the unfortunate 
instance of tbc Permanent Setdement of Bengal, have we allowed 
individual provinces to develop their own lives in their own way. 
The whole structure of our system, it is true, was incompatible 
with enterprise of that type; and the result was that the Central 
Government acquired a habit of intervention which, if challenged, 
was always defensible on the ground of the ultimate responsi* 
bility of the Governor-General for the acts of all his sulsordinatcs. 
The new Constitution will turn over a completely new page; 
and if there is one lesson which has to be burned in upon the 
Central Government of tbc future, whatever that government 
may be, it is that it muse keep its hands off the autonomous 
provinces. 

Suppose that in one province, pervaded by a particular theory 
of Hindu life, the Legislature were to enact that every Hindu 
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must be mamed, if at all, before reaelmig the age of twelve. 
Suppose that, at the same time, in an adjacent province with 
a d life rent view of its social duties, the Legislature were to 
enact that no Hitidu marriage may take place until both the 
parties arc of the age of hf teen. Can you Imagine Simla accepting 
such a situation? Unless there is a change of heart (to use the 
jargon of the day) Simla will still endeavour to interfere; but ray 
suggestion is that the change of heart must come, and that the 
Central Government must be most dchnitcly deterred from intcr- 
vcoing, unless there is the clearest case for the enforcement of a 
safeguard, with the spontaneous development of the different 
provinces. Should this duty be made perfectly dear, and should 
law and order be definitely assigned to ministers, 1 venture to 
hope that some of the opposition to resting at the moment on 
provincial autonomy would disappear. To express such a hope, 
however, let me say at once, is not the same thing as advocating 
that our coming stage of advance should stop at provincial inde¬ 
pendence, It is rather a hope, and an appeal to the good sense 
of Indian leadership, that provincial autonomy should be accepted 
and honourably worked during the interval that must elapse 
before a Federal Government gets into commission at the Centre. 
There is no shutting one’s eyes to the fact that this interval must 
be considerable. 

Fedehation 

About federation itself as an ideal there is no particular novelty. 
T remember it being discussed one evening in November, 1917, 
at a banquet which the Princes gave In Delhi to celebrate the 
admission of India into the War Cabinet of the previous spring. 
Even if it sounds egotistical, might I quote from a newspaper 
report a speech which I made that evening, because it preserves 
the impression left upon those of us who had been discussing 
the general oudook with representatives of the self-governing 
Dominions a few months before. From the general outlook of 
the Empire we had come to talk about the part to be played 
by India and the necessity for a closer union between firitUh 
India and the States, We had been anticipating that the growth 
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of mtcmadoiul obligadoiu would facilitate that union, and from 
that point 1 went on to this: 

" when union comes India will be an empire within an empire. [t± 
three hundred millions wiU probnbty be the citizens ot a. fcdcradon of 
States based upon race or language or historic tradition, some ruled over by 
princes bearing Your Highnesses' names, others by the chosen of the people 
themselves, but all cemented by a cunmiiDn love for ludia and a comiuon 
devodon to the British Crown." 

Nobody thought of this ideal as immediate. That evening in 
November, 1917, we were talking about it as if none of us at the 
table would live to see It. Sir John Simon and his colleagues took 
much the same view. Lord Irwin and his colleagues, in their 
dispatch on the subject, were almost equally cautious. It is only 
in the last three years that we have suddenly been asked to think 
of federation as a thing that might grow up in the night and 
face us as a fait accompli any morning. There has been almost 
a conspiracy of silence r^arding its difficulties; yet no one who 
has really studied them can fail to appreciate their magnitude, 
“Tlie course of history during the last one hundred and fifty 
years,” write the Davidson Committee, “ has brought mto exist¬ 
ence an intricate network of relationships between the States and 
British India, the unravelling and readjustment of which must 
be accomplished before any advance can be made.” As that 
Committee made manifest, the financial complexity alone is 
appalling. It is fully matched by the political artistry involved 
in inducing the Princes to forgo, in varying degrees, their 
cherished sovereignty, and then in defining how far the British 
provinces will go in accepting dictadoo from a federal power 
in which the Princes parddpate, or, looked at from the reverse of 
the shield, how far the Princes will agree to accept dictation from 
a federal power in which the democratic provinces arc partners. 

It is far from the wish of any of us to magnify these dif^culdcs. 
Indeed, it will only be when they are removed that India will 
be able to have a Central Government suitable to her national 
dignity. For obviously there is no Central Governmental struc¬ 
ture except a federation which is possible in a self-governing 
India. And when the structure is ready our position must be 
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profoundly modified. Or to put it differently, unle£» our control 
is modified we cannot have federation, for it is impossible to 
expect the Princes to surrender sovereign powers both to us and 
to the federal authority. Whether we liked it or not, therefore, 
I think we must agree with the logic of Lord Reading’s reasoning 
when be turned the scales at the Round-Table Conference by 
his pronouncement that federation ipio facto entails the grant of 
responsibility to the central authority. Some such sort of transfer 
of power to the Central Government as the White Paper con¬ 
templates would thus appear to be inevitable, and there is no 
reason why we should not indicate it in the new Constitution as 
the next stage. There is, indeed, every reason why we should 
push on the preparations for it with all practicable speed. 

TwE FedEIUCL STftliCTTJltE 

What needs emphasizing, however, is that with the best will 
in the world the federal structure will rise but slowly. Incident¬ 
ally it seems highly questionable, on purely practical grounds, 
whether the structure should be counted as fit for tenancy until 
a considerably larger ratio than one-half of the States are ready 
to occupy it. Be that as it may, each prospective occupant has 
to have a pretty elaborate tenancy agreement negotiated with 
him, and it is only when he sees this in draft that he will realize 
what he is undertaking and what he is sacrificing. It calls for 
ndthcr cynicism nor hostility to the ideal to convince the ordinary 
man familiar nnth Indian methods and suspicions that these pre¬ 
liminaries Mrill be a lengthy process. If that is true, then two 
considerations emerge: first, that while the preparations are run' 
ning their course some inteircgnal power will have to occupy 
the Central Government; and, second, that on this vital question 
the White Paper is virtually dumb. In a short concluding para¬ 
graph it mentions the possibility of ** transitory provisions,*’ which 
would leave the executive of the Central Government “ in sub¬ 
stantially the same position as that occupied by the Governor- 
General in Council under the existing Act," Any more lugu¬ 
brious prospect it would be difficult to imagine; and surely one 
of the most urgent tasks of the Joint Conunittee will be to devise 
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^ form of Central GovcrtimenT which can maintain our standards 
of good administration until provincial autonomy is safely 
laimched on the one hand and a sure foundation laid for federa¬ 
tion on the other. The present form of Central Government 
would be powerless to do cither. 

Safeguards 

Time will not admit of much discussion on what many regard 
as the most critical feature in the White Paper, the so-called safe¬ 
guards, In regard to these, it is extremely difficult to take a 
middle view. On the face of them they arc sensible, normal pre¬ 
cautions w'hich a country, seasoned in the risks and vicissitudes 
of democratic government, might reasonably ask a country to 
accept which is, for the first time and with very little experience, 
plunging into those risks. If they are accepted as a normal part 
of the Constitution, applied only when necessary and with 
ordinary common sense, and recognized as part of the routine 
of government, then their value, both educative and prophylactie, 
would be incalculable. If, on the other hand, the cry goes up 
that safeguards are an insult to Indian statesmanship and a vicious 
refusal to implement our promises, and if the cry is followed by 
a determined policy (as the Congress party announce that it will 
be) of making safeguards unworkable, then neither the safeguards 
in the White Paper nor anything else that human wit can devise 
in their place will be worth the paper they are printed on, 

The Governor-General, with the Army at his back and some 
nucleus of skilled advice at his elbow, might be able to get his 
intervention respected for a time. But look at the position of a 
Governor of a province. He will not always, if we may judge 
by some appointments that have been made, be of the strongest 
and most Intelligent type which England can spare. He wilt 
very often have no experience whatever of Indian conditions. 
He will be very isolated in any disagTcement with his ministers. 
The prospect of his being able to detect the origins of such a 
disagreement, when they first occur, is remote; the prospect of 
his being able to enforce his view, when the disagreement comes 
to a head, is uncertain. Rarely, if ever, will he be in the for- 
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tunaic position of being able to take Ms stand heroically on some 
broad principle regarding which the world at large must be with 
him. It will be the slow, insidious undcnnlning of a principle 
which will be his danger, for he may not have his eyes opened 
to it until a situation has been reached where he can quite easily 
be made to appear in the wrong if he tries to assert himself. 
Even, however, if he is lucky enough to be able to choose bs own 
ground for the disagreement, things may be made very difficult 
for Mm. Ministers may resign; the Legislature may refuse to 
function; agitation may rage; Government House he boycotted, 
and so on. A dissolution and a General Election may do him 
more harm than good, for he cannot go into the constituencies 
single-handed and defend his action against the attacks upon it 
with which they will be saturated. Those of us who have some 
experience of how a conflict of this type develops will agree that 
one of the most anxious tasks before the Joint Committee is how 
safeguards are wisely to be made efficacious. Unless this is 
secured I fear that they will gravely dlsappint those who pin 
their faith upon them as a serious clement in the Constitution. 

There arc other features in the White Paper about wMch a 
middle view is permissible. Finance, unhappily, is not one of 
them; because, struggle the exchequer as it may, 1 see no possi¬ 
bility of its being equal to these costly changes and at the same 
rim e to the programmes of social reform which will be expected 
of the new- regime. Nor is it easy to take a middle view about 
the methods of election, or of the impracticable idealism of the 
franchise proposals. All these, however, arc problems which the 
new administrators must tackle for themselves, and they provide 
not the least of the good reasons for giving the necessary powers 
without delay. When these powers are complete is it too much 
to hope that the cbef problem connected with the White Paper 
will solve itself—the problem of the relation between Britain 
and India? India complains that she has had to suffer in the 
past from British ill-manners, insularity, arrogance. There is 
truth in the complaint, though these arc not the only gifts that 
Britain has brought to India, But there is another side to the 
sMcId. We have had to complain of India's suspicion and con- 
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dnuous charges of bad faith. If she would allow herself to 
believe, as wc believe and know, that the promises of 1917 were 
promises which will be redeemed to the letter, and that when wc 
put the brake on sentiment and enthusiasm we have good and 
perfectly unselfish reasons for doing so; if she would believe this, 
then the new Constitution might make a happy start. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A HEiTiHG of the Atsocidtian was hdd at the Caxioa Hall, Westminster, 
S.W^ j, on Tuesday, July 4, 1935, when a paper was read by the Right Hon. 
Lerd Mestan, jcXrS.i., on The White Paper: A Middle View,’' The 
Right Hon. Viscquni Goschen, o.Cri,i.j c.v.1., was in the chair, and 

the fonowijig ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were presem : 

The Right Hoji. Lord Lamington, g.cji.g., Sir John Kerr* 

K.c.s.r, Sir Willtara Ovens Clark* Sir James MacKcniia, ca.fc,, Sir 

Prabhashankar Pattanl^ Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 

Cl*!., u.v.d.. Sir Hassan Suhrawardy^ uup., h.d., r,R.<Li., 

p.r.ff.. Sir Montagti Webb, e.t.L, o.b.e^, Sir Henry Wheeler, k-C,Sv.t,, k.c.i.e,. 
Sir Ernest Hotson* RX.s.r., o.b.e., Sir JaQ>es Donald, c.e.i., c.i.e., Sir Ness 
Wadia, k.b.i., oa.t., Sir Henry Sharp, os,!., c.i.E., Sir Rohert GUbn, 
Sir Alfred Watson, Sir Hugh hfcPhcrson, exj.i., cj-.i.. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Sir T. VijayaraghavachaiTa^ it.fc.E., the Chief Saheb of 

Phalcan, the Thakore of Atnod, Lady Scott Moncrieff^ Lady Bennett, Lady 
Abbas All Batg, Lady Cnnynghamc, Mr. F. G. Pratr, as.i., Mr. H. M- R. 
Hopkins, €.s-i-> Dr. M. B. Cameron, c.i.e., and Mr?. Camcrofi, Mr. J. R. 
Martin, c.i*e„ Sardar M. V. Kibe, Swami B, H, Bon, Mr. Y, G. Tbomhare^ 
Mr, M. K. Acharp* Misi Cornelia Sofabjj* K,-i-H., Mr. R. Ranadivc, 
Mr* A, SabonadieTCp Miss Price, Mr. G. H. Ormerod. Mr.R.H. Hoodp rJ-h*, 
Mr. H. R, H, Wilkinson, Mr* T A. H. Way, Mr* h Sladcn, Mr. J. B. Hall, 
Pandit Shyam Shankari Mr* J. M. K. Matkende^ Mr. John Ross, ls.o.* and 
Mrs. Ross, Mr, F, J. P. Richter, Colonel W. G. Hamilton, Justice and Mrs. 
Mirra A A. Khan, Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhury, Rev. E. S. Carr* Mr. L, C* 
Lai| Mr. L. M. Deshpande, Pandit Nanak Chand, Mr. Kenneth C. Keymer, 
Misa E. L. Curteii, Mr. C. T. Stack, Mr. W, S, Lane, Mr. A. Chavan, 
Mr. M. G. Moodaliir, Mr. and Mrs. W. Westbrook, Mr. B. K. Sinha, 
Mrs. Roberts, Mr^ H. K. Sadder* Miss C. K. Cumuiing, Miss E Cdonan* 
Mr. Hanog, Mr, O. W. Watkins, Major G, W, Gilbertson, Mr. R. C, 
Gupta, hfr. O, C, G. Hayter, Miss L. Sorabji, Mr. S, A. Ghafar, Mr. E* 
Richards, Miss Gray, Captain W. D* Wocllwarth, iix * Mr* Paul Stewart, 
Mr. Jehangiani, Mr* and Mrs. N* B. Bonarjee* Miss V. H. Jones, Mr. Philip 
Goopeip Miss L. A Coi, Mr. T. Cooke, Mr* C. R. Corbett, Miss Hanson, 
Mrs. B. Dobson, Miss D. H. Watts, Mrs. Bery, Mr. A* G. R. Hickei, Miss 
U. M. Peck* Dr* and Mrs. Shahanij Professor ). E. G* dc Montmofency, 
Mr. A. G. Pa war, Mr* R. Henjuker-Heaton, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.r.i., 
Hon, Secretary. 

The Chairman said: The signal services which Lord Meston has ren<krtd 
in variou? capacities to India will, 1 am sure, enhance for us the interest of 
his address. Those services are $0 wdl know^n to a ^thermg like I see here 
today that J am sure Lord Meston will need no further uitroducdon. 

(TTic Paper was then read.) 

The Ckaijimak : We have listeocd to a most able and dear statement of 
his views by Lord Meston, and one which I am sure has held our attention. 

voi_ iiuL a q 
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I tliLdk you will agree with me [hat the address shows the cax-cful considcra- 
don which Lord Mcsion must have given lo the detaiii of die White Paper 
before arriving at ihe cofidliisions ivhldi he tuu submitted to m today. [ am 
very glad lhat in that address Lord Mesmn laid stress upon one at two 
maCteis of pnodplef which I thiuk we are socnetimes ape to overlook in 
dlscussbns on the White Paper. 

He began by referring to die great change which has taken place in India 
Eince die war. About thjS;^ of course^ 1 rcall2te that there may he considerable 
differences of opLoion. It must be difficult for those who lived in and served 
India before the war to realize how greatl|r and how rapidly India and 
Indian views have changed since then. Those of us w^ho have been out in 
India since the war^ as Lord Mcsion says^ only for a short nme, and even 
those perhaps who did not know a pre-war Indb, can bear testimony to 
this change. Fc^ myself I am convinced that the spirit of Nadonalism is^ 
in Lord Meston's own words, "spreading and becoming a reality*" and 
must be reckoned with. We must accept that as a stardng^pDint in con¬ 
sidering future reforms. Lord Mestoo went on to speak of the prolonged 
controversy which has taken place* and which is now "raging over the 
^iiite Paper." On this 1 would only plead that a calm and sober cxamina- 
don of the work of the Parltamcntazy Juint Committee in the country at 
large may not be hampered or interfered with by allowing this great problem 
to enter into the arena of any party politics. (A^buse.) That would be a 
disaster for India and this country alike. 

As regards the case for advance, k is not possible for me id the few 
minutes I wilt allow myself to deal with this a: lengths But those of us 
who went out to India after the Reforms and were called upon to lake any 
pn in the Government of India soon recognized that the ejdsdng form of 
Government could only be—as indeed it was intended to be—transitionalj 
and that it was failing in its object of teaching rcspnsibility, and indeed 
rather encouraging irrespnsibjlity* even in die places where it ivas workiog 
wdL We in Madras as far back as 1924 advocated full provincial autonomy* 
including the transfer of I aw and order-^\e., the control of the police. 

We felt that to transfer the other subjeeb in order to teach reiponsibOiTy^ 
and yet to withhold that one which U the means of making government 
dfccdvc* would not achieve the object we had in view. Personally, T believe 
there is another r^son for handing over the plice* and that is this. The 
police are the guardians of law and order in the provinces. They are the 
protectors of all classes. But if you arc to transfer all the other portfolios, 
but to rei^ia diii* 1 bcLics'e that they would not be regarded as they should 
be* as a public body, but they would be regarded as guardians of British 
imcTMCs, which would impair their utility and place both the officers and 
men often in an invidious posidon. (fApplause.) 

In Madras, as 1 dare say many of you know, since the Reforma were 
introduced in 1921, the portfolio of law and order has been in the hands of 
an Indian member of ibe Execuds'e Council. I admit that he was a member 
of CouneC and not a MinistcTj and that there is a difference between them* 
but many of the arguments against the transfer which might apply m one 
tiugbt also apply to the other. I would like here to bear tesdinony to the 
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efficiency and loyalty with which iht admiiustratioa of die pdice dining 
those ycarj; has been earned out (Appbusc.) 

I agree with Lord Meston in the expression of his hopes that when full 
autonomy is given to the provinfjcs, it will be so io deed and in and 
that the provinces wilt be allowed to develop thdr own Eutuie oo their own 
lines, except, of course, in such cases where there is a clear case for the 
applkation of safeguards. I believe that under such a system the provinccA 
would nor only Increase in importanoc^ hut would gready develop their own 
sense of respoasihiHty. 

I mentioned the word ■ * safeguard/' and, like Lord Meston^ f recognize 
that liis is one of the moat important qustions in eonnection with the 
White Paper. But 1 think we must retnember that safeguards have been a 
prt of the Constitution^ that they have been used by Viceroys and by 
Coveroorir--T bavc used one of ffiem myself—and ihac they have been 
recognized by the people. Still, chis is one of those questions before the 
Joint Commitiee which we are most anxious should be given a fuU cou- 
sideration^ I hope and bdieve that they can be made really cfTccrive. 

I am sure we were all very inierested in hearing the words which Lord 
Mescon used of Federation in 1917 and of their prophecy for the future, 
(Applause.) No one^ even in the last few years^ could have foreseen the 
swiftness with which this questiou has come before us for discussion and 
settlement. 1 must not delay you this afterooofi by speaking about Federa¬ 
tion* beyond saying that I agree with much that l^d Meston has said. 
The vital question^ of course, is Enaoce* and [ have not sufficknc knowledge 
of the hgares to speak about thU+ But I am sure wc ail await their publka- 
don with very ccnsitlrraHe anxiety^ 

May I just say, in condusion, this> ft is sometimes said by way of 
cridcism of those of us who have b«n India for a short dme and have 
advocated considerable advatKcs in the Comtitudon dial we arc vidonaries- 
If by vuJonarics is meant men who allow thdr Lmaginadon to run away 
with them and who live in the clouds^ I would reply that no one taking a 
part in the Oovernment of India, large or smaih and daily called npem to 
face the probiemj of admimstration and deal with the facts of everyday life 
could long remain a visionary; the fnaterialism of life would be too much 
for him. (Applause.) Bur if by vidonaries are meant those who have had 
some ddon of a Ejture Gonstitutionp and have refused by convlcdun to 
adopt a negadve policy and m stand sdll where they aje. but who prefer to 
face the future rather than the past* then I have no objecdon m the 
word. 

To die principles of the White Paper, I bchevc at the present moment 
there ia no altematiTe, except* of coune* such amendments as may be Lntru- 
duced by the Joint Farliantencary Corruruttee. 1 bdieve that, in view of the 
spirit of India* smh principles will be adopted as inevitable^ And 1 believe 
that to dday now would he to alienate the sympathy and help of those 
Indians who have steadily supported us, would be to witness the deterioradon 
of public life during the interval, and would be to hand over a madiinerT* 
when the rime comes^ whose efficiency will have run down during the time 
of Waitings (Applause.) 
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Sir Piashashankar Pattani : I have ta m^ke one or two cooctitjon; before 
I speakt itnpottint coodidoa is a request to Mr. Browti^ the 

Hod. Secretary* who haj made this As^odadoji a great success, as we all 
keow, [O obser^'c that while I am prepared to say a few w'ords hcre^ I hope 
he wLJI relieve me from the iiecessity of haviu;; to correct what I say. The 
secortd condidoo is that* being a member of the Indian delegadon which 
is considering this great Issue in associadoii widi the PajliaincnEary Joini 
Committee, i cannot disclose anything about Oiir proceedings. Therefore 
any views that 1 may have to express tociay will he persona]. They will 
also be in the mutunJ interest of the two ^mntries* in the good association 
of which 1 have all my life bclLcvcd, and in which f idlL bdirve. 

! have been an official all my life. 1 have not been used to platform 
speaking. Therefore as an old man, tuned in office and used to dies* I will 
Dot go much further than my experiences. And thc^ who may feel that in 
spite of official experience this old man has been influenced by forces that 
arc operadng in India will also, I hope, excuse me when 1 say that man^ 
white he lives* grows daily by new experiences that he gathers. Lord Meston 
1 have had the privilege of knowing for several years, and what I have 
always valued is this ^ that wherever we have met we have spoken frankly 
and I have never had the fear of being misuriderstiacHL When 1 read today's 
able paper I felt that it wai only meant to grant provincial autonomy and 
nothing further; but his lordship has made it quite clear that the lecturer 
believes in the eventual Federation of India. That being the only right 
solution, there is going to be a continued friendship betweea the East and 
the West [ should have said continued frierLdsblp berween India and 
England, but 1 have purposely said between East and West^ became I know 
that a sattsHed India is a sadslicd EasL 

The Joint Porliaznentary Committee is now sitting on this great question. 
The members of the Committee are all of them experienced men on such 
questions. Thcie are cx-Viccroys, ci"CqvejTi!DrS| administrators of the 
present and the past, people who have worked on commiLtcx;i to enquire 
into Indian questtoni. Whatever decision they come to os a result of the 
conferences, examinauoas and cros$<xamLtiaiiDD5 that are bang held, it will 
be acceptable to Parliament and, 1 fondly hopCp to India also^ 

It is nor possible to get everything at ooext, but whatever is given should 
be used; and we should not siart a tug-of-war the next day. This is what 
happened in Bengal in 1979 and onwards. It happened becauic of one or 
two drawbacks in the scheme; because of that the whole thing failed. Mr. 
Montagu was a great statesman. He saw that by transferring a number of 
departments today, if the Indian Ministers worked their dcpartmcnti well 
and to the satisfactioa of the transferers* then gradually and automadcally 
under that very scheme other departments would be transferred) and 
eventually there would be no department In the provino! which would 
reruaiD untronsrerred. So* gradually* the provinces would have complete 
autonomy. 

That was a great scherne, but it failed. I will tell you why it failed ; they 
were leasoii^ T placed before Mr. Montagu unofficially at the time. These are 
two pointi which are still bang insisted upon in the new scheme, and they 
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arc (f) rc^Jitry in Lhc cycae q£ a brcakdowa, aad (a) tbe pfo^ccctioa of the 
Services 

Nowj right ci{ re^-entry if a thing fails is an Lodtjctcoent to bring aboui 
a brca^ciown, and zt has happened Hie that, as in a quiet way Ldord Mcnon 
in hk great speech said it might Dyarchy has failed^ probably because d® 
Ministers w'ouJd not work it* and perhaps bccaiisc some of the administrators 
would not let them work it. He k right He has said it after ten or 
fifteen ycars^ absence, I have been in chat country imdl yesterday, and I 
know because [ have the advantage of raecdog GovemDCS, Viceroys* Mem¬ 
bers of Council* and they have not kept it a secret from me+ They were 
talking to and I to them, quite frankly: Ob* this may not succeed, 
and when it breaks down we shall re-enter^ Wc shah go ki again.'' 1 
always used to say* Never believe that dcmooacy fails^ The system may 
fail* but demacracy will go along forward and forward; and therefore those 
who believe that a breakdown will give ns a chauce are making a great 
mistake.'' 1 am afraid that any constltudoa, settiiig forth that in the event 
of a breakdown we shaJ! rc-eutcr, is always in danger. There is the danger 
that the two sides will always remain separate—the one trying to make a 
breakdown, the other avoiding iL 

India should not break promises made tu servants whom the adminlstrar 
tors brought In for thek own interests. In this way both efficiency and 
discipline may be aHccicd. A great feature of the British Empire is 
efficiency of the Services* but greater than, that is the idea of cbcdlcnce to 
the superior* whoever be is* without distinedoii ol dass* or creedt or race^ 
The first condidDa of the new Reforms is that Eudia should remain within 
the Empire. The other safeguards required are protEcuon from oumde 
aggression, the efficiency of the police* and the upholding of law and order. 
1 hope I have not said anything that is not In the interests of both our 
countries. (Applause^ 

Mr, M. K. AcHJutviW after making an InvocatioD m Sanskrit, said: Allow 
me to thank you all on behalf of ayD^ooovOOO of His Majesty's subjecis in 
India for the great inieresi your Assodation takes in thdr afialrs. You 
do so at a time when not a few hard problems of your own—fina&dal, 
economic* commercia], Industiial—arc weighing heavily upon your miocis. 
That your statesmen arc now giving so much time and attention to India is 
ample proof of their goodwill and of their earnest desire to do the best they 
can for India, I offer to them my mosi; grateful thanks; but may 1 In all 
humility venture to add that good intentions done wlU not suffice- 
Knowledge, deep knowledge* deeper than what evidendy has been available 
to the promoters of the White Paper, is nccessaryi especially in dealing with 
a huge country like India* which teems with countless diversities—physical^ 
climatic, racial, communal, sodal, economic, religious* and linguistic. 

If any of you go to India and take to India any pet theories of your owm* 
you will easily find evidcncE to support those theories. You mayp for 
Instance* say that India Is a land of colossal ignorance and superstition^ 
But if you will probe deep you will marvel how the most Illiterate peasant 
in India grasps almost intuitively the supreme truth uf the God in maii 
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and God in all that perhaps most learned doctors of divintty in other lands 
catmot compfchcnd. Or^ again, you puy say that nowhere else in the 
wodd are women such hopeless victims of men^s tyranny as In India. But 
here, DOOj if you probe deepj you wiU find that whereas in other lands per¬ 
haps wamen arc only fcspcc^d, in India they arc worshipped—wotr^pped 
verily as incaroatiom of divinity] that nowhere in die world is the saoedty 
ol motherhood honoured more* 

Likewise, while some of yoti may be shocked at the condidoD of the 
Depressed Classes, and believe that it is due to the agelong tyranny of the 
higher castesi as crldently some so-called ** friends of India " here seem to 
beUeve^ more faithful lovestigators will marv'd how it is that in the holicft 
shrines of the caste Hindus arc kept and worshipped the images of saints, 
some of whom were born among the lowiiest ol Untouchables, a fact that 
even Mr^ Gandhi does not seem to undersCand. 

YeSj India is a bod of baffling diversities, which even those who, like your 
lordship or like the learned lecturtr of this afterDOGo, have spent maoy 
yean among her peoples may find hard to explain. For through the ages 
India has stood, and divindy uadi the end of time India will stand, for the 
supreme law of unity in and through diversity^ 

India and England mgether most explore and discsover the key to true 
Swaraji ft is going to be the privilege of Indc^Brttaania to discover the key. 
And self-governmerLE for India, whether through the very im|>erfect White 
Paper scheme or any better scheme, is after all only a preliminary step 
cowards this joint mission of Tndo^Bfiiaimia. Again I thank you all for 
the great interest you arc evincing in the problems of my country, God 
bless you al] for it. 

Sir Hassan SAfjiAHWADv : I do noi belong (n the profession who are adept 
in the art of speaking, a lawyer, buc 1 take the liberty of speaking this 
aficrnooD, impromptu, and I hope you will kindly forgive me my defects 
and omissions. 

I have been in charge of young men in the biggest University numetieally 
in the British Empire, [ found there that Hindus and Musliius hiving 
drunk out of the same fountain of knowledge {the young Hlndm and ihe 
young Muslim boys) are growing up in friendship and haj-mooy, and the 
future units of the nadon of India are [ospired by the spirit of Nationalism, 
which ts growing, as Lord Goseben said. 

It is not very true that the Hindu communities are the onJy ones crying 
for reforms. The Muslims also want reforms. They ate as sincere and 
as strong in ihcir demand for going forward as any crther educated cLim or 
unit in In-dia^ l^gc or smalL They feel that India should be given some 
sort of a standing whkh wiJI take away the great sdgmi of subordinadon, 
which they feci acutely when they coine into European countries or come 
in contact with other people, ma]^ the Irish* That is a growing feeUng 
and demand from all classes of people in India, 

As regards the White Paper it is there. It has been read by the people 
ol India of all classes for whatever it is worth, good, bad^ or indifferent 
They know that cmain things were promised to us, ff you do not give 
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them yqu wiU create diAappoiaUKtit, and itrejigrhea the hands of tboic 
Very people in india who are our worst enemks^ the cocmics of law and 
or<kf» without which no country has pfogrosed or can progress. If we 
want goodwill in India^ i£ wt want happy trade reladons between the British 
countries to be loestablishech goodwill must be restored and as quickly as 
possible without party politics coming in between. 

As your lordship pointed there are normal and sensible salcguards+ 
Those safeguards may never come into operation at ail. There is the Indian 
Penal Ccxie against robbers and murderers and thieves, li do« not come 
into operation except on those pcr^le who ccxncnit those offenccf. The 
Indians will work the Rcfonns so well that it will not be necessary to bring 
in the safeguards; but those who say there must be safeguards should realise 
that they are effective safeguard^ whkh to my mind—I may be very wrong 
—will make responsibility at the centre come in tn ten or fiftiecn years. 
There is youx Reserve Bank^ That must come into being and function^ and 
the trade relations must be so esiablisbcd that our hnancial stability should 
be restored. Those two safeguards will take hftecn years or more- Let 
good trade relatloEii be established, and let your people have their careers 
ifi Indhu fl the Indian petsple have a bad feeling against BKtkh products 
and British ridatioiiship, that Is really a dchnite menace that ought not to 
be CiiBcd with. 

As regards the transference of law and order^ ti was voy refreshing to hear 
what Lord Meston said^ Why should they not be transferred? If you do 
not trust people, the feeling of in justice and grievance will remain. Bui 
there b another gain. You transfer law and order to an Indian Mimster. 
If he is so foolish as not 10 consult his other colleagues;, it he does not work 
with his Governor, he and the party that he represents would be the people 
who would get ail the amcks and all the odium and not the BHdib 
Government or the British member of (he Exeeutive Council in charge of 
law and order. Hut is an advantage to be taken Into accounn The 
Britiih people know that it b by working a thing that we Icam. Trust us. 
Give us law and order and see what we can do. 

1 thank Lord .Meston very much and support his scheme* We in Bengal 
fell We had a grievance againit him in respect to the Meston FinanciaJ 
Scidement^ but 1 am very glad that his award was so just and so fair that 
it will be remembered as a popular measure* 

Mr. Thoubahe : Tbe quesdon of the future Gonidtutioii of India involves 
the desdnies of nearly one^th of the entire humanity of ihe world, and 
deeply cDOGcms the mighty British Empire. Lord Meston^ who^ if 1 may 
say sOj was a most distinguished omaznent of the Indian Civil Service^ has 
treated hts subject with a dignity worthy of the exalted rank he holds, and 
of the great dudes he performed in India. 

Coming £rt»n an Indian State^ 1 End myself Interested in that part eff his 
lordship's paper in which he deals with FederatiDn^ and I will confine to 
it the few remarks that suggest themselves to me on the topic. His lordship 
tveogniaes that Fedcradon with rosponsibiiity at tbe centre is inevitable, 
but he would have it indicated In the new constitution as the next stage. 
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aithougli he would have prtparadoas pushed on for it with all prardcablc 
speed. If this U1C30S chat the reforms arc m be lotToduccd apart h^om 
Fcdcradou and rc^osihiiity at the centre* the prospect* I fear* h gloomy* 

It is hardly necessary to dwclL on the gomu and necessity for Federabon. 
I will only refer to the facts which have been oficn pointed our* that the 
States are closely identihed with numerous branches of Alhlndia activities; 
that AU-Indla smkes of public utility furbctlott id the toritorf of the 
States as well as in British Iddla; that much India toxadon is of All-India 
inddcDcc; and that* nevertfadesSp decisions afftedng India as a whole have 
been reached by tbc Government of India without the views of the States 
bang taken into accouoc, and often without even rcdcrence to them* nob 
withstanding the fact that they are vitally affected by them. 

The problem is td asccftain and give weight to the views and to co-ordiaate 
the interests of the different political tiniis of Indin. For this no better 
means has been suggested than the Alhlndia Fcdcratioo. There are at 
pfesent three parmers m the Government of India—namely, Great Britain* 
British India, and the Indian States. As has been so well put* the old 
articles of association between Lhem have become out of date. The federal 
bond has been* by common consent* acknowledged lo be the most satisfactory 
one by which to replace the existing form of union, and it would be a great 
misfortuoe if the scheme of Federation could not be started without delay 
on its great career. 

On oeve point a large number of States will be glad tn have die support of 
the high authority cl the lecturer. The criterion for inauguraton of Federa¬ 
tion of Siam with half the total States^ population and half their rcprescnin- 
don in the Upper Federal Chamber is an inadequate one. The White 
Paper lays down* as you are aware* that Fedcradou may be brought into 
operation if this proportion of States should signify their wiUingiiess tn 
come into it 1 find on scrutiny that this enterien would enable only 
twenty-eigbt or tweuty-niue Siam to commit Indian India to Federation;, 
irrespective of the wishes of the remaining huudreds of States. Many States 
vtiil therefore be gbd to find that Lord Meston holds it highly questionable 
that the Federal structure should be counted as fit for tenancy until a 
considerably larger number of States arc ready to- occupy it. 

A second point touched on by the lecturer b the length of time that may 
be requited in negotiatiog the treaties of accession. In my humble opinion^ 
Lord Mestoji has taken an unduly pessimistic view in this respccL The 
negodadous should certainly not be humcdly completed. But even two or 
three years is a small period in the evolution of great coostitutional changes 
such as those contemplated for a Federated India. In, fact* it has been made 
dear on bdialf of the Chamber of Princes that when all the necessary 
material is laid before the Princes it should not taLe them more than a year 
or so to come to a ftml decisloii as to whether or not they will ^Ln the 
Federariofu 

1 think that the *' lugubrious prospect '* referred to in connectioa with ihc 
trauiitory provisions again iDvolves an unduly pessimistic attitude On the 
side of the States i fed sure tiiat Itdl provision will be made to ciuurc that 
their views and inicrests arc not lost sight of during the period of trantition. 
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[n inf view, h u ooc of the points which the Joiai Sdett mmt 

anejid to. 

In conclusiotif i have merely to SAf that it is of vast moment not onJy 
that a lEep forward should be uken^ but that it should be a quick and 
adequate ittp. Goodwill and harmony arc lie prime necessity^ and their 
rcjtoraticpii will contribute as nothing dbe to the wdl-beiag and contentnieiii 
of India. 

Lord LxMiffGtoH : t wish on your hchalf to express the thanks ol the 
Association to Lord Meston for his very carefully prepared and studied pro 
dqueuxment on the question of Indian ReforEns. He kept the middle way 
successfully, though he edged^ naturally coough, to the endorsement of the 
White Paper, 

In his address be referred 10 the Simon Commission's Report being 
dropped^ and he said ; “ The Govemment of the day* howc^^j for reasons 
which 1 am not: here to examine^ virtually shelved the Report" WeM^ I 
think that was a very chsctcct remarki ft was very ohvioiis that it was 
dictated by party considerations in the House of Commons. 

I do feel that io the future, whatevff Constitution may be set upp the 
less the House of Commons has to deal with the affairs of India, the better. 
It would be bcucr to set up some other form of authodey in this country 
which would deal dirccdy with Indian Government and the Crtrwn. It 
scetns to me ah^utely essential that there should njoc be dii* possible inter¬ 
ference with the great Indian question by a body whkh may be elected on 
quite a different issue from anything to do with India. 

As regards the other point of the possibility of a Viceroy in the future 
who may go out of this country ignorant of Indian life and characterp 1 do 
not bdieve in the future it will be possible to appoint anyone from this 
country unless they have had previous experience in India, They must 
understand the people and be able to rely on their own judgment Other- 
wise a man goes out to India absolutely at sea. Tremendous quesdons are 
put before Him, administration most compleKp and he will have to rely upon 
his Execudve CounciL But how would he know die personnel of the 
Executive Council suificiciuly to rdy upon the opinion of any one pardcular 
member or of them all together? 

I only want to make those two points, and to express again our thanks to 
Lord Mcsion for having taken the tronhle to prepare this paper. Also I 
should like 10 thank Viscount Goschen for having come here and presided, 
and for having told us about hJj experience of the working of dyarchy in 
Madras. 

The President put the vote of thanks to the mcedng, which was carried 
by accIamadoD. 

Lord Mestoh i The evening is far spent, and I am afoaid that we must 
come to a coodiLsiDn. In a sense the discussion his been a little dliappciat- 
ingi Coming before you, as I did, as a very obvious mugwumps 1 expected 
to receive die treatmem which those undesiraHe animals generally are 
accorded* and I ccnainly anddpated that the extremists on both sides would 
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unite tn lending anyDDC who acceniptcd lo punoc a middle course. So that 
in that sense andtipadonj have btjcn disappointed. 

NcvcxthelesSf I would express my gradiude to joa^ Lord Lamingtonp and 
tn the speaken as a whole for the kindness they have shown to the attempl 
1 made tn put bcf«e them a modcran: and considered view of the marvel- 
loosly difiicult problems which now copfront our nation. Parricularly t am 
indebted v> you, my lord Chairman, for your endorsement of much which I 
attempted to piove, and to lhat veteran administtator Lord Lamingmn for 

his very generous remarks. „ . t l i 

We had a vtry'inieresiing speech from my old friend Sir Prabnashankar 
FattanL He and I have faced considerable perils together in the past, and 
he himself, 1 am sure, is ready to face still more in the future. But it is 
always a solace to hear from one with hb wide aperietice and sound 
judgment su ch an espression of confidence in the wisdom of the general 
iia« upon whkh we Jine proewdidg. 

Then wc are iDdcfcied to die Pandit Achaxya for his Vedic benediction, 
and, 1 hope, although i did not quite follow some parts of it, his absolution. 
To Sir Hassan Suhrahwady we all agree in offering cougramlatioDs up™ 
the high legal duduction which die London University has just conferred 
upon him, and which his speech this afternoon would seem very fully to 

justify. ^ . , 

As regards Mr. Thombare, 1 trust that he wiQ not away under the 

misappiehenslou that, although Fedcradon may not arrive tomorrow morn¬ 
ing, it wiU not be one of the pillars of the new Consdiution as laid down 
m the furthcoming Icgistation. There it, I think, in the White Paper, and 
certainly in the pronounccnscnU of our public men, rig^it away from the 
beginning of the negotiations which are now in force, die clearest evidew* 
of the intention, whatever step may be aken for the momem, to make it 
perfectly dear that a Federation io the future, though without reference to 
the precise dme at which that further siep will maKrUlizc, is an integral 
and an part of the new Constiiution. 

There has been this afternoon no serious divcigencc of opimon on the 
general lints of the action which ought to be taken by Britain at the present 
crisis, and all gpod friends of India, as wc are here in this room, ir^t 
warmly hope and most confidendy believe that a wbe and happy wduiian 
will be found for the enormous issues which are now before our country. 
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Thr President and Qmacil gave a reception at CrosvcfiOf Houstt Park Lanc^ 
OD Friday, July 1933 ^ to meet die Maiiarajaii Gadtwar of Baroda- 
VlscounDess MelvlUe assisted Lord Lamington in recdvliLg the gueits. The 
Secretary trf State for India, who was accompanied by Lady Maud Hoare, 
look part in the procMdiiags. More than 300 members and guests were 
present, induduig many members and delegates to the Joint Select Com* 
cnitiee on Indian Reforms; also some of tbe witnesses and others from India 
in connection with the inquiries on ihe future Constitution of India. 

Lord Lasungtoh gave messages of regret for inabiltly to be present from 
a number of prominent members. He added t 

There arc two names which 1 partktiJarly wish to mcntioiu Our invitation 
was accepted by Lord Burnham^ who thereby showed his continued interest 
In the wdfare of India, and whose death in the midst of his activities we so 
much deplore. The ocher name U that nf the Governof-Designate of 
Bcpmbay who had intended to be present with Lady BrabournCt but now 
hnds this to be impossible. 

On behalf of the Council 1 welcome the many guests we have today, and 
particularly His Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar, the Secretary of State for 
India and Lady Maud Hoarc^ and the KingT Indian Orderly OfEceri. 
(Cheers.) I have enjoyed the dose friendship of His Highness the Maharajah 
Gackwar for thirty years, and can speak from personal observation not only 
of his solicitude for the welfare of his own people, but also of the great 
share he has had in the changing and widening of the general Indian out¬ 
look. For more than half a century the Maharajah Gaekwar has exerdsed 
a formative mflucnijc on public opiniofi in Indla^ You can gain some 
measure of that inBuence if you turn to the biography by Mr. Stanley Rice, 
a former Honorary Secretaiy of rbh Association, and aho to the collection 
of speeches by Hb Highnesss issued only this month by the Oxford 
University Press- It will be seen &om these volumes that the Maharajah 
Gaekwaj has been coosistendy ahead of opitiion in sodal, educationaJiH and 
administrative ideas and plans. (Cheers.) 

It is a striking fact that so Jong ago as 1917 ^ before the Montagu* 
Chelmsford inquiry took place^ His Highness declared hii conviction that tbe 
future Constitution of India should be founded on federal lines. It is but 
natural that a Ruler who has eiereued so itrong an mBucncc on the thought 
of India should have taken elose interest for many years past in the work 
of the East Indb Association, which exists for the welfare of that country 
and to stimulate thought and discussion upon its problems. Even before 1 
went out to the Govanorship of Bombay thirty years ago he w*as a Viois 
President of the Association: and remains so to this day. Now we are 
indebted to hire for a gencrouj grant, spread over a period of five years, which 
gives us opportunity to cicrdsc hospitaiily and thus to promote the social 
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coaiACt between Bncain and India in thi^ country which ii of «> much value. 
1 take the opportunity to expreu to His Highness our worm gratitude a^nd 
our best wishes for his own health and the prosperity of his great State. 
(Cheers.) 

1 have abo to thank Sir Samuel Hoaie for Ending time cn be with us this 
af terUDoa in the midst of his manifold preoccupadons. (Cheers.) If posdhlc 
ihU has been a more busy week for hint than usual^ for on Monday he was 
in charge of a debate on the Indian Esdmates in the House of Cammons, 
and he has spent the normal working hours of three days in undergoing the 
exacting ordeal of examinadon by the Joint Select Committee on the per¬ 
plexities of the White Paper. Yet immediately on leaving the witness chair 
this afternoon he comes to us fresh and smiling^ and he adds to our indebted' 
iicss by bringing with him Lady Maud Hoarcp who by her chariUt courtesy* 
and uci, « the wwthy helpmeet erf a stntaman engaged upon a jnomentniis 
constitutional task. (Cheers.) 

We meet when another great stage in that task is in progress. It is right 
that every point of view should be brought under the consideration of the loint 
Select Committee. Whatever our opinions may be on the subject, I am sure 
that you will share my view that no good could result from disappointing 
the expectations that have been reasonably raised nor from allowing any 
substandaJ jusdEcadon for the allcgadon that we have not fulfilled our 
undertakings. 1 was in the House of Commons in the eighdes of last 
century^ and^ recalling the long-drawmout struggle for Home Rule m 
freland^ t cannot but regret deeply the fact that party spirit prevented re- 
caztciliadon and a judicious setdcmcnc forty years ago or more in place 
of the pre^nt unsatisfactory conditioii in reladon to Ireland. No one could 
wish for another such protracted struggle^ but with party spirit and motives 
DOW laid aside my own personal opinion is that if a Constitution, in which 
experienced British officials work wth representadve Indians, U Kt up India 
can be made a contented unified cjinty under the British Crown. (Cheers.) 

The MsHAJiAtui CAfinWiUL or Baaoimt who was warmly received^ said: 

I must, in the first place, say how graleful 1 am to the East India Associadon 
for the honour k has done me in invidng me to be its chkf guest thU after- 
nooiL^ As my old friend Lord Lamington has reminded you, [ have bran 
connected with the Association for over thirty years; and I have watched, 
with much gradEcadoo, the steady growth of its inEucnce in this country 
and in India. If 1 may say so, the Assodadou has rendered, and is render'^ 
ing, valuable service to both countries. (Cheers.) It provides a common 
platform on which EngHshmen and Indians can meet and exchange views 
on the impe^tnne queitions of the day in an atmosphere of goodwill and 
mutual understanding; and through iti Journal and its meetings it has 
helped to creacjc an iiutructcd public opinion on Indian qucstionSi. 1 need 
not remind you that India has 350 million people with an anciem heritage. 
We are studying your heritage and uutjtutioQs. Will you not study oursP 
Partnership implies mutual respect and understanding. Would that there 
were more such insdcutions both m India and England I (Cheers.) 

Secondly* I am sure i am only giving expressioa to your Eccliiigs when I 
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how siiifcrdy W'C appreciate the prcsciicc of Sir Samuel Hoare with Ui. 
The Secretary of State for India has at aJI iimo a difEoiJt ta^k^ biit today^ 
with the fnomeotouj issues involved in the framing of a pew Coiudnicion 
for [ndiar the office carries with it a burden of irapondbility whicht I 
venture to say* is as arduous as any under the Crown. (Cheers.) We recog- 
nissc In his pfesence cvickncc of his interest in the great work which the 
Associadop is doing. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc^s presence here possesses a deeper sigrufiamcc: it is 
an evidence of the increasing rccognitiod of die posidon which lodian 
States occupy in the Commonwealth. If I may be pardoned a personal note* 
I may say that during aU my fifty-five years of public life 1 have endeavoured 
to obtain for Indian States thetr rightful place in the polity of India. 
(ChcOT.) 1 have fought for their rights, I have never ceased to inaist on 
their dutieSr Let us insist on both rights and duties^ Federation without 
frustration, development without domioatiofi--4et this be our motto. A 
parmership of free peoples—this is the Commonwealdi. To me therefore 
it is a gratificatioji that, In the Constttution that u oow being set up for 
India* the fundamental prtndpic has been recognized of an AJhIndia 
Federation, in which Indian States shall have their legidmate share in the 
formulation and execution of policies which will aJiect the wcil-bcing of 
India as a whole. For many years I have been convinced that it is only 
along these lines that a proper soludon can be found for India’s prdbletnSt 
and that the edifice of a sdf-goverping India within the Commonwealth 
must be built on these wider and deeper foundadons. (Cheers.) 

Just after the Great War I voiced this main principle^ which I had long 
held, and I am glad that teday the details of such a scheme are being 
worked out by expert comtnitiees. This principle has now found firm 
adherents everywhere, and I earnestly hope and pray that soon—very soon— 
we may sec the new Consdtution at work which shall give it full and 
fitting expression. And, tf I may repeat here what I have said elsewhere* I 
am convinced that, in this new order, Indian States^ with their disdncdve 
tradition, can play a notable part—a part which will redound to die benefit 
of India and of the Commonwealth. (Cheers.) 

As in a wdl-govcmcd State the individual enjoys much freedom to 
develop his true sdf, so in the Commonwealth the success will be judged 
by the freedom of the pacts to live and develop their true genius. India 
within the Commonwealth* the States within India* demand to live a full 
and true life and Do realize thdr hopes and aspirations of regeXKradon in 
their own way^ 

I shall now conclude by thanking Lord Lamlngtoo for the kind words in 
which he has referred Co me today* by wishing Sir Samud success in the great 
task on which he is engaged, and expressing my gratitude to the East India 
Association for the honour it has done me. (Cheers.) 

Sir Samuzl Hoare^ who was cheered on rising, said : Dux disdnguished 
CKairman expressed his surprise that I should have come to this delightful 
entertainment, and that I should have come to it smiling at the end of a 
rather oticrous week of work. My Lwds and Gentlemen, how could 1 have 
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avoided cofmng to oo weiobly so represcntadvc as tbe assembly 1 see before 
and haw could 1 have avoided conung fEculiog whea I see around me 
so many friends both Indian and Bridsh? 

My Lord Qiainnan, your Assodadon for many years past—indeed^ for 
almost two generations—has provided a wonderful Round Table and the 
gathering togedicr of the friends of India of all schools of ihoughL You 
have provided the hrst example of a really big Indian Round Tab1c» and 
tonight 1 seem to see around me representaxives of almost every school both 
of Indian and of British thought. 

One of your dhdngiiiahed ofEcen^ Sir John KerTi I have had at my right 
hand in the Joint Select Committee during the last two days. (Applause.) 
I was going to give evidence upon the FrancliLsc, and, feel lag rather a 
weighty 1 looked round for a good heavy-weight to go with me before the 
Committer, and accordingly during the last t^o days^ Lncludiiig today, 1 
have had his very valuable assistance. 

Tonight [ am here for two reasons. First of all, to pay a tribute to the 
work that your Assodatiou has been doing, and ^wticuhtrly to the work 
of distingiiishcd public men like Lord Lamingtou and Sir John Kerr, and, if 
I may mentiDn him also, my hriend and associate In many Lndkn quesdoosi 
Mr, F. H. Browiu (Cheers-) We arc fortunate In having such an Asso- 
dation In Londoui and you are trebly formnaie in haviog three such very 
distinguished and ujelul ofRdals, 

But the other reason why I am here today Is to pay an equally sincere 
tribute to His Highness die Maharajah Gaekwar. I suppose that His High¬ 
ness is one of the seiuor princes not only of India, but in the whole wnrltL 
He succeeded to his great Inheritance almost sixty years ago. Looking at 
him tonight, hearing him speak, we could not believe that those dates were 
true did not we see them set out in black and while in dl the dirBctorlea. 
Throughout all this long period, covering two generattons of time, Hii 
Highness has ruled over one of the greatest States In Indian and, if I may say 
S0i he has ruled over it consistciidy^ not only with great knowlcdgid and with 
great sympathy, but with great forethought for the future. 

The last thing in the world that I would do tonight would be to say a 
word about Constitutional problems. All 1 would venture to say is that the 
speech we have heard His Highness deliver tonight shows you with what 
foresight he regards the Indian problems of the future, and how, although 
he has ruled so many years ovw his State, he is keeping himself In the 
clowt and most continuous contact with the modern movements both in 
India and in this country. 1 uoderstand that the title that he heart means 

The Shepherd/' What better shepherd could a community have in these 
dlificuli times than he? And what ruler more careful of the present, and 
more foreseeiiig of the future? 

1 am sure you would wish me to associate with him in the tribute that 1 
am venturing to pay Her Highness the Maharanee. (Cheers,) We wish 
that she were here tonight- We wish that she could hca" the words of 
tribute that we are all paying to her distinguished husband, f remember 
the Maharaucc In coaditions somewhat diBerent from these, 1 have a 
curious habit of taking cxerrisc vary early In the morningt and oue of my 
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haliits is to go tff Queta’s Qub aod play tennis somcdroci almosl in ihe 
dimness of die dawn. The only other individual that I have ever found 
playing tennis at so early an hour at Qiieen^s Club has been Her Highness 
the Maharanee of Baroda. I wbh that she were in London today to g^ve 
me the great pleasure of having a game with her. 

Now tonight we arc here not only to pay His Highness a tribute, but to 
give hirq especial for die generous gift that he has made to tbe £ast 

India Association. I fed sure, looking around this great assembly this 
aftcrnoojif that no gift could have been more apposiDe, and no gift will prove 
more useful to the Association in the future than His Highnesses gili- 
Your Highness^ we are most grateful to you, and I am glad to be here 
tonight to express my own personal thanks for your beneficent act (Chocn.) 

1 would end with this one observation. During the course of the last few 
days 1 have been giving evidence bcfcffe a committee and delegation com- 
poUd of sixty very acute Britiah and Indian gentlemen^ and one of my 
friends said to me, What a rbk you are taking!" 1 comforted myself by 
remembering what once happened to a prisoner in the dock at the Old 
Bailey, Perhaps be had not coo good a case. None the less be went into 
court with an air not only confident, hut checrfuli and throu^otit the 
evidence he maintained bo^ this cheerfulness and this confidence. When 
the trial was ended one of bis friends said to him, *“ How did yon remain 
fio confident and so cheerful in aH this difficult time?" He replied, " It was 
quite all right Every member of the jury was a personal friend of mine!" 
(Laughter.) Well, after the very dififcult week with which I have been 
facedj I hope my British and Indian friends on the Joint Select Committee 
will allow me tn make a similar daitm (Applause.) 

Having made these observatiom, and having made them with all the 
sincerity that I can command, once again t thank Hii Highness for his 
munificent gift to the East India Associatioo. 
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THE LANDED CLASSES AND THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION 

By Raja Sayid Mohammed Mehdi of PiRpuit, 

A FEW weeks ago I had the honour to be one of six rcpiescntativcs 
of landowning interests tn varbus parts of India who appeared, 
under the Icadcrsliip of the Maharaja of Burdwan, to give 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee on Indian Reforms. 
Last week Sardar M. V. Kibe and others appeared before a 
sub-conunittce, as representatives of landowning interests in the 
Bombay Presidency, which differ in some important respects 
from those of other provinces. But from whatever part of India 
we come we take our stand unitedly on the broad general ground 
that there should be provision in the forthcoming Constinition 
Act, and in any rules that may be made thereunder, for the pre¬ 
servation of our old-established rights, and for us to play a due 
share in the pa]ideal and local administrative life of India. 

No one can challenge the reasonableness of the claim that in 
a great subcontinent where agriculture is and must continue to 
be the main industry of the vast majority of the people, provision 
must be made, so far as humanly possible, for a contented and 
prosperous rural poptdadon, whether they be owners or dllcrs of 
the soil. To this consideration recognition has been given by a 
long line of Bridsh statesmen entitled to speak with the fullest 
authority^ I need only quote in this connecdon a reply made 
by the late Viceroy three years ago almost to the day to an address 
presented to him by a deputation represen tad ve of the land¬ 
holders in India. Lord Irwin said: 

** Fdinilin like yoursi which have—»me of them from ancient ttni&—- 
their nooia deep in the brc»d acres of Bengal, the United Prc3viiic«, Biharj 
and other p^rts of the country,, aind whose interests depend^ perhaps more 
thatt chose of any other s^tion of the coimnunity^ upon peacofuJ and orderly 
adininistratiDti, should from the very naturt of things be one of the chief mi 
mqst Jtahle buttresw of the Govemmeut, whJeh^ dthcf now or in the Future^ 
the welfare of tndia^i rmoy milUoni in its charge/* 
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You will be in a better position to appreciate the truth of this 
observation if I give you some descriptiDii of the countryside 
widi which 1 am best acquainted—viz., that of the United 
Provinces. I was one of the landowning witnesses before the 
Joint Select Committee in my capacity as Secretary of the British 
Indian Association of the Taluqdars of Oudh, while the sister 
province of Agra was represented by my friend Nawabzada Liaqat 
All Khan, speaking for the Agra Zemindars’ Association. I may 
remind you that the Statutory Commission wrote of the United 
Provinces as the most typically Indian of all the provinces. It 
follows that a description of the conditions of life and the people 
inhabiting the Indo-Gangedc plains Is applicable more or less to 
the whole of India. Though there arc a few great cities in this 
part of Hindustan, the life of the people is essentially rural, and 
thus typical of India generally. In dmes of normal employment 
a highly industrialized country like England has ^8 persons out 
of every too dependent on manufacturing industries, and only 
8 dependent on agriculture. But in India 73 per cent, of the 
people depend on agriculture and only S per cent, on industry, 
transport and trade. 

Tenant anu Lai^lord 

The simple life of the Indian countryside has always Impressed 
those who have seen it closely at first hand. The people make 
their humble dwcUmgs of mud more than of bricks; and arc able 
to spend most of their time in the open air. They arc industrious 
and thrifty, but spend very freely on events of family importance 
such as weddings. This means, unfortunately, resort to the 
money lender. It must not be supposed that there is a wide 
gulf between the owning and the cultivating classes. Not infre¬ 
quently there is little dlficrcncc between the standards of life of 
the well-to-do tenants and those of the smaller landowners. 
Indeed, you may sometimes go to the dwellings of the tenants 
and find there evidences of more prosperity than in those of small 
zamindars. Nothing could be more mistaken than the picture 
sometimes drawn of zamindars as ezactiug capitalists whose only 
relations with their tenants are those of rent collection. The 
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fact is that they aic connected with the tenants through the strong 
tics of blood, caste, and religion, as well as those of a mutual 
interest in agricultural welfare. This observation is more or less 
applicable to the larger landholders. The Montagu-Chclmsford 
Report, written fif^n years ago, made observations on this subn 
jeet which still hold good in every respect. 

^ The natural and acknowledged leaders in the country are the landed 
aristocracy. TTiey generaMy represent anrient and welldtcm families and 
their cstaECs are often the result of conquest or grants from some medizval 
monarch. By posidoD, inBueoce, and education they are htied to take a 
leading part in public affairs." 

The Statutory Commission Fully confirnicd this judgment, 
observing that the great landowners arc marked out as persons of 
authority and prestige in a society which is Far From objecting 
to soda] distinctions. In respect to the class I more particularly 
represent, the Report pointed out that w’hilc the estates of the 
Taluqdars of Oudb number no more than 260, they comprise 
two-thirds of the area of Oudb and pay about one-sixth of the 
land revenue of the whole United Provinces. I may here remark, 
in passing, that the Taluqdars entertain feelings of the warmest 
regard for our Chairman, Sir Harcourt Buder, and when he 
vacated the Governorship of the United Provinces in 1922 con¬ 
ferred on him the unique honour of election as an honorary 
Taluqdar of Oudh, In the words of the Simon Report, some of 
the Taluqdars represent the old conquering Rajput families with 
an ancestry dating back to the ninth century: 

"The most powofuJ of the Taluqdars own hundreds of viUagei and enjoy 
very large incocnes. Their wealth, their social status, and the control they 
exercise over their tenanu give thne ‘ Barons of Oudh ’ a poeldon of very 
great influence Ju their area. They comprise numbers of both the major 
commujiitics, and their commoD iDticrcsis cut across die communal divisions.'' 


Rukal SoCtSTf 

1 must riow say something of the people oF the countryside 
generally, A characterisdc of the culdvating masses which has 
impressed many observers is their credulity. They arc no excep- 
don to the rule that credulity and lack oF educadon go band- 
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in-hand. It roust be difficult for people in thi$ country, with 
all the facilities they possess to be informed of the course of 
events, to understand how rapidly the wildest and most fantastic 
rumours gain currency among the people of rural India. This 
characteristic has been the origin of many a village dispute lead¬ 
ing to violence and communal rioting, with marked tendency 
to spread from district to district. Bat linked with this credulity 
there is a quickness of apprehension in matters affecting their 
own interests. In times of excitement and unrest the cultivators 
show acuteness in detecting weakness and want of decision on 
the part of those who are called upon to exercise authority. 
Indeed, they appreciate and quickly respond to resourcefulness 
and calmness of judgment, such as was shown by our Chairman 
in the unrest in Oudh fomented by Congress agitators in 1920 
and 1921. The cultivators arc more than ever the prey of credulity 
when there is a lack of certainty as to the action which will be 
taken by Government. 

Another characteristic of the people having a strong bearing 
on the problems of India's future is their innate conservatism 
and their attachment to family ties. They dislike sudden changes 
and arc suspicious of sweeping innovations. They are reluctant 
to leave their village homes, even under the glamour of the 
promise of good wages in manufacturing industry. If they arc 
persuaded to go to the towns, they do so only to replenish family 
resources by working in factories or some other urban employ¬ 
ment, but with the full intention of returning to their villages. 
The Royal Commission on Labour in India recommended that 
this tendency, instead of being hampered and condemned, should 
be encouraged and regularized as a not undesirable feature of the 
industrial system. In a sense, the system springs from one of the 
most worthy of human motives. The factory worker in Cawn- 
pore never ceases to recognize that though he may be absent from 
his own folk, he has responsibilities towards them, and must 
do his best to save for his family and to return in due time to 
his own humble roof. The ideas underlying (he joint family 
system are deeply rooted in the Inchan mind, and though the 
system may be undergoing substantial modification under present- 
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day coaditions, the basic principle remains that those members 
of the family who arc unable to work arc to be maintained by 
those who can earn a living. 

Present-Day Changes 

ft is not my purpose to discount or belittle the extraordinary 
changes which arc coming over the countryside and which have 
been indicated in the evidence of Sir Charles Innes and others 
before the Joint Select Committee. LJving, as f do, among the 
village people, 1 can testify to the rapidly-growing signs of their 
awakening in the last dozen years. 1 can recall the time when 
they took little or no interest in events outside their own vlila^. 
They sdll make maners which have some bearing on their econo* 
mic and general welfare their chief interest; but under modem 
conditions they have come to recc^nize that such matters depend 
in no small measure upon the play of events and policies shaped 
outside the village. They arc quick to detect and lament any rural 
grievance—such, for instance, as the economic difficulties aris¬ 
ing from the continuous fall of prices in the last few years. 
Pblibcal agitators make use of this trait of character to claim 
that the people are in agreement with their often subversive 
political views and arc to he ranked among the supporters of 
Congress. But we have had not infrequent evidences that when 
a genuine grievance has been met in a sympathetic spirit the 
people have shown no disposition to attach themselves to the 
political pregrammes of agitators. One reason for this has been 
that the programmes have been drawn up by people not in real 
touch with the rural masses. 

The vernacular press, conducted mostly by men who are 
opposed to landholders, exercises great influence in shaping the 
ideas of the people. The writers know how to play upon the 
credulity and ignorance of the villagers by painting pictures of the 
ailuremcnts of revolutionary change. There is little effective 
machinery to counterbalance such insidious efforts to wreck the 
whole fabric of agricultural society in the country. Those who 
could really inRuence the minds of the people, by reason of their 
standing and knowledgic of conditions, have been slow to adopt 
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counteractive cfloitsj but some at least of them aie now coming 
forward to explain the real facts of the situation to the people. 

In this connection 1 may express keen satisfaction that a most 
important daily newspaper, having behind it great traditions of 
influence and standing, has been acquired by a group of repre- 
sentatives of the most stable elements in Indian hfc. Tire transfer 
of the Pioneer from Allahabad to Lucknow, which is now being 
made, will give the paper a direct link with the landed interests 
of Oudh. An English daily of such disdnedon is a great asset; 
hut it is to be hoped that the problem of establishing sound and 
fair^niindcd vcnucular papers will be taken up in earnest and 
solved in the near future. It is essential that papers of reasonable 
views should be published in languages used by the humblest 
people of the countryside. 


LXADEXSHtV 

It is a matter of common remark that the urban polidcians arc 
far less in touch with the agricultural classes than their con^ 
temporaries in Western countries. Yet every effort is made to 
induce the masses to believe that such political propagandists suffer 
for upholding the interests of the culdvators. Nothing suits them 
better than to be surrounded with a halo of martyrdom. Subvet' 
sivc organkadons have penetrated every district and for a dme 
seemed to be strongly established. No doubt the people were 
carried away by the excitement arising from such aedvides. It 
may appear on the surface that polidcians holding the most 
cxtrcnic views—promoting, for instance, ideas of communism— 
enjoy popularity among the masses, but this is not the fact. India 
is in a real sense a conservadve country and has been so for ten^ 
curies. Under good leadership the culdvators arc capable of form¬ 
ing a sound judgment. 

The No*Rent Campaign 

I can illustrate what I have said by a reference to the agrarian 
trouble in the United Provinces issuing in the no-rent campaign 
of 1930-31. I had occasion to visit some of the worst^ccted 
districts in Oudh, and I am also familiar with condidons In the 
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eastern part of the Agra Province where I hold property. It 
might have been supposed by any outside observer reading the 
Congress^wned newspapers that the discontent was due to the 
neglect and mismanagement of the landowners, and that the 
endre rural population had thrown in their lot with the apostles 
of the no^rent campaign. The fact was that, owing to the econo¬ 
mic world depression, the price of grain was so low that it was 
impossible for the tenant to pay full rents, and, therefore, for 
the landowner to pay full revenue. There was a feeling of great 
anxiety throughout the province. 

As soon as Government announced substanrial remissions the 
people were satisfied and the situation grew ealm . Happily, we 
possessed in Sir Malcolm Hailey a Governor who has a penetrat¬ 
ing knowledge of all aspects of Indian life, and wilt rank with our 
Chairman, Sir Harcourt Butler, as one of the very ablest and roost 
far-sighted administrators who have ever bad charge of an Indian 
province. The United Provinces Government had grave Bud¬ 
getary difhcultics owing to poor trade, but His Excellency had 
the mingled prudence and courage to place the wclfaro of the 
agriculturalists above other considerations. As a result of the 
Femissions he boldly decreed, the situation was eased and the 
way opened for a return to norroal conditions. The rapid subsi¬ 
dence of the no-rent campaign proved that many people who 
took part in the demonstrations and the rioting were not 
enamoured of the subversive political programme put before 
them by the agitators, but simply sought the relief which was 
necessitated by economic conditions and partial failure of crops. 
Vou arc well aware that the world still awaits economic recovery, 
and riiis fact has an important bearing upon agrarian pre^tems. 

RuKAL OaOANIZATlONS 

Last winter the conditions in the United Provinces again 
became difitcult, owing to the partial failure of rain and the 
damage caused to the ert^ by hailstorms. The British Indian 
Association recognized that it could best help to relieve the 
anxieties of the people by establishing local branches in various 
districts of Oudh, and even in sub-divisions of districts. An 
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appeal was made to the people to come forward and establish 
Local msntutions atid hold meetings. The response to this appeal 
was so great and marked that ei^cn the most optimistic among us 
could not have imagined the success which was uJtiiiiatcly 
achieved. We had remarkably large attendances at the meetings, 
reaching on one occasion no less than 15,000 persons. An organ- 
izadon consisting of landowners and tenants was formed under 
the experienced and inspiring leadership of our President, Raja 
Sir Rampal Singh, who is looked upon throughout Oudh as a 
“ father of the paiplc." All joined to do their best in helping 
those who suffered from the bad dmes and poor crops. A par- 
dciilarly gratifying feature has been the attendance at our meet¬ 
ings of the military pensioners and thdr families, for men with 
army service behind them have considerable inBucncc among 
their neighbours. We have made a good beginning, but there is 
no doubt that we must condnuc these activines to bring our 
organization to a high level of value and mfluence in all parts 
of the province. 

The success of our efforts and the response received from the 
masses provide eloquent tesdmony to the fact that the people 
prefer to listen to the advice and to follow the lead of those who, 
as owners of property, belong to the countryddc themselves and 
understand the condidon of the people rather than to profes¬ 
sional agitators from the towns. This success provides hopeful 
augury that under the new Consdtudon the natural leaders of 
the people will be able to exercise an increasingly beneBcent influ¬ 
ence on the welfare of the countryside. The people will more 
and more realize that the interests of the owners and the tillers 
of the soil are closely idendhed; and that those interests will not 
be promoted by revolutionary changes. 

1 have not attempted in this lecture to outline the suggestions 
made by the landowning witnesses before the foint Select Com¬ 
mittee as to the methods by which the infiuence of the zamindari 
class can best be preserved and made effective under the new 
Constitution. Our suggestions for the maintenance of a reason¬ 
able proportion of scats for landholders in the Legislatures, for 
specific statutory safeguards, and for the provision of Second 
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Chambers, not only io Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces, 
but also in other provinces, arc set forth at length in the Minutes 
of Evidence (No. y) which have been made public. Moreover, 
some light will be thrown upon our proposals, no doubt, in the 
course of the discussion which is now to ensue. My object has 
been to seek the sympathetic support of public opinion in this 
country for the claims we have made by showing from personal 
experience and observation that the landowners constitute a most 
important stabilizing element in the India of today, and that, if 
their rights and interests arc duly conserved in the Constitution 
Act, they will be able to make a most important contribution to 
the functioning of the new system of government on soundly 
progressive but reasonably cautious lines. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A ifEETi^'c of the Association was hdd aC the Caxtoa Hallj WesunifLitETp 
S.W. on Friday, July afl, 1933, when a Paper cuLUtlcd **Thc Lan<kd 
Classes and the New Cofudmtion '* was r«d by lU)a Sytd Mohammed M^di 
of Pirpur. Sir Harcourt Butler^ Oi.c.5.t.^ was in ihc chair, add the 

following ladies and gYmdemen^ amongst others^ were present: 

Sir John KefTj Sr Malcolm Hailey, gx.t.e., Sir 

Abdul Qadir^ Lady Abbas AJj Baig^ Nawabaada Liaquat Ali Khan^ Sardar 
Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe, Mr. F. G- Pratt, cat., Mr. H. M. R. Hopkins, 
C.S.L, Dr. M. B. Cameron, and Mrs. Cameron, Dr* Shafa^it Ahma d 
Khan, Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinsoii, Major G. W+ Gilbensoa, Nawabzada 
Muhammad Aauid Khan of TorUp Swami B. H. Bon^ Mr* F. J* P. Ridimr, 
Mr. A. Carlyle, Mr. M. Naim, Sirdar Hardit Singfap Mr, E. Bloom&Jd, 
Mr. C. Anwas Ali, Mr. Paul King, Mr* C. R. Oirbctt, Mr, K. G. Roy 
Chowdhury, Mr. J. H. Benton, Mr. M. M. Jee, Mr* H. Jtbanjaidi, Dr* 
Ruschl, Mr, H, P. Sukla, Mr^ J* M. K. Mackenzie, Mr* £« Coleman, Mr. 
S. Y. Hashmyj Mr. Motiamed Yamin Khan, Mr. R. P. Sinha^ Mr. M. K. 
Acharya, Mr. L. M. Dohpande, Mr. H. L, W* Matters, Mr. T. Mardy 
Jana, Mr* H> K. Sadler, Mr. J. B- Halh Mr. M. Boonesde, Mr* B. K. Sinha, 
Mr. B. D. Mirdmidani, the Misses Anderson, Miss Hopley, and Mr^ F. H. 
Brown, C.I.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chajhuan said: It is a great pleasure to intrixluce to you my old 
friend the Raja of Pirpur, a wdJ known and much respected Taluqdar of 
Oudlu From the earliest days of my service I was convinced that wc ou^t 
to encourage the landlords of Agra and Qudh. They represent stability 
and coAservadvc feeling. It is right to protect die tenants, and I can claim 
that it was largely dtic to my relations with the Taluqdars of Oudh that we 
were able to pass with their consent a Rent Act giving large reasonable 
privileges to the tenants. And to my oipcrieace—I speak only of Agra and 
Oudh, and especially of Oudb—the most prosperous tenants are to be found 
□n the estates O'? the large landowners^ As a body, the large landowners arc 
good landlords. Poor landlords cannot afford to be generous. 

It has been said that the landlords are a dying class, largely in dcbL 
Thanks to the beneficent operatlniis of the Court of Wards, many large 
estates have been saved. The majority of esiatos are ac 3C in debt. A rough 
enquiry made under my orders when J was Governor of the United Provlnoei 
showed that about 6 a per cent, of landowners paying Rs.^,oao revenue a 
year or more were free of debt. I doubt if any country could ihow such 2 
prosperous landowning class. 

One reason why the landowners have not gained more general recognition 
Is that they have not oDmbiacd. The Taluqdari of Oudh have a powerful 
Association which protects their interests. It has always been my desire to 
see greater combination between the landowners o| Agra and Oudh and of 
other parts of India. Distance and provincial jealouiia have frustrated this. 
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And the Jandowncfs of the Uoiicd Proviiiccs are as 3 result dissAtisficd with 
ihcu- posidon under the icfmu proposals. I do pot wish to enter uiid any 
controversial maticr^ but this I do urge on the lartdowjDers cf my old 
Province, and if my voice wiU reach them outside also, to sink diFerencH, 
to conibiiw, and so to protect and preunote the interests of their order. The 
Raja of Pirpkir has done much publk^pHted work in this direcuou, and I 
will now call upon him to address ymi. (Cheers.) 

(The Paper was then read,) 


NAWAfczAtia Liaouat Aui KitArf r My friend Raja Sayid Mohammed Mehdi 
o£ PLrpur has, in hh wdi-thought-ont paper, described very fairly the con¬ 
dition of ^ rural popularion in India. He has teJd you the object of our 
visit to this country. We have come here to place before die Joint Select 
Committee and the people of Great Britain the views of the btid-hclders ol 
India as regards the future Consdmdon that is intended to be given to that 
great coiiotry. We gave our evidence last month before the Joint Pirlia- 
tnentary Committee, and we are grateful to this Ajaacktion, and especially 
to the Honorary Secretary, for having afforded us this opportunity of pladng 
our views before the British public. 

There are two main demands that have been placed before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on behalf of the land holders of Ladia. They are, 
firsdy, their Increased repfcscncArion in the legislatures of the country; andj 
jocoudly, the saieguarding of thdr proprietary rights in bod and other 
privileges which they have enjoyed for ceatudes and which they have always 
held very dearly to their hearts. 

Now it may be said that in dcniocxaey ihere is no such thing as special 
fejwcsenUtion. The people of this country may find it difficult to under- 
ttand this demand of the land-holders, but it U not so difficult to undersand 
it if We take into coosideratjon the conditions that prevail in India today and 
that are to prevail in that country for some years to comc» India, and 
especially the United Provinces, is mainly an agrtcukuraL couxiiry. As has 
been pointed one by the Raja Sahib^ yj per cent, of the popuJatioii depends 
on agriculture done. In the future IcgisUtures of the country agricultural 
problems arc to be the most important onea^ and E boldly put forward this 
claim, that we who are directiy counected with the welfare of the agri¬ 
cultural classes of India are fit persons to represent their iotercsts in the 
Legislatures. This may be considered a very bold claim, but if I can show 
by the capertcnce of the past few years that wc have safeguarded their 
Intcrcfts most zealously, then E am sure you will agree that my claim is not 
unfounded. 

During the last ten years the majori^ of the members of the United 
ProviDces Council has consisted of zamlotLirs, and more has been done for 
the tenants than was ever done Lieforc. That shows that wc are more con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of the tenantry than any other cLisf of people. 
Certain legislation has been passed which has given tenants rights which 
a uumLier of PtoviiiDcs have not conferred upon the cultivators^ and this 
has been done when the zamindars were in a maj,ority in the Council. 

Then during the last three years we have had very great economk dc- 
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presSon, Every country has suifered^ but the fall id agricultural prim has 
made the people of lodb suHer most, riocc 73, per cctiL of the populadosi 
depend entirely on agrinilmre. Wc have been passing through most didioik 
dmci^ and it is ID the credit of the aamindars that they have done what no 
other class of people, what no odier interest id the world has done — that bp 
they have remlcted rent of their leimnu to the extent of nearly fifty millioiis 
of mpecs every year, and thus have given great relief to the tcQantry of the 
Unit)^ Ptoviiices+ (Applause,) 1 would litc to know what odicr class of 
people have foregone their dues to any such extent. On the contrary, every 
day we hear of coiintrics demaJiidiDg their pound of flesh from those who 
owe them money. The relief that wc got from the GovenuDcnc In ihc 
remission of revttiue has been only about eleven millions every year. In 
other words, zamindars have given out of their own pockets about forty 
miUian rupees every year to the tenanny in the remisdckn of rent These 
facts, unfortunately, are not known to the people at large- 

Now, sir. It can be said that in the ftiture most of die cemtituendes will 
be rural+ Therefore^ if the zamindars have done so much for the tenantry^ 
they have every chance of being returned to the legislatures in greater num' 
bers* But those who are acquainted with the conditions in India know that 
illiteracy is veiy great- Only & per cent, of the population is litcratef and, 
as has been pointed out by my friend tbc Raja Sahibp the villagers are 
carried away for the moment by those people who carry on dishonest propa¬ 
ganda against the zamindar class and against the established form of 
government in that country. They go round and tell the poor tenant that, 

if you support us, you will not have to pay any dues,"’ and the poor tenant 
b misled- It will take him same time to understand that government 
can be run without money, whether tc be the British Government, the 
Zamindari Govemmenti the Congre^ Govcmmeoi, or the Bolshevist 
Government, Whatever kind of government you havc^ you must have 
money to run iL 

For that reason we feel that during the course of the next few years, 
until a lenanE is able to realize the posidoa and to understand fully the 
signiheance of the ConstitudoR that is being given m India, the rcprescfita- 
doA of the agricultural interest in the legisLaturra should be guarantieecii 
This step b most essentia] for the transitory period. After a few yeans it 
may not be necessary. 

Wc feel that a great injusdee has been done to the land-holders in the 
White Paper* At the present rime in the United Provinces out of too elected 
members, the zamindars have six special seats. It b proposed to have a 
house of aaS metribers in the future. AH of thcur members arc to be elected^ 
and the number of the scats given to the zamindars is the same—f.e. ak. 
Our demand before the Joint Parliamentary CommittHr k that, in Justice and 
in fairness, our number should have been increased propordonatcly. That 
is to say, we enjoy representation 10 the extent of 6 per cent. now. The same 
per^ntage should be maintained in the future Constitution. (Applause.) 

Now, Mr, Chairman, in the United Provinces zamindars have been nin- 
ning the GovcrnmcAt for the last ten years. You* rir^ will testify to the 
claim I put forward that they have run it well* There has been politkal 
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Agitation, There has been agitation to overthfom' the ordered form of 
Government, and we aajnindars have always stood up for the mainteoanjce 
of law aod order. No Govcrmncni can suppress a movemcot of this kind 
unless and until it hm the support of the people behind it, and we gave our 
fullest support to the Govemuiciit in the raaimenance of Law and ortkn h 
is sometimci said that our demand for special rcprcsentaiion is based on the 
nuscrust of the poo[de+ It is nothing of die kind. The object in increasing 
the atiuibcr of members in the future Icgislaturei Ls that every interest 
should be adcf^uately represented, and I contend that our interest has not 
been adequately safeguarded in the White Paper as regards our representa- 
non in the Legislative GmneiJ. 

The other denoand put forward by the land-holders from all over India 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee was for the safeguarding of their 
poprictary rights in Und, Everyone who has any regard for die sanctity of 
poprietary rights will support this demand. Unless and until the whole 
world, the Government in every country, U run on Bolshevist lines, where 
there is no property, where no property fadongs to anybody, thU demand 
cannot be fairly diallcoged^ 

It k somcCLtnes said that the ^atniodars dk) not want the progress of the 
country—that the zamindars in their own mterest do not want the poLideal 
emancipation of the masses. The evidence given before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Commiciee by the zamlxidars coming from all over India has given 
a direct Ik to that statemeuL Wc want the progress of the country. We 
want political emandpahon of the people, but we do not want chaos In the 
country The evidence that was given by the xamindars before the Joint 
Parliamentary Commiirec supported the proposals in general as embodied 
ia the While Faper. 

You, sir, and everyooe of us here, reads every day in the papers about the 
various safeguards embodied in the White Paper. To my mind the boft 
safeguard that can be in any Consotution is to ensure stable elements in the 
legislatures—elements that stand for orderly progress of the countryj no 
other safeguard will work. If you are sure of having people in your 
legislamrcs who stand to lose by chaos in die country, then you may be sure 
of the sadifaccory working of the Constitution. You may give special 
powers to die Governors, you may give apcdal powers to the Governor- 
General, but if those people who stand for orderly governnnenE are weeded 
out, the sadslactckry working of the Coustitutjon will be greatly endangered. 

SstOAi Rao Bahadcr M. V. Kiia j There Ls nothing, I think, which 1 can 
add Uicfuily to the two able speeches that have been delivered. In the 
faithful, K^ate, and bcaudful picture of the rural India which the Icettircr 
of this evening drew, there k much which is common to other parts of India^ 
The same is the case with regard tu the aspirations and the demands, if I 
may ny soj of the bodowulng classes of all the Presidendei. 

As was stated in the nicmcKrandum submitted by the Taluqdar class, tbeir 
demand is for guarantees of the sanads. The Bombay land-holdos have 
also been given sanads by the British Govenunentr and icy desire and they 
have submitted tbeir represencatron that these sanads should be respected 
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and guarjmEBed by the future CovcriURefii. la fact, it » aa obUgatiea on 
the prtrsent GoveranKnt to see that the terni5 of these are respected, 

and HOC, it I may so, tampered with hj the Ic^Iseiuts of the cotmciy in 
the future. Because the provlsioti of a aecoad chamber hai beca assured to 
the Umted FVovincet, neither the bemrer nor the Nawabzida said anything 
about that subject- I thuik it is very Reecssary ia the mtercfis of stability 
aiKJ so tnady cFdlB- tbiogs that there should be a second chaiubcr bi all the 
provinces, and pariJcularJy In the Bombay Presidency, because the land¬ 
holders of that Presidency are not so united nor so strong as the Und-holderi 
of Agra and Oudh. 

It is said that SeoDod Chambers are a clumsy machinery and arc not 
wanted in a Govemment which has a Federal Government at die Gentre. 
But it must be remembered that it is aUo said that the Federal GovcmmaiT 
at the Centre will have a few subjects^ and the bulk of the matter for the 
amdioraiion of the condidon of the people and the advancement of the 
Provinces will be centred in the Provtocial Lcgislatiiies. If that is sc^ it is 
very necessary in the interests of stable gOYemment in those Provinces that 
they should have Second Chambers. Therefore this is a demand which we 
have very strongly made for s Second Cbamber in the Bombay Prcddcncy. 

As regards increased represeatatioD of land'hdding interests, I think that 
a demand which will be regarded as just and will be granted^ As has been 
shown by the second speaker^ the Und-holding daises are not uornLiidful of 
the progress of the cokintry and of the interests of other people. In fact, I am 
certain that in every province they will always come forward to relieve and 
hdp the people. 

Sir Malcolu Hailey : I am sorry that owing to enpgemenis with the 
Joint Select Commtnee I was unable to be here during the reading of the 
pipcTi but [ have just had the ad^'antage of seeing a copy of it, and [ wish 
to express my accord with w^hat the Raja Sahib has said regarding the im¬ 
portance of the landlord classes in the two provinces which I know best. 

You can regard that Lmportance in two aspects. It is often impressed 
upon us that their assistance and their loyalty has been of great value to 
Government. 1 acknowledge that fully, and I need say no more on that 
subject in the presence of one who knows them so well and has appreciated 
their loyalty so highly at Sir Harcoiirt Butler, But there is another aspect. 
We are now entering on a new order of things, and 1 myself should prefer 
to regard the landlord class, nor so much as an assistance to that simewhat 
vague entity known as " the Government*"" but as an element of stability in 
the ConstitutioR, With the LuBuenee tbery possess Ln the counctyside, with 
all the iradidons they have had lit the past^ and the hold they still have on a 
very numerous ceruntry, they can make a niost important conciibution in 
dtrectmg on the right lines the power which is now being placed m the 
hands of popular represenuy ves. 

In the future everything depends not so much on the form of our Con- 
sdtudon as the hands in whut^ authority is placed (Applause.) You can 
frame Consdtudoju in many forms and in many different ways^ but the 
essential factor always is, where docs the power lie? It may be a good 
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thing lo place authority in the hands of dected represenadves, but diat is 
not cnou^ in itself and docs hoc in iisdf sccxirc good administiadoii; it is 
the quality of these representadves which counts. If we arc to utilize for 
the gtMd qI the province the inhucncc which the Jandlofds can bring to the 
new Govermoent, it U csKadaJ that the landlords shouJd so organize ihcm- 
sdves that they can take their due share in the Provincial Couticils of the 
future,, and ensure to these Councils ihc benefit of the oonjervative element— 
I am not using the word in any party weo— which they represent. That is 
DO our advantage, as wdl as theirs, for they have showu in the past that they 
are capable of taking political views which citend Ear beyond their own 
iutcrats. 

How is it proposed that we should give diac dass their position in the 
Cofisdmtion? Admittedly the insdtution of Second Chambers in three of 
the Provinces will give diem some cousidetable weight They will also 
secure some direct inHuence by special representadan^ they have asked foe 
more* and 1 know that thdr claims will be carefully considered by the Joint 
Select Committee. But let us assume for the momeot that they will gel a 
larger represeotation than it has bcca proposed to give them; there still 
remains much more. The Second Chamb^ can only be in the bng run 
revisory. Special rcpicscntadon on the scale they have been given, or even 
on the scale for which they have asked^ can only give them a voice id affairs, 
not a vtKtng power equivdem lo the interest lor which they stand, li is 
essential that they should, by organization and full ijse of the influence 
which they have among the voters, secure a greaier authority in the State 
than could be secured to them by these two consdtudoaaJ devices. 

Many efforts have been made in the United Provinces to form assodstioiis 
and 10 combine landlords in a movement for this purpose. Anyone inter¬ 
ested in the future of the Indian Couititudon must wbh all success to 
these cHQrts+ There is in the future which we can forcace much that ought 
to appeal to them particularly and to add an additional stimulus to tfaeix 
activity . Let me explain my point We have of late seen a general econotnic 
diange, which will have particular effect on the position of landlords in 
India. In the big landlord provinces the rentals hitherto depended on two 
predominant factors—oamcly, a great congestion on the soil and a low 
standard of living among the cultivators, k was the combination of these 
factors* treatiDg A great competitive demand for land, that regulaicd rcatals. 
The congestion on the soil will still coutinuci but, on the other hand* you 
have a great increase of the standard of living among cultivators* and with 
their access to political influence this is bouEd to mean that great political 
pressure will be exerted on tbe side of the cenaot id order to secure adiust- 
ment of rents as against the landlords That is a new factor^ foe hitherto 
the claims of the tenants have been directed mainly to secure stability of 
tenure. 

You will remember that in Ireland—which affords something of an 
analogy, though not a very close analogy—the first claim was for fixity of 
tenure, which was followed by a claim for fair rents* and ended in a c^m 
for land purchase. Are we to follow the same course in India? It it con- 
odvabk that it may be sot but 1 only hold that out as a prospect which 
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mmt be before the tyn of the Jandlords, and, apart from <iur desire to ice 
them a powerful demcat in d>e Om^timtion far the gDod d the Con- 
sdtutioii it^f and for the good of India, I would pcdcit out to them the 
ueecsiity of orgaoizatlQo in order that tb^ may adjust themsdves to new 
political coDdldoas which may involve a possible attaek on their own poddoii 
in society and their iailuence in the province. Any sudden or draitk change 
in that position, diminishing the iniluenoe which they can exercise for good 
in the life of the province* wodd prejudice the future of the province itsdf. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr. SmFA'AT Akuao Khan : 1 am very sorry I was late because 1 wai 
attending a meedng of the foini Select Cnmniictec. 1 have read the paper 
by Raja Sayid with the greatest interest^ it deals with a problem vrith which 
almost every ddacn of my province is acquaintedp 

Within the last eleven ycars^ from 1^1 to 1933* our Province has been 
faced with what is called the leuancy problem. I remcnibcj- m i^aj, when 
practically the whde of Oudh was In confusion and Sir Harcourt finder 
brought order out of chaos and resEored peace* The new Consdoition de¬ 
manded cjualities of the very highest form of statesmanship^ and ii was 
under the Chairman's guidance and Lnsplradon and advice to the isamindars 
that the Tenancy Art of 1911 was passed. That Act Eomu a monument 
alike to the statesmanship of our cs-Governor* who h presiding tnday^ and 
to the geiierosiiyp visioni and forenght of the great Taluqdors of 

Then from early in 1904^ when I entered the CotindLp till 1936* for three 
years the tenancy problem in the Agra Province became very acute indeed. 
In almost every sitting of the Cknmcil we had discussions on the principles on 
which tenancy legisladon should be passed^ and for the next two yean the 
Council devoted considerable dme 10 the discussions of this thorny problem 
in the committoes that were appointed m connecdon with i-L I believe tt 
will be admitted by ail who attended the mcetiags of the Coundl in the 
summer of 1926 that wc dealt with the question in a spirit of give and take, 
and the Council was not unfair to the tenants at all. Wc sat for abcnit ten 
to twelve weeks condnuouslyi and used to start at about eleven and go on 
sometimes dh about six p.im As was only natural^ some of the amend¬ 
ments m the variotis dausci aroused fierce controversy, but ulumatdy it 
was admitted that the aamindars not only of the Agra Frovinoc hut also 
of Oudh show^ 3 remarkable example of geoerodty of vbion and states¬ 
manship. 

Then we had a very senous problem again in 1931—that of the No-Rent 
CampaigiL, Organised attempts were made by the most powerful political 
body In India—vk.^ Congress. The ramificatioas of the Congreu could 
be traced m two or three dUtricts of almost every village* in aJmoAt every 
house in every village^ The campaign was Intensified and the propaganda 
was carried on according to die latest devices of publicity, with doe result 
that in some dlstncts it seemed for a moment that the whole ol the 
admJnbtration. had ^ne over to the bands of the tenants* I have attended 
meetings addressed by leaders of the tenants in which the undiluted and 
unadultcraied doctrines of Sovietism were preached £toui the house-tops; 
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the audience attended and drank to eva7 weird, and ail the tenanci were 
asked to oiny the meiugc to the remotiat home and vitlagr. 

It wai at that parueular time that our popu!ar and efficient Goveriiof;^ 
Sir Maleokn Hailey, took the lead. I am not ocaggciating when I «y 
that, buE for Sir Malcolin HaUcy^i initiative and state^maiuhip, society in 
the wboje of Oudh—at least in the latter hall of the year 1931—would have 
been reduced to its dements. It was Sir Malcolni Hailey^* wooderfid 
initiative which prevented the cotiikgration from spreading. 

I am afraid I can express no opimon on the various points which have 
been raised by the speakers today^ because in the last three years of attend¬ 
ance at the Round-Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee, I 
have made it a rule not to commit myself or 10 speak out on any quesdons 
which are the subject of discussion at the meetings of the Comniittee, But 
this I can say, that the landholders' deputation, which applied before the 
Committee, produced a very good impression indeed, and that almost every 
member of the foint Select Committee came to know then that such a 
problem as the problem of land-holders did eaist in India. [ can assure 
you, Mr. Chairtnan, that so far as in me iiei 1 will do my very best to 
safeguard the posidou of the class to which I befoug myself and of whose 
political future I have formed very high hopes, I fed thsit that class Ls 
going to poducc leaders who will ultimately serve as a nibble exampte of 
the landlord class—leaders who will impart an clement of siabiiity to the 
new Provincial Consdtudons that art going to be introdiiced, on the oac 
hand, and who will not regard and confound stability with stagnadon, but 
win caoibioe progress with stability^ as they have done from 19x1 to I933i 
For the successful working of the policy we hope—1 hope at least—Aat 
we shall continue to have a sucecssiou of the brilliant Governors with whom 
otir province has been blessed during the last deven years,, and that the 
new reforms will be inaugurated under dte auspices of a Governor whose 
name is a household word in India. It was our good fortune^ Mr* Chair^ 
man, that the reforms in the United Pi-ovidccs were inaugurated under your 
auspices. 1 am sure that but for your eipericnee^ your great statcsmajishipi 
and your care for the legitimate mtcrcsts of the landlords the reforms in 
my Providcca would never have been a lUtccss. And I do hope that next 
year or the year after^ when the new Constitutton is inaugurat^, we shall 
have the advice, the guidance, and the direction also of our Governor, 
Sir Malcolm HailiTy, 

Justice Sir Asoui. Qabul : I have been asked, as an old member of this 
Association, to say a word or two on this occasion. 1 need hardly say 
that, so far as any of the political aspects of die quesrions discussed by the 
Raja Sahib today are concerned, 1 am precluded, by virtue of my pmsrnc 
ofiicc, from saying anything about them, but I make bold to say this much, 
as a non-aamiudar, who has always been in touch with the zamindars of 
his province and is in sympathy with thdr aspirationx, that I appreciate 
fully the desire expreued by the two first speakers for a due share in the 
administration and in the legislatures nf the country being given to tiK 
aamindarx ol the country. Before I went on to the Bench, [ was a member 
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of the Council to my own Provinot I represented an urban confdtucncyp 
and am mysdf not a landowner. Therefore whatever 1 say on this point 
is quite duinitraied. 

As has been ao aptly observed by Sir Malcolm Halley, who has a great 
experience of the adfrufUstration of two important Provinces In Northern 
India, the Punjab and the United Provinces, the better representation of 
the landed classes would mean more stability and mofe durabiliry to the 
new Constitutioii whidi is now being formed. 

1 may add that 1 am very glad to notice in the remarks of the first two 
speakers who represetiied the cause of the landlords of the Umted Provinoei 
before us this cvefiing, that they are landlords who are fully alive to the 
needs of their tenantry. They have assured us that the Landlords in their 
Provinces have done all they could to help dieir tenants, and art prepared 
to recognise th«r ngh^. If this tjendency condnues, theiip as was said in 
the Irxtnre, there wiU be no conflict between the landlords and the tenants. 

Just as EC is essential that there should be no conflict betweco landlords 
and tenants, in the same way there should be no conflict between the rural 
and the urban populadon. While wishing the zamindari wdl» I most add 
that the movement for the organizadon of the zamindars and for the 
betterment of their condldoa should be worked in such a way that there 
be JiQ clash between the rural and the urban inteiestSt and it may be recog¬ 
nized that both classes are essential for the p(rogrcss of the country, both 
want to serve a commou came, and should advance together to a common 
gnaJ. 


Mr, R. P. SiSHA : Much hai been uld about other Provioco- My littlt 
provEDce^ fiihaTt has been left dul In Bihar and Orissa there has been a 
targe measure of ixHsperation between the laod-holderSi and this fact is 
evidenced because of the fact that the ame ministers have been In power 
coodnuonsjy during the last ten or twelve years^ 

In order to bring the theories into practice an AssodatioJt called the 
Indian CouAervaiive Association should be fonned to look after the interests 
of the landowner dan, and as London is the nerve centre of the Empire U 
should be here. I propose that Sir Harcourt Butler, a Taluqdai, be its first 
Chairman. (Chem.) 

Mr* K. C. Rov Chqwoho^te I am not familiar with the condidoEis in 
the United Provinces. I come from BengaL But it was a pleasant jurprisc 
to me to hear that the celadons between the capitalist landlords and the 
poor tenants are not so had as was thought by the whole world. I thought 
the relations were similar to those between capital and labour in many 
lands. I am equally surprised to hear, and I hope it is tiw, that the 
United Province landlords have remitted something like five crores of 
rupees to the tenanEs and the GovernmeJifs share was only one crore. 
Unfortunately in Bengal most of the zamindars are very apathedc towards 
the tenants, and 90 per cent, of them are baoknipt on account of their 
extravagance. 

I strongly suggest setting up Condliadon Committees in the United 
VOL xxtx. as 
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Provinces. They are working beautifully in Japan. I would aUo wUh 
ibctn EO copy the example of Bridsh LaDdJord& 1 had the gpod fartim« 
duriag my student days to visit Chatiwortb^ the seat of ^ Duke of 
Devonshire- 1 fouod the Duke of Dcvooihiir was an ideal landlord. He 
was JoDkiog after every scrap of wcll4KiJig of the Eenants. [ do hope that 
some of the zamiodars who are now here on hediday will go into the 
country and sec how the Bridsh Landlord's rebdon with the teciants exists. 

Raja SArio Mdhaiuceo Mxhoj op Pirtej*: I am afraid I do not know 
very much about the coodidoos of the zamindairs of Beng^, and sdlL less 
of Japan. I protest against the last speaker suggesdiig that the rdadoni 
Ljctweco landowDcrs and tenants in the part of Lidia which 1 come 
from are similar to those which exist between capital and labour in 
odier countries, because I think, if he goes and studies the condidons in 
lodia^ he will hud that there is uot the same disdnedoo between a zamindar 
and a tenant. You may find a rich -aamindar admiring the wife of one of 
his poor tenants. A zamindar is not only a capitalist, but is also—I do not 
know about Bengal, but in other parts—head of the most important dan in 
the neighbourhood. So dtey are looked upon as die natural Leaders. 

What I have read about Bengal is that owing to the succession law the 
old class of Aohiitty has disappeared^ and I think the estates have gone to 
a certain extent to some people who live in the towns. The majority of the 
zamindars in the Uniied fYovUices live with their tenants, and if you go to 
these you will End a tenant's house showing greater signs of prosperity 
than that of his small zamindar. That zamlndai probably is related to 
hb tenant* J think It is very hard to say that we resemble the caj^talist. 

I am grateful to Mr* Cbowdhury for the advice he has given^ but I think 
instead of taking Linlidays in Europe he should go and study the rural con¬ 
ditions of which he speaks. 

Sir JoKN Kerx : My primary duty this evening is to exprss on behalf of 
the East India Assndatinn and on behalf of this audience our very grateful 
(hanks to the Raja Sahib for coming here tonight and giving us this very 
tnteresdriig lecture on the landed classes. 

Before 1 do that 1 must dissociate myself from the remarks that have Lkscu 
made by my frfend from Bengal about the zamindars of Bengal. Mr. 
Chowdhury and 1 are dd E-iends and old opponents, and if it woe a 
question of the labour otjndidnns in Calcutta, die conditioiu of the tramway 
men or jute worLterSi there is nobody whose opinion 1 would sooner have 
than his. 1 do not say 1 would agree with him even on those points, but 
1 should be glad to have his opinion. In regard to the Bengal zamlndars, 
however, I do not think that he has any very detailed knowledge or any 
actual experience. If he will allow o^ to say so, 1 think that he is wrong# 

I might say fundamentally wrong, in his atdtude towards that problem. 

I am very sorry Indeed that we have no repftsemadve of the Bengal 
zamindars here this evening, bcamsc the zamindar problem in Bengal is 
unfortunately different from that in most other parts of India. There is 
that fatal mistake of the Permanent Settlement, which has poisoned the 
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rdadooi of landlord and tenant and made It very difficult to reach a fatu^ 
factory ioludon. But I mMst not gp into aJI that now. I am not starting 
a Iccnuc on my own ao^unt on condidons hi Bcnga]. 

El^cwheref in the Kind's Robtng Room of die Hou^ of Lords^ the 
problems of consdtudonal reform are being gone into in a manner which is^ 
I suppose, nixcssary, but is at dmes very dreafy. Here tonight the Raja 
Sahib has brought us bade to the realities of the case: the Landlord and 
tenant, proprietor and ctildvaior^ or, m use the old hnliaA phrascalogy^ the 
aamindar and the ryot. For the way In which he has brought that 
profalcm before us and for the very interesting discusston that we have had 
we owe hijn nur gratdul thanks. 

Wc also owe our thanks ns Sir Harcourt Buder for kindly coming here 
today. As the lecturer has reminded us^ he is an honorary Taluqdai} and 
nobody could be more suited diertfore co preside over a mecdog where the 
question of the landed classes it under discussion. 

I ask you to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir Harcourt Butler and 
the Raja Sahib for conimg here this afnernoon. (Applause.) 
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By Sir Malcolm Hailet, cx.s»i., gx.i.e. 

(Govemor of the Uniicfl Provioeet) 

The tide I have chosen may appear to be somewhat fantastic; but 
I do not pretend to have found any dark passage in the Book of 
Revelations which I can claim to predict the future of India. The 
sole value of a forecast such as this lies in the study of the factors 
which may operate in deciding that future. The historian of fifty 
years hence may find that they have operated in a different dirre- 
don to that which we may expect today; he may indeed find that 
new forces, now invisible, have come into operation^ or events 
have occurred which have disturbed (as the Great War disturbed) 
the course of normal and predictable developments. But we 
ought at least to be able to estimate the character and strength of 
the factors now visible and to form some idea of the direction in 
which they will move. 

Let me, by way of illustration, assume that a reader of Sir John 
Strachey’s well-known book on India (which be commenced to 
write in 18%) had used that work to attempt some kind of fore¬ 
cast of the factors then operating or likely to come into operation 
within the fifty ve^s now concluding. He would have found in 
that book an admirable description of what the administration 
had achieved for India, and he might well have formed the im¬ 
pression that the picture which the country would present at the 
end of the next half-century would in the main be the result of 
activities initiated and controlled by Govemment. These activities 
had proved their strength for the particular ends to which they 
were operating, and had foimd on the whole a sufficiently plastic 
materi^ in In^a itself. Our reader, stirred to a spirit of further 
speculation, might have proceeded to an assumption that material 
condition would improve on lines already charted out; thus com- 
mumcadons would be extended, and new sources of irrigation 
Imought into use, though perhaps he could hardly have foreseen 
that we should hy this time have the largest irrigation system in the 
world. On the odier hand, industries would only expand slowly, 
for only slow growth was possible under the restrictions of a 
system of free trade and in face of well organized foreign com¬ 
petition. The country would condnue to settle down under the 
system of order wi th which we had provided it; we should gradu- 
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ally improve rural conditions under a bnd revenue and settlement 
system which (save perhaps for that very debatable Permanent 
Settlement) was well suited to the country, and needed only 
adjustments in detail, which it would assuredly receive, to meet 
varying agricultural and climatic conditions. Education would 
grow, though here again his vision would be tempered by recog¬ 
nition both oi the narrowness of iuiance and of some lack of en¬ 
thusiasm on the part of the administration for universal primaiy 
education. Political interest would undoubtedly grow; but it 
would centre mainly on the moderate objectives which charac¬ 
terized the earlier aspirations of Congress—namely, some lessen¬ 
ing of direct control from England and the grant to Indians of 
a larger share in the service of a bureaucratic form of government. 

Up to about thirty years those speculations would have been 
correct; he would have rightly estimated the factors which would 
operate up to the end of that Augustan period of ofEcial rule, 
the Curzon regime. For the remainder of the period new factors 
supervened; but I will not dilate on them here, for my object is 
omy to suggest to you that in looking at the factors which must 
operate in our own future, we must lay emphasis on dynamics of 
a different class to those which would have counted with the 
reader of Strachey^s book. India is no longer in the same plastic 
state; certainly the chief word docs not rest with the administra¬ 
tive forces; and it is not on these forces that our attention must in 
the first instance concentrate. One must first clear the ground by 
making certain assumptions. One cannot speculate here on the 
accidentals of history—irruptions from outside or chaotic up- 
hcavels within. Fifty years ago there was a background of im¬ 
pending menace from the north-west; so far as that menace 
came from Russia we should today approach it with a fuller recog¬ 
nition of the limits of modem warfare over long lines of imperfect 
communications. As for the frontier tribes, the extension of our 
own communiearions in that area has placed us in a far stronger 
position than before; if the task of guarding the frontier still re¬ 
mains both a military commitment and a burden to our finances, 
we have circumscribed its scope. As for that secession of the 
Muslim provinces in Northern India into a federation with neigh¬ 
bouring Muslim States, of which there has been much talk, I rank 
this as part of the material produced in the interest of one side or 
another in the Hindu-Musjim dispute. We have for our present 
purpose to assume that India, safeguarded as in the past by the 
British connection, will keep its framework intact, and our interest 
here must be in depicting the elements and the forces which affect 
its internal development. 

It is not easy to schedule elements of this kind; it is more con¬ 
venient to de^ with them in the fields in which they operate. 
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In the economic field we have, in the first place, a great growth 
of capital available for use in inrfustry. Capital is leaving the 
^ditional recesses of hoarding and money-lending, and has a 
fluid use for larger purposes* it is not possible to illustrate this 
better than by the fact that the deposits in joint stock banks, which 
m 1&B3 were about million pounds, arc now 50 million pounds; 
and that the rupee debt of India, which had stood at 90 million 
pounds at the earlier datCj is now 434 million pounds. This 
growth of capital has a new significance with the entry of India 
on a protective policy* The rapidity with which Indian capita! 

respond to such a policy is shown by the recent development 
of the white sugar industry, A few years ago we were importing 
a v^ly average of between 600,000 and i million tons of foreign 
white sugar; since then we have guaranteed a period of protec¬ 
tion to the white supr industry, and it is estimated that within a 
year s dme we shall have plant which can supply about 750,000 
tons of white supr manufactured frera India-grown cane* 
It se^s now likely that India will continue to move along 
definite lines of protection, with on increasing absorption of her 
own raw materials. On the other hand, the standards of con- 
sumpdon are not at this stage high enough to simport a growth 
of manufacture on a really large scale; it is difficult to assume 
that India will, in the period we arc contemplating, become 
industrialized to an extent that will sensibly affect the character 
popidation. We can confine ourselves to saying that we 
^all see in soda! life a good deal more of the manufacniring 
Lnt^esc, and we shall lose something of the outlook which charac¬ 
terizes the predominance of agncultural classes. In polidcs we 
are likely to sec a more definite move on the part of the consum¬ 
ing classes to safeguard their interests^ This has already begun 
to show itself, and wU! gain strength with any change In the 
constitution which adds importance to the rural as against the 
urb^ vote. The composition given to the Central Legislature 
will have on important bearing on the issue of this conflict of 
interests. 

&^ondlv, we have m reckon, in the economic field, with the 
result of the general increase in the money value of raw produce 
which has marked the last thirty years. This has ted to a 
nodceable increase in the standards of living in the general popu¬ 
lation. ^ That has not merely riven the Indian people a new 
value in the world s markets (Indian imports were valued at 
39 million pounds in 1883 and at 189 miliions in 19^) but 
had powerful reacdons in other direcdons* There has 
been a marked change in the atritude of the culdvating class, 
presenting a new problem in rural economics. Previous tenant 
movements were in the main confined to demands for stability 
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of tenure on the pan of the cultivator; wc ihall now probably 
see an increasing movement for State intervention in the adjust* 
tnent of rentals. It will be remembered that in Ireland the initial 
demand was for fixity of tenure and right of transfer of tenant 
rights; it was followed by a demand for fair rents, and finally for 
land purchase. The ^allcl is not complete, but there is a si^- 
gestive analogy. In me landlord provinces of India the decisive 
Actors have hitherto been a grwt pressure of population on the soil 
and a low standard of living in the cultivating class. The former 
factor persists, and has not been affected by a draw-off into indus¬ 
try ; but the change in the standard of living among cultivators, and 
a general growth of consciousness following access to political in¬ 
fluences, will produce a new situation. It is already being argued 
that the landlord class has lost its economic value in that it does 
not make a contribution to the soil or to the protecDOn of the 
cultivator proportionate to the share of produce represented by 
the rentals; and there is likely to be increasing pressure on the 
part of the vast cultivating population for State assistance in 
adjustment of the relations of landlords and tenants to correspond 
with economic facts. The weight of industrial opinion, interested 
rather in the consuming power of the tenant than the main¬ 
tenance of the landlord, will be against the landlord class. Even 
if we do not proceed to the final stage of land purchase, we arc 
likely to sec legislation in favour of the tenant in the matter of 
rentals which will reduce materially the position and influence 
of a class now occupying an important place in social and politi¬ 
cal organisation, and we may sec the rise on a large scale of a 
class having the characteristics of small peasant proprietors. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the effect of inis ^ange both 
on the economic and social life of some of the larger provinces 
of India. 

There is a third point in the economic field which calls for 
notice—the position of industrial labour. Though the number 
of men employed in industry has risen greatly, it is still small in 
proportion to the total population. Its importance lies mainly 
in fact that industrial labour is apt to acquire a solidarity 
which gives it an influence beyond its numbers. Hitherto such 
labour has been slow to acquire the true characteristics of an in¬ 
dustrial class, since it has moved backwards and forwards to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits; but with the demand for work of a more skilicd 
nature (as shown, for instance, by die progressive production of 
finer counts in the cotton industry or tnc later developments in 
the steel industry), it is assuming a more permanent character, 
and it appears certain that India will before long have to face 
increasiugly the incidents arising from combination of labour 
of this kind. These incidents may be tempered to some extent 
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by die emtence of a large agricultural over-population in the 
[wkground, ready to flow into a vacancy caused by strikes or the 
like; but this is a check which will operate fully only where 
there arc large casual dements in employracot, and not in the 
inorc skUied lines of industry. 

But tho^h these developments may aU have their effects in 
me next fifty years, one cannot help feeling that the dominadne 
fact in the ^onooiic picture will be the continuing poverty of India. 
Some considerable industrial progress there may be, and, we may 
also hope, some considerable improvement of agricultural pro¬ 
cesses. There is hardly likely to be an expansion of canal irriga¬ 
tion equal to that of the last generation, for we are reaching rijc 
tomtof the use of the waters of our great rivers by “ fiow ” irriga¬ 
tion; we shall have to turn to the use of electricity in drawmg 
up the subsoil water or to expensive expedient of making 
reservoirs in the hiUs to imprison the monsoon snppjy for winter 
Improvement in agriculture will come rather by way of 
intensifying than by expanding culdvation. But can we hope 
thJt any improvement of these processes, in the presence of 
ciimanc conditions which arc often catastrophic, will give us 
standards of living in India that are comparable to those even of 
™rer Western countries ? The census shows a gradual increase 
m the popmadon of India* already heavily congested In manv 
ar^, and it is hardly likely that the doctrine of birth control 
will supervene m our generation to adjust the disproportion be¬ 
tween the capacity of the soil and the mouths which it has to feed. 

I pass to what may be convtm'cntly called the social field, of 
which in India religion forms so large a part. Here we find 
factors less determinate in direcdon but nevertheless of great 
moment The strictly religious side presents some complexity 
On the one hand we have many proofs of the breakdown of 
orthodoxy—the success of dissendng movements such as the Arya 
bamaj. or the patent effects of outside influences in loosening the 
restrictions of the caste system. On the other hand the world 
been presented with striking and indeed painful evidence of 
the growth of religious solidarity produced by communal atii- 
mwitjcs. There appear, therefore, to be two opposite tendencies, 
and their rc^ import rcqmres some analysis. Communal ani- 
naositi^ ^e largely due to secular causes; the closing of the ranks 
of the SiJths against Hindus, or of the Hindus against Muslims, 
d^ not n«cssarily imply the growth of religious force within 
toe life of the community itself. It is indeed compatible with 3 
decline m toe strength of rcli^ous feeling and observance. The 
ominant factor, to my^ mind, is not me pairicutarisni which 
these religions are manifesting under toe influence of exterior 
causes, but the rapidity with which they are reaedng to modcroiz- 
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ing ioAucnccs. Hinduism now presents a picture of a grad uall y 
disintegrating caste system and the dissolution of the joint Hindu 
family, its two most distinguishins feamres, 
islam has been equally accessible to new influences, though 
the effect has been seen in a different form. The narrowing down 
of Islamic strength in the outside world has turned the eyes of 
Indian Muslims to India itself as a centre of Islamic culture. They 
look now to maintain this culture lately by access to political 
influence. But at the same time the growth of secular education 
has had its own effect on their modes of life and thought; Islam 
is no longer a purely religious interest The importance of these 
developments ties in the fact that India is losing what has hitherto 
been the chief focus of interest for the bulk of its population. 
There is not merely a potenda] source of mental unsettkment, but 
a v^uum is being created for the inflow of fresh ideas, polidcal or 
social, many of which may be of a very disturbing nature. In the 
ease of Hinduism, it docs actually amount to the gradual break-up 
of a social orgamzadqn. On the top of this we have to reckon 
with two movements, both of recent origin: firstly, the move¬ 
ment for the uplift of untouchables, pamy originating within 
those classes themselves, but largely fostered from outside for a 
variety of motives; and secondly, the growth of a Women’s Move¬ 
ment among women of the educated classes. The initial effect of 
the former has been to rally the more orthodox elements in 
Hmduism to the defence of the caste system; its uldmate effect 
will inevitably be an addidon to the forces which are disintegrat¬ 
ing the Hindu organism. The issue of the Women’s Movement 
depends in part on the polidcal authority which women can 
acquire. If that authoritv is considerable, we shall see attempts 
to achieve reformist legisladon which will provide a further sol¬ 
vent of religious conservadsm. In Islam, the attempt will be to 
Icmsbtc for monogamy, for giving more practical effect to the 
Islamic precepts regarding the division of property among women, 
and for pying to women the divorce right now possess^ by men. 
In Hinduism, the attempt will be to recognize intercastc mar- 
riages, to secure the right of divorce, and to enforce the grant of 
maintenance to widows; in both religions we shall have efforts 
to make more cffccdvc the reguladons i^arding the age of mar¬ 
riage. 

It is a commonplace which might have been repeated with 
jusdee at any time during the last fifty ycais, that we have no 
longer to reckon with a static India; but I think that it is only 
now that we can really promise ourselves the sight of an Ind ia 
swept by these somewhat convulsive reform movements. If there 
is one feature of modem India which is more striking rbag 
another, it is the revelation of its accessibility to mass movement. 
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Hitherto this has shown itself largely in polidcai matters, and 
has more easily been directed towards attack (which is indeed the 
most characteristic direction of mass impulse) than to any con- 
stnictive effort. But the Add for mass iriAuence in India is only 
now bang explored, and we may conceivably see strange things 
happening in the attempt to secure social reform. It at all events 
touches a sphere which possesses for the great mass of people an 
interest which merdy political movements cannot attain. 

Finally, while diese factors in the social Add are disdneuish’ 
able, thae is one general factor less deAnable but nevermcless 
of much importance. In the last generation, control of such public 
opinion as existed, or the exercise of induence in social aSairs, 
was in the hands of a small class, p^y intellectual, but partly 
composed of people of rccr^ized position. Today, a great mass 
of men who could not be described as intellectuds, and who 
are socially of a lower status, have now come into the Add, 
They rcAect in their attitude the circumstances in which their 
class Ands itself; economic conditions press with particular hard- 
ship on this class in the East, for it has rising standards of living, 
and in a non'industrial country has small hopes of satisfying these 
standards, its members tend to be radical in politics and in some 
degree also in religious and social matters. Their outlook is 
ur^n, and they are link interested in rural devdopmenL All 
indications point to a rapid growth in the controlling influence 
of this class; and when we think of the future direcdon of 
social and polidcai movements we must remember that they 
will be largely what this class will make them. Both direction 
and methods will be very different to those which they would 
have taken under the inAuences which prevailed a generatioo ago. 

I have purposely left for last the political held. At the moment 
it engages an cm^rassing amount of our attention, but it is not 
my intention to deal with the immediate issues now before us. 
Politics and administradon ought for our present purpose to en¬ 
gage our consideration only so far as they can affect or direct the 
forces for change now afoot in the general population. But in the 
modern world political institutions react widely on social and 
economic conditions; and we cannot neglect this element. The 
possible reactions of political developments on India are the more 
difficult to forecast because the institutions which we are intro¬ 
ducing are not an org^c growth from movements taking 
place in Indian national life, but And themselves there in pur¬ 
suance of concepts which have their roots in European ex¬ 
periences. It will be realized that I necessarily approach this 
matter in the most objective way; I will view political develop¬ 
ments purely on what may be described as the dynamic side. For 
about a century India has had a government of which the most 
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prominent characteristics were that it proceeded from a single 
centre, and thereby constituted a strong unifying force; it based 
itself on its own acquired authority, and not on any form of 
popular support, in tne consdtutional sense, though in other re¬ 
spects it earned (and, 1 think, earned on its merits) a general 
acquiescence in its author!^; and thirdly, though it adapted 
itself to Indian conditions, it represented )n the main ideas and 
standards which were European rather than Oriental, We have 
for some years now followed a policy which, by giving increasing 
importance to provincial centres of administration, has encouraged 
centrifugal forces, shifting the focus of attention from the centre 
and dividing authority with it, More important, we arc sub¬ 
stituting for a form of government dependent on its own authority 
one in which the admiaistrandn will in its main activities be 
definitely based on a Mpular vote, I am not concerned in the 
extent to which immcoiatc proposals ma y carry that substitution; 
but clearly we arc about to see now a dcflmte advance in the 
substitution of popular for non-rcsponsib!e government, and for 
the purpose of a forecast ranging over fifty years one is bound to 
assume that this process, when once firmly established, will with¬ 
in the course of that period be carried to very considerable lengths. 
It is not merely a matter of interest to speculate how far the 
type of government we arc substituting will prove to be suited 
to Indian conditions; its suitability or adaptability is an essentia] 
clement in arriving at a forecast of the effects it may have on 
Indian developments. In so far as the previous regime was self- 
sufficient in the sense that it did not base itself on representative 
mstitutions, it was a form of government to which the East was 
well accustomed. So far as it was alien in composition and in 
some of its ideas it may have become unacceptable to a people 
rapidly advancing in education and self-esteem; it may, to tnat 
extent, have become unsuitable to modern conditions; but at least 
as a type of government there was nothing in it foreign to 
Eastern traditions. Earlier political movements in India were not 
Indeed directed to securing a change in the type of governmenr; 
they were mainly desired to secure a larger share for India in the 
adrninistration in the form in which it then existed- That move¬ 
ment, it is true, has been replaced by a widespread demand for 
representative institutions and responsible government, but the 
mainspring of that demand is not anything that India has 
drawn from its own traditions. One is indc^ at times driven 
to feel that some of those who have been advocating a responsible 
form of government have failed to appreciate the fact that, for the 
English people, that form of government has only one meaning 
—namely, the grant of executive authority to the representatives 
of tho majority of a widely based electorate. So far as we know 
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the spirit of India at present, it Is fair to say that it would prob¬ 
ably prefer some form of government not definitely responsible 
to a majority vote. There arc even members of the extreme Lxft 
wing who do not seem to think in terms of responsible govern¬ 
ment, but of utilizing for their own purposes the held of authority 
prep^cd for them by a previous omcial rule, just as Lenin and 
ni$ circle stepped into the field of authority ploughed and levelled 
by two ccDturics of Czardom. I do not mean by what I have said 
on this point to join with those controversialist who ask why we 
arc introducing democracy to India at a time when democracy 
is coming into disrepute in the West. To my mind the question 
and the implicadon it cairics are both mistaken. We are not 
discarding democracy in the West, though events may have 
brought into disrespect certain forms of Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions in which democracy expressed itself. The modem ** direc¬ 
torate” everywhere stands on some form of popular support; 
indeed, it is an instrument for giving a direct response to the body 
of opinion which supports it, unhampered by the restrictions 
whicn had grown up round the earlier forms of Parliamentary 
institutions. Probably every ” directorate ” now existing could 
stand the test of a referendum, either because it has a majority 
behind it, or because it can by its own methods secure such a 
majority. I suggest, therefore, that aiguments based on the sug- 
gested breakdown of democracy do not apply; and, indeed, 1 only 
referred to them here because they doubtless came to your minds 
in connection with what 1 had said as to the suitability of respon¬ 
sible government to Indian conditions. I suggest to you that the 
real justification for the introduction of that form of government 
in India lies In the faith that India must pass through the educa¬ 
tive and formative influences of representative institutions before 
she can evolve the form of government best suited to her own 
conditions. That, if I may say so, is a very reasonable theory on 
which to work; it should allow India gradually to evolve her own 
proper form of government under influences making for the 
maintenance of order, instead of proceeding by a series of catastro¬ 
phic experiments. 

But in the end it may very well be that India may find herself 
best suited with something different from Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in our form—something, that is, in the nature of a direc¬ 
torate suiiidently responsive to popular needs and Ideas to gain 
general acquiescence, but not dependent in the coustinitionaj 
sense on a majority vote, I suggest this for two reasons; first 
because this conclusion would be in line with what we know 
of previous Indian tradition; and, secondly, because India seems 
to nave acquired a peculiar talent for looking to State guidance 
and control in every form of activity. The current Indian mind 
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thinks of the State in terms more common in some Continental 
nations than in Great Britain ; it docs not seem to suffer from 
the shock which we should feeh or at all events used to feel, when 
faced with proposals that the State should regulate the most 
ordinary transacdons of cvery'day life< Now the further you 
progress in State intervenhon or State management, the more 
certain is it that you will seek means to eliminate that compromise 
of opposing forces on which our Parliamentary institutions 
depend. In English political theory, the existence of a strong 
opposition has been held to be an essential element in arriving 
at corresci action; but the English theory of politics has not hither¬ 
to contemplated a thoroughpaced system of State management. 

I offer this merely as a long-range speculation about the way 
in which Indian political forms may ulduMtcly shape themselves. 
But we are concerned now with more visible dcvclopnicnts. We 
may anticipate one thing with tolerable certainty; as 1 have 
already implied, it will be progressively difficult to maintain that 
unitary control of policy from the centre which ch^acterized 
the past. That will not necessarily be due to the adoption of the 
form ed federation now proposed or any alternative form of con¬ 
federation; the process beg^ when a me^urc of responsibility 
was given to provincial gjovernments, and it will gain fresh im¬ 
petus in proportion as provincial self-government completes itself. 
Moreover, physical facts add weight to the tendency ptoduci^ 
by constitutional changes; provinces so large that some contain 

S Illations of 40 to 50 millions, and an area equal to Spain or 
y, cannot be controlled from the centre in any but the most 
elementary matters. When once they begin to interest them- 
sdves in the problems of their own internal development, att^- 
don concentrates on the local aspects of affairs, provincial 
patriodsm intensiRes, and central influence declines. The ultimate 
tendency may not necessarily be towards complete separation from 
the centre, but it will certainly be towards diverrity of policy and 
resistance to any effort of the centre to impose uniformity. This 
process might he delayed were it possible now to break up the 
provinces into a number of smaller units, for an aggregate of 
small units would exhibit far less centrifugal force than the small 
number of large units with which we have now to deal. A second 
and consequential development may also be for^cn. The pres¬ 
sure of the various economic and social forces which have ^en de¬ 
scribed will have a more pronounced effect on a provincial than 
they would on a central field of administration. Local solutions 
arc likely to be sought for economic and social difficulties, and 
in some cases perhaps will be less well considered than they would 
be under unitary control. All this, let me add again, is not a 
criticism of the grant of provincial respomibility—that has its own 
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value in the political sphere and in the development of inida- 
6 VC and responsibility which 1 fully accept—I am only pointing 
to some of the natural development. Thirdly, the substitution 
of popular for official control of administrative activities will, 
quite apart from any change of personnel in the State services, 
alter in many ways the standards and methods of administration 
largely established under European inBuences. 

An administration based on a ppular vote yields more quichly 
than a purely official Government to pressure for expenditure on 
projects of internal development. How narrow is the financial 
basis on which provincial administration is now conducted is 
shown by the fact that one of our great provinces spends only 
rupees, three spend between and 3^ rupees, and the most 
cosdy of the provincial governments spends annually only 8^ rupees 
per head of the population. The field of provincial taxation is 
limited by circumstances, and there will therefore be a constant 
effort to find money by reducing the cost of administrative 
agencies, and this, apart from any other consideration, is bound 
to modify previous administrative standards. We are not here 
considering any question of values, nor are wc weighing the 
merits of what wc can foresee in the future against what we have 
known in the past. Wc have not here to ask ourselves whether 
the future administration will or will not conform with the ideals 
or the methods which characterized it in the past. The question 
is, whctiier the change will be such as to produce visible effects 
in the India we are attempting to forecasL A general break* 
down of order, or a gravely impaired confidence in justice, or a 
widespread prevalence of administrative corruption would cer¬ 
tainly do so. Wc have heard many anticipations that wc must 
expect this result, just as wc have heard, from the Indian side, 
confident assurances of the betterment which popular government 
will produce on the type of administration. It is difficult to prevent 
our forecast from b«ng coloured by prepossessions on tne one 
side or the other. That the administration will be widely affected 
is certain; the full extent is not easy to estimate. I would here 
only put forward one consideration. Much importance attaches 
to the momentum which a State machinery acquires during a 
long course of settled and authoritative administration, and my 
speculations do not at present go beyond the expectation that this 
will continue for many years to exert a full Innuence, 

We come now to the last of the forces which present them¬ 
selves in the political field—one hard to define, but certainly one 
of the most potent with which wc shall have to reckon. What 
wHll be the reaction of India to that Nationalistic spirit which 
has gripped every other people of the world? It is not necessary 
to debate here the old question whether India is a nation, Our 
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friend Stracbc]r began his book on India by stating roundly that 
there vtai no such country as India. There are many today who, 
pointing to the diversities of her peoples, languages, and creeds, 
make a strong point that India cannot claim to a nation; or, 
rather, they seek to deny the deductions which might be drawn 
from admitting that claim. The quesdon of what constitutes a 
nation may be left for political philosophers to decide; tn 
any case, the problem whether India falls within any 
formula they may adopt is largely an academic point. On the 
other hand, recent world experiences leave us in no doubt of 
the results which follow when people comprised in any political 
unit exhibit a nationalistic spirit, and no one can deny that such 
a spirit has of late been evident in India. You may at your 
choice view that as the product of a growing self-esteem, or the 
revolt of a conservative people against mocKmist ways, or — as 
some would have it-—as the outcome of our own influence in 
politics and education. But it is the dynamics rather than the 
ethics of this feding which matter to us now. If it is not easily 
definable, it is certainly ponderable. It would be a mistake to 
imagine that it is confined to the intellectuals; If it is not by any 
means universal, yet tt is common among great numbers of 
ordinary people, and it is the type of feeling which is bound to 
widen and intensify. 

Of some things wc may be certain. However much on its 
literary side it may seek to recall the glories of a fabled past, 
or to advocate the virtues of purely Indian insdnitions, it will 
not impede the rapid adaptation of modem scientific or mechani¬ 
cal improvements, nor check the influences they entail. What¬ 
ever it may do for the Indian languages, it will not stop the 
growing use of English as a common language. On the econo¬ 
mic side, it will here, as elsewhere, add support to a protective 
policy and perhaps to attempted discrimination against non- 
Indian commercial undertakings. On the political side, it will 
involve a growing pressure for the reduction of the visible signs 
of British authority, and, in my opinion, wc shall before the end 
of our period sec its effects in the reduction of British personnel 
and an incroising measure of Indianizadon of the Army, But 
while wc can count on these more or less objective results, can we 
foresee that this spirit will so permeate India as to produce a 
mentality of a “national” tyj^? Other peoples have been at 
times galvanized by such a spirit, particularly when accompanied 
by a new sense of political independence; but this result has been 
seen more often where the area has been smaller and the social 
elements less diverse. One may speculate with interest on the 

n 'Mc use by the new administration of those modern agencies 
irect communication of ideas—^broadcasting and the like— 
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which have aptt^ been de«;ribcd as shortdredting the slow pro¬ 
cesses of education. But on the whole one may be permitted to 
fed some doubt whether the world will at the end of our fifty- 
year period see that ultimate development on which intellectual 
India sets its hopes—an India united in those bonds of common 
sentiment and ideas which make real nationhood. There is 
much to hamper this—the centrifugal forces which the new poli¬ 
tics are creating, the difficulties of a vast geography, the persist¬ 
ence of social organizations which, even in some process of dis¬ 
integration, will still main tain a basic resistance to cohedon. 

Now it may be thought that 1 have done an unwise and per¬ 
haps irritating thing. 1 have dealt rather vaguely with ten- 
dendes and movements, but I have not been able to define their 
condiision. I have attempted to show the thr^ds that may make 
warp and weft, but have not the craft or the courage to weave the 
fabric. But those who care for India cannot stop at pondering 
over her immediate problems. On the background of her andent 
dvilizadon we have already painted many new colours. Time 
seems about to work on the canvas with a more rapid and more 
heavily laden brush. What is the picture which her civilization 
will present in the future? Tt would be a bold mind that claimed 
to give a complete answer, but we have gained something if we 
can feel that we have seen our way even to part of it. 





COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS IN MUSLIM ASIA* 

Bv H-H. The Aga Khan, g.c.s.i,, ox.i.e., c.c.v.o. 

It is perhaps not generally known that our Holy Prophet started 
life as a trader and merchant, and up to the moment when he 
received the divine call he was active as one of the leading 
merchants of Mecca. In numerous passages of the Koran not 
only the vita! importance but the blessedness of commerce, in- 
dustry, and trade arc impressed upon the faithful. Many pas¬ 
sages deal with trade by sea and land, with agriculture, with 
mining, with all the r/onders that Nature has placed at the dis-^ 
posal of man for his material comfort and enjoyment. 

In the golden age of Islam^s civilization, reaching down to the 
sixteenth century, the Muslim countries were in the van of all that 
we consider the world’s economic life. But a great change came 
with the discovery of the Americas and the Cape route to the 
East. Sea-borne trade to the Far East and India replaced trade 
through the Muslim countries. It developed and became the 
great source of wealth for the world in ^nerat. This process 
went on with ever-increasing momentum ull the outbreak of the 
Great War. The vast millions of China and India were brought 
into touch with the advanced countries of Western Europe and 
America by direct communication. What can be conveniently 
called the big Muslim square from Samarkand to Sind and from 
Egypt to Constantinople diminished in economic importance for 
the world in general and for Europe in particular. This process 
went so far that, although here and there attention was paid to 
those countries by houses that had hereditary and historic connec¬ 
tion with them, they were ignored by the general trend of com¬ 
mercial enterprise in Great Britain. 

Then came the War with its immediate reaction of heddous 
prosperity, but with its present consequences of worldwide depres¬ 
sion and economic languor. The old and familiar sources of 
trade and commerce are proving themselves insufficient to meet 
the productive aedvity of the post-war world. New sources must 
be found; new economic worlds must be conquered. It is fortunate 
that, now the opening-up of the ecanomically backward Muslim 
countries is most needra, science has placed at our disposal means 

* This articie ts based on an address at a moctiog of members both 
Houses of Parliament and visitors convened by the Nadonal Logue at the 
House of Commons during the sittings of the loint Select C^minee on 
Indian Reforms. 
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and methods by which that end can be achieved. We have only 
to consider the conditions which have led to the World Economic 
Conference to sec that the fulfUmcnt of the task is imperative 
for the welfare, not only of Islamic countries, but of the world 
at large. 

One of the main causes of the dimmished economic importance 
of Muslim lands before the war was the absence of ^eap means 
of transport. They were essentially land-locked continental areas 
with—here and there—a window to the sea. Bays and channels 
and inland seas were rare, if not wholly absent. The rivers 
such as the Nile, the Indus, and the Euphrates were far apart 
and were separated by vast continental areas. When railways 
came in other countries the Initial cost of that forrn of commufii- 
cation made it difficult, if not impossible, to build and equip 
sufficient lines to give Islam a due share in the nineteenth century 
prosperity of the West. 

Today new and cheap forms of communication have revolu- 
tionuted the outlook upon the geographical and economical con¬ 
ditions of these undeveloped lands. Motor traffic for which 
vast amounts of petrol can be found in the very he:^ of the land 
of Islam, in Persia, and Arabia—has made it possible, with the 
development of roads, once more to bring commercial prosperity 
to the furthest interior of these countries. 

The aeroplane is replacing the camel as “ the ship of the 
desert,” and cheap aviation will make every part of these countrlw 
easy of access. Overland travel from Europe to tlic heart of Asia 
is far quicker, safer, and more convenient, and is held to be much 
more pleasant and interesting than the sea voyage. 

Thus the process started after the sixteenth century is being 
reversed, and once more the great and populous lands of Eastern 
and Southern Asia can communicate with Europe over land 
rather than by sea. The immense importance of this transforma¬ 
tion to all concentrated and quick forms of trade is obvious, 
world depression, which has shown the insufficiency of markets 
for West and East alike, will bad every manufacturing country 
to turn its eyes to this new world of Islam which again, after 
400 years, takes its place among the great markets of the world- 

Political and territorial adjustments that followed the war 
have placed Great Britain and her Empire in a peculiarly advan¬ 
tageous position to benefit to the full from these development^ 
The old bureaucratic Ottoman Empire has been broken 
replaced by the nationalistic States of Iraq and Arabia and by 
Turkey. Persia has been freed from the political dominance ot 
Russia. The old Empire of the Czars which—with the help 
of protective taritis—hoped to dominate the markets of Weslcni 
Asia with dumped gooffi has disappeared- The new Communist 
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SocialUi SovicE Republic not so far sbapcsd an mduscrial and 
economic system by which it can seriously compete with the 
export trade of a highly organized and experience commcrcbl 
community such as exists itt this country. 

It may be argued by some of my readers that the countries 
of Western Asia are poor. But I would pomt out that since the 
war there has been a radical change in this respect. Afghanistan 
has no public debt. The capital debt of Persia is less than the 
receipts of the Shah s Government in one year from the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. Arabia has no external debt, and in Iraq 
the debt commitments arc very small. The bearing of these facts 
on the question of trade relations is obvious. The countries I have 
named are not among the nations which must export goods for 
the purpose of paying debt and interest charges. Consequently 
they can buy our British and Indian goods by the mutually bcnc- 
hcial methed of exchange of commimitics. 

Great Britain has today very friendly rebtions with Egypt, and 
her moral influence in that part of the world is greater t^n ever 
in the past, I dunk this can be said with cqum truth about all 
Arab lands, and 1 have every hope that a fair and equitable adjust¬ 
ment of confiicting claims will be made in Palestine, With the 
new kingdom of Iraq and her ruler rliit Empire is happily not 
only on terms of friendship, but of intimate cooperation. There 
are no serious political chfferences with Persia or Afghanistan, 
Of the So millions of Indian Muslims a large proportion inhabit 
the borders of these very States, and thus come within the geo¬ 
graphical hmits of the solid Muslim economic block to which I 
have referred. The Muslims of North-Western India can become 
the great bridge-head for further trade development, economic 
improvement, and healthy, peaceful, commercial rivalry both for 
the manufacturers of this country and for the producers of Indb 
and Burma. 

There used to be a saying when I was young that “ trade fol¬ 
lowed the flag.” Today we can go further and say “Trade follows 
friendship.” The Muslims of India arc happily placed in being 
the link alike in friendship and in trade l^ween the people of 
Great Britain on one side and those of Islamic lands on the other, 
and also between the vast Hindu popubtion of India and 
Muslim countries to their west. But this friendship can hardly 
grow as quickly as the economic needs of the world require to¬ 
day, nor can it 1^ built without a full and complete understanding 
of each other’s mentality. 

1 desire to place some practical suggestions before yO'U as my 
British fellowTSiibjccts for expediting the process which we should 
all welcome. It is urgent bemuse it wil! go far towards the econo¬ 
mic regeneration of Muslim countries on the one hand and the 
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improvement of export trade and employment in. this country 
on the other. 

I could give many practical illustrations in respect of the oppor- 
ciinitics for business which arc available. But 1 will mention only 
one of these. We all know how great a place insurance fills in 
modem business life. The development of this branch of business 
in South America enured to the benefit of wcll<stablishcd insur¬ 
ance companies in Great Britain and the United States. But it docs 
not seem to be realized that in the Islamic countries to which i have 
referred the insurance business is non-existent. In all these lands 
there is hardly a house, or life, or packet of merchandise owned 
by the Inhabitants which has been insured. In this field alone 
there are enormous posabilidcs w'hich have never been touched. 
It is not an over-esdmate to put the potendal capital value of 
insurances to be effected in these countries at j^aao,000,000. 

Some years ago it was usual to hear fathers of families of nearly 
all classes in Britain say that they would like their children 
to learn Spanish and Portuguese so as to be prepared to take 
advantage of the economic development of South America then 
in sight. But the Muslim countries to which I refer have poten¬ 
tial wealth and trade possibilities which can favourably compare 
with those vast regions of South America, the development of 
which has proved insufficient for the business enterprise of the 
people of this country. Might it not be possible for at least some 
of the younger English people to Icam Persian, or Arabic, or 
Urdu? In addition to the stimulus knowledge of these lan¬ 
guages would give to mental and spiritual understanding between 
East and West, the practical and commercial advantages w'ould 
be great. Incidentally, anyone with a knowledge of one of these 
languages can easily familiarize himself with the other two, since 
they are intimately related. As a knowledge of Spanish is neces¬ 
sary for those who go out for trade in ^uth America, so for 
trade with Islamic countries a knowledge of at least one of the 
three principal languages there spoken is essential for the realiza¬ 
tion of all the possibilities. 

Another thing which has so far been neglected in Muslim 
la nHjc (perhaps through the want of cheap and easy communica¬ 
tions hitherto) is the supply of commercial travellers suited to the 
conditions of today. Such men ought to be able to sell the goods 
that are required and for which markets arc needed and, on 
the other h^d, to buy the local goods for this country. 

Many of you know the regular commercial traveller on the 
Continent and in America. I have seen him in wayside tnns all 
over Europe and found him both modest and efficient. A great 
many not only sell, but also buy, and a number bring back news 
as to the kind of material needed and the kind of manufacture 
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required. The same roetbods applied to Muslim cotmtries by 
an cMcicnt corps of commercial travellers would, I am sure, give 
most satisfactory results. In this great work the Muslims of India 
can become coadjutors and partners, they can become the help¬ 
mates of their British fellow-subjects of the King as well as of 
their co-religionists throughout the rest of the Middle and Near 
East. 

There is no wish on our part for exclusiveness, and no jealousy, 
but an intuitive yearning ancr an understandiag and co-operation 
for mutual beneht. I know very well the feelings and sentiments 
not only of my MiuUm counti^en, but of Muslims generally. 
Everywhere they show not only willingness, hut a sincere desire 
for poll deal, cultural, and, above all, financial, economic, and 
commercial co-operation with the people of this land. 
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INDIAN MUSLIMS AND THE REFORMS 

By Sib Muh^mued Yakub, m.l.a. 

No^^E who arc acquainted with the present condition of India will 
doubt the urgent need of expanding the Indian Constitution in 
order to meet the legitimate demands of all classes and com- 
munides of her people. 

The Musalmaos arc not behind any other community in India 
in their desire to see their country holding an honourable posi¬ 
tion and a respectable status in the British Commonwcaltli of 
Nations. Indc^, it is Inevltahle that they should hold this view, 
since the very essence of Islam is that ideal of brotherhood 
and human equality which sums up all we mean by democracy. 
It would not, therefore, be right to think that the Musaimans of 
India are a stumbling block in the way of the progress of their 
country. Having ruled in India for about ten centuries, and 
having lost their empire through the blunders of their monarchs, 
and having suffered immensdy since the Mutiny of J&57, the 
Musalcnans are naturally anxious that trust and freedom ^ould 
not be misused. They are determined that the germs of anarchy 
and revolution, which brought the overthrow of the Muslim rule 
in India, shall not again destroy thoi country. A wise man 
always takes a lesson from the miseries and misfortunes of his 
predecessors, and I hope that the British will not lose sight of the 
causes which brought about the downfall of Muslim rule in India. 

My next point is this. Today, all over the world, in Europe, 
America, and Asia, after a long period of political stability and 
quiescence, ideas, policies, and insdturions are in the melting-pot 
once more. Political constitutions are being moulded to the new 
conditions set up by the war, the progress of mechanical, scIendEc, 
and industrial discovery and development, and so on. These 
great forces arc at work in India also, and we Muslims who arc 
essendally “political animals” naturally desire that they shall 
be recognized In our new Consdtudon. A consdtution based on a 
ffriort nodons or outworn conditions is doomed from its birth. 

To the Musalmans of India the British connecdon is a matter 
of the utmost importance; their sympathies and interests extend 
far beyond the limits of India, and the peaceful maintenance and 
development of all they value depends on England retaining 
her predominant place in the world. It is therefore essentia! for 
us to associate ourselves wholeheartedly with the maintenance of 
law and order, to cooperate loyally with the servants of the 
Crown in promoting the welfare of the country, and to put aside 
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any wild and visionary dreams about India's sudden emergence to 
independence. At the same time, £ar be it from us to recom¬ 
mend that we should cease to urge our claims to 01^ fullest share 
of the benefits of British rule, or forego our right in the general 
advancement of the world. 

Let me make it quite clear that I, and those who think with 
me in India—and I assure my readers that their number is vay 
large amongst the educated classes of my community arc most 
grateful to the Prime Minister and the Right Hon, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for India, for their sincere efforts to 
meet die wishes and satisfy the aspirations of my countrymen. I 
wish also to make it clear that we, the Musalmans of India, arc 
not actuated by any ill-will or antagonism towards any other 
community. We arc animated with the single desire of s^e- 
guarding our rights and interests in such a form as will give 
us an assured position in the political institutions of the country 
without making any encroachment upon the legitimate rights of 
any other community. 

Now It is clear that India is going to enter on a pen<^ of much 
fuller experience of the actual worUng of democratic institutions 
than any she has known in the past. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the engineers who will handle the machinery 
which is about to be set up shall possess some expert know¬ 
ledge. Consequently the association of the foreign enpneers and 
mechanics who have been working at it for centuries is very 
essential. Of course, to continue my analogy, many of the en¬ 
gineers and mechanics of the future will have to be selected ulti¬ 
mately by the rough and ready method of dcniocrafic election. 
The question of the franchise is, then, of fundamental importance. 
In my opinion no case has been made out for any sw'eeplng exten¬ 
sion of the franchise at present, and the balance of argument is 
against it. Under the system of administration that is proposed 
greater responsibilities will devolve upon the various Governments 
than ever before. And it is imperative that the electorate should 
be capable of understanding the value and use of their vote. All 
experience goes to show that the extension of the franchise should 
keep pace with, but not go ahead of, the spread of education and 
the development of political knowledge. In Great Britain il was 
a very gradual process, covering a long period of time. In 1832 
only 3 per cent, of the population were enfranchised; 9 per cent, 
in 1868, and 16 per cent, in 1884, Since the introduction of 
Reforms in India, since 1921, there has not l^n such a great 
change in the educational knowledge, economic conditions, and 
political experience of the people as would make it desirable to 
lower the franchise too much. Any undue lowering would in¬ 
evitably mean the complete transfer of pwer to the illiterate and 
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the inexperienced, and would tend to exclude from the Legisla¬ 
ture men with a sense of responsibility and experience of adminis¬ 
tration. To my mind the franchise should remain for the present 
substantially as it is, and I favour giving to the provincial Legis- 
iatis'c Councils pwer to alter the franchise in each province as 
their experience makes it expedient. It must be remembered that 
India is not a coun^ but a suixontinent. The difference in 
the conditions prevailing in the different provinces in India is 
as great as, if not more than, in the different countries in Europe. 
Would it ever be within the range of practical politics to frame 
one single Consdeution for the whole of Europe? How could 

dicrefore be possible, or even prudent, to frame one single Con¬ 
stitution for the whole of India. Different provinces must there¬ 
fore have different qualihcations for franchise and different 
systems of election. 

Now as regards the enfranchisement of women, far be it from 
me to impose any inferioriq? of status on the womenfolk of my 
country. Indeed, as a Musalman, I am compelled to allow her 
full et^uality of status, I would therefore like to place women 
on the same level as men and I would have the same qualifications 
for them relating to pro^rty or education as for men. I think 
it would lower the prestige of a woman if she were placed on 
the electoral roll only because she happened to be the wife of a 
certain male elector. Then again in India polygamy is not very 
unusual, and k would be highly illogical to give the vote to one 
wife and not to the other, having the same legal and social 
stanis. Then again I consider it to be very unjust to deprive a 
woman of her vote, after using it for a very long time, as soon as 
she loses her husband. Also, 1 do not see any reason w'hy the 
wife of an ordinary voter should have the right to vote while 
the mother or the wife of a soldier or policeman, who has rendered 
invaluable services in the defence of his country, or lost his life 
in the service of the Crown, should be deprived of it. I am there¬ 
fore strongly opposed to creating any ardhcial qualifications for 
women other than those, or in addition to those, of men. 

It is the provincial administration rather than the Central 
Government which comes into close contact with the Uves of the 
people, and it is in them that the most important devolution of 
pow'cr can immediately be made. 1 should not be considered as 
being opposed to the introduction of reforms in the Centre for 
an indefinite period, but for the reasons given above I contend 
that the immediate establishment of full provincial autonomy 
and responsibility, under conditions which will guarantee the 
security and stability of the administration, is essential. I am 
convinced that the surest means of establishing political peace 
and contentment in India lies in establishing at once, in the 
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{ullest possible manner, real and effective responsibility, wbich 
would rally all the best elements in the country to the Govern¬ 
ment and induce them to put their shoulders to the wheel. This 
leads to the important question of law and order. 1 rccomincnd 
that the transfer of law and order should be accompanied by 
two conditions essential to secure the stability we have in view; 
they are, the placing of the judiciary under the control of the 
High Courts, and the appointment of a head of the police force 
from the All-India services to assist the miiustcr in charge of this 
portfolio. The complete independence of the judiciary from any 
possibility of political control or bias is the hall-mark of a con¬ 
stitutional state. My rcoommendadon, tliereforc, is that 
minister for law and order should be relieved of rcspondbility 
for the control of the judiciary, which should be vested in the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts, and through them be made 
directly responsible to ihc Crown, I also consider that the heads 
of provincial police forces should be members of the All-India 
services, because that will guarantee their complete freedom from 
any trace of provincial patriotism or communalisra and bring to 
the control of the department the wide official outlook which 
comes from experience in the superior services. I cannot agree 
that by the imposition of these conditions the transfer of law and 
order will be incomplete or a sham. The tradition of the All- 
India scr\’ices is one of complete loyalty to those set in authority 
over them, and I have no doubt that the heads of the police so 
appointed will be fully loyal to the Government and the ministers 
they serve. 

Turning now to the Central Government, I submit that, for 
the great majority of us in India, Federation originally was con¬ 
ceived as the FcdcTation of British Indian provinces. The Indian 
Princes were not included in the picture. I have the greatest 
regard for our Indian Princes, and consider the existence and 
stability of Indian States in India very essential in order to main¬ 
tain the ancient glorv and civilization of the country; but the 
association of the Intfian States with the Federation has created 
innumerable difficulties in the establishment of our Constitution. 
In the first plicc, the linking up of democracy with autocracy is 
a very uncongenial combination which has never before been 
tried and is obviously very liable to set up dangerous strains and 
stresses. I am therrfore of opinion that in starting lie construc¬ 
tion of our federal structure the British Indian provinces should 
first be brought within the compound, and room should be left 
for blocks of the Indian States to be added afterwards. Other¬ 
wise the Introduction of Reforms in the Central Governmeot 
will come only after long suspense and uncertainty. Then 
responsibility in the Centre must come under conditions securing 
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the safety of the framework of administration. The question of 
defence in India is an citremely important and difhcult one. 
We have a very long and wild land frontier extending along the 
north, through which all the conquerors of India have entered 
in the past except the Bridsh. The establishment of great mari¬ 
time Powers has also made the defence of India by the sea very 
difficult. Therefore Defence, Foreign Affairs, and Political 
Rcladons should remain outside the domain of the transferred 
subjects. 

All that the Indian Musalmam want is fair treatment and bare 
justice. They do' not want to be given a share in the administra- 
don for which they are not fully equipped. They do not wish to 
be placed in charge of difficult and delicate offices if they arc not 
thoroughly qualified for them. The Muslim claim is not for 
spoon-feemng, but for not being kept out on the ground that they 
are Musalmans. The strained relations between the Hindu and 
Muslim communines arise in no small measure out of the desire 
of the young men of each community to secure Government posts. 
Partly owing to the greater economic pressure to which they arc 
subject, and pardy in consequence of their past history and tradi¬ 
tions, this desire amongst the Musalmans is a matter of life and 
dcaffi for my community. The paucity of careers for educated 
Indians has accentuated the trouble. It follows that if we Indians 
want to avoid jealousies, intrigues, and incessant friction an effort 
should be made to define each community’s share in the public 
services. The number of posts allotted the Musalmans will obvi¬ 
ously vary from province to province. And it seems that in the 
absence of a more workable basis wx might fix it at the figure 
assigned to each community for the purposes of representadon. 
It is obvious that the population basis, in this connecdon, would 
be highly unsatisfactory and misleading. The late Sir Antony 
(subsequently L/>rd) MacDonnell, somerime Licutcnant-Govenior 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, who was regarded 
by the Musalmans as hostile to their interests, had to admit the 
Muslim claim for a larger number in Government service than 
that to which they would have been entitled on a population 
basis. In a speech in 1900 he said; 

“ I must say that, subject to the general rule, the best man 
for an important post ^ould ^t it irrespective of creed or 
race, the Muhammadans could not fairly claim more than 
three appointments for every five appointments going to the 
Hindus.” 

And his policy was initiated for a province in which the Musal¬ 
mans arc only 14 per cent, of the popularion. 
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The next point on which the Musaimans lay the greatest stress 
is the preservation of their culture^ reJigioo* and laws. The 
violent utterances of certain Hindu leaders have made the Musal- 
mans extremely nervous about this matter, and therefore it is 
very necessary, from the Muslim point of view, that guarantees 
as regards the above-mentioned two points shall be by statute. 
Sir Samuel Hoart’s evidence before me Joint Selcrt C>>mmittee 
makes it quite clear, " that nothing can be inserted in the Instru¬ 
ment of instructions that is not within the framework of the Act.” 

And as Lord Reading is reported in the Press to have observed; 

“Although letters of instruction might be referred to by 
a court of Taw in trying to construe what was intended, it 
did not affect the position. No rights of the subject were 
founded upon it that could be dealt with by a court of law. 
The rights to be construed by the coun were the rights 
which were prescribed within the statute itself, and could 
not travel outside." 

A mere mention in the letters of instruction, therefore, is not 
sufficient. These arc the two special demands of the Musalmans, 
upon which they cannot accept any compromise or alternative. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE IN INDIA 
By Db, P. P, Piuai 


It is now about five years since the International Labour Organ¬ 
ization of the Lcame o6 Nations began its cKpcrtmcnC of having 
an outpost established in India, Ever since tne inception of the 
Labour Organization, it has been making every effort to keep in 
living touch with the day-tcKlay developments in induslnal and 
social matters taking place in the more important eounmes of 
the world. For this purpose, it has been found necessary to 
appoint permanent representatives at London, Paris, Wasbin^on, 
Berlin, Rome, and Tohio, and more recently at New Delhi and 
Nanking; and national correspondents in eleven other capitals. 
The opening of the first few branch offices of the Geneva organ¬ 
ization suggested to the Indian representatives to the Labour 
Conference the desirability of having a similar branch started in 
India as wcU. There were, indeed, many reasons why a repre¬ 
sentative of Geneva had to be posted permanently in India, ^ In 
the first place, the claim of India to take rank with the eight 
leading industrial countries of the world having been^ upheld 
by the Council of the League of Nations, and India having thus 
established her right to a permanent seat on the Governing Body 
of the Labour Organizadon, it was but natural that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the leaders of Indian industry and labour 
should desire that closer and more intimate relations should be 
maintained between India and Geneva.* There was also the 
feeling on the part of the Government and of the employers of 
bbour in India that such closer relations, which tnust necessarily 
lead to a fuller knowledge of the economic conditions of India 
at Geneva, would help considerably to influence the decisions 
taken at the International Labour Conferences, in so far as they 
had a reference to India. One of the clauses of Article XIII. of 

• Thus, for example, Sir B. N. Mitra, the Chief Delegate of the Govern¬ 
ment d| India to the Conference of 193a, referring to the importance of 
securing the close co-operation of all non-European States, said: “ It t* 
indeed a pleasure to find that, so far as India is concemed, the necessary 
means for establishing contacts now oust in the shape of a branch office of 
the lutemaiioiial Labour Organization in Delhi, which is doing niost usefiu 
WiQfk-^work whtch ! find is apprdciated by the Etti^oyco and 

Workers" Dc]cpt)» from India " {page SeW of Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Session of the I.L. Conference. Sec also pages 8 i and^ajj of the 
Eaenc volume foe Uie opinions expressed by the Employers' and Workers 
Delegates), 
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the Peace Treaty clearly by5 down that due recognition ought 
to be given to the diHercnces of climate, habits and customs, of 
economic opportunity and industrial traditions, in the attempt 
to enforce uniformity in the conditions of labour throughout the 
world. Nevertheless, the suspicion lurked in certain quarters 
that, in the zeal for social progress which is one of the most 
hopeful features of the Labour (inference, the special conditions 
prevailing irt a particular country might be overlooked in the 
endeavour, however altruistic it may be, to establish uniformity 
in labour legislation. The workers of India, on the other hand, 
were apprehensive that, in the absence of an impardal observer 
in their midst, too much stress might be laid on the backwardness 
of the existing social system in India, and that any undue 
emphasis on the " special conditions ” prevailing in this country 
might put oS to the Greek Kalends all prospects and programmes 
of social reform. Early, therefore, in the history of the Labour 
Organization, Mr. N, M, Joshi, the universally respected c ham . 
pion of Indian labour, pressed before his colleagues iu the 
Conference the necessity for having one of Geneva^ own men 
permanently stationed as an economic and social “ observer ” 
In. India, All the Indian labour representatives who attended the 
International Labour Conferences till ijafi added their voices to 
that of Mr. Jo^, including, among others, men of such opposing 
schools of political thought as the late Mr. Joseph Bapdsta and 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai. The request put forward by the 
exponents of Iitdian labour opinion was strongly supported by 
the representatives both of the Government and or the employing 
classes. Sir Atul Chatterjee, who represents the Government of 
India at Geneva, was enthusiastic in his support of the idea, and 
the views of Mr. G. D. Birla and the laic Seth Naiottam Morarjec 
welcoming the idea of an Indian branch may be regarded as fully 
rcprcscntadvc of the opinion of the Indian commercial and 
industrial community, A considerable part of Mr. Birla's speech 
in the Conference of 1927 was devoted to the proposal for the 
establishment of an Indian branch which he regarded “as a 
move in the right direction''; and his successor as Indian 
Employers' Delegate “ noted with pleasure" the decision of the 
Governing Body to have an outposi of the International Labour 
Office set up in New Delhi. 

I started my work as the representative of Geneva in 
India on November 15, 1928, and in the light of the experience 
gained during the past five years, an attempt may be made to 
trace the possible lines of us^l activity which lie open before 
the Indian branch of the International Labour Office. To deal 
satisfactorily with this aspect of the problem of India's rdadons 
with “ the world’s mdustrial parliament,” it is necessary briefly 
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to recall the objects which the framers of the Peace Treaty 
in calline into existence the new international or^nrahoo. Tn^c 
preamble to Part Xlli. of the Treaty may here be referred 10; it 
runs as follows:— 

“Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the 
establishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be 
established only if it is based upon social justice; ^ 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such 
injustice, hardship and privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest so ^^at that the peace and harmony 
of the world are impriircd; and an improvement of thoK 
conditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the 
regulation of the hours of work, including the establishment 
of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of 
the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the 
provision of an adequate living wage, the protcchoo of the 
worker against sickness, disease, and injury arising out of 
his employment, the protection of chddrcn, young persons 
and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of 
the interests of workers when employed in countries other 
than their own, rccogtution of the principle of uecdom^ of 
association, the organixation of vocational and technical 
cducarion and other measures; 

“ Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt hum^c 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve the conditions m their own 


countries; . , , . ^ c 

“ The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments ot 

justice and humatiity as well as by the desire to sceme the 
permanent peace of the world, agree to the following. 

It was fell that a mere enunciation of principles of social 
reform, however generous, would mark no advance upon ^ 
past unless provision was made at the same time fw gettmg _ 
principles effectively translated into practice. The main object 
of the International Labour Organization is thus to keep the 
principles enunciated in the Peace Treaty m the foreground, and 
To see that they actively influence the st^al legislation of each 
country. But it would be wrong to imagine that me only 
function of the lX.O, was to legislate for the mdusmal 
Though started primarily to improve swal conditions idl the 
world over by gradually levelling social legation up to 
standard prevailing in the most advanced counmes, U ws 
become, in addition, a great intcrnatiOMl 
By ascertaining the facts of industrial life and progress . ^ 
dominating this knowledge by means of its numerous publi 
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dons, the LL.O. is attanpiing to create public opinion^ both 
nadonaJ and intcrnadonal, which will stand for so<^ justice in 
ail its forms. 

One of the main functions of the Indian branch is to aid the 
central office in the collccdon and distiibudon of information on 
all subjects relating to labour conditions, whether in this country 
or abroad. The Geneva Oflice, which attaches the highest 
importance to the collection of the most recent and up-tc^atc 
inmrmadon on these subjects, has established contacts with all 
important government departments and employers' and workers' 
organizadons in each country; and its research department con¬ 
tains sccdons and services dealing, inter alia^ with stadsdes, 
industrial legislation, unemployment, industrial health and safety, 
social insurance, disablement, agrlculmre, technical and voca- 
tional education, etc. In short, no aspect of the industrial problem 
is overlooked at Geneva; and in keeping themselves au coarant 
with the latest developments in this sphere they arc considerably 
assisted by the numerous publications, both official and non- 
ofhcial, which are every day reaching Geneva in large numbers. 
There is, however, an important limitation to the value of 
information gathered exclusively from printed documents, and 
the representatives of the International Labour Organiiiadon are 
expected to provide the necessary corrective to the abstract, 
bookish conception of social conditions gathered from documents 
alone, a conception which is liable to lose touch with reality, 
and might consetiucntly lad to ill-advised action. In order to 
overcome this limitation, the Indian branch has already estab¬ 
lished valuable contacts with the relevant Government Depart¬ 
ments, and the leading employers’ and workers’ organizations in 
the country. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, which represent the Indian and the European 
commercial and mdustnal interests in India respectively, are 
already maintaining close touch with this office.* Similarly, the 
various sectional organizations, such as the Indian Mining Associ¬ 
ation and the Indian Muting Federation, the Bom^y and 
Ahmedabad Millowners' Associations, the Indian fute Associa¬ 
tion, etc., have also been sending us their published literature and 
keeping us informed from time to time of their views on current 
economic problems. Nor should I omit to mention in this 
connection the hearty co-opcratton we have been receiving from 
the executives of the various Chambers of Commerce. The 
problem of keeping in touch with the agricultural! industry has 

* The All .India OrganixatioD of Industrial Employers and the Employers' 
Fcderatioti of India, both of them scirCcd during the year, are aUo keeping 
thcnuclves in dose touch with us. 
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not proved capable of a ready soludon, bui cKank$ to the col¬ 
laboration of the South Indian Planters’ Association, and the 
sympathy of representarives of the Assam tea industry, it has 
been found possible to follow the trend of events in the organized 
planting industry. As regards maritime workers, the various 
port trusts have been sending us their official publications, and 
in the inquiry which we undertook some time ago into the 
question of seamen's welfare in ports, not only these bodies, but 
also the various insututions connected with seamen at Rangoon, 
Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay, proved very helpful in supplying 
us w'ith the data needed. The workers’ organizations have been 
even more eager to cooperate svith us and give us of their best, 
though it may now be confessed that, at the time of starting 
the I.L.O.'s branch in India, we were rather dubious as to the 
reception we would meet with from the side of organized labour. 
It will be remembered that the leaven of communism was very 
active in the Indian labour world of 1928, and that this com¬ 
munist element has as one of its principal tenets the inculcation 
of a spirit of hostility towards al) persons with '‘reformist” 
tendencies and programmes. In sjiite of this, I was received with 
equal cordiality by friends belongmg to both the extremist and 
the moderate wings of labour politics when 1 attended the Trade 
Union Congress meetings of r928 and 192$. On the public 
platform, some of the extremists advocated the severance of 
India's connection with the I.L.O., but in private, a good many 
of them were prepared to cOK>pcratc with the I.L.O. in its various 
spheres of beneficent activity. The arrests in connection with the 
Meerut case removed from the scene the more vocal of the extremist 
Imders, and it was therefore impossible to judge how persons 
like Messrs. Dhondi Ra] Thengdi or Sripad Amrit Dange 
could have helped or hindered our work. However that may 
be, the I.L.O. in India was assured, from its vc^ inception, of ffie 
unstinted support of that vast mass of organized labour which 
had sought union under the standards of Messrs. N. M. Joshi, 
R. R. Bakhalc, famnadas Mehta, and Syed Munawar in Bombay, 
V. V. Giri and B. Shiva Rao in Madras, Mirnal Kanti Bose and 
Aftab Ali in Calcutta, Harihar Nath Shastri in Cawnpore, and 
Diwan Chamanlal in Lahore, Thanks to the loyal support 
received from this section of Indian labour, as opposed to the 
dissident minorities with communist leanings scattered here and 
there which still want to boycott the I.L.O., it has been possible 
for Indian co-operation with our work not only to maintain its 
continuity, but also to expand its scope and character. The 
leaders of the three most important labour units in India—the 
National Federation of Trade Unions, the All India Railway- 
men's Federation, and the Seamen’s Organizations of Bombay 
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and Calcutta—have represented Indian labour at Geneva on 
several occasions; and from these organizations, as well as from 
the various individual unions with which we have had the 
privilege of establishing relationships, we have invariably met 
with Utc most generous measure of sympathy and assistance. 

In return for the cordial coKipcration that we have thus all 
along been receiving from employers’ and workers' organizations, 
we have tried our nest 10 be of service to them by giving them 
information on various points intimately concerning them in 
their own work. Here it is possible to draw a line of distinction 
between the requests for information received from employers’ 
organizations, and those that were made by workers' organiza¬ 
tions, The employers as a rule wanted enlightenment as to the 
prevailing conditions in other countries in the industries in which 
they were interested. The cotton mlllowners were among the 
first employers to avail themselves of our service, and the prob* 
lems which interested them most were condidons in the com- 
pedng Industries of Lancashire, Japan, and China, Particular 
stress was laid on the conditions of labour and the amcnidcs 
provided for it in other countries; and it was with real pleasure 
that this office undertook to obtain for them the informadon they 
w'anted, as the nature of their inquiries clearly revealed a genuine 
desire to improve the condidons of Indian labour. It is pleasing 
to us to note that our efforts in the direction of sadstaaorily 
responding to the enquiries addressed to us have been generously 
recognized by our correspondents. One of the foremost employers 
of labour in India wrote to us some time ago: “I see the great 
possibilidcs of your office and the valuable information that 
Indian industry can obtain from it,” and offered even to 
reimburse the office for the expenses it may have been put to 
in collecting the informadon he wanted. Reimbursement, of 
course, was out of the question, since the raison d'itre of our 
organization is to serve industry and labour; but we must confess 
we were pleased with the offer, for when a hard-headed business 
man offers to pay for anything, it is because he finds the thing 
really worth paying for, ” Unsolicited testimonials ” of a like 
nature have been coming in from many other sources, and we 
should have been less than human if these have not encouraged 
us to pursue our work with greater enthusiasm. 

As contrasted with the demands from the employers’ side, 
it is significant that the requests received from Indian workers’ 
associations are mostly concerned with the question of organiza¬ 
tion. This docs not by any means mean that the problem of 
organtzadon is the only problem in which they are interested; 
It was but natural that conditions of wages and service should 
also have been dealt with in many of their communicadons. The 
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fact, however, rrmain; that the Indian w'orker of today is more 
vitally interested in the ways and means of creating class- 
consciousness and class solidarity than in anything else. He feels 
that organkadon is more than half way to victory, and that it is 
imperadve for the preservation of his own interests that he should 
belong to a body hilly and unchallengeably representative of his 
class, in order that nis case may be convincingly stated and 
adequately defended before the whole world. The cross<urrents 
of labour opinion in this country perplcs and bewilder him; the 
times arc out of joint; and in his efforts to reason out a policy for 
himself and his brothers, he is now slowly learning that the 
path marked out by Geneva—the path of progressive improve¬ 
ment—is the only one that can lead him to his desired end. He 
also finds that the war-cry of his class—" Workers of the World 1 
Unite P’-^has approached its nearest realisation under the a:gis of 
Geneva. For, though the International Labour Organization 
consists of the representatives of governments and employers 
besides those of his own class, the workers who meet together 
at Geneva are in fact, if not in name, the representatives of the 
largest and the most coherent labour organizations it has yet 
been possible to call into being. In the workers’ group of the 
Geneva Conferences, the Internationa] Federation of Trade 
Unions of Paris and the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions at Utrecht, together with the representatives of 
certain national movements not affiliated to cither, work in 
unison, and in faa act as an ad /loc organization of over thirty 
million workers. In allying himself, therefore, with this mighty 
organizadori under the auspices of Geneva, the Indian worker 
feds his class consciousness satisfied, while at the same rime he 
obtains the moral support of labour throughout the world for 
any just battle he may be engaged in. 

A review, however cursory it may be, of the nature of the 
enquiries that flow into the Indian branch of the International 
Labour Office will reveal how varied and multitudinous are the 
problems for the solution of which the general public looks to 
Geneva. A few cases may here be cited. It w'ould appear that 
some building contractors in a certain part of India habitualiy 
employ coolies for seven or eight days and then dismiss them 
without paying for the work already done. Has there been 
legislation in any country to prevent this kind of injustice, seeing 
that the coolies are too poor to sue their employers even in a 
small cause court? Can we supply information regarding the 
constitutions of the Board of Commissioners or trustees of the 
more important ports of the British Empire? What arc the terms 
of employment of textile workers in Lancashire? What arc the 
collective agreements in force in the major industries of Great 
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Britain r Arc there any coiuitricj where strikes without notice 
arc p^ali^cd by law? What are the prevailing rates oE piece 
and time wages in the cotton mills of Lancashire and Japan? 
What is the general practice in oilier cotintrics as regards recog¬ 
nition of labour unions? What arc the hours of work on board 
ship rrhile in harbour and at sea ? Can this olhcc supply informa¬ 
tion as to how the new Japanese Factory Act Amendment is 
being enforced? What are me social amenities usually provided 
by testdie manufacturers for their employees? How can un¬ 
employment of the educated classes be pre\'ented? What arc 
the conditions of labour prevailing in Indian States? What is the 
economic condition of graduate employees in England and 
Germany? Can die International Labour Office take steps to 
better the conditions of the elementary and second grade teachers 
in India? Can we draft a Memorandum and articles of Associa¬ 
tion for a Labour Bank in India? These, to take a few examples, 
indicate the range and amplimdc of the enquiries coming into 
the Indian branch; and though the amount of research which 
this sort of work entails has oitcn reduced me and my colleagues 
to exhaustion, none of us has ever had occasion to feel that the 
w^rk lacks cither variety or interest, OccasionaUy, we also get 
a comic touch as when some cnicrprising university student 
naively suggests that w'C might prepare for him a thesis on an 
economic subject which he might submit to his university. 
Altogether the response which the Indian public has been 
giving to the Indian branch of the I,L,0. has been distinctly 
encouraging. Apart from our duty of di ss emina ting accurate 
information on industrial quesdons, the Indian branch has also 
to win for itself and its parent institution public sympathy and 
support. The late Lord Burnham once advised us “ not to 
advance under a smoke screen,” but, in view of the humanitarian 
interest which actuates the work of tlie I.L.O., to spread by 
cs'cry legitimate means accurate knowlet^e of the kind of work 
it is undertaking. Already, during die first decade of its life, it 
has succeeded not only in getting a more or less apathetic w^orid 
to accept its new ideals of social justice, but has also been directly 
instrumental in persuading various industrial countries to adopt 

E racdcal measures of far-reaching social reform. In India there 
ad been, for long, the feeling that the League and the I.L.O, 
were bodies the orbit of which lay in Europe, and that non- 
Europcan countries were roped in only to create the semblance of 
universality for these institutions. But this charge is no longer 
levelled against Geneva, since even countries like the U.S..\. and 
the U. 5 .S.R,, which have so long ostentadously refused to par¬ 
ticipate in its work, have now made it a practice to send tneir 
representatives to Geneva ConEercnccs. As regards the I.L.O. , its 
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compo&idon is even more imivcisal than that of the League of 
Nations, and the system for national representation, both in its 
Governing Body and in its Conference, which it has evolved, 
enables the voice not only of Governments but also of the leading 
spokesmen of .labour and industrialism to be effectively heard! 
In its editorial of July 6 last, the Leader of Allahabad points 
out how, in this resp^t again, the I.L.O, stands ahead of the 
League; and refers to the Government of India being represented 
on me Governing Body of the LL.O. by a pumanent member 
in the person of Sir Atul Chatterjec, while the interests of Indian 
industries and labour are there looked after by two deputy 
members, Messrs. D. EruJkar and N. M. Joshi respectively, Sir 
Atul has indeed been India's representative at several Imperial and 
international conferences, but it is undeniable that it is through 
his connection with the LL.O. that he has made his most effective 
contribution to raise India's status in the comity of nations. In 
1927 he was unanimously elected President of the Tenth Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference—the first lime that the honour of 
guiding the work of ati intcmadonal deliberative body has been 
conferred on an Indian. An even higher honour was in store for 
him and for India, for, in 1952, he was unanimously elected the 
Chairman of the Governing Body, and by virtue of his position, 
stood second only to the President of the Council in the hierarchy 
of the League. 

While this sentimental consideration has played its own part 
in rebutting the charge that the I.L.O. was not really universal 
in character, there is the even more remarkable fact that, under 
the impulsion of Geneva, the countries of the East have displayed 
a surprising readiness to undertake and carry out progressive social 
reforms. India has already ratified no less than tnlrtecn Draft 
Convendoi^ and adopts a ^eat many Rccommendadons passed 
by the various Labour Confoenccs.* The atmosphere necessary 
for the carrying out of these measures of social reform was 
generated under Geneva's direct influence. The passing of the 
amended Factories and Mines Acts, the Workmen's Compensa¬ 
tion Act, the Trade Unions Act, etc,, is by itself sufficient to 
prove the value and usefulness of our connccrion with the world- 
currents of social progress which converge at Geneva, Several 
other schemes for sodal betterment are now engaging the 
attention of the Government w-hich is anxious to implement, as 
far as it can, the various recommendadons of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Labour, so ably presided over by Mr. Whitley. 
What is even more important than the measures for the redress 

* For a druilrd study of whjE India hai gaiocd throti^ her memborsiiip 
oE the T-L-Q,^ sec indm and Mr Baoailti RcadcrshJp Leemres* 

1939-30, Uiiivcfjicy of PatM.” 
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of [abour grievances which the Indian Ic^slaturc has already 
passed is the spirit that has been introduced into India as a result 
of our contact with the I.L.O, Public interest in the entire 
question has been actively stimulated and measiires are now being 
initiated which might not otherwise have been even thought of. 
This is full of signiheance, for the International Labour Organiza¬ 
tion is not so much an insutudon as the symbol of the ho^ and 
aspirations of humanity; and Geneva connotes to the thinking 
mind not a group of ofiioes, but a new temoer, a new spirit, a 
new mentality. It stands for concord instead of discord; and in 
the industrial world, particularly, it has taught us to think of 
Government, employers and workers, not as elements fighting 
with one another, but as jdnt partners in a glorious enterprise. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATES OF THE 
LEVANT UNDER THE FRENCH MANDATE 

By Camiu-e Fedel 

(Member of die InCcrnadQiuiI Coloniail In^doite) 

Althou(^h geographically the States of the Levant under the French 
mandate seem to be more homogeneous than the Asiatic countries 
under the British mandate, the problem of their status and evolu¬ 
tion presents much the same diversity, as well as a certain paral- 
Icljsfdi In thchintcrlajid, the kingdom of Irat] is no longer uniier 
the British mandate and has become an independent State, con¬ 
nected, however, with Great Britain by a treaty of alliance which 
[ncludes certain guarantees of an imperial character; the Syrian 
Republic, sl^^ in the hinterland, is sdlT under the French mandate, 
and the political unsetticment which has hitherto marked that 
State explains why attempts to substitute a Franco^yrian treaty 
for the inandatc have hitherto been unsuccessful. In the Medilcr- 
rani^, just as there is no ^uesdon of making a change in the 
British mandate oyer Palestine, where the method of direct rule 
allows Great Britain to play the indispensable pan of arbiter in 
the rivalry between Jevys and Arabs, nor in the British mandate 
over Transjordania which is noiv a constitutional monarchy, so 
also in the Lebanon and the other small States under the French 
mandate w-hich have been given constitutional forms it does not 
seem practicable, owing to the differences in race, religions, and 
aspirations which separate their peoples from the Syrians, to con¬ 
template, in any near future, a radical change in the present state 
of things. It may be added that in the States under the French 
mandate there is, in the form of an orgatiizadon for their common 
interests, a bond of law, the like of which is not to be found in 
the countries under the British mandate. 

Geographical Sketch 

The States of the Levant under the French mandate have a 
total area of about 150,00a square kilometres and include, on the 
Mediterranean, the Republic of the Lebanon; the States of 
the Alaouitesi the Sanjak of Alexandretta which is an autono¬ 
mous part of the State of Syria; in the hinterland, south, the 
small mstrict forming the State of the fcbel Druses; and the State 
of Syria, the most important of these territories, comprising the 
ancient vilayets of Damascus and Aleppo; and east, a great region 
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including the Syrian desert and reaching to the upper valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris (the Jezirch). The population is 
about 2^700,000, not including the nomads of the Syrian desert 
who arc about 200,000; it is greatly diversified as regards race and 
religion, and the administrative divisions correspond. In Syria, 
with 1,500,000 inhabitants, the mass of the population arc Sunni 
Muslims: but in the Sanjak of Alcxandrctta a large part of the 
population arc Turks. In the Lebanon out of a total of over 
Soo,ooo inhabitants nearly half arc Christians of various sects, of 
which the Maronites arc the most important community; the rest 
of the population arc Muslims and Druses. The people in the 
jurisdiction of the States of the Alaouites (350,000) and the Jcbcl 
Druses (60,000) belong respectively to the sects of the Ansanehs 
and the Druses. Since the neginning of the mandate the popula¬ 
tion lias been constantly increased by foreign elements : one may 
reckon at about 200,000 the Armenian refugees from Turkey, and 
for several years Kurds and Tchcrkcsscs have made their way 
across the northern frontier and have settled in the plains of the 
upper Jezirch. The population is very unevenly spi^d, owir^ 
to the diiltcult character of the soil and the differing climatic 
conditions: in the coastal region with a Mediterranean climate, 
on the western slope of the lofty chain of the Lebanon, there are 
eighty inhabitants to the square kilometre; on the plains in the 
interior, with a very dry continental climate, the density decreases 
to fifteen, and falls still lower in the solitudes of the Syrian East. 
This is explained by the fact that nearly half the population of 
the State of Syria is grouped in four towns—Damascus, Aleppo, 
Homs, and Hama. 

The natural products are very varied: cultivation of vegetables 
in the coastland and the oases; fruit cultivation in the orchards 
and vineyards of the hill districts; rich mdustrial cultivation in 
the low plains; cereals on the high plains; grasses on the vast 
steppes of the east, where the nomads pasture their numerous 
flocks, the breeding of which constitutes an important source of 
wealth. 


The Small States UHSEit the Mandate 

In accordance with the duties imposed by the mandate the 
French High Commission endeavours loyalty to prepare these 
populations for governing themselves, to set them gradually on the 
road to independence. With that aim it has undertaken to endow 
them, on the one hand, with the equipment necessary for the 
development of the country, and on (he other hand, as far as 
practicable, with the instruments of government and with repre- 
Amative institutions. The steps to be taken, however, were not 
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the same cveryiA-herc in territories whose populations arc more or 
J«S advanced and are distinct in race, religion, interests, aspira^ 
Sons: on the other hand, it was necessary to afford them the 

possibility of an apprenticeship for political liberty and to avoid 
prcmaruie haste in leading them along the road to emancipation. 

What has just happened in the Lebanon goes to prove this. 
The Mountain is by far the most advanced part of the territories 
under the French mandate; and Lebanon society, thanks to the 
numerous schools and the two universities at its disposal, has 
reached the highest intellectual level, perhaps, of all the Asiatic 
Orient. In 1926 the Lebanon Republic received its constitution. 
But this new system, with the machinery of government and 
parliament and bureaucracy that it involved, proved far too burden¬ 
some for die little State; die yield of the taxes, with which the 
people were overloaded, served chiefly to maintain over-numerous 
^d partly useless offfcials, and the public works were neglected, 
though the budget had been doubled in six years. Faced with 
the general discontent and with the menace of bankruptcy M. 
Henri Ponsot, the High Commissioner, had to decide to suspend 
the constitution provisionally; the President of the Republic, M. 
Charles Debbas, whose functions were extended, obtained full 
power to make decrees having the force of law, and he has now 
taken in hand the task of simplifying the administrative machine 
and {mtting the finances right. 

This step back may obviously retard the freedom of the 
Lebanon; people, indeed, are facing a revision of the Lebanon 
constitution on models better suited to the local needs, with insti- 
tions less liberal perhaps, but certainly simpler. Although the 
eventual making of a treaty between France and the Lebanon 
in the ^future is not abandoned, the maintenance of the French 
protection in this coastal region is held to be an absolute neces¬ 
sity. Even granting that the annexation of districts peopled by 
Muslims has disturl^d the original cohesion of a society which 
formerly was in large majori^ Christian, still the Mountain forms 
a distinct entity—geographic, ethnographic, economic—turned 
towards Europe and Mediterranean civilization, and, with the 
exception of some Muslim elements in the recently annexed dis¬ 
tricts, the people of the Lebanon, especially the Christians and, 
above all, the Maronites, desire to safeguard their nationality, 
under the mandate of France, and arc resolutely opposed to any 
annexation to Syria, with its Muslim mentality. 

At ^e other pole, so to speak, of the social evolution in the 
countries under the French mandate arc the two small territories, 
the Jebel Druses and the State of the Alaouites, which have been 
placed under direct administration. The former, which has been 
under military control since the end of the revolt in 1926, is 
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governed by the General in cominand of the forces, aided by a 
council of government; the restoration of security and the im¬ 
provement in the economic situation, tl^ks esp^ally to road 
construction, testify to the success of this administration. The 
State of the Alaouites, called also the government of Latahia, 
has ha"d at its head a French governor, aided by a representative 
council; the inhabitants, who arc of the sect of Ali, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, are now protected from the religious persecutions 
they suffered from the Sunni Muslims, and would not on any 
account become part of the State of Syria, the less so because the 
French administration has transformed the country by endowing 
it with a network of roads and a harbour, and by encouraging 
its agricultural development by suitable measures. 

North of the State of the Alaouites, also in the c^tal region, 
the Sanjak of Alcxandrclta includes among its inhabitants a good 
proportion, 30 to 40 per cent., of Turks. Stirred by a violent 
campaign inspired from Angora, the aim of which was to get the 
district of Antioch and Alcxandretta considered purely Turkish, 
they had a tendency to look to the other side of the frontier, but 
this is gradually diminishing. Numerous also in the Sanjak of 
Alcxandretta arc the Armenians, refugees from CUicia; the 
Arabs there arc only a minority. On account of its special charac¬ 
ter resultirig from this comp^ition of the population, the Sanjak 
of AlcxanActta, while forming an integral p^t of the State of 
gyria—it has lately elected some Moderate deputies to the Damascus 
parliament —has Ixcn endowed with a wide admitii strati VC and 
budgetary autonomy; and the mutessarif, aided by an adminis¬ 
trative council, exercises, by delegadon from the President of the 
State of Syria, the functions of a head of the State. The economic 
progress of the country and its improvement in sanitation 
proof of the good results achieved in the Sanjak under its special 
system. 

SntiAN Politics 

The State of Syria received a Republican constitution on May 14, 
1930. The elections to the Syrian Parliament, which took place 
in December, 1931, gave a substantial majority to the Moderates, 
who were in Favour of an agreement with France, and fifty-two 
of their party were elected, while the Nationalists obtained only 
seventeen seats; but among the Moderates elected thirty represent 
the north of Syria, which has its centre in Aleppo, where not one 
Nationalist got in, while the seventeen Nationalist deputies repre¬ 
sent the electors of Damascus, Homs, Hama, etc. Now, at the 
time of the election by the Chamber of Deputies of the President 
of the Republic, a coalition between the Nationalists and 
Moderates of the south secured the victory of the Damascus can- 
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didat^ MohaiDcd Ali bey el Abed, over the Aleppo candidacei. 
&ubi bey Barakat;, the antagonism between south and north tak¬ 
ing the place on this occasion of the struggle between parties. 
The govemmciit formed after this election was presided over by 
Hakki bey cl Azem, Moderate, who took for himself, togethci 
with the Presidency of the Council, the Ministry of the Interior. 
But while one portfolio, without any political character, Public 
Works, was assigned to a Moderate, Selim bey Jambart, two 
Nationalists were pul at the head of the most important depart- 
ment^Mazhar pasha Razlan, Justice and Public Instruction, 
Djcmil bey Mardam, Finance and Agriculture. 

The question was; what would be the fate of this government 
markedly Nationalist in character, in a parliament where the 
Moderates have an enormous majority? It was cApected that the 
agreement which had been in force at the Presidential election 
would be renewed, and at first this optimism seemed to be con¬ 
firmed. The Nationalist minority appeared to give up their 
barren system of abstention, and on November 7, 1931, the 
Syrian Parliament, almost unanimously, voted confidence in the 
Government, and granted it full power to negotiate with the 
French Government a treaty of alliance. The High Commis¬ 
sioner, M. Henri Ponsot, on his side, bad received instructions 
to open negotiations, and he was able to make known before the 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations the intention of 
the French Government to encourage, by the conclusion of a 
treaty with a Syrian government with constitutional responsibility, 
the evolution of Syria towards independence and sovereignty. 

Here it must be pointed out that the question is one of con¬ 
cluding, as in the case of the Aitglo-Iraqi treaty, a treaty between 
France and the single State of Syria, in order to satisfy the aspira¬ 
tions of the Syrian people for independence, whilst the mandate 
system should not cease to be applied to the other States, in accord 
with the Opinion of their respective peoples. Now the negotia¬ 
tions have been used, from the Syrian side, to raise with greater 
urgency than previously, the question of unity; not indeed Arab 
unity—a loose phrase and clastic when expedient—but Syrian 
unity; in other words, practically the incorporation into the State 
of Syria of the small States of the Alaouites and the Jcbel Druses 
without prejudice to certain reservations affecting the Muslim 
territories annexed to the Lebanon. 

A Nationalist congress held at Aleppo definitely put forward 
this claim to unity as the only possible basis for the Franco-Syrian 
treaty, but the Alaouite chiefs and the Druse notables demanded 
anew, with the utmost plainness, the maintenance of the 
autonomy of their country under the mandate of France. It may 
be added that the chief authorities in the Sanjak of Alcxandretta 
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have asked for the maintenance of the present system wd for 
separation from the State of Syria, and that even the chic $ o 
the Jeairch, the district between the Euphrates and the Tsgns 
peopled with Kurds and Arabs, have declared themselves opposed 
to Syrian unity and in favour of autonomy. ^ * ■ i l- 

Tnc Nationalist tuinisters of the Syrian Cabinet, faced with thts 
formal opposition to their annexionist pmposals as contrary to 
the rights of the peoples to sclf-dctcrroination, tendered their 
resignations, and were replaced by Moderates. Hakki bey cl 
Axcra retained the Presidency of the Council and the Msmstry 
of the Interior, Selim bey Jambart retained Public Works and 
obtained also Public Instrucnon; the portfolio of Finance was 
mven to Chakir bey Nimat ceb-Chabani, deputy for Aleppo, that 
of Agriculture and Commerce to Vahya bey el Atahli, deputy for 
Antioch; and that of Justice to SoHman el DJoukhdar, formwly 
President of the Court of Cassation, not in parliament. So 
it is probable that the Franco-Syrian treaty will be concluded by 
the French Government with a Moderate Syrian ministry, even 
though the Moderates themselves are partisans of Syrian umty, 
but do not make it a sins non of the conclusion of the future 
treaty. 

Common Interests 

One of the reasons for which the Syrians advocate the incor¬ 
poration of certain small States which are under tbe French man¬ 
date is that the coastal regions include the ports and ways of 
access to Syria. Beirut, the capital of the Lebanon, the chiu 
maritime and commercial centre of the States under the French 
mandate, handicapped, however, by the proximi^ of the Mount 
of Lebanon, connected with Damascus, the capital of Syria, by 
a narrow-gauge railway, partly plate-laid, giving poor tramc re* 
turns, but also by a goc^ motor road; Tripoli, port of Lebanon, 
connected with Homs in Syria by a railway of normal gauge, at 
the end of the French branch of the pipe line which serves to 
bring to the Mediterranean the petrol of tnc Mosul region, where 
it is proposed to construct an air-port, together with an anchorage 
basin protected by a breakwater; Latakia, capital of the State of 
the Aiaouites, where a small harbour has been constructed i 
Alcxandrctta, tbe capital of the autonomous sanjak of that name, 
the port of Aleppo and outlet for Northern Syria, with trade 
little inferior to mat of Beirut. But in the absence of politick 
unity there is among the States under the mandate an economic 
unity of real and practical usefulnea; they form a common 
customs territory, without internal barriers, and Syria is able freely 
to use all the ports mentioned above. 

As has been already said, the States under the French mandate 
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have common interests* A conference o£ delegates of the different 
govemmentSj associated with the High Commissioner, assists him 
in the preparation of the administradve accounts of receipts and 
expendimre for the services of common interest* The common 
receipts arc derived mainly from the customs; of the common 
expendimre, the main item is for the upkeep of the local forces; 
the annual surplus of receipts over expenditure is divided among 
the States, Now the ending of the mandate as regards one of 
the States cannot alter its position with regard to the others nor 
affect the economic life of the whole; it will be for the mandatory 
power to settle all questions that may arise between Syria and 
the States left under the mandate. 

France and Syria 

The ffuctuations in Syrian politics, together with the recent 
change in the High Commissionersbip, have slowed down the 
negotiations for the Franco^yrian treaty. It may be assumed 
that the cssendai arrangements In it would have a certain anaJogy 
with those in the Anglo-lraqi treaty, for France has, like Englano, 
imperial interests to safeguard, a material and moral situation to 
protect in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Near East. 

In the course of an enquiry in the Ltnaot in September, 1932, 
I gathered from Syrians of high position, Nationalists as well as 
Moderates, the expression of their desire to see concluded between 
Syria and France a treaty guaranteeing the reciprocal interests of 
the two countries. They all agreed that France should continue 
to Syria, when independent, her economic, financiai, intellectual, 
and military help. Following the example of certain clauses of 
the Anglcvlraqi treaty, it would especially be agreed that the 
Syrian Republic should call upon the French for technical advisers 
and military instructors, that French garrisons should be main¬ 
tained at certain points, and lastly, that bases of French military 
aviadon should be installed. 

Speaking generally, it is of importance that the progress 
achieved in every direction under the mandatory system should 
not be endangered. France, in addition to her credits and the 
large material interests represented by the creation of economic 
equipment and the enterprises of her citizens, ought also to 
protect in Syria the mor^ and secular work of teaching and 
assistance to which is due the intellectual influence which has 
greatly developed since the operation of the mandate. The 
French missions, through which the language, culmrc, and spirit 
of France have penetrated to every class of the population, with¬ 
out dminedon of race or religion, should be enabled to pursue 
without hindrance their fruitful activities. 
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A well-defined system of agreement, settled upon such prin¬ 
ciples, to replace the Frendi mandate over Syria^ would sve satis¬ 
faction to the desire of the Syrians for Independence, while satis¬ 
fying the material and mord interests of France in the Levant. 
There, as at so many other points on the globe, following different 
models but in complete agreement. Great Britain and France will 
pursue side by side tbeir work of development and uplift. 

(J'ranslated.) 
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fAPAN’S POPULATION PROBLEM 


By Hugh Byas 

(FornKfJy Edtior oi the Japan Ailtrfrtitfr, and now Cofrcapondent of 
Tke Times in Japan) 


It might be said without much risk of exaggcradon that none 
of the problems of Asia is more important than that of tlie 
pressure of population in Japan, It is the diivii^ force behind 
Japanese expansion; and whetiter that take the form of expansion 
of resources, as in Manchuria, or of trade, it raises dangerous and 
dilEcuIt questions. The Mancliurian affair was hardly over 
before the British and Japanese Empires found themselves 
engaged, almost by inadvertence, in economic warfare, the 
Bridsh abrogating loi^-standing commercial treaties and im- 
p<»ing prohibitory tariffs on Japanese goods, the Japanese retali¬ 
ating with a boycott of the kind which their Government had 
declared to be a form of war when practised by Chinese, 
Indignadon against Britain svas expressed with a warmth which 
Startled Bridsh residents in Jaj.un. The Anglo-japancsc alliance 
was forgotten, or, if remembered, only its usefulness to England 
was recalled. In the Manchurian affair the Japanese people had 
insdnedvely closed their ranks and driven out ministers whose 
nadonalism it suspected. In the Indian tariff dispute it showed 
itself insdnedvely sensidvc to the danger involved in any obstrac- 
don of Japanese exports. The uldmatc cause was in each case 
the same-pressure of populadon on the means of subsistence, 
pressure of imprisoned national energy for an outlet. Far from 
relaxing, this pressure has not yet reached its maximum. 

The number of babies bom in Japan last year, according to 
die Cabinet Bureau of Statistics, was 2,182,743, T^e number of 
deaths during the same period was 1,174,875, The natural 
increase of population was 1,007,868. The round million had 
never before been reached in Japan, and only in Russia has this 
figure been exceeded. It seems, though the statement cannot be 
statistical It proved, that a natural increase of one million in one 
year is a record held by Japan and Russia over all other countries. 
Tlie United States, with a population of t20 millions as against 
Japan’s 66 millions, had in 7931 a natural increase of only 
The highest American year was 1927, w'hcn the excess of births 
over deaths was 961,031. Even India, with a population of 
315 millions, mercascs only at an annual average rate of about 
380,000, More babies arc born in China than in Japan, but the 
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positive checks of Malchus—faminc, war, disease, and drath— 
are formidably in operation there, and it is questionable whether 
Cbiiva's population is increasing at all. At the other end of the 
scale, the Japanese death-rate was last year the lowest recorded 
—1772. 

It is true that the birth-rate is slowly decreasing and has fallen 
from 351 per 1,000 in 1921 to 3^*16 m 1932. But as the popula¬ 
tion as a whole is always growing larger, and as it is predomi¬ 
nantly a young population with a large number of boys and 
girls rcacluDg marriageable age every year, the actual number of 
babies increases. Owing id this factor—the large proportion of 
young people who in the next few years will marry-—the in¬ 
crease must be expected to continue for some time. Yet there 
is a social cause at work which, in the opinion of Japanese 
statistical authoridcs, will bring about equilibrium within say 
twenty years from now, the populadon becoming stationary at 
between 80 and 90 millions. The age of marriage is gradually 
growing later. Middle-class families no longer hasten to marry 
their sons at 21 and their daughters at iS or 19. The married 
student is a rarer bird than he was even ten years ago. In 1921, 
519,193 marriages were registered; in 1931 the numw had fallen 
to 4^,754. The Japanese student to-day, as he leaves the 
university with his hard-won degree and tightens his belt for 
the struggle to capture a “ white collar ” job, may look forward 
to cquil^rium about ^953. But even when cquibbritim is reached 
it will be at a level 10 or 20 millions above that of to-day. And 
the question is: If 66 millions arc straining Japan’s resources 
to the uttermost, how is she to cope with an additional 10 
millions? 

It is generally admitted that emigration is at best a palliative 
and not a remedy for over-population. But even as an effective 
palliative It is denied to Japan. The countries which could 
absorb any considerable proportion of her surplus—America, 
Canada, and Australia—have banged and bolted their doors, 
Manchukuo may provide useful openings for Japanese traders 
and technicians, but there can be no colonization In the real sense, 
for Manchuria is inhabited by Chinese and, low as the Japanese 
farmer's standard of living is, that of the Chinese farmer is lower 
still. Brazil received Japanese settlers, but the number has never 
exceeded 12,000 a year. The sale of contraceptives is illegal, and 
the birth-rate is sufBcient evidence that birth control is not 
practised. By a process of exhaustion, therefore, we come to 
industrialization as the only means by which Japan can provide 
h>od and work for her people. Industrialization is a difficult 
task since it means that Japan must pit her cheap labour and 
frugal standards of life against the machines and capital of the 
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Wcst« But up dl! now it has succccidcd. Japan has been able to 
reedfj’ her narrow political frontiers by an expanding economic 
frontier. Subsidized shipping lines, State-aided banks, Govern¬ 
ment assistance in many forms, plus readiness to learn, capacity 
for organizadon and tireless initiative, have enabled her year by 
year to extend her markets. But now, when the value of money 
rises and falls tike the mercury in the barometer, Japanese 
industrialization is met with a zarcha of tariffs and quotas hastily 
raised to protect markets from her cheap goods. India, Malaya, 
East Africa, West Africa, Eg)'pt, and Turkey have taken fright 
one after the other. 

There arc certain important factors in Japan's favour, and it 
must be said that up tdl now the problem has not been acute. 
The rapid inaease of population is a modern phenomenon, due, 
as in Europe and America, to the rapid increase of wealth 
brought by the modem industrial system. In old Japan saturation 
point under the feudal economy had been reached. For at least 
150 years the population remained stationary at about 30 millions. 
From the census of lyzt to that of 1346 the increase was less 
than 900,000. Babies were born, but they died. Famines 
occurred periodically, Epidemics could not be checked. The 
death-rate was high and the high birth-rate was controlled by 
abortion and to some degree by infanticide. The first census of 
new Japan, taken on the last day of 1871, showed the population 
to be 33,110,283. The 33 millions of 1^1 had become, in the 
census of 1930, 66,392,183. The annual increment has risen 
from 200,000 in 1S71-72 to a million annually. 

The children who came so rapidly were born to comparative 
plenty. New Japan was a land where two people could live 
where one had lived before and live better- No longer bad the 
farms to provide for every child born on them. Cities grew and 
factories multiplied. Between 1890 and 1925 the number of 
people living in cities of over 10,000 inhabitants rose from 
3,304,000 to 21,833,000, an increase of 300 per cent. In the 
same period the rural population increased by only 7 per cent., 
though the productivity of the farms was doubled. The new 
industries employed the new millions as fast as they left school. 
Food supply kept pace with population. Feudal restrictions on 
the use of land and the mobility of the peasants was abolished, 
and greater economic freedom brought Increased productivity. 
The output of rice in 1880 was 4-46 bushels for a population of 
36,000,000. In 1928 the population had increased to 66 miHicns 
and the*rice yield to 4 67 bushels per capita. Calculations in other 
lines as to numbers and resources give similar results. Savings 
bank deposits are as good a test as any other of the working man’s 
prosperity. Taking 1912 as the basic year represented by the 
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symbol lOOj^ wc find that fourteen years later, in 1925, the p^ula- 
rion had risen to it2, but the number of depositors to 236 and 
the amount deposited to 3S6. The wealth of Japan was increasing 
more rapidly man population. 

These facts must be remembered as. a correedve to the pictures 
sometimes drawn of the density of Japan's population. The 
uncorrected picture is terrifying. Japan, a land of farms, comes 
next in density of population to such intensively Industrialized 
countries as Belgium, Holland, and Great Britain. If populadon 
and cultivated land are compared, the fields of Japan are the 
most crowded in the world. Belgium, the classic example of 
close human setdement, has 394 inhabitants per square kilometre 
of culdvated land; Japan has 959, according to the latest issue of 
the Japan Year Book. The State of California, with a populadon 
of five and a half millions, has double the culdvated area of all 
Japan. 

Such parallels arc useful to Illustrate the degree of popukdon 

E ressure in Japan, but certain imponderable realides 0! thdr life 
a VC protected the Japanese from the suderings which the con^ 
trast between numbers and resources would seem to imply. The 
civillzadon of Japan was and sdll is an inexpensive civihzadon. 
Sheep and catde cannot live on the bamboo grass of Japan, and, 
therdore, the Japanese are not a meat-eadng people. Rice, Bsh, 
vegetables, and millet cost litde. The climate is for the most part 
moderate and the Japanese people need comparadvcJy little ruel. 
IDuring half the year little and cheap clothing is adequate. A 
Japanese gentleman these summer days may be wdl and comfort¬ 
ably dressed in the costume of the country for what a pair of 
gloves would cost him in Regent Street It has been relatively 
easy for the Japanese to maintain decent standards of life on 
small means. It may be literally true that some Japanese tcxdic 
workers arc paid only onc-cighth or one-tenth of the money 
wages earned by the corresponding workers in England (at the 
present abnormal rate of exchange), but it is endrely fallacious 
to suppose that their standard of living is therefore ten times 
worse. The Japanese standard is lower in the sense that it is 
simpler and far less expensive, but it would be impossible for 
anyone who knows the country to argue that the Japanese 
worker is more degraded or more dissatisfied than the European. 

Some American sodologists trace the social and economic 
malaise of the United States to the fact that the frontier has dis^ 
appeared with all that it meant as an escape and a safety valve. 
Japan's populadon problem boils down to the quesdon whether 
her industrial frontier can condnue to expand and provide work 
for the coming millians. Her agricultural frontier has been 
reached. The land, subdivided Into minute farms of an average 
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size of 2‘y acres, can employ no more. It is supcr-saturatcfl. 
Can the factories continue to absorb the increase? The answer 
seems to be that if International trade is given at least no less 
freedom than in the past, if industry retains the form of rela¬ 
tively free enterprise, Japan can face the future with confidence. 
Industrially, the Japanese arc the first nation in Asia. They arc 
capable of organization on a large scale, and, though their 
industrial efficiency is still below that of Britain or America or 
Germany, it is superior to that of India or China, fapanese 
industry has many things in its favour, amongst them moderate 
capitalization, the cartel buying and marketing system, good 
machinery and hydro-electric plant, freedom from trade union 
restrictions, low costs of production and transport, and relatively 
low taxation. As Lancasnlrc begins to see, it would be foolhardy 
to set a limit to Japanese technical efficiency. Japanese labour is 
cheap, and its cheapness is solidly based on climate and inherited 
simplicity of life. It should not be entirely a wild dream to 
suppose that an industrious and ambitious people, cquip^ with 
machinery and versed in modern industry, should be able to sell 
a sufficient quantity of their manufactures to ^y for their raw 
materials and the marginal supplies of food they need to im^n. 
They arc part of Asia, whose i^Uons need ffic cheap goods wlrich 
japan can supply. A free-trade economist of the old school 
would sec sometning providential in the fact that the cheapest 
manufacturing country was beside the poorest market. 

The unplanned economy of the past Im, in fact, provided quite 
tolerably for Japan s new millions as they came. ^ But the 
momentum of increase has never been so great, and, just as xhe 
load on the economic machine is growing heavier, economic 
nationalism threatens to throttle its exfiansive power. India, Egypt, 
Malaya, East and West Africa arc raising tariffs, cancelling trade 
treaties and devising other measures to check the importation 
of Japanese goods. The economic frontier may be fixed, may 
even conuact. If Japan's cheap shirts, rubber shoes, electric 
bulbs and what not arc no longer to be accepted by other markets 
in increasing quantities the outlook is dark. 

The risks must be pointed out. Japn's ^pulation will con¬ 
tinue to increase at the rate of about a million a year for not 
less than ten and perhaps not more than fifteen or twenty years. 
There is no way of providing for these children but by employing 
them to manufacture goods and seEing them chiefly in Asia. 
If economic nationalism means a blocking of economic frontiers, 
it seems hardly worth while troubling the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference further. 

But there will be nothing inevitable about the catastrophe if 
it comes. It is more in accord with Japan's experience during the 
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past fifty years to expect that a growth of productive power will 
not prove destructive. A supply of cheap shirts cannot intrinsic¬ 
ally be a bad thing for nitons of unclothed men in Asia. 
The immense unsatisfied requirements of these millions are 
Japan's strongest allies. As the world's demand for their primary 
piquets revives, so will their purchasing power. Industrialiaa- 
tion at a rate which will provide for a population increasing by 
a millio n a year is a hard but not an impossible task. But the 
exigent nature of the Japanese problem should be undcrstoocL 
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WHEN AND HOW MUHAMMADANISM 
ENTERED CHINA* 

By Isaac Mason, f.r.c,s« 

To those who have read much about the Chinese, or who have 
resided in China, it is well known that Muhammadans form an 
appreciable part of the population of that land. Yet compara- 
tivdy few know much about the Far’-Eastem followers of the 
Arabian Prophet, and perhaps even less is known of their origin 
and their introduction into China. It may therefore be a matter 
of interest to set forth here some of the results of investigations 
along this line. 

Others have laboured in this held, and much useful information 
is available to those who know where to look for it, I have made 
use of such of the published results of the labours of others as I 
have found helpful in preparing this paper, with due acknow¬ 
ledgments. 1 have, however, made independent invesdgations 
of the sources of information, and prepared my own trandadons 
of documents and inscripdons, and hope that 1 have succeeded 
in putting together a trustworthy account of when and how 
Muslims first entered China. 

Estimates of the present number of Muhammadans in China 
vary all the way from four millions to diirty millions. There can 
be little doubt that the larger fi^rc is excessive, and, on the other 
hand, the estimate of Commandant d’Ollone, which is the lowest, 
is probably much too low. After considering the various figures 
available, and in the absence of a reliable census, 1 believe we 
may safely assume the number of Muslims in China to be about 
eight millions, scattered over the whole country, but found in 
larger proportions in Kansu, Yunnan, Szechwan and Chihli, of 
China proper, and in Sin Kiang and Chinese Turkesun on the 
north-western borders. 

When and how Muslims first entered China arc matters of 
uncertainty about which differing views have been held. The 
traditions of the Muslims arc interesting, but mostly rest on very 
slender foundations. We do not know of any Cnincsc-Muslim 
book now extant which was written as long ago as three hundred 
years. A bibliography of over three hundred and fifty titles is 
known to exist—of which I have collected about two hundred 
and eighty—many being small tracts or leaflets, but quite a num¬ 
ber arc books of consitfcrablc size. Some of these books profess 
• Lecture ciclivcfed befctfc the Chins Society on December 7, 1931- 
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to be historical, and tell of Muslims reaebinf China over tbirtecn 
hundred years ago, but no sadsfaccory prooTs arc given for such 
claims, and the absence of contemporary documentary evidence 
roust be regarded as unfavourable to the claim. There exist a 
few monuments which arc referred to in support of the early- 
entry claim; the most famous of these is a stone tablet in a mosque 
at Sianfu, and ii is dated a.d. 74 ^- This lefcrrcd to later. 

It will be interesting to first give some attention to Chinese- 
Muhammadan traditions before entering upon the consideration 
of historical documents. 

Among Muslims themselves there arc two lines of tradition: 
one is that the introduction of Islam to China was overland by 
the north-west route; the other sa^ it was introduced by way of 
the sea to Canton. Both stories refer to the same individuai as 
bxing the pioneer sent by Muhammad, so they may be variations 
of a common tradition. 

At Canton there is a famous mosque known as the Hwai 
Sheng Szu {Prophcl-Rcmcmbfancc Mosque), the original of which 
is said to have been built by the apostle Sa'd Wakkas; and nearby 
is an ancient tomb which is said to be the resting place of that 
pioneer. The Muslim traditions gather round the coining of 
Sa’d Wakkas, about whom we must set forth all that has been 
ascertained. 

The most famous Chincse-Muslim writer was Liu Chih (Liu 
Chiai-licn), whose standard Ufa of Mohammed* was completed 
in 1724, and was published later. In that work Liu Chih, by 
a chronological error, sets the time of Muhammad’s birth in the 
Ping Yin year of Chung Ta T’ung of the Liang dynasty (a.d, 546 
or 547), which is twenty-three or twenty-four years earlier than 
the correct year, a.d. 570. This will be refened to later, but 
meanwhile should be borne in mind as we consider the tradi¬ 
tions. Liu Chih says, respecting the first entry of Muslims into 
China; 

“ In the sixth year of K’ai Hwang of the Sui dynasty (a.d. 586), 
which was the first year of the Prophetsbip of Muhammad, there 
was seen in the sky a stt’ange star. The Chine« Emperor Wen 
Ti commanded the Chief Astronomer to divine its incaning, and 
he said that an extraordinary person had appeared in the West. 
The Emperor sent an envoy to investigate if this was really so, 
and after about a year he arrived at Mecca. He desired the 
Prophet to accompany him back to the East, but he declined. 
The Prophet sent Sa’d Wakkas (his maternal uncle), and three 
others, to go with the envoy to China. Muslims first entered 
China in the seventh year of K’ai Hwang of the Sui dynasty." 

♦ Translated into English by I. Mason, with title The Amhian Prophet 
(Lueac.) 
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Liu Chih continues: The old statement that the entry of the 
religion of the Prophet to China was in the reign of Hsuan 
Tsung Oif the T’ang dynasty (a.d. 713) is an error. As for the 
other account, which tells of Chen Kuan of the T’ang dynasty 
(a.d. 6a8) sending an envoy to the West to obtain a Koran, result- 
ing in Muslims entering China overland, that was subsequent 
to the period of which we are writing, so is not recorded in this 
Life of the Prophet.” 

It is to be noted that the ” maternal uncle ” in the above is a 
gloss on the text. It may not have been in Liu Chih’s original 
manuscript, as, on other occasions, he describes Wakkas otber-^ 
wise than by family rehtionship. 

Elsewhere Liu Chih says that an envoy was sent in the rime 
of Wen Ti of the Sui dynasty, with a request for Canonical books, 
in response to which the Prophet, in the seventh year of K*ai 
Hwang, “ sent his minister Sa’d Wakkas and others with the 
Koran in thirty volumes. They entered China from the Southern 
Seas to Canton, and first built the Prophet-Remembrance mosque, 
and subsequently spread the faith through the empire." Liu 
Chih says this is proved by records in certain books; but it may 
be said here that neither the Sui nor the T’ang official histories 
have any mention of SaM Wakkas, nor of any entry of Islam at 
this period. 

One more extract from Liu Chih says that, ” In the fourth 
year of Wu T£h of the T’ang dynasty, after a remarkable dream, 
the Emperor sent an envoy of several men to the country of the 
Prophet, who commanded his disciple Sa*d Wakkas to bring the 
Koran of thirty volumes, comprising 114 sura, 6,666 paragraphs, 
to give to the Emperor, who had it transcribed and promulgated 
throughout the empire." 

The tradition concerning SaM Wakkas b found in several 
Chinesc-Muslim books, an<i in a previous paper f have given a 
full translation of one of these named Hsi Lai Tsung P'h, so I 
will not repeat here. Briefly, it is a Muslim tradition of the first 
entry of the Muslims into China, which is stated to have been 
in the second year of T’ai Tsung of the T'ang dynasty (a.d. 628). 
It is said that in consequence of a dream of the Emperor, a depu¬ 
tation was sent to Mecca to invite Muhammad to come to China. 
He dcciincd, but sent three followers to represent him, and to 
explain the Faith. Two of these died on the way, but the third, 
Sa a Wakkas, had an interview with the Emperor and was able 
to converse with him, having acquired the language through the 
influence of the Prophet in a miraculous way—namely, by taking 
a pinch of the t^ative soil and smelling it. This tradition also 
tells of a proposal by the Emperor to exchange 3,000 of his own 
soldiers for 3,000 Muslims, which resulted in 8cnd Muslims being 
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selected to go to China to assist Wakkas in propagating the 
Faith, and these married Chinese wives. 

It will be noticed that though there is foi^ dincrcncc 

in time between this account and that of Liu Chih ^1 

and though one tells of the entry by sea and the other by land, 
they both claim that Sa’d Wakkas was the apostle. 

It wilt be of iotcrest to quote from another Muhammadan 
<locumcnt entitled A Record of the History of the early Sage and 

Sahabii which says: . , . 

'■The early sage Wan iCo-sldh (Wakkas), after commg to 
China in obedience to command, requested permission to return 
to the West on three occasions. The first tiinc he went to ob^n 
all kinds of Canonical books to give to his Chinese co-reUgioni^. 
The second time he went to secure a Koran, that his disciples 
might recite it and study it. He also requested the Prophet to 
indicate to him where he would die. The honourable Prophet 
commanded him to take as much of the Koran as had then been 
revealed, and said that as more followed he would send it by a 
messenger to Wakkas. ‘ As for the place of your death,| said 
the Prophet, * that shall be shown by tnc head of an arrow.’ He 
then pointed with his finger towards the East, and ordered a 
man to fix an arrow in his bow and pull the string to the full 
extent, and then let go: in an instant all trace of the arrow was 
lost. The Prophet then said to Wakkas: ' By virtue of my influ¬ 
ence, the arrow will fall at the place where you will die; get 
you back quickly to China, and in the course of lime what 1 have 
said will prove mie.' 

Wakkas went aboard a ship, and with propitious winds he 
was at Canton almost before he knew if, ^o there he found the 
mark of the arrow, outside the north wall, in the north side of the 
Liu Hwa bridge. He had the place walled round as a buriat 
ground, and asked permission to build a ‘ Prophct’-Rcmcmbrance ’ 
mosque, which permission was granted, and there was also given 
a portion of land for the upkeep of the mosque and the support 
of those in it The mosque is called the ' Prophet-Remembrance ’ 
mosque because it is meant to cherish remembrance of the Prophet. 
Inside the enclosure there was built a smooth pagoda or minaret, 
one hundred and sixty Chinese feet high, and of unusual appiear- 
ancc. Inside the minaret there was a spiral staircase, and Wakkas 
used to go to the top of the minaret, morning and evening, and 
repeat the call to people to come to the mosque. 

" The third time that Wakkas returned to Arabia was because 
he had a dream, in which he saw a tall man, who said to him: 
‘The honourable Prophet is soon about to leave the world; if 
you hasten back to the West you may sec his face, but if you 
delay it may be too late.’ On awakening, Wakkas w-as greatly 
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agitated^ and tie nest day he set off for Medina; but when he 
arrived the Prophet was already dead. He died at 63, in the 
twentieth year of Ch^ Kuan (a.d, 

** Wakkas learned from the eminent sages that the Prophet had 
left command that he was to tettirn to China to propagate the 
Faith. There was also given to him a como^letc copy of the 
Koran, 6,666 paragraphs, divided into ii^ chapters, made up 
into thirty volumes. This book Wakkas carried back with him 
to China, and gave to the Faithful, to be kept for ever. 

^‘Not long afterward Wakkas died at Canton, and was buried 
by the believers inside the walled enclosure. A stone pavilion was 
erected, surrounded by mounds of earth, and the centre of this 
was subsequently used by pwple as a place for offerings and 
sacriAcc, on which account it is called the ^Hsiang fen ’ (the Tomb 
of Offering). On the outside of the door is written, ‘ The ancient 
tomb of the early sage.’ Such arc the historical records of the 
Sahabi Wakkas." 

^ This interesting record must be regarded as apocryphal in the 
light of investigation, as ’will be shown presently. 

The story of the entry by land is recorded in another Chinese- 
Mushm work entitled Hat Hut Yuan Lni, of which there arc 
various editions, differing in details. M. Deveria had a copy 
bearing the date 1712, and Wylie mentions one of the date 1754. 
My own copy is much more recent. The book is supposed to 
have been given to one of his Muhammadan Generals by the 
Emperor K^ang Hsi (aj>. i662'1722), A partiai translation is 
given in Brootnhall's Islam in China. It is obviously a work 
of Muslim propaganda, giving imaginary dialogues bewveen the 
Tang Emperor and the “ turned man," these being a vehicle 
for conveying Muslim teaching. It is of very little value as 
history, and must be regarded as apocryphal. 

In this story, as tn the other, it is tnc Chinese Emperor who 
makes the Hist move, sending to Arabia for apostles. It is dis- 
tinedy said that these came by land stages, enduring much hard¬ 
ship. Two died on the way, the only one who arrived being 
Sa’d Wakkas, who, in this story, is called Ko Hsin. An inter¬ 
preter was found necessary for the interviews in this ease. In 
conversation with the Emperor, Wakkas refers to the complete 
Koran, which he said consists of 6,666 sections, and the Four 
Books and Five Classics of China do not equal half the amount 1 
But the Koran was not completed at the time when this inter¬ 
view is dated (a.d. 628), and the complete book is nothing like 
so voluminous as the Chinese books mentioned. The record 
also says that the term “ Hui Hui" was discussed at that in- 

” Muhammad died in a.d. 6^2. The Muslim writer of the above post¬ 
dates, while Liu Chih ante-dates. 
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KTview. But this term is not known in Chinese history until 
some centuries later. These auachrotiisms math the book as 
aoocrvonalv 

The ttadidon about Sa*d Wakkas is found in various other 
places, but these need not detain us, so we may proceed to our 
conclusions about the story of thb pioneer of Islam to China. 
The Chinese characters used for his name vary, but there is sufti- 
cient similarity to lead us to beheve that all refer to the same 
person. In the legends he is styled “ Sahabi ” which would mean 
that he had seen the Prophet, and associated with him in his 
lifedme. 

A maternal unde of Muhammad was named Abu Wakkas, but 
there is no record that be ever left Arabia. His son, Sa’d ibn 
Wakkas, was also called Sa*d ibn Malik ibn Wahb az-ZutiH. He 
was the seventh person who embraced Islam, and he was present 
with Muhammad at all his battles. He died at ’Aliq (ajs. 675) 
at the age of sevcnty*niiic, and was buried at Mecca. He never 
visited China, so was not the aposde of the legends. 

Turning now to the dates given in the tradirions. We have 
the definite statement that the arrival in China was in the leventh 
year of K’ai Hwang (a.d. 587). Muhammad was bom in a.d. 
570, so was only a youth at the time mendoned. Me did not 
icccivc his first revelation undl he was fortt, and the Hegim was 
in A.D. baa. The sending of an apostle of the new faith in a.d. 
587 is an impossibility. 

There is an error in calculation which will be dealt wath when 
referring to the Sianfu tablet, which is probably the source of the 
errors in these legends. The point that is of importance now 
is that many writers commit themselves to dcfmite years of 
the emperors of the Sui and T’ang dynasties which are absolutely 
incorrect. The Sui dynasty ended before the Muhammadan 
Hegira began, and the year given for the bringing of the Koran 
to China was five years before Muhammad's first revelation, and 
long before the Koran was completed. Historuins who make 
such glaring mistakes in their dates arc likely to be wrong in 
their other statements. 

As there is no reference to the arrival of Sa'd Wakkas at that 
early date in any Chinese history, nor in Arabic records, but only 
in Muslim writings of a much later date, we arc bound to regard 
the whole Story as untrustworthy. The legend is rejected by such 
authorities as M. Deveria, E, H. Parker, A. Wylie, J. Dyer Ball, 
and Marshall Broomhall. The last-named says, “ The tendency 
of the Muhammadan traditions to find some personal link with 
Muhammad for the sake of added glory, and the apocryphal 
account of the Emperor of China’s dream for the same reason, 
do not help the student of Muhammadanism in China to accept 
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the very Improbable, if oot impossible, story of Mubammad’s 
matcrtial unele,”* 

Of the stone monuments relating to Muslims in China there 
is only one which nceil be dealt with in the limits of this paper, 
and that is the Sianfu tablet, which claims to be the oldest, and 
which is probably responsible for perpetuating the legend about 
the very early advent of Islam to China. This remarlublc monu' 
meat is dated a.d. 742, thus ebiming to be older than the famous 
Ncstorian monument 

1 translate the inscription as follows: 

“ A Monument to Record the First Building oe a Mosque. 

** Inscription of the monument recording the hrst building of a 
mosque, written by Wang Hung, Graduate of the Third Degree, 
Secretary of the Board of Revenue, and Censor. 

“ I have heard that what remains undoubted after a hundred 
generations is Truth (the Path); and that by which men are mutU' 
ally inRueneed though distant a hundred generations is mind 
(heart). Now sages nave one mind and their principles arc the 
same, so they influence one another and remain undoubted 
through a hundred generations. 

“ In all parts of the world sages have arisen, and their being 
called sages was because they had this similarity of mind and 
principles, The Western »gc Muhaimnad was oorn bter than 
Confucius, and lived in the country of Arabia. 1 do not know 
how far removed in time and place he was from the sage of 
China. Their langu^ differed, yet their principles agreed. 
Why was this so? Tneir minds were as one, therefore their 
principles were the same. The ancients had a saying, ‘A 
thousand sages have one mind; and a myrbd ages have one 
governing principle.' This may be believed as trum. 

" But though me times and generations are distant, and the men 
have passed away, their sacred books have survived. Prom what 
has been handed down we know that the Western sage was born 
with supernatural intelligence; he understood the law's by which 
heaven and earth produce all things; he also understot^ what 
was said about the obscure and the apparent, about life and death. 
Among bis teachings were such things as the purification of one¬ 
self by bathing; to nourish the mind by having few passions; to 
inure to endurance by means of fasting; to depart from evil and 
turn to the good as the essential of self-cultivadon; to regard 
absolute honesty and no chearing as the radical thing in influenc¬ 
ing people, At weddings ail should mutually assist, and at 
funerals they should be in attendance, From the great maners 
of the mord obligations and the laws of natural relationships 
down to the small things such as rising or resting, earing and 
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drinking, and so forth, there are none which have not their 
proper principles, none for which there is not proper instruction, 
and nothing in which Heaven should not be feared* 

“ Although the articles of the teaching of the sage were 
farious, yet they may be brought together into one whole, which 
is to acknowledge the Heaven (God), which created and sustains 
all things, as Lord; and the way of serving God may be compre¬ 
hended in one word, which is no other tn a n the reverence of 


our hearts. , , 

“The Emperor Yao said, VReverence accords with H^ven. 
Tang said, ‘ Saintly reverence daily advances.’ Wen said, ‘ Intel- 
Ugentiy serve God.’ Confucius said, ' He who ofiends against 
Heaven has none to whom he can pray.' These, in a general 
way, arc paints of resemblance, and are sufficient to prove what 
has been said about sages tnutually influencing one another and 
remaining undoubted through a hundred generations. 

“Although the teaching of the ^uhammad) was the 
same as that of the others, it prevailed only in the West, and 
China had not heard of it, unm the time of the Emperor K’ai 
Hwang of the Sui dynasty (a.d. 581-601), when it entered China, 
and gradually spread throughout the empire. 

“ His Impcrim Majesty Tien Pao, of our present dynasty, con¬ 
sidering that the doctrines of the sage of the West arc consistent 
with the doctrines of the sages of China, and that the religion 
is established with its roots in what is correct, therefore com¬ 
manded the Superintendent of Public Works, Lo T’icn'chio, to 
take charge of workmen and build this mosque for the accom¬ 
modation of the followers of this religion. Their leader is Pai- 
tu-cr-ti, who is wdl versed in their Canon; he will be able to 
lead them in all the exercises of their holy religion, reverencing 
Heaven wherever they worship, and praying for the long life of 
the Emperor, in this place. 

“ This work was begun on a lucky day of the third month of 
the first year (of T’icn Pao), and was completed on the tsventieth 
day of the eighth month of the same year, 

“ Lest, as time goes on, this incident might be forgotten, and 
no evidences of it remain, this tablet is set up as a remembrance, 
and the circumstances inscribed thereon; the tablet being erected 
on a lucky day of the second month of Autumn (eighth month) 
of the first year of the Emperor T’ien Pao (a.d, 742). 

“ Engraved by Shih K.ung, at Wan-nien-hsien, Kwan Chung.” 


The inscription on this stone makes an impossible claim when 
it states that Idam entered China in the Sui dynasty, prior to 
A.D. 601, after having already been prevailing for some drne in 
the West, We have seen that Muhammad did not claim to have 
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his first revelation until a.d. 610. The year of the itiKiiption 
is given as A.0, 724, yet terms arc used which arc not foimd m 
history until much later, T'icn Fang is used for Arabia, though 
this name is not found in histories earlier than a.d. 1258; the 
term in use during the T'ane dynasty being Ta Shih. At the 
period mentioned Sianfu was Known as Ch'ang-an, but the stone 
bears the name Wan-nicti-hsicn, which, according to Playfairs 
Cities and Towns of China, belongs to the posterior Chou dynasty, 
k.d, 951-960. 

The evidences against the genuineness of this monument arc so 
strong that its claim cannot be accepted. It is to be regarded as 
a forgery, and it is certainly misleading in its statement that 
Muhammadanism entered China iri the Sui dynasty, which has 
been seen to be an impossibility. It is quite possible that a momuc 
was built or rcpairca at Sianfu in the year mentioned, as 
had been visits of Muslims earlier than that- But an Arab 
traveller, in a.d. 878—more than 130 years later than the date of 
this monument—says nothing about either mosque or monument, 
nor of meeting co-religionists there. 

Presuming mat the monument is a forgery, it is still a question 
of interest now the forgers made such an anachromsm as to 
state that Islam entered China before a.d. 601. Marshaili Brooin- 
hall, in his Islam in China, shows that there has been an m 
calculation between Chinese and Arabian years. He says. 

“The calendar in China is based upon a luni-solar year, the 
mtericction of an extra month every two or three years rcctifmg 
the lunar with solar time. A similar arrangemen: had prevail^ 
in Arabia for some two centuries before Muhammad, but the 
Prophet, for some reason or other, altogether prohibited imcrcaM- 
rion; so a simple lunar month was reintroduced in Arabia, As 
the Muhacnmadati calendar stands todav^ it consists of 
lunar months of twenty-nine or thirty days alternately, with an 
intercalary day added to the twelfth month at intervals of two or 
three years, making eleven intercalary days every thirty years. 
This gives a difference of almost ex^tly eleven days a year 
between the Arab lunar and the Chinese luni-solar year, or, 

roughly, three years a century." 

“M.*Devcria has sug^sted that at some date, perhaps a.d. 
n5t, when the mosque at Canton was restored, the Chinese 
Muslims transmuted mcir Arabic chronology into Chln^, and 
being ignorant of the variations between the lunar and solar years 
of the two systems, simply counted back the Arab years since 
the Hegira as so many Chinese years, thus antedating by twenty- 
three or twenty-four years the date they had in mind. 

This was an ingenious suggestion, and pvc the clue to what 
I believe to be the real solution of the problem. Not being quite 
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satUBcd with the restoration of a moSQue as being the occasion of 
the transmuting of the chronology, 1 looked for a more probable 
reason, and found it tn the record that in the second year of 
Hung Wu—the founder of the Ming dynasty—winch was a.d, 
1365, there was a Muslim Chief Astronomer, who, with a number 
of Muhammadan officials, was employed in rectifying the Chinese 
calendar, and at the same time they apparently essays to correlate 
the Muslim calendar with the Chinese. The year a.d. 13^ would 
be A.H, 770, and by counting back that number of Arab years 
without considering the variation between lunar and solar ycirs, 
the period a.d. 599 was arrived at as the year of the Hemra, which, 
however, is twenty-three years before that event to^ place, in 
622. The addition of three years per century to the shorter lunar 
years would bring the chronology to be about correct. There can 
be little doubt that it was in a.d. 1369 that the calculation was 
made. 

The year a.d. 599 having been officially hxed as the rime of the 
Hegira, Muslim historians and writers appear to have accepted it 
without realizing the mistake, and Liu Chih simply counted 
back the years of Muhammad's age at the time of the Hemra, ^d 
thus arrives at 546 or 547 as the year of the Prophet’s birth, which 
is stated to be in the time of me T-iang dynasty, while actually 
it was in 570, at the time of the Sui dynasty. Muhammad’s death 
IS given as occurring in 608 or 609, which was long before his 
removal to Medina and bis subsequent career. 

It should be mentioned in passing that the Chinese cycle 
method of calculating a year docs not Quite emndde with the 
Western system of months, so a particular cyclical designation 
may cover parts of two Am. years; hence the hesitation in definitely 
fixing the a.d. year for a p^cular event. 

Rctuming now to the Sianfu monument, I arrive at the concltS' 
sion that it w'as engraved subsequently to a.d. 1369, as It adopts 
the transmuted chronology above referred to. The mosque itself 
was probably built much earlier, as records show that it was rc' 
paired as early as a.d. 1127, and again on subsequent occasions, 
one of these being in the rdgn of Hung Wu (1368-1388), and it is 
extremely probable that this last-named occasion was the one 
when the monument was erected. 

We may now leave traditions and erring monuments, and 
come to tne safer ground of history. It is probable that com¬ 
mercial intercourse between China and Arabia dates back to very 
early in the Christian era. Travellers by the sea route arrived 
at Canton, or at Kanfu, by which name qiay be meant the 
andent port of the famous city of Hangchow. It is very likely 
that soon after the Hegira, when Islam spread throughout Arabia, 
some of the traders to the East had become converts, and these 
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would observe their religion at the places where they visited or 
resided in China. It has been shown in the foregoing that the 
Chincsc-Musiim claim for the arrivat of their faith in 586 is 
untenable, and even when the chronological error of twenty-four 
years is corrected, and the date made a.d. 610, it is sdll too early. 

It was during the illustrious T’ang dynasty (a.d. 618-907) that 
Muhammadans hrst came to China. In the New T^ang History, 
chap. 221, the name Ta-shih for Muhammadan Arabs is fust 
met with, in connection with the Pcr«an king Yeadcrgird, who 
was slain by them in a.d. 652. His son Firuz had previously 
Acd to Tokharestan, and from there he sent a messenger to the 
Chinese Court to appeal for aid. This was in A.t}. 650^ when the 
Emperor Kao Tsung had succeeded to the throne. Kao Tsung 
made excuse that the distance was too great for him to send 
troops to Persia, but he sent to the Muslims to plead the cause 
of the fallen power. In response to this the Caliph 0 thman sent 
an envoy, with presents, who arrived in a.d. 651. It is not stated 
by which route he travelled, but as he would start from Medina, 
the sea route may have been r^uicker, and possibly was the one 
chosen. The brief account in the T'ang History is as follows: 
“ In the second year of Yung Hui (a.i>. 651) die Ta-shih king 
‘ Amlr-al-mumcmin ’ (Prince of the Believers) first sent an envoy 
to Court with tribute, who said that the kings of Tanshih had 
possessed the country for thirty-four years, through two successive 
generations.’* 

It should be noted that Othman was the fourth ruler, Omar 
and Abu Bekr preceding him in the succession from Muhamnaad. 
Atso^ thirty-four years hom the Hegira would mean a.d. 655 or 
656, instead of A,n. 6^t. 

The History follows immediately with a leap of sixty years to 
the next envoy, and says: “ In die banning of K’ai Yuan (a.d. 
713-742) an envoy was again sent, with a present of horses and a 
magnificent girdle. At the audience the envoy stood, without 
doing obeisance; he said that in his country they only worship 
God, and do not do obeisance when seeing the king. The civil 
officials reproved him, and then he did o^isancc. In the four¬ 
teenth year (a.d. 726) another envoy was sent, named Solciman, 
with presents of local products, who did obeisance and was given 
a red robe and girdle.^ 

Other embassies arc mentioned in the T’ang History, but there 
is nothing said about the introduction of Islam as a religion. Abu 
Jafar, the builder of Bagdad, and the second Caliph of the Abba- 
sides, sent an envoy in a.d. 756. 

Shortly before that time a great rebellion had broken out in 
China, led by An Lu-shan, a man of Tartar descent, who held 
high office and had been much trusted by Hsuan Tsung. The 
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Emperor fled to Ch’cn|iii, and the rebels took possession of the 
two capitals Sianfu and Honanfu. The heir-apparent was pro¬ 
claimed Emperor in Kansu, with the dtle Su Tsung, and in order 
to put down the rebellion he secured the help of mercenaries, 
under promise of great rewards. From the regions west of China 
a miscellaneous army was sthered, including Uigurs, T’u Fan, 
Nan Man, and Ta-sbih, who helped, to put down the rebellion, 
Ta-shih is the term us^ at that periotf to denote Muslims of 
Persian or Arabian origin. 

It is not clear how many Muslims were included among those 
who first responded to Su Tsung's call for aid, but the total of 
Uigurs and others from the West is given at over four thousand. 
It seems very unlikely that troops would be sent from Bagdad 
or Arabia on the long and perilous journey to China, Pro^ly 
they came from some frondcr garrison in Turkestan. It is said 
they did not return, but remained in China and married Chinese 
wives, and became the nucleus of the Chinese Muslims of today. 
It is probable that such iniiltiations occurred more than once or 
twice, and that they account for the large Muslim populations of 
Wtttcrn China. 

The T’ang History was written, in part, by writers contem¬ 
porary w'ith the events recorded, and was revised in the eleventh 
ccntuiy. The Sianfu stone monument claims to have been ercaed 
in A.D. 742, and a mosque also built at what was then the capital, 
where the historiographers would be; yet they do not mention 
this tablet, nor do they give the coming of Muhammadans as 
prior to A.n. 6ot, as the stone docs. The name T’icn Fang for 
Arabia, which is used on the tablet, is unknown to the History; 
while Ta-shih, the name of the period for that country, is not 
found on the stone. These considerations strengthen the conclu¬ 
sion that the monument was erected later than the eleventh 
century. 

Ir is not proposed to give here more about the various embassies 
and other entrants mentioned; but before leaving the T’ang 
History it will be useful to translate what is said about Muham' 
madans, under the heading of Ta-shih, as follows: 

“ Ta-shih was originally part of Persia. The men have high 
noses, arc black, and bearded. The women are very fair, and 
when they go out they veil the face. Five times daily they wor¬ 
ship God. They wear silver girdles, with silver knives suspended. 
They do not drink wine, nor use music. Their place of worship 
will accommodate several hundreds of people. Every seventh 
day the king (Caliph) sits on high and speaks to those below, 
saying, ‘Those who arc killed by the enemy will be born in 
Heaven above; those who slay the enemy will receive happiness.’ 
Therefore they arc usually valiant fighters. Their land is sandy 
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and stony, and nor fit for cultivation, so they hunt and cat 
fiesh. * , . 

“ About the middle of the Ta Ych period of the Sui dynasty 
there was a Ta-shih tnan shepherding on the hills of Medina, 
and a b^st spake to him, saying, * On the western side of the hill 
there are three caves (holes)^ in one of which there are sharp 
swords* and a black stone with an inscription in white* saying 
that whoever possesses it will become king/ The man went and 
found everything as stated* The inscription on the stone said 
that he should rebel* so he gathered followers togedicr at the 
stream Hen Ko. They ro^«d merchants* and fortified the 
western pans, and the man made hiinself king* He removed 
the black stone, and regarded it as precious* The people went 
to punish and suppress him, but they were all badly defeated- 
From this he became still stronger, and destroyed Persia and 
Ftidin* and irivadcd India and other countries/* 

it will be seen that fact and fiction are very much mixed in 
the above account* The time mentioned is about the time that 
Miihammad received his first revelation, in a cave at Mount Hira 
—at Mecca, not Medina* The finding of the swords may be an 
echo of the tradition of Muhammad’^s gTandfatbet rcdiscovcriing 
the Zem-Zem well* and finding some armour and other things 
there* The Black Stone mentioned was not found by Muham¬ 
mad, but was built in the Kaaba long before his time, and 
again at the rebuilding* before he received his revelations* There 
arc no white characters of the kind menbonod on it. The story 
of rdjcllion and very sudden nst to power docs not indicate the 
twelve years of hardship and (^ulct propaganda between his first 
revelation and the Hegira in a.d. 622, after which his career at 
Medina began* It was not made clear that Muhammad died* 
and the days of extensive conquest were those of his sucecs^rs- 

It is evident that, even in the eleventh century, when the T’ang 
History was revised, the historians actually knew very litdc about 
Arabia and Muhammadanism. 

We come now to the important witness of the first Western 
travcllerSi to China who have left accounts of what they saw* 
Two Arab travellers, who reached China over one thousand years 
ago, left records in Arabic, which have been translated, and arc 
available to us** The first of these travellers was in China in 
the year a,d. Sgi. His name does not appear, and there is a page 
missing in the account when he begins to tcU of China. Speak¬ 
ing of Itanfu (Canfu), he says: 

“ Canfu is the port for all ships and goods of the Arabs who 
trade in China. Soliman the Merchant relates that at Canfu, 
which is the principal sale for merch^tSs there is a Muham^ 
* Tkc £ngU«h trandatioii is dated 1753. 
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madan appointed judge over those of his religion, by the 
authority of the Emperor ot China; and that he is judge of all 
the Muhammadans who rcson to these parts. Upon festival days 
he performs the public service wnth the Muhaminadans, and pro¬ 
nounces the sermon, or khutfaah, which he concludes in the usual 
form, with prayers for the Sultan of the Muslims, The mcrchania 
of Irak who trade hither arc in no way dissatisfied with his con¬ 
duct, or his administration of the post he is invested with; because 
his actions, and the judgments he gives, arc just and ecjuiiable, 
and conformable to the Koran, and according to the Muham¬ 
madan jurisprudence.” 

One other extract is of interest to our present investigations 
” I know not that there is anyone that has embraced Muham¬ 
madanism, or speaks Arabic.” That was two hundred years after 
the authentic account of Muslims being officially received in 
China, and allowed to propagate their faith. There may have 
been converts from among the Chinese at various places, but at 
the large port of Canfu, with a considerable Muhammadan 
populanoD, our traveller implies that he did not meet any, but 
only Muslims of foreign extraction. 

The second traveller was Abu Zeid al Hafan, of Siraf. He 
was in China in a.d. 878. He tells of a revolution during which 
the city of Canfu was besieged by □ rebel leader, the year being 

A.D, 8 ^; 

" At last he became master of the city, and put all the in¬ 
habitants to the sword. There arc persons fully acquainted with 
the a^airs of China who assure us that besides the Chinese who 
were massacred upon this occasion, there perished one hundred 
and twenty thousand Muhammadans, Jews, Christians, and 
Parsecs, who were there on account of tra£hc,” 

This writer teds a remarkable story of an Arab he met in China 
who had had an interview with the Emperor at Sianfu, Some 
extracts from the story are of sufficient interest to be given here 
as follows: 

“There was a man of the tribe of Korcish whose name was 
Ibn Wahab, and he dwelt at Busra, and when that ci^ was 
sacked he came to Siraf, where he saw a ship ready to rnakc sail 
for China. The mind took him to go on board this ship, and in 
her he went to China, where, in the sequel, he had the curiosity 
to travel to the Emperor's Court; and leaving Canfu, he reached 
Cumdan (probably Sianfu), after a journey of two months. He 
stayed a long time at the Court, and presented several petitions, 
wherein he signified that he was of the family of the Prophet of 
the Arabs. Having waited a considerable time, the Emperor at 
last ordered him to be lodged in a house appointed for him, and 
to be supplied with everything he should want. This done, the 
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Emperor wrot<! to the Governor of C^nEu, commanding him 
carefully to inform himself, among the merchants, conccitiing 
the relation this man pretended to bear to the Prophet, and the 
Governor, by his answers, confirming the imth of what he had 
said touching tils extraction, the Emperor gave him audience, 
and made him rich presents. 

“ This man, when we saw him, was well advanced in years, 
but bad his senses perfectly about him, and told us that when 
he had his audience, the Emperor asked him many questions 
about the Arabs, and particularly how they had destroyed the 
kingdom of the Persians^ 

** Ibn Wahab made answer that they did it by the as^stance of 
God, and because the Persians were idolaters, adoring the stars, 
the sun, and moon, instead of worshipping the true 

The story then relates that the Emperor showed his visitor 
some pictures which bad come into his possession, and Ibn Wahab 
recognised the representations of certain Old Testament 
patriarchs, and of Jesus and Muhammad- This was followed by 
questions regarding Muhammad and his religion- The traveller 
Abu Zeid then goes on to say : 

" We asked Ibn Wahab many questions concerning the ci^ of 
Cumdan, where the Emperor keeps his Court- He told t^ that 
the city was very large and extremely populous; that it was 
divid^ into two great parts by a very long and very broad street; 
that the Emperor, his chief ministerST the soldiery, the supreme 
judge, the eunuchs, and all belongt^ to the Imperial Household, 
lived in that part of the city whicn is on the right hand eastward; 
that the people had no manner of communication with them; 
and ^at they were not admitted into places watered by canals 
from different rivers, whose borders were planted with trees and 
adorned with magnificent dwellings.. The part on the left hand 
westward is inhabited by the people and me merchants, where 
also arc great squares and markets for all the necessaries of life. 

This is interesting as probably the earliest account we have by 
a Western observer of a Chinese capital. For our present study, 
it is remarkable that in the account given, Ibn Wahab makes no 
mention of any mosques or Muslim population at Sla^u^ There 
was an interpreter who could speak Arabic, but it is not clear 
whether he accompanied Ibn Wahab from Canfu or was already 
at Sianfu. The stone monument above referred to, professedly 
commemorating the building of a mosque at Sianfu, is dated 
74i—that is, one hundred and thirty-six years earlier than 
the time when Ibn Wahab was telling of his visit—and yet he 
makes no mention of meeting with co-relirionisis, or uniting 
with them in worship during his long stay tnerc-^ It may, how¬ 
ever, be regarded as established that some Muslims had vbltcd 
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Sianfu two hundred years prior to Ibn Wahab's visit, and it is 
possible some were living there at the time referred to; but it b 
strange that no mention is made of any. 

I venture to suggest that there b probably some more or 
less close connection between Ibn Wahab {Wabb) and the ancient 
tomb at Canton, The myth of Sa’d Wakkas and the sixth cen¬ 
tury having to be discarded, the ancient tomb still remains to be 
accounted for. Ibn Wahab was probably the most notable 
Muhammadan in China in the early days, and although the Arab 
traveller Abu Zeid met him at Canfu, there b no reason why he 
should not also have been identified with Canton, and he may 
have died there. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that some 
regard the name Canfu (Khanfu) to refer to Canton. 

The Muhammadan legend uses the name Sa’d Wakkas, and 
says that he was related to Muhammad. The Arable records 
say that Sa’d ibn (son of) Abu Wakkas was also called Sa’d ibn 
Malik ibn Wahb, The early visitor to China was called Ibn 
Wahab, descended of Heber, the son of Al Asnd; and he was of 
the Korcish tribe, and claimed relationship with Muhammad. 
He came by ship, as Wakkas was said to have done, and also 
went to see the Emperor at Sianfu. The Emperor made him 
presents, and he returned to Irak. Apparently he went back again 
to Chinaj as he was a man well advanced in years when the Arab 
traveller Abu Zeid al Ha fan conversed with him in aj>, 87S. 
There is considerable agreement thus far with the legend about 
Sa’d Wakkas. 

The dme would be more than two centuries later than that 
claimed for Wakkas; but, as we have seen, that story is ejuite 
untenable. Muslims came to China earlier than Ibn Wahab, but 
none that we know of claimed to be related to the Prophet, nor 
to have been so venerated and so highly honoured. So it is pos¬ 
sible that the tomb of the saint at (^nton is the resting-place of 
Ibn Wahab, who may have died near the close of the ninth 
century; in which case it would still be over one thousand years 
old, and sacred enough to account for the pilgrimages ana the 
legends. 

It is significant that neither Ibn Wahab, nor the Arab travellers, 
nor any other ancient and authentic authority mentions Sa’d 
Wakkas and the tomb, which, on the theory of the earlier entry, 
should have been well known in the ninth century. Absence of 
mention U not absolute proof, but it is a strong presumption that 
the tomb was not there, nor the seventh<cntUTy aposiJc known 
anything about in the ninth century. The legend probably 
arose subsequent to the death of Ibn Wahab, who might very well 
be the historic figure about whom the fables and miracles have 
gathered. It is possible that the name Ibn Wahab, and the 
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daiincd relationship to the Prophet^ led Muslinis of a later date 
mistakenly to make the ninth-century visitor to be a conicm' 
porary of Muhammad who had reached China during the 
Prophet’s lifetime. 

Tihc results of our investigations may now be summed up 
briefly. We conclude that the earliest authentic accounts show 
that Muhammadans were first known officially in China in a.d. 
^1, when the embassy from Caliph Othman was received. It 
15 not recorded whether the messenger reached China by sea or 
by land. As the sea route had been used for a long time by 
traders, it is very probable that stnnc of the merchants from 
Arabia, who had become Muslims, took their religion with them 
to Canton and other coast cities at about the same period; but 
apparendy they were not concerned with propagating their faith 
among the Chinese. 

The progress of Muslim conquests in Central Asia brought 
Muhammadans to the frontiers of China on the landward side, 
and it seems certain that the larger numbers entered China from 
that side. It is said that some Muslim Zaidis, fleeing from the 
Omeyyads of the same religion, probably entered Chinese terri- 
tority. It was about the middle of the eighth century that Muslim 
soldiers arrived in numbers, and subsequendv settled down to 
family life in China. It is probable that more than one contingent 
of soldiers arrived at different times. 

The two routes by which Islam entered China were quite 
different in character and in object; the land route brought Islam 
into the Western parts only, and did not send colonies to the 
coast. The sea route founded coltmies in many parts on or near 
the coast, but made tittle or no attempt to advance into the 
interior. In course of dme, travel and infiltration resulted in 
smaller or larger groups of Muslims being settled in all the 
provinces of the country. 

The preponderance of the Muslims on the western frontiers of 
China is doubdess connected with the rise of the Mongol dynasty. 
Khublai K.han (1260-1^94) appointed many Persian officers of 
Court and State, and they were probably Muslims. The Persian 
words found in Chinese Islam indicate the overland entry via 
Turkestan. One outstanding appointment was that of Saiyid-i- 
Adjall ’Omar, a reputed descendant of Muhammad, known to 
Chinese Muslims as the Prince of Hsien Yang, who was made 
Governor of Yunnan by Khublai Khan, and acted from r273- 
1279. His son, Nasir-al-Din, is even more famous, and there is 
every reason to believe that these two were responsible for con- 
siderablc immigration of Muslims into the western p^ of China. 

Mosques would be required where groups of Muslims gathered, 
and these were probably very simple pbccs at first, not deserving 
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mendoo in the official histories of the period. Muslim traditions 
arc so confused and uncertain that they cannot be relied upon as 
giving the correct period of entry, nctf of the erection of the first 
mosques. We know from Aiaib travellers that in the middle 
of the ninth century there were Muslim places of worship at 
which services were held. The famous pagoda, or minaret, at 
Canton, according to Dr. Kerr's Canton Guide, was built about 
A-D, 900. This may have been about the dmc of the death of 
Ibn Wahab, for whom the famous tomb may have been made at 
the same time. 

It will be seen that there is much uncertainty and some con- 
jecturc when we leave the reasonably safe ground of the T*ang 
History; and one of the purposes of this study has been to show 
that it is not wise for anyone unreservedly to accept traditions as 
facts concerning when and how Muhammadans first entered 
China. 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


By LiEtrr.-CoL. H. St. CtAm Smallwood, f,r.g,s. 


The intended withdrawal of Japan from the League o£ Nations 
in 1935 docs not render her foreign policy less interesting or less 
important to the rest of the world. 

Although 3 section of the English Press writes of the possibility 
of war between Japan and America, there is little t^t cither 
country would have to gain, and very much to lose, by recourse 
to war. It is sometimes little realized in England that Japan is 
one of America’s best customers and that America is in the same 


position vir-h-vis Japan. America’s export of raw cotton to Japan 
and Japan's raw silk exports to America arc two very ct^ent 
reasons against war between the two countries. The League of 
Nations exists to prevent war, but self-interest is also a valuable 
war-preventative. 11 is no doubt possible that both these countries 
might place their raw material elsewhere, hut in these days of the 
world’s undigested bounty of raw materials markets are not easy 
to tind. 

When considering Japan’s foreign policy one must look at those 
countries where she is best able to market her manufactured 
goods. One of the direct results of penning Japan within her own 
frontiers is the menacing of markets previously held by our own 
and other manufacturing countries. 

Let us consider dispassionately Japan’s rituadon. She has a 
rapidly increasing population in her small island empire. Her 
population increases at the somewhat alarming rate of about a 
mulion a year. She looks westward to America; the door is 
dosed. She looks southward to the sparsely populated wastes 
of Northern Australia; she flads no welcome in cither quarter. 


In whatever direction she looks there is cither an excess of popu¬ 
lation or there is a prejudice against her immigration. How often 
have 1 heard it said that Japan’s demand for increased opportunity 
of emigration is met by me existence of Manchuria? But how 
far is this from the truth when one realizes that there are 
only a quarter of a milli on Japanese m the whole area of Man- 
chiikuo, and in a population of over thirty millions of people? 
True there arc three-quarters of a million Koreans who are 
Japanese subjects, but who have come from Korea and not from 
overcrowded Japan. Korea absorbs but few Japanese; the same 
thing applies to Formosa and to the Marshall Islands. It is to 
mass emigration that Japan would have to look for any serious 
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relief from her troubles of over-population. Manchukuo is closed 
to her masi tmmigiarion by the vast numbers of Chinese 
cuitutists who, with their lower standard of living, making it im¬ 
possible for tbe Japanese agrictiltural classes to emigrate to M^- 
churia. It is only from these agricultural classes that emigration 
in any numbers can be expected. The penetration of the Japanese 
into other Eastern countries is largely analogous to British pene¬ 
tration into India, Burma, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements: 
British emigration is confined to die governing and commercial 
classes. You do not see British porters on Chowringhcc in Cal¬ 
cutta, nor working on the land for Zemindars; neither do you 
see Japanese coolies on the Bund at Shanghai or Japanese culri- 
vators in Chinese fields. It is unlikely that this situation will 
change for a good many years. Societies exist in Japan, chiefly 
in military circles, for the encouragement of emigration to Man¬ 
chukuo, but as yet with little pracucal result. A certain number 
of Japanese rice farmers have gone to Manchukuo, but it is diffi¬ 
cult for them to work alongside Koreans on equal terms. 

The turning inwards of Japan’s emigration stream has there¬ 
fore resulted in industrialization and super-industrialKation, ^d 
the very countries which have blocked Japan’s immigratioa, 
rightly or wrongly, are now faced with the keen, even cut-throat, 
competition renting on this industrialization. Idle looms in 
Lancashire follow in the wake of Japanese competititMi. Japan 
buys India’s short staple cotton which is not suited to Lancashire 
mills and ships it back to India in the form of cotton textiles. 
For several years, iinril 1932, India had a favourable trade balance 
with Japan, but in 1932 me balance swung from a favourable one 
of twenty-two million yen to an adverse one of seventy-five million 
yen. As recently as 1925 there was a balance favourable to India 
of four hundred million yen. This rapid decline has alarmed the 
Indian Government so much that it has abrogated the indo- 
Japanese Commercial Convention of 1904. This has caused very 
hard feeling between the Japanese and Indian Government, also 
between Japan and Britain. Japan complains about discrimina¬ 
tion and ^e Japanese Cotton Spinners Association demands a boy¬ 
cott of Indian cotton. This latter step would be serious for India 
in that Japan's purchases amounted to one hundred and thirteen 
million yen in 1931 and ninety-one million yen 5 n 1932. It is sug¬ 
gested that this boycott of Indian cotton is to be replaced % 
bigger purchases from America. 

The reasons for Japan's success in the cotton textile markets 
of tbe world, particularly in the East, are not far to seek. Namely, 
her low scale of factory wages, compared with those of Great 
Britain and other manufacturing countries, allied with the depre¬ 
ciated yen. In addition, of course, British shipments to the East 
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suffer under the high Suez Canal dues, whereas Japanese ship¬ 
ments go ail over the East in their own bottoms and free of any 
Canal imposts. I have stressed this cotton question as Japan's 
foreign policy is likely to be shaped, vis-i-tfis Great Britain, by 
her economic interests in the world’s cotton textile markets. 
There arc already suggestions that she should buy her wheat and 
wool from outside the British Empire as a retaliatory measure for 
the abrogation of the Indo-Japancse Commercial Convention. 
Simla, it is devoutly to be hoped, will Bnd some modus operandi 
and will successfully initiate some sharing of markets and some 
means of avoiding tne hard feeling which exists at present. There 
is no doubt in my mind that Japan still cherishes a deep friend¬ 
ship for Great Britain as her former ally. Despite strained rela¬ 
tions which have arisen owing to the abandonment of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in deference to American sentiment, the con¬ 
struction of the Singapore base, the sympathy extended to China, 
and the bek of it to Japan, in the disagreement between those two 
countries, the keen competidon in ^tern textile and electrical 
markets, the adverse vote at the League of Nations—^in spite of 
all these I feel there is common ground between the two nations 
and that the rift separating them can be bridged with goodwill 
on both sides. 

The countries with which Japan’s foreign policy is chiefly con¬ 
cerned are China, Russia, America, and Great Britain. I have 
dealt with her policy with my own country, which mostly has 
to deal with commercial questions, though there may be quesdons 
arising somedmes in Clilna owing to the large interests that both 
countries have there; these are usually capable of local adjustment. 

With Russia in the recent past there has been the nervousness 
engendered by Japan’s fear of Bolshevism and a few incidents 
chiefly connected with the Chinese Eastern Railway. N^oda- 
dons now proceeding wiU probably result in the Chinese Extern 
Railway becoming me property of the Manchukuo Government 
or the South Manchurian Railway. This will probably remove 
the most fruitful source of friction. One of the results of these 
negotiations w’ill be that Vladivostock as the terminus only of 
the Ussuri-Amir Railway will lose its importance and South Man¬ 
churian and Korean ports gain correspondi^ly. It is reasonable 
to expea that the wide puge of the Chinese Eastern will be 
altered to conform to the standard gauge of the South Man¬ 
churian lines. It is also likely that Harbin will become 1 (^ 
Russian and more Japanese. Land purchases by Japanese in 
Harbin have been made for some time past. Perhaps the fore¬ 
going may be rather outside Japanese foreign policy, but they 
may be amongst the results of Japan's influence on the Govern¬ 
ment of Manchukuo. If Japan’s interest increases in Manchukuo 
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one feels sbe will regard wltb complaccKy the downward thrust 
of Soviet Russia into Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan. 

fapan'^s potic7 in China is surely one of peace; she cannot regard 
with indifference the loss of her markets there. True these have 
been largely replaced by her successful penetration into other 
Eastern spheres, particularly India and the Dutch Indies, but 
China's four hundred rnillions of people, with thetr immense 
potentia] purchasing power, must be ever present in the mind of 
commercial Japan. Peoples cannot be forced to purchase gOMS 
presented 10 them on the end of a bayonet, and trade must follow 
the flag of friendship rather than the flag of war. There is in 
China a movement to bring about a cessation of the strained 
relations between the two countries, and when these efforts bear 
fruit Japanese trade will no doubt revive in China proper, A 
suggestion has been made that Japan is prepared to give up her 
extra-territorial rights in exchange ios a guaranteed ending of the 
boycott. If this happens it might create an awkward situation 
for those Powers who still have extra-territorial rights. 

In North China, where many of the inhabitants have relations 
and friends in Manchukuo, the enmity for Japan is giving way 
to understanding and an appreciation of the more setded condi¬ 
tions obtaining in that country. This feeling may be gradually 
extending to the centre and south of China, but it must be re¬ 
membered that for the Kuomlntang to sD’ctch out the hand of 
friendship to Japan would involve a violent change of policy and 
consequent loss of face, I have no doubt that there is a section 
of the Nanking Government who would welcome a rapproche¬ 
ment with Japan, and which Japan urgendy desire^ but as against 
this there is a polideal group which maintains itself in power 
by appealing to the patriotism and anti-Japanese feelings of the 
people; also there arc professional propagandists and employees 
of the and-Japancse boycott movement. Japan’s policy is to 
arrive at a peaceful solution of their disagreements with China 
by direct n<^tiation. It has long been my view that “assist¬ 
ance ’■ rendered in negotiations between these two peoples is a 
hindrance rather than a help. These two great Oriental peoples 
ran surely more easily understand each other better than can we 
Westerners, 

There is no doubt that Japan means to uphold the independence 
of Manchukuo. Though it has » far railed to absorb Japan’s 
surplus population, it certainly continues to supply Japan with the 
essential raw materials of coal, iron, and soya. With regard to 
the latter, it is well-known that Japan’s rice fields and mulberry 
trees need the fertilizing which they get from the residues from 
the soya bean oil presses, but a new sttuadon has arisen recently. 
An increasing amount of soya beans is exported to Germany 
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and re-exported to Ji^an in the form of EertiUzer. This has re- 
stdred in a falling on in the direct export of soya bean cake to 
Japan and a glut of that commodity in Manchiikno, In time^ 
no doubt, Japan will treat this cake herself, but for the present 
the trade is almost entirely in German hands. The development 
of the manufacturing of soya flour may relieve the situation, but 
for the time being it is becoming increasingly difficult for Japan 
to absorb the soya producrion of Manchukuo. 

Mr, Hirohito, the new Foreign Minister, the other day an¬ 
nounced in no uncertain terms that Japan had no intention of 
lessening her interests in Manchukuo, and this is easy to believe 
when one remembers the enormous effort, expressed in terms of 
money ^d livrs, that she has made in that country. Any settle¬ 
ment with China must of necessity recognize this. Japan has. 
made an immense effort to get rid of the b^dit element in Man¬ 
chukuo, and there is no doubt that she has been partially success¬ 
ful. Manchuria has always had its bandits, but their ranks have 
been largely increased by ex-soldiers of Chang-Hsueh-Liang, and 
from other armies. Bandit control is by no means easy in Man¬ 
chukuo, and the entire stamping-out or bandioy will take some 
time. A stable government, allied with rehabilitation of bandits 
who have only fecome so by stress of circumstance, are the two 
most likely preventadves of banditry. 

There arc various stages in this bandit suppression. The first 
was the defeating and dispersing of the rcgul^ troops under such 
leaders as Ma Chang Shan and Su Ping Wen, This was the 
task of r^ular Japanese troop, but that phase may be regarded as 
at an end- It can be assumed that there were two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred thousand bandits when Japan began her 
campaign against them. The elimination of the “ soldier bandit,’' 
supported by arms and funds from outside Manchukuo, has to 
be followed by the suppression of the professional and “ part- 
time ” bandit. An important step has been taken in this direc¬ 
tion by the forbiddi^ of the planting of kowliang — or millet — 
near the railways. The construction of many miles of road will 
necessitate a similar precaution in their neignbourhood. To the 
uninitiated, the growing of kowliang does not appear to have 
direct relation to bandit suppression, but this grain grows to a 
height of twelve feet and more, and forms idem and almost im¬ 
penetrable cover to wrongdoers who desire to conceal their where¬ 
abouts. Granted that the soldier-bandit menace is dealt with, 
there remains the fifty thousand, possibly increasing to over one 
hundred thousand in the summer season when the kowliang is 
high, which can be dealt with by an increasingly efficient force 
of police backed up by Manchukuo troop. True it is that in 
the background there are Japanese troop scattered throughout 
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the county, but it may be said that bandit suppr^ion is 
becoming a matter for police rather than military ac^n. As 
long as bandits arc a perpetual menace the general fradc of me 
country is bound to be held up, and the looked-for develop¬ 
ment of Manchukuo may await the ending of that menace. 

Japan’s policy in Manchukuo was summed up for me the other 
day by a Japanese official in the words, Peace and the open 
door.’^ Peace is most certainly the spe^-bcad of her policy—if 
such an expression is not a contradiction in terms-^ut there 
is an uneasy feeling abroa-d ihat the door to trade will be held 
a little further open to Japan than to other nations. Th^gh 
Japan has never made any official pronouncement to the eaect, 
it ^ms prt^ble that business will largely 1 ^ randuaed in Man¬ 
chukuo through the Japanese as intermediaries, rather on the 
compradorc system as in China proper. It is, however, difficjdt 
to be didactic on this point while the presence of banditry bolds 
up the development of the country and the increase of trade. 

In 1935, when the revision of naval pacts must come up for 
consideration, there is no doubt that Japan will voice her dis¬ 
satisfaction with the ratio of 5-5-3. How America will view the 
□aval parity proposals that Japan is likely to make, it is difficult 
to say, but it is reasonable to suppose that naval parity is likely 
to meet with less opposition in England than in America. 
America may took forward with uneariness to the time when 
she abandons the Philippine Islands to Philippine self-government, 
but it appears clear that Japan will be content with nothing less 
than parity. 

Japans policy with relation to the mandated islands is qmte 
firm in that she contends the mandates were given to her by 
the Treaty of Versailles and were only confirmed by the League 
of Nations. It is by no means certain that the League contem¬ 
plates a change or removal of mandate, but it is certain that any 
such demarche on the part of the Lraguc will be strenuously 
resisted by Japan, who will contend that her mandate can only 
be terminated by a revision of the Treaty of Versailles, It is 
not easy to foretell what the attitude of the League will be to a 
mandatory country which ceases to be a member, as will be the 
case with Japan in 1935. 

It may be said in conclusion that the more one studies the 
foreign policy of Japan the more reasons there arc for believing 
that her future policy must be a peaceful one. The only way she 
can keep her teeming industrial millions employed is by devoting 
her attention to her growing markets. A warlike policy cannot 
help her in this direction, and her present undoubtedly increasing 
success in the world's markets is likely to convince her of the 
extreme importance to the economic life of her country of peace 
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and industry. In order to keep tfac peace of the world a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of Japanese difficulrics in England is most 
desirable. Japan's statement of her own case is not always well 
put. The Japanese are a proud and reticent people; facUe speech 
and easy propaganda arc not their strong points. Commercial 
competition docs not oil the wheels of imocrstanding, and the 
present loss of British markets to the Japanese is bound to make 

for hard feeling, . 

The conference in Simla on the subject of Japanese trade in 
India, it is to be hoped, will result in a reasonable working agree¬ 
ment bring arrived at, and one may hope that a policy of mutual 
forebcarance will emerge. 


LINKS IN THE IMPERIAL CHAIN 

By Sir M. de P, Webb, c.i.e., c*b.e. 

Among many unforeseen consequences of the Great War, 
none gives more food for thought than the tendency to separa¬ 
tion and disint egration which has recently shown itself in certain 
parts of the Bridsh Empire. The itch for “ self-determination ” 
and “ independence ” w^ich untutored dcmoCTacy has here and 
there developed can only be assuaged and finally cured by that 
greater knowledge which more frequent (and, if possibly 
personal) contact with other pans of the Empire, and with 
the rest of the world, can cfiectivcly give. No quicker or better 
way of establishing these more frequent contacts (and so 
acquiring the vitally essential additional knowlcd^) has yet 
been devised than by Ac various air services by which British 
enterprise is gradually linking all parts of Ae Empire, 

To my personal knowledge many efforts were made in 
Karachi to discover Ac secrets of human flight (by aid of dock- 
work models and experimental full-dacd gliders of V-shaped 
design^ as far back as 1894 and 1895. A few years later, Sir 
Hiram Maxim conducted experiments m England wiA large 
planes affixed to power-driven light trolleys travelling on railway 
unes, Ac experiments being designed to test Ac lifting power 
of planes of different sizes, moved Aroi^ Ac air at diflerent 
spec A. But Ae honour of constructing the first machine to fly, 
carrying its pilot, goes to America. Wilbur Wright first flew 
in 1903. BIcriot fost flew across Ac EngliA Chamiel m 1910, 
Hawker flew around Ac Umted Kingdom m 1911. Three years 
later came Ac Great War, 1914-1918, during which Ac art and 
mechanics of flymg made immense progress. An Englishman, 
Ac late Captain Aloock (afterwards Sir John William Alcock, 
D.S.O.), was Ac first 10 fly across Ac Adantic—America to 
Ireland—m I9i9> Five years later two (out of four) U.S.A. 
aircraft successfully flew* around Ae world, ay,534 miln in 35* 
flymg hours. 

In 1918 Ac Asi aeroplane, one of Ae large Handlcy-Pagc 
biplanes designed for bombing Berlin, appeared m India, at 
Karachi, mu A to Ac amazement of Ac lo^ population. The 
following year four BritiA aircraft companies commenced work. 
The distance flown by Acsc companies, whiA was 223,000 miles 
in 1921, increased to 794,000 miles by^ 1924, m wMA year Ac 
four concerns were am^gamated into ** Imperial Airways, Ltd.,” 
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whose services now extend to Rangoon in the East and Cape¬ 
town in the South; and will probably reach Singapore (cn route 
for Australia) this year, and Canada via Newfoundland in the 
near future. The mileage flown by Imperial Airways, Ltd., last 
year was 2,030,993, 

The development of the Bridsb air-route across Europe and 
Asia in the direction of Australia has not been without 
diflicultics—almost entirely political. Immediately after the 
conclusion of the Great War, the United Kingdom advocated 
the same freedom of the air as the nations of the world enjoy 
in connection with the navigation of the ocean; but the attitude 
of certain Powers has, up to the moment, defeated this good 
imention. Indeed, the growth of “ economic ” nationalism, 
which has so greatly hindered the process of the world in 
general in recent years, has seriously d^yed British Imperial 
civil air developments; and even at this moment British air 
mails are carried the whole length of Italy (and, until a few 
weeks ago, across the whole breadth of India) by train! The 
Persian Gulf, which, like the Suez Canal, is a link of vital 
importance in British communications between East and W«t, 
has been a source of anxiety owing chiefly to the difficulties 
created by the Persian authorities. On the last occasion on 
which I flew via the Persian coast, Pertian officials at three 
consecutive Persian ports—Jask, Lingch, and Buihirc—ex^ined 
passpwrts, medical ccrtiflcatcs, and luggage. The electric fans 
that had just been fitted in the little rest house at Jask had 
lain for many months in the local Customs House before the 
Customs authorities could be persuaded to allow them to pass. 
With Customs, medical, and other departments to deal wi^, 
the obstacles created by the Persian authorities decided Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., to transfer their regular weekly service 10 the 
Arabian side of the Gulf. The outward air-route now taken 
is via Basra, Koweit, Bahrein, Sharjah, and Gwadar (on the 
coast of Baluchistan); and thence on to Karachi—India’s chief 
airport. 

The fear that a British air company might in time acquire the 
same position of economic superiority and intolerance in India 
which, in the opinion of some Indians, certain leading British 
mail steamship companies have exhibited, has led to strong 
opposition tn India to Imperial Airways being granted permission 
to run local air services in India, or even across India as a 
portion of an Imperial through air-route to Australia. Opposi¬ 
tion has been shown in Australia also to the granting of any 
monopoly British mail contract, or even of any lo^ mail 
contract to a purely British company. In the case of both 
countries, “economic nationalism” has, no doubt, added fuel 
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to the loca] opposidoQ. However, after oiiich discussion and 
negotiation, all difHculties in the way of forging the urgently 
needed li nks in the Impcnal air'chain have now' been ovcretKnic. 
Local companies have at last been formed in both India and 
Australia which, aided by the experience and co-opcradoit of 
imperial Airways, Ltd., have now brought Calcutta within 
seven days of ^ndon, and will very shortly make Australia 
only eleven days distant. 

Indian pilots luvc for some time past been successfully flying 
the English mails between Delhi and Karachi Airport, and 
bctwttn Madras, Bombay, and Karachi Airport; in me former 
case in the machines of the Delhi Aero Club, aiid in the latter 
case in the planes of a purely Indian company. The new Indian 
company recently formed to carry the mails between Karachi 
Airport and Calcutta and Rangoon wdll probably work the 
oversea^ air service as far as Singapore, at which point the 
Australian company will l i nk with the inthan company, and 
fiy the mails between Canberra, Melbourne, Syoney, and 
Brisbane and the Singapore air base. 

Tod^ the weekly mails from India are timed to leave Calcutta 
on a Monday; K^achi, on Wednesday; Sharjah, on Thursday; 
Baghdad, on Friday; Alexandria, on Saturday; arriving in 
London on Monday morning via Brindisi, Milan, and Paris, 
From Brindisi (where Imperial Airways flying boat arrives on 
a Saturday aftemoon) mails and passengers are conveyed to 
Paris, as before mentioned, by train. The last two hour^ Paris 
t<» London, are spent in the air—<]ujtc a short trip compared 
with the runs of four and five hours across the Arabian Sea 
from Gwadar to Sharjah, or across the Mediterranean from 
Alexandria to Athens, 

Th^ longer runs, however, are pleasantly broken by firequent 
diversions in the shape of breakfast, or it may be luncheon or 
tea. In place of a hasty and somewhat sketchy meal in a tent 
or primitive building in the wilds of Baluchistan or Persia, 
elaborate meals arc now served during flight on board the air* 
craft, at tables for two or four, in much the same way as in 
a railway refreshment car. These arc the more appreciated 
when it is rcahzcd that the new route over the Arabian Sea and 
Persian Gulf is ordinarily quite smooth; whereas flights over¬ 
land, especially over hilly country, arc sometimes “ bumpy" 
in places. 

With the object of Mrsonally comparing the present Arab 
coast route with the former Persian coast route. In what is 
perhaps one of the worst months of the year in the Persian 
Gulf—func—I booked a passage to London from India by 
Imperial Airways four-engined flying monster HaanOy leaving 
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Karachi Airport at 8.30 a.m, on May 31 last. This type of 
machine is larger, faster, and more comfortable than^ the 
previous City of Baghdad type in which 1 flew in 193^* There 
arc two spacious sdoons—fore and aft; and the provirion of 
tables maKcs it possible to write, if required, whilst flying 
The rhythmical hum of the prowlers is no longer loud enough 
to interrupt conversation in ordinary tones; indeed, the eflect, 
after a while, is soothing, and conducive to sleep! Gwadar 
was reached in about three hours. Here we deseeded to ^e 
in petrol—a forty-minutes' job. The next "hop”—4i;o miles, 
mostly over the Arabian Sea—was the longest in the journey, 
concluding with a twenty-minutes' tossing in a sandstorm whilst 
climbing over the rocky mountains of the Oman Peninsula, 
preparatory to alighting at Sharjah—once a notorious ^ab 
headquarters on the pirates’ coast, but now a peaceable little 

town and port. e, ■ ■ l 

Sharjah is today the main key of the new Arab coast British 
air-mail route. An excellent rest house, of the fortress type, 
erected by the Irao Government at Rutbah Wells, affords the 
traveller the amenities of a good Easton hotel, and a cool 
night’s rest in quietness and security. It is in wireless communi¬ 
cation with the shipping at sea, aircraft flying east^d and 
westward, and so, with the whole ovihzed world. The aerc^ 
drome and adjoining rest house are guaranteed the protection 
of the Sheikh of Sharjah. There has been no occasion during 
the past year to invoke his good offices, or to make^ other than 
pruc^nt 11^ of the chetfaux de fttsc and barbed wire defences 
mthin which the air liner rests during Its night's stay alongside 

The Arabs on this coast, though very friendly with the 
arc conservative in the extreme, The outlook of the local Sheikh 
may be gathered from the fact that motor vehicles are not 
allowed , in Sharjah, as no mention of them appears m the Koran, 
Nor are gra^nophoncs; posribly because the Arabs concepnon 
of music may not fit in with the strident jazz noi^ j ^ 
nowadays seem to form so large a proportion of our ” canned 
music. The Sheikh of Sharjah Insists on his own national flag 
being flown over the British wireless station. The flag is exactly 
rimifar in design to chat b the British signalling code, meanbg, 
" We are short of water.” But there is no shortage of water 
(or anything else), so far as I could s«, b the new Imperial 
Airways rest house. Indeed, its erection and et^ipmCTi, ^in 
surroundings the reverse of hospitablcj is a triumph for British 
enterprise and organization. 

From Sharjah to Bahrein is 330 miles, all over the sea. Hauflo 
made a perfect landbg on the fine, flat sand surface of 
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Muharraq Island, where the contents of a hillock of petrol tins 
were quickly pumped into our fuel tanks. Enterprising local 
merch^iis endeavoured to sell us pearls which one fertile-minded 
Arab salesman suggested (in English) we should take home 
as “ Christmas presents ” for our “ girls 1 

Bahrein to Koweit is 269 miles. Here we met the full force 
of the north-westerly shimal with its fme dust from the plains 
of Iraq, This somewhat obscured the view and debyed our 
progress a little. At Koweit a large number of motor-cars, 
driven by Arab traders and sightseers, dashed recklessly out of 
the gate of the trebly-walled town as soon as we landed, and 
spent a quick quarter of an hour of inspection and friendly 
conversation, whilst official mail and airway business was being 
carried out. 

From Koweit to Basra is only 75 mil«. After which, the 
former route—Baghdad, Rutbah WcUs, Gaaa, Cairo, Alexandna, 
Athens, and Brindisi — is followed. 

The passage from Alexandria across the Mediterranean, and 
over the mountains of Crete, to the Pirseus (Athens)—5f!o miles 
—occupied, in the flying boat SUesnas in which I travelled, 
only five Aomrf, an astoniming contrast to the two or three Jays, 
and more, that the journey by steamer used to take not so 
very long ago. The selection by Imperial Airways of Cairo as 
the air base for their trans-African service to Cape Town makes 
it very convenient for passengers from the East to visit 
Khartoum, Kenya, Tanganyika Territory, Rhodesia, and South 
Africa; and, t>ice versa, for African residents and travellers to 
visit Indb, Burma, and the Far East. The journey from Cairo 
to Cape Town is timed to take under a week—days to 
Nairobi, days to Tanganyika Territory, 4^ days to Salisbury 
(Rhodesia), 5^ days to Johannesburg, and 6^ days to Cape Town, 
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THE CHINA SHADOW PLAY 
Bv W. Nunn, m.p. 

The stage has little apparent coruiccrion with the political 
situation in the Far East; yet the imaginative and industrious, 
but not generally too well informed, persons who create stage 
characters often serve as the unconscious instruinents which 
indicate how important and far-reaching changes arc moving. 
Thirty years ago the rare Chinese character in an English play 
was almost invariably cast for light relief, a comic figure walking 
oddly and expressing himself in a quaint idiom which was 
accepted light-heartealy as rcasonabW true to life. Today the 
Chinese on the stage takes a very dif^Mcnt r&lc. Often he plays 
a leading part, and he is always sinister; a sttong, inscrutable, 
dangerously urbane arid dominatiiig personality* 

Tnc same strikinp change has been noticeable in our fiction* 
Why? Is it mercry an accident that this change should be 
coincident with the change which has come over the face of 
China since 1911? Or is it that, without knowing how, the 
caterers for our amusement have registered the tremop of the 
distant disturbances, and have realjzed, without know'Uig whv, 
that China is no longer so remote nor her problems so negligible 
that she and they can be dismissed with a smile? 

From the early seventeenth century, when the first Englishman 
set foot in China, until nearly the end of the nineteenth century, 
China, to most Englishmen, was m«cly a shadow dimly seen in 
the distance. From that shadow came occasional flashes and 
rumblings of trouble; into it went enterprising Englishmen, fpw 
in number, and mostly bumble in rank, taking with them Bridsb 
goods and bringing back, in due season, their profits; but there 
was no Chinese problem to engage the earnest attennon o 
British statesmen, except at odd moments. Normally, in 
Downing Street, China lived behind _a shadowy cunain which 
was opened only occasionally and, being drawn again, left her 
obscure and forgotten. 

It would be absurd to blame British statesmanship that a 
definite policy was not laid down to deal with a shadow^ so filmy 
and low on the horizon as China up to the end of Ac nineteenth 
century. A civilization which could claim Aai its roots swk 
four Aousand years into Ac past; whida, among its less ancient 
evidences of culture, could look back ^ong an uninterrupted 
system of oAdal training and selection extending over thirteen 
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hundred years; which, even in its later years, had bad contaa with 
the West only in a very limited degree; and which, throughout 
its long history, had never been conscious of any doubt that it 
was the one supreme power in the universe; was not one with 
which any Western nation could get into close touch, nor w'hose 
development might seem to have any importance, other than 
commercial, to the rest of the world. 

England’s attimde, therefore, towards China throughout two 
hundred and eighty years or so was influenced almost entirely 
by commercial considerations. By sheer accident, or perhaps 
because the consideradons were purely commercial and, there¬ 
fore, single-eyed, England did, in fact, achieve some continuity 
of policy. There was, generally speaking, strength and decision 
in such action as she took, although it must not be overlooked 
that those qualities were easier to put into operation then chan 
they are now. 

It would have been expecting too much of Briti^ statesman¬ 
ship, with its long record of good fortune in the avoidance of 
ordered planning, that from 1900 to the end of the War some 
attempt should have been made to determine the lines upon 
which this country’s policy towards China should run. Business 
was going on not only as usual but in increasing measure, 
assisted by well-established Bridsh ofitcial and commercial connec¬ 
tions, It was true that the Boxer trouble set the sky blazing and 
drew all eyes for a lime, but the douds soon closea down again. 
There was talk of the Open Door. Spheres of interest began to 
appear, under various thin disguises. Western influences licgan 
to press more and more closely upon China in the interest of trade 
and commerce; and where Western men and women, engaged 
in works of charity, pressed forward, the trader trekked stcaoily 
at their heels. None seems to have been particularly concerned 
with the growth of a new type of Chinese, nor with the growing 
strength of new ideas, laigcly 'imported from America and 
encouraged by w'cll-meaning Americans in the country. Even 
the emergence of Sun Yat ^n was a matter of indifTercncc; so 
much so that the opportunity he sought to obtain some Western 
cooperation and guidance in the work to which he had set 
himself was disregarded. Downing Street had an occasional 
sense of uneasiness, which it relieved from time to time by the 
utterance of good wishes and pious sentiments, while it continued 
to keep an alert eye upon its competitors for favourable com- 
rocrcial openings. The Revolution of 1911 shook the Eastern 
sky, but the reliant oscillation of the chairs in Downing Street 
mci^y produced a passing qualm. China was, in fact, still a 
shadow, although higher above the horizon, growing darker 
in hue, and showing more frequent flashes h'om behind her 
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piled masses. England, like other Western nations, was engrossed 
in matters much nearer home. The idea oE the smallness of the 
world had not yet been forced upon her, and she was only dimly 
beginning to understand that there were undeveloped people 
outside the limits of her own Empire whose welfare might be 
her welfare and whose progress might affect her own fortunes. 
Later, the greater shadow of the War obscured all else; but it 
has been sheer folly that England, since the War, should have 
continued to employ hand-to-mouth methods. 

By the time the War was over the old China had passed 
away. The Impciial regime, corrupt, tyrannical, and obstinately 
unprogressivc as it had been, had at least held China together. 
The sacred character of the Throne had suEiced to give such 
authority to its occupant as to guarantee the remittance to Pekin 
of a proportion of the revenue sufficient to meet the requirements 
of government- The old system by which all members of the 
official services entered at Pekin, and renewed their contacts 
there at regulated intervals, ensured continuity of practice and 
an invaluable means of control. But the spread of Western 
education and the rapid growth of Western ideas had swept away 
the old controls; and when the Western Powers drew their 
breath and had time to look about them at the end of the War, 
fficy found themselves faced with a China in turmoil, i^th no 
recognized central authority. The new China, passionately 
desiring to express itself, yearning to attain an ideal state whose 
perfection seemed all the more desirable because it was veiled, 
attempting with indifferent success to reconcile the conflicting 
elements of personal ambition and pure patriotism, had unleashed 
forces which were beyond control. Vast areas of the country lay 
at the mercy of contending war lords, most of whom had 
embarked upon military activity as a profitable undertaking. 
Sun Yat Sen’s influence had practically cut off the South, and 
his disappointment in failing to secure the support of the Western 
Powers had forced him into communion with Soviet Russia. 
Soviet agents were busily engaged in sowing propaganda, and 
were for a considerable period actively directing affairs, in 
Manchuria Japan was consolidating her position in competition 
with Russia. Rival politicians and war lords were disputing in 
Pekin. 

It was under these conditions that the West realized that some¬ 
thing of more than ordinary importance was going on behind 
the China shadow, and that the shadow was, in fact, growing 
ominously greater and blacker. 

It was the obvious duty of England to take the lead. Her 
contact with China, throughout three hundred had been 

close. Her nationals bad played a great part in the development 
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of the country, and her political infiuen.ee was srill strong. But 
a new spirit of mtcrnadonalism, by which cadi nation attempts 
to shift the weight of its responsibiUty, had come over the world, 
and in a multitude of councillors there was none to give a 
strong lead. 

This new spirit, added to fadgue, and helped by the hope that 
he svho gave most would reap the greater reward, set the Powers 
upon a competition in placation. h is no wonder that the success 
of the Chinese politicians went to their heads, and that the more 
they were given the more they demanded. They are not to blame 
for failing to realize that what they were achieving was the 
mere shadow of good government. They were deling with 
unfamiliar affairs, under condidons of extreme difiiculty; they 
were anxious to gain the admiration and approval of their fellow 
countrymen by spectacular successes; and, naturally enough, in 
their haste and inexperience the production of impressive shadow¬ 
graphs seemed to them to be more useful than the slow building 
up of realities. 

The proceedings of the Powers encouraged the Chinese 
polidcians in the projection of their shadow play. The Customs 
Conference met and debated, under almost opera bou§e con¬ 
ditions, while all round about them and in meir hearing the 
contending Chinese forces demonstrated the folly of belief in 
the stability of the government. Fiscal autonomy was granted 
upon the express condidon of the abolition of but no steps 
were taken to guarantee the fulfilment of the condition; so that 
today it is not uncommon that merchants find themselves mulct 
in as many as fourteen extra transit or passage charges when their 
goods pass upKiountry. The recession of extra-territorial rights 
would have become a reality but for the Shanghai tragedy of 
1932; and England, at any rate, would seem to have been pre¬ 
pared to place her nadon^s and their interests at the mercy of 
courts which arc notoriously susceptible to polidcal or military 
influence, possibly not without a shudder of apprehension but 
apparently without making any real effort to avert the danger. 
Shanghai, raised upon a valueless swamp by the energy, brains 
and capital of forciOTers, and now one of the greatest trading 
centres of the world, m the building up and control of whose 
fortunes the Brldsh liavc played the l^cfing part was threatened 
and is srill under threat, despite the fact that, as the one 
efficiently governed and stable centre in Chma, it provides the 
only safe anchorage for the financial and commercial welfare of 
the country. 

There is no need, in these days, to ar^e that the granting 
of fiscal autonomy, the abandonment of the concessions;, the 
recession of extra-territorial rights, and the reguladon of the 
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government of Shanghai are essential to the attainment of that 
state of independence which will make it possible for China to 
feel that she is shouldering the full responsibility for her own 
affairs; but» in dealing with these matters, tltc hdtcr-skclter 
blundering of the Powers lias done serious harm to China, and 
has retarded the basic work of reconstruction without which 

f overnment can never function. Timorousness and sloppiness 
avc enabled leaders who would otherwise have been obscure 
to pose before their people as heroes, impeding the work of 
better men; while even the best minds in Cmna have been 
decoyed from their troublesome and disheartening duties on to 
the international stage, where the heated atmosphere of intrigue, 
and the glare of publicity, have given them the feeling that they 
are doing great things with comparative case. While the 
pel ideal leaders of China have been making shadows on the 
world stage the reality of a united country has slipped away. 
The South and West, and to a great extent hlongolia, are cither 
under communisde control or inspired by communistic ideas. 
If they ever again come under the authority of a central govern¬ 
ment at Nanking or elsewhere it will not be for many generations. 
In many areas me conditions are deplorable. Late news from 
Szechuan, for instances, tells of misrule, military aggression, and 
oppression of the gravest character. The poor, padent, 
industrious people, whose only interest in their government is 
that it shall he go^, arc pillaged, starved and ravaged by flood 
and famine in appalling manner, while the nadonal progress, 
which should have been in orderly march, marks rime. 

The indecisive policy of the Powers might still have been going 
on, with the efforts of the handful of men in Nanking who were 
tenaciously hanging on to the last vesdges of their authority 
growing weaker and weaker, if it had not been for Japan, The 
attack on Mukden, indefensible in principle, sent a gust of 
reaiity through the shadows. Japan bad lost patience, ^e had 
decided upon action. The tragedy of Shanghai followed. No 
justification under any of the accepted rules which may govern 
affairs between country and country can be admitted. Yet, 
deplorable as the incident was, it served a purpose which, in all 
probability, will reveal itself as in the interests of China. Broken 
and disheartened at Shanghai, China could offer little effective 
opposition to the occupation of Manchuria by the Japanese forces. 
In the operations there a Chinese general, whose presence to the 
north of Nanking could never have been anything but a cause 
of apprclienrion, was broken, and his source of revenue in Jchol 
wrested from him. The Manchukuo government was set up, 
and Nanking lost its nominal control of that great northern 
area, Nanking has survived the shock, which is a clear indication, 
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if sxich were needed> that the government is composed of men 
who are not mere political puppets, but are statesmen in fact; 
and Nanking, having been forcibly concentrated upon itself, is 
now in a position to apply its energies to the w*ork which lies 
definitely within the bounds of possibility. 

It is not likely that Japan will attempt any further aggression 
south of Pekin upon Nanking's sphere of control. It is not likely 
that Manchukuo itself will take any action independently of 
Japan. Japan cannot entertain any hope of making Manchukuo 
an effeedve Japanese state. There is no people in the world less 
likely to be absorbed than the Chinese, and no area where the 
population is predominandy Chinese today will be anything 
but Chinese in fact tomorrow. Even if the Emperor Pu Yi 
should be set upon the throne of a northern empire, Nanking 
should still remain the nerve centre of the great Yangtse basin. 
There lies its work, in the consolidation and extension of good 
government, in the building up of a state which wiQ estend 
its influence little by little westwards and south, to the recovery 
of control over those areas which arc now existing in anarchy. 
The north may be left to work out its own salvation and to 
establish, in its own way, similar conditions of good government; 
and, in the distant future, it may not be impossible that China 
may once again be united under some form of federal government. 

A meat work bes at the hand of the Nanking government. 
The forcible concentration upon that work which circumstances 
have brought about has lessened, in some degree, the difficulty of 
the task; but the Japanese aggression in Manchuria served 
another purpose which may prove to be tjuilc as useful. China 
has always haA great faith in its diplomatic skill. The presenta¬ 
tion to the League of Nations of her ease against Japan gave her 
a great opportunity, of which she was quick to avail herself. 
Here was her chance to attain by the art of diplomacy the tower- 
ing success which the drudgery of routine work at Nanking 
was so slow in bringing. She may actually have entertained a 
hope that justice would triumph. No effort was neglected to 
secure that triumph, and, week after week, the Chinese mission 
at Geneva was engaged in expert, and undoubtedly attractive, 
propaganda. But me end was bitter disappointment, and China 
has now withdrawn upon herself fully conscious that only bv 
her own efforts and by unremitting application to the difficuft 
work which calls for attention in Nanking can she establish 
herself in the eyes of the world. 

However good for her soul it may have been to pass through 
the valley of affliction, and however ^wcrfuUy it may have 
operated to show her the stony and difficult country which lies 
beneath the clouds, it might have been possible for the Powers, 
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and for England in particular, Lo spare her that humiliation. 
From the beginning it was obvious that Japan, as yet little 
attracted by the cult of internationalism, and not yet having 
refined away the power of knowing her own mind, had a definite 

f jurTOse in view, and that her strong Individualist spirit was not 
ikely to be cowed by any fear of the cons^uenccs of defying 
the League. She knew that while a multitude of councillors 
may make for wisdom it does not make for decided acdoh, and, 
hardy concealing her scorn for the wavering and voluble West, 
she went on her way, confident that the strength of her position 
as the one party having a definite policy would carry her through. 
Had England retained anything of the influence and prestige 
in China which she held during the days of Sir Harry Parkes 
and Sir John Jordan, and had she had the courage to exert that 
influence, the Manchurian dispute might have been negotiated 
to a settlement which, while almost certainly resuldng in the 
setting up of some form of separate government in Manchuria, 
wouldi have saved the face of China. 

The report of the Lytton Commission was admirable as a 
litcr^ production, but for all that it contained In the way of 
special evidence it might have been written in London by any¬ 
one reasonably well informed. 

There were available sources of information, one of which 
should be the archives of the British Foreign Office, which would 
have disclosed the fact that Japan was not merely playing her 
own game, but that she was makin g use of a strong monarchist 
movement, Mr. Pu Yi liad been approached at various dmes 
for some years past to allow himself to be set up on a new 
Imperial throne. The original objective, probably as far back 
as the days of Yuan Shih Kai, had been Pekin; and at one time 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin himself had favoured the enterprise and 
would probably have engaged in it but for tlic fact that a sudden 
onslau^t by Feng Yu-hsiang drove him back again to his 
Manchurian fastness. Later, t^ monarchists turned their atten- 
don towards Manchuria, and it is significant that when Pu Yi 
became Chief Executive of Manebukuo the title assigned to him 
deliberately indicated the temporary character of his standing. 
The fact mat, after his public investiture by a colourless modem 
ceremony, Pu Yi received, in strict privacy, some seven or eight 
leading Chinese who thereupon performed the ancient Kow Tow 
ceremony, goes a long way to prove that Pu Yi in Manchuria 
is fulfilling in some measure the aims of the monarchist section 
of the northern Chinese. Those aims are just as legitimate, if 
they make for good government, as the aspirations of the 
believers in pure democracy; and it might well be for the good 
of China that two separate forms of government, linked by 
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blood and language tics, should exist side by side in friendly 
relationshm within the borders of that vast area. 

iTic difficulty in dealing with China is to get away from the 
shadows and face the reality. The welfare of some four hundred 
millions of people is In the hands of a few small groups, of 
whom the strongest and most effieient is the existing government 
in Nanking, controlling actually or virtually the most highly 
developed area, and having nominal authority over even greater 
contiguous areas. The future of China rests in the hands of 
Nanking. The instruments by which good govcrnincnt can be 
fashioned arc there. Ability of a high order, will to work and 
steadfastness of purpe^e, experience gained in the past years of 
trouble, shrew'dness and ptience all the stronger because they 
are typical Chinese qualities, and real statesmanship, are avail¬ 
able, There remains to be added the genuine frienmy co-opera¬ 
tion of those Powers whose interests arc linked with the country. 

Can that co<tpcration be counted upon? By all the signs 
discernible, Nanking is ready to welcome it, if It is odcred 
honestly. The moment is propitious, but the overture must 
not be expected from Nanking, nor must a people to whom 
“ face ” is a matter of vitalf importance be expected 10 respond to 
any crude and public offer. There would be possibilities in 
concerted action by England, France, America and Japan, if it 
were not that such action w'ould be likely to lead China back 
again to the stage, to enact the shadow play of high politics. 
If Nanking is to be assisted to get down to the solid work of 
administration the greatest hope seems to lie in action by England. 

A new British minister is going out shortly to take up his 
dudes in China. If he can see l^ond the possibilities of his 
ordinary diplomatic role he has a great mission in his hands. 
If he can put something of the spirit of Sir John Jordan into 
his work, bum his pper and destroy his pens and typewriters, 
establish his headquarters at Nanking, and rely upon personal 
contact and the friendship he will be offered, he may help to 
do great things not only for China but for the world. The 
world cannot afford to have China a festering centre of distress 
and unrest. England can afford it least of any country. 

The essential steps which seem to be required if England is 
to take a part in the rehabilitation of China arc ; that she should 
know her aim and adhere to its that she should carry the other 
interested Powers with her, if possible, but, if not, should continue 
upon her own line until die others join in; that she should deal 
honestly; and, above all, that she should not be weak-kneed. 
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TRENDS IN COLONIAL POLICY: THE PROGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 

By Professor Coatman 

(Professor of imperial Economic Rdadoiu, University of London) 

A RECENT speech made by Prince Leopold o£ Belgium in the 
Upper House of the National Legislature dcserv'cs notice, both 
bx^usc of its own intrinsic merits and because of the importance 
of its subject—namely, the Colonial Question. For all colonizing 
powers this latter question is doomed to overshadow in increasing 
measure their national and international policies. It is one of 
the roots of the world economic problem, and as national state 
planning becomes universal, as it assuredly will, the relations of 
^1 kinds—economic, political, and human—between metropolitan 
countries and tbcir colonies will become part of the very essence 
of national plans and policies, and so will have tremendously 
powerful repercussions on international relations also. More* 
over, inside the colonies, the h uman problems now raised by the 
question of the native economic and political development are of 
an almost alarming formidableness, and call for the exercise of 
the rarest skill and me deepest knowledge on the part of the states¬ 
men and others concerned with their solution. Students of com¬ 
parative colonial administration are aware that in the approach 
to the solution of some of these “ human" problems Belgimn 
leads the world. The Belgian Congo Labour Policy, and the 
whole-hearted and altruistic attempt to restore on sound modem 
principles the old native insdtudons destroyed In the period of 
ignorance, before their vital importance to native welfare was 
understood by anybody, stand out as models of statesmanship, 
and will, it is to 1^ hoped, be made increasingly widely known 
by Belgian workers in, and students of, the colonial held. For 
these reasons we welcome Prince Lipoid's wholly admirable 
speech and draw attention to its salient points. 

We tnight, however, first explain that under the Belgian Con* 
stitution the sons of the King on attaining their majority become 
members of the Senate, which is the Upper House in Belgium. 
It is customary for the heir-apparent to the Crown to make use 
of this prerogative, and to cate part in the business of the Senate 
by makin g speeches there intended to draw the attendon of the 
country to qiiesdons in which he is specially interested. In 
pursuance of this custom Prince Leopold of Belgium lately made 
a speech in the Senate on the colonial question, which roused 
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consid<rrabIc attention in the country, and is both an example of 
civic courage and a notable statement from one aspect of the 
colonial problems which occur in the Belgian Congo, In that 
speech he stated the conclusions which he had reached after his 
recent travels for study in that colony. The views expressed by 
Prince Leopold relate, of course, to an African colony, but vve 
feel sure that they also find their application and their proof in 
many Asiatic colonics. Prince Leopold by his speech has once 
more shown the deep interest he nas in colonization, He is, 
moreover, an authority on colonial science, for he has gained a 
wide knowledge of colonial problems by his many travels abroad, 
chiefly in Asiatic colonics—^Netherlands Indies, Federated Malay 
States, Indo-China. He is a member ol the International Colonial 
Institute, and was, in fact, the President of its meeting at Brussels. 

The Prince began by drawing attention to some of the weak' 
nesses inherent in the policy of rapid development of the cconO' 
mic resources of the Congo which had marked the early stages 
of Belgian rule. Such a rapid development was, however, UO' 
avoidable in view of the pressing need under which Belgium lay 
in order to make effective her occupation of the whole region of 
the Belgian Congo, and also in order to give practical proof of 
her capacity as a colonizing power. Private capital, mostly 
European, was the prime agency used in this development—as 
in all other colonics of European powers—and, as elsewhere, the 
native was regarded as merely an instrument for this work. But 
the success or European enterprises could not be regarded as the 
final goal of Belgian activities in the Congo. The circumstances 
of the war and post-war period have led to the retention of an 
agrarian system which has been generally condemned, and also 
to the creation of increasingly numerous industrial enterprises 
and ever more ambitious programmes of public works. In the 
above we have a state of aBairs in which the native can continue 
to be regarded as a mere productive instrument. But nowadays 
Parliament itself was awake to the dangers of this system. In 
1926 the Medical Service had drawn attention to certain aspects 
of native labour conditions, and valuable measures had been taken 
in that connection. And now the Colonial Commission of Parlia¬ 
ment had made a candid examination of faults committed in the 
past. He then showed by implication the mistake of supposing 
that the future of the Belgian Congo depended solely on the 
success of private enterprise. Nevertheless, it was no good think¬ 
ing that a total reversal of policy would be made in one day. 
Existing conditions had to be taken into account in anything 
which Parliament might do, and certainly the State had a duty 
to help those enterprises now imperilled by the economic crisis. 
But certainly in future reservations must be made. The Prince 
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bll! r to discuss the mining industry 

10 agriculture, which should 

mSn T colonial activity. New 

methods of procedure were desirable in future which Shed for 

L'^nd ^^^“'tuTists should be organkcd on 

sound pnnciples, and it should be open to the natives to become 
property owncre and have that economic liberty which is 

the Belgian Colonial Charter. Secondly, 
note should be taken of the present position. Some European 
enterprises could continue to keep themselves in their prSnt 
shape, whilst others, harder hit by the depression, would have to 
enter more into partnership with the natives in some form or 
other sull to be settled, such as, for example, allowing natives to 
have small are^ to develop, with the promise that their produce 
should ^ imrketed at fixed prices. But, of course, all existing 
rights should be preserved^ and Government should not grant 
any new concessions for some years to tome in regions capable 
of agricultural development. He drew attention to a passage in 
a speech delivered to the members of the Intcmarional Colonial 
msbtute at Lisbon by M. Armindo Montciro, the Portuguese 
Colonial Minister, in which he said that the appHcation of foreign 
should take into account first and foremost the actual 
needs of the region concerned and not those of the indusEnes and 
fin^cial interests of the metropolitan countries. Prince Leopold 
insisted that the future belonged to those colonies where develop- 
tnent could be most economically carried out and this involvS 
the partnership of the natives. He did not wish to exclude 
Belgians from agricultural activities in the Congo, but he thought 
that their most fruitful work lay in the sphere of scientific rc^ 
Karch, purchase of produce, in the processing of the latter, and 
in its transport and export. He then showed by specific examples 
that ^e most favourable financial position was held by those 
colonies where the development of the soil was in the hands of 
the natives themselves. Thus there were two schools of thought 
on colonial c^ucstions. The first believed that the policy of con* 
cessions to Europeans should be maintained. The other held 
that exploitation should be done directly by the natives, The 
time had come to face the dilemma which had arisen and courage¬ 
ously choose a policy. 

The Prince’s reference to the International Colonial Institute 
serves as a timely reminder of the increasingly important role 
now being played by the latter in the study or colonial affairs, 
and it will interest readers to know something of the valuable 
literature which it publishes. 

Among the many publications which the International Colonial 
Institute at Brussels regularly brings out, and which arc highly 
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appreciated by all who take part in the study of colonial problems, 
its Year Booi{^ of Com^rative Cotoniai Documents takes first 
place. This work, which appears annually in three volumes, 
brings together the documents—legislative, administrative, politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic—which have been published in the chief 
types of colonies throughout the world. VoK L relates to the 
Bagian Congo, Netherlands Indies, Italian and Portuguese 
colonics; Vol. II, the French colonies—colonies generally, Indo- 
China, Eouatorial Africa, West Africa, Madagascar, Togpland; 
VoL III, the British colonics — colonies generally, Ceylon, Burma, 
Bechuanaland, Gold Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Uganda» 

The documents arc of two kinds: (a) Official reports, speeches, 
s^tisdes, notices giving informadon on (he various aspects—poli- 
dcal, administradve, social, economic—of life in the colonics con¬ 
cerned; and (A) the texts of taws, decrees, ordinances, decisions, 
and reguiadons of a general character. All these documents arc 
given in their original language cither with a French or English 
translation or with a summary only, according to the importance 
and character of their subject. This publicadon is therefore un- 
ct^ualled as a source of informadon. It has the advantage of 
making known, not the personal impressions of some colonials, 
hut from official sources the practical results of the action of the 
governments. 

The first volume, for the year 1952, has just appeared. Among 
the documents therein collected we may draw attention to those 
relating to the Netherlands Indies, which are indeed of a kind to 
interest all who follow the movements of Asiatic colonizarion, 
and especially the extracts from the speeches or reports of the 
Governor-General on the crisis and the financial situation. The 
effwts of the crisis have been cruelly felt in the Indies, and it is 
of interest to learn how the Government there has faced the diffi¬ 
culties it had to meet. The report of the Bank of Java, also 
given, has for the same reason considerable interest. Wc note, 
further, the statistics taken from the Bulletin of the Official 
Bureau of Statistics published by the department of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Labour, which show the representivc shares in the 
exports from the Netherlands Indies, of the produce of capitalist 
agricultural undertakings and of native cultivation. 

In legisJadon wc note as of special interest the ordinances re¬ 
lating to marriage under Muslim law, and repudiation; private 
unsubsidized school teaching, taxation of income and capital; 
and also those reforming the judicial code for Europeans and 
natives. 
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PROFESSOR J. C. KTELSTRA: GOVERNOR OF 
SURINAM 

(An Appreciadon by Fred. OrosciMits DEKn) 

The name oE Professor Kiclstra is well known to the readers of 
the AsiATtc Review, as he has written articles in it on various 
colonial subjects. He has now been appointed Governor of 
Surinam. 

Johannes Coenraad Kielstra was born on November 13, 1873, 
he studied Law and selected the career of a judge in Dutch East 
Indies, leaving Holland to take up his ivork in 1903. 

In the East Indies he filled various positions as judge, as a 
civil servant, and as assistant secretary in the Govemment Railway 
Department at Bandoeng. 

He returned to Holland on sick leave in 1915 and his colonial 
career was terminated by his appointment as professor in Colonial 
Civil and Penal Law, in East Indian Agricultural Economics, 
and in East Indian Agrarian Law. He accepted this appoint¬ 
ment on October 7, 1917, and now, fifteen years later, he has 
been accorded the honour of the appointment of Governor of 
Surinam on the departure of Dr. A. A. Rutgers. 

Professor Kicistra is the fif^-rixth Governor to rule over 
Surinam or Dutch Guyana since Anthony Rowse acted as 
Governor in the colony founded by Willoughby in 1651. His 
osk will be arduous. The colony is economically in great straits, 
scantily populated (a'By per scjuarc mile, less than in all surround- 
ing countries), with a large corps of officials, an unfavourable 
position compared with other West-Indian colonies as regards 
commercial routes, and a lack of any mass product for the world 
market, with a population with Western ideas and culture, yet 
where a native communal bond is lacking. So far no Governor 
has been successful in developing the colony; lawyers, engineers, 
officers, both naval and military, agricultural specialists (some 
with great reputation) have all done their best. Kielstra is the 
first professor to devote his gifts of heart and intellect to this 
ancient colony which has belonged to the Netherlands since 1667 
(with the exception of three short intervals). He will find there 
entirely different drcumstances from those prevailing in the East 
Indies with its native population, though he knows the land from 
his special study journey in 1925, in the reports of which he has 
given his impressions of the land and its people, both in writing 
and in lectures. 
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He may be expected lo prove a strong leader and practical 
organizer. Professor Kielstra is a Colonel in the Outch Reserve 
Amy and is greatly interested in the training of youth. Both as 
a former ruler in the colonial empire in Asia and as a scholar he 
will be enabled to place his gifts at the service of Surinam and its 
progress, which is indeed ot great interest to him. 
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LEADING ARTICLE 


FRENCHMEN IN INDEA 
By Stanx3Y Rice 

To see in its mie perspective the struggle of the French with 
England in India, the drama must be thrown upon the back¬ 
ground of European history. The English Company had been 
munded in i6co, and its early fortunes were to some c^ttent 
affected by the rise of Sivaji and the Maratha power in the latter 
half ol the seventeenth century. The French Company was estab¬ 
lished in 1719, and thus, so fax as the struggle was a battle of 
commercial rivalry, the English had the start of more than a 
century. But in the eighteenth century France was beginning 
to show the signs of exhaustion which eventually culminated in 
the revoludon. The soaring ambidon of Louis XIV. had ahcad,y 
involved the country in the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
this was followed later by the Seven Years* War. Nor was 
this all—there were complicated affairs to be looked after within 
the country. Europe itself was in a peculiar state, it might almost 
be called, of ferment. HassaJl says, ** Solemn treadcs carried no 
w'eight; national boundaries and race Uraits were held to be of 
no importance! condidon of the labouring classes was little 
considered. Jealousy and suspicion marked the dealings of States 
with each other.. . . Adventurers were found at every Court; 
spies inundated each European capital. Atheism was rampant, the 
financial condidon of every country was rotten, and selN merest 
was the only guiding motive.” 

The French, like the English, thus started their career in India 
as traders, and just as the English Company was reluctant to in¬ 
terfere in Indian quarrels, and so to take on a polirical connecdon, 
so its seems the French Government had no desire to become a 
power in India, ** The Crown,” says Professor Dalgleish in his 
learned study of the French Company,* ”was interested not 
only in the Company’s government but also in its domain. The 
French Government ‘ had only disdain for colonies,' so it used 

* T/te Company oj t/ie Inditj in tkt Dayt of DitpMx, by W, H. Dnlglctsb. 
(Ediion, Pa.: Cbcmical Publishing Co.) $^jOo; paper cover- 
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its infiacncc to curb the expansionist tendencies of Dupicut, In 
this the Paris directors coo^ated most heartily.’* But Duplcii 
had to be reckoned with: there apjparently was not room for the 
two Companies in India, es^dalfy when the ambitions of the 
Frcn^man turned in the poll deal direcrion. The clash of com- 
m&ci^ interests drifted into armed opposidonj each party sided 
with its chosen Indian chieftain, and trie dominance of European 
military powers practically left them as protagonists, lighting the 
battles of tlicir respective countries whenever these were at war. 

All this IS well enough known to any smdent of Indian history. 
Everyone knows how Dupleix, badly supported by a lukewarm 
government, hnaJly failed, and how the star of France sank 
lower and lower, until the ascendancy of England could no longer 
be disputed. But though the struggle itself was hopeless, there were 
still men who, fired by that spirit of adventure already mentioned, 
as well as by the desire for individual gain, joined themselves 
to this Prince or that, and with one eye on their private fortunes, 
themselves that they were serving their country against 
the hated national enemy. Perron, de Boigno, Walter Reinhardt, 
du Drcncc, Raymond, Madec— these are names which now flit 
across the page of Indian history, though at the time each of them 
played an important part. They could not change the destiny 
of India; perhaps they did not try to. Attracted, most of them, 
by the romance of mysterious India, finding themselves at last 
in a position of which they could never have dreamed, they were 
generally true to their salt, and fought with the companies they 
had raised, often drawn, so far as the Europeans were concerned, 
from very questionable sources, but nighly trained, well 
organized, and brave to a fault, for the Prince to whom they had 
attached themselves. Mr. Maurice Besson has been at pains to 
tell these romantic stories in detail;* he may he pardoned for the 
occasional intrusion of national pride, but be has unfolded with 
a skilful pen what must have seemed to contemporaries a fairy 
talc. What are we to make of the ragged Breton gamin, Rene 
Madcc, who haunted the quays of Bordeaux and on whom the fine 
ladies took pity, and who yet lived to play his part in India, to sui- 
render at Pondicherry and to receive a special safe-conduct which 
enabled “ M. Madec, Captain in the service of his Most Christian 
Majesty,” to travel to Mauritius and thence to France? More 
famous still is the free lance Walter Reinhardt, whose fame is 
bound up with and largely eclipsed by his wife, the cx-courtesan 
known to history as the ^gtim Sumroo. A strange figure this 
Begum—a sort of combination of Catherine fl, and Cleopatra—a 
woman for whom men fought and quarrelled and were ready to 

• Lfs At^ttttiers Franfait aux (i775:.i8«ii)i, ty Maurkc Besson, 

(Paris i Payot) 20 fr. 
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tlic—a capable woman who, converted to Christianity, endowed 
church and seminaries and who left a Icgaqr to the Pope. 

Two of these adventurers stand apart from the type. Claude 
Martin took scr\nce with the English and was a friend of English¬ 
men. He made a fortune rather by a natural gift for finance 
than in the less reputable ways common in those days. Far 
different was Paillcbot dc Saint Lubi^ a humble citizen of Lyons, 
w'ho somehow seems to have ingratiated himself with the Court 
of Louis XV,, but who was essentially a rascal. Full of his own 
importance, a man around whom, in his own estimation, the 
world revolved, a man, moreover, “ of courage and intrigue, and 
a thorough-paced liar,” he might have served Molicre as a charac¬ 
ter for a comedy had he lived in time. He died in the obscurity 
from which he should not have cmerg^ after exchanging the 
glories of India for the more suitable profcssioii of a hair-dresser. 
And so these adventurers fade out of history. France had no 
more need of them, and the steadily advancing power of Engird 
left no room for the romance of adventure and of fortune-making 
at the expense of Indian Princes. ^ 

By 1830 British power was supreme. The French had given 
up the hopeless struggle, and even the adventurers by w'hose help 
some of the Indian Princes, notably Sindhia (or mo^ properly 
Shinde) and Holkar, had been able to put up a resistance had 
disappeared. Everywhere except in the Punjab the British roled 
the country, although then as now they recognized within 
limits the independence of the States. But they had hitherto 
been too busy consolidating their power to have contributed much 
towards the general well-being of the inhabitants. Railways were 
yet to come: and the great irrigation y-stems. Macaulay and the 
famous minute of 1835 were not far off, but as yet education wxnt 
on the old way. There was still a pretence that a descendant 
of Timur Sat upon the throne at Delhi, but he was a Samson 
with his hair shorn, and figuratively, if not literally, blinded, ti 
was into an India so constituted that M. facquemont arrived* in 
search primarily of science, but eager to record, in a desultory 
and inconsequent fashion, his impressions of the county. 
Waterloo had been left behind some 15 years, and it is in no spirit 
of hostility that he writes of his English hosts who seem to nave 
received him with such cordiality as they were capable of. And 
that, speaking generally, was not much. For Jacquemont, like 
so many other continental observers, was chiefly impressed by 
the coldness, the formality, the rather terrifying reserve of the 
Englishman, the unimaginative maintenance of his own customs 

• F&liiiquc Soeml Je dt* Nord cn iSjo. (Paris: Erjw*t 

Lctdux.) Thh ii ajk Extract of rticvajit passages frouj ihc diary of 
Jacqo&mpntj writtca a century agOn 
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and habits in spite of climate and circumstances, the want of 
anything that could be called conversatioo. " They pass the time 
smoking and lying on the sofa, which combined induce sleep 
easily, and make a pretence of reading some novels and news¬ 
papers ; some drink spirits and water: in the evening a ride or 
a drive without any purpose, and so back to dinner and bed after 
a more or less long session of hooka and grog/* Such, it seems, 
were the men who made India part of the Empire. 

Outwardly there is much that persists in Hindu custom to this 
—with a dificrenec. M. Jacquemont, to do him justice, was 
in India for scientific research and not to study the people, so 
that what he sets down—in all honesty and simpHdty—^i$ but the 
rather supcrhcial observations of a tourist. He nowhere attempts 
any analysis of esoteric Hinduism, docs not, in fact, seem to be 
aware that it exists, though he does notice that some at least of 
the superstition can be paralleled in the Roman Church. That 
was the time when Lora William Bentinck passed the memorable 
ban on the practice of becoming ro/i, but the writ of the Governor 
General did not run beyond the left bank of the Sutlq, and we 
read without surprise that when Ran jit Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, had married two little girls in his old age, “ Ics pauvres 
pedtes i la mort dc leur vieux mari impuissant, seroni obligees 
de sc brfilcr avee son corps, C’cst de rigucur dans leur famille, 
qui c$t dc la plus haute caste.” The praedee has all but dis¬ 
appeared now, and it has at all rimes been difficult for the 
Western mind, with its insistence on the sanctity of human life, 
and its different conceprion of womanhood, to appreciate the idea 
that the woman was irrevocably part of the man, and in dying 
with him she did not so much sacrifice her life (which was of 
no value) as avoid the break in spiritual continuity w'hich the 
bonds of living flesh must occasion. M. Jacquemont docs not 
take this view. He thinks that women, to whom this kind of 
death is an ever-present possibility, grow accustomed to the 
thought of it, so that when the hour has struck they can face the 
ordeal with indifferenoc. It is an instance of obscrs'adon, not of 
study, for there can be little doubt that the indifference is brought 
about by spiritual exaltation, like that of the Christian martyrs. 

The sense of dignity—that “ izzat ’* of which writers so fre¬ 
quently speak—seems to vary with the reality of power. The 
poor ^adow of an Emperor, permitted with almost contemp¬ 
tuous kindness to play at being an Emperor, kept up a shadow 
Court with strangely elaborate shadow ceremonies. One might 
almost be reading of the establishment of Mr. Turveydrop. 
Salaams, then a short advance, then more salaams. Presentation 
of gifts, and more salaams. Presentation of a robe of honour, 
furmer salaams and more ceremonies, and that was all. Very 
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diHcrcjiC was the reception by Ranjit Singh, who not onJy made 
his visitor sit beside hun, but entered into a conversation which 
is 3 ciinotis mixture of shrewd insight and of childish simplicity. 
Something of the kind may be seen today. Durbars arc ancr all 
tedious ceremonies, possibly as tedious to the Pnnee as to his 
guests, and perhaps not more tedious than a European levee. 
Visits of ceremony from Prince to Viceroy and Viceroy to Prince, 
arc nothing more than visits of ceremony. It is when the Prince 
puts off his trappings of State and becomes, as the Maharaja of 
Baroda remarked, “ an ordinary mortal,” that one secs the true 
man, and it is only the Prince who is without power who tries 
to conceal the nakedness of his impotence. 

In another way, too, this visit to the Great Mo^l is not with¬ 
out its lesson. It has sometimes been remarked mat the Engli^ 
in India do not appreciate the value of pageantry. Granted that 
to a man who takes his chance with a London crowd figh r j ng 
for 3 bus it seems ludicrous to be escorted by outriders or even a 
mounted company, or again to find a sentry mounting guard with 
fixed bayonet. These thmgs nevertheless count: they arc expected 
and to " ride in triumph through Perscpolis ” in a buUock-cart 
seems to the Indian mind xmdignified. They ordered this matter 
better a century ago: they order it better now in the States. T.ilcr 
the Maharaja, you learn that there is a dmc for relaxation and a 
time for ceremony and that to possess power is not enough. You 
must also be content to display the visible signs of it: that is due, 
if not to yourself, then to your position and the Prince you serve, 
jacquemont travelled in a palanquin with elephants and cavalry 
and police through saluting lines of infantry, as became one who 
was accompanying the Resident, the visible symbol of the English 
power. 

Women w'cre of no account. As in ancient Greece, the honest 
women were left to mind die house and the feminine part of 
society was furnished by tlic courtesans. These were, however, 
more respected and, it would seem, respectable than rficir corre¬ 
sponding sisters in Europe. Jacquemont, however, it may be re¬ 
peated, was not studying the Indian, and he did not observe 
that the women in the background had a great deal of influence 
over their menfolk. He cannot be held to blame for recording 
the mistake into which so many others have fallen. Today we 
know better: the women arc coming forward to take their part 
in public affairs, but perhaps those are wiser who s till refuse to 
discard the spiritual sari for the spiritual dhoti. 

And what of the people themselves? Let it alw'ays be remem¬ 
bered that there were but fifty-eight years between the time when 
the Company stood forth as Diwan ” in Bengal and the date 
with which we are concerned. During that nme there had been 
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war with Haidar Ali and then with Tipu; but the French, though 
no longer serious rivals^ were able to hamper British operations 
both by the assistance they gave to Indian Princes and by naval 
descents under the brilliant Suffren: Sindhia had to be reckoned 
with and the Marathas, both the Peshwa and Holkar. It was 
not until the arrival of Wellesley and Hasting that the policy 
of non-intervention was abandoned, and Hastings left in ^823. 
The policy of Wellesley apparently had to be stated: a policy 
“ which promises to improve the general condition of the ^ople 
of India and to unite the principl native States in the bond of 
peace under the protection of the British power,” Litde W’onder, 
then, that Jacquemont found much to blame i there was little or 
no sympathy for the people. Lcs Anglais n’ont pas cette sorte 
dc magn ificence qui ticnt au sentiment national et toume au profit 
dc pauvre peuplc.” There were excellent roads made by and for 
die English, but no wells were sunk nor any village tanks madej 
nor, he seems to imply, was anything else done for the people 
to whom “they meant nothing.” Apart, however, from diis 
want of sympathy—^apart from a life Hkc that of “ctranKn 
campes au milieu du pays qu’ils ont conquis’’“apart from their 
contempt for the people which makes the Englishman say " 1 am 
alone,” raised in Olympian seclusion above the rest, where the 
Frenchman would say “ Jc suis le premier ’’“apart from these 
things M, lacquemont has nothing but praise for English qualiti^ 
of administration—” fidMcs i leur parole toujours, probes, Equi¬ 
table”—but the one thing wanting is sympathy. “They enjoy 
their conquest with moderation, with equity, becauK both are 
ii^icatcd by their own interest, if not incukated by their European 
education; but they have no sympathy with a conquered people.” 
Security of life and property, mcHderation and justice, the absence 
of caprice which inspires confidence, were not enough to make 
the administration popular. Our author notes with some sur¬ 
prise that more people crossed the Sutlej from the left bank to 
the right rhnn the other way, though Ranjit Singh ruled the 
Punjab with all the caprice of an unfencred autocrat. 

Opinions will differ how far such sentiments arc true of today. 
There can be no question of an immense advance in the care for 
the material and moral welfare of the people. Everyone—not 
only Europeans but Indians also—knows that the first care mu^ 
be for the ryot, for his marketing, his irrigating channels, his 
means of transport, his health; and not only directly by schools, 
but indireedy in these and other ways, the means of mising him 
morally—in tbc somcw'hat cant phrase of the day his uplift"— 
is constantly borne in mind. How far M. lacquemont would 
admit that such things show an increase of sympathy and how 
far he would ascribe them merely to an improved administra- 
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tion—lo a higher conception of duty rather than to an access 
of affection—is another question which each must answer for 
himself. In spite of a higher plane of government and of gener¬ 
ally lower taxation, the people of an Indian State do not, in 
fact, migrate into British India, nor docs the contrary happen, 
but if any deduction is to be made from this it must be fh^r 
everywhere the ryot is attached to his own soil and that condi¬ 
tions are not so st^lir^ly different as to support a change in face 
of that attachment. This want of sympathy of which the author 
complains was perhaps natural in the conditions out of which 
British rule was evolved: like some other traditions, it has per¬ 
sisted, probably more than the present attitude justiiies, M. Mar- 
tineau* in his Preface, remarks that *' toutes Ics difficultcs actuclles 
one peut-ctre Icur source dans cc divorce ini dal entre assocics 
qui se sont m^connus.'* Tliat is bow it strikes a foreign observer; 
the words arc there for the Englishman to take or to leave accord¬ 
ing to temperament. 

One curious fact seems worthy of mention, since it is so com¬ 
pletely at variance with what one secs today. It is true that it 
occurs in the diary during tlic travel through the Punjab which, 
as I have said, was not under British rule, but since the expres¬ 
sions “dans rindc’* is used, and since the diary does not profess 
to be a consecutive story, but is a desultory record of experiences 
from day to day without compression or revision, it is not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that this particular entry is of more general 
application, it appe^cd, then, that, contrary to the usual ex¬ 
perience, the population avoided the main roads and canals and 
preferred to live in the more remote parts. There, it is cynically 
remarked, they might be subject to their master's oppression, but 
to no one rise’s. Along the highway they were the prey of every 
traveller who had the power. When you arrived at your camp 
there ivas litter for the horses, but nobody paid for itj soldiers and 
servants in the retinue of any person of consideration lived on the 
villagers; guides were taken at night and received never a copper; 
elephants and camels were fed on the surrounding trees and 
hedges and no one thought of the damage done. 

When one thinks of the great irrigation systems in the Punjab 
and Madras, when oitc considers the vast populations which crowd 
the fertile valleys of the rivers, when one remembers that in the 
wastes of Ladak in Kashmir the population is about five to the 
square mile, the enormous difference which confidence and a 
sense of securiw and fair play have made can be appreciated. 
The morality of the British and, to some extent for this cause, 
of the Indian has undergone a complete change. It is rccog- 
only that the villagers have rights, but that those 
who contribute most to the exchequer arc entitled to get some 
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return. Onlv the other day when a large scheme for the benefit 
of the capital of a Stale was in contemplation, it was uldmatcly 
postponed, though good in itself, on the ground that enough had 
been spent on the capital and it was time something were done 
for the villages. 

Incoherent though the narrative is, the picture is on the whole 
sombre when cororared with that of today. The villagers, we 
hear, were miserably poor and lived miserably 1 the one consols' 
don was that they were still more wretched m the years that went 
before. Now they arc still poor, but in spite of what missionaries 
and philanthropists say, they do not live miserably. They have 
gained enormously, not only in material ways^m the provision 
of water, in the care of health, in education, and in security—but 
what is perhaps even more valuable than all these—^in self-respect. 
The Indian ryot is a gentleman; he expects to be so treated, 
though he docs not expect a foreigner to enter into all his cits' 
toms and idiosyncrasies. His offer of hospitality is always sincere; 
it may be given to a superior as from an inferior, but not with 
cringing. He w'ill put out deck chairs—the best he has—for his 
visitors, and take one himself if invited, and will talk as man to 
man over a cup of tea. How many an Englishman can recall 
days when, after a hot and tiresome journey for the sole benefit of 
the people in his charge and with no thought of his own comfort 
or reputation, he has been amply rewarded by the unsought kind¬ 
ness of the simple village folk? 

The days of inditicrcnce have passed and arc passing. In the 
towns, maybe, the Englishman will still remain aloof, yet even 
there, partly owing to the rcasonabic laxity of rigid custom, into- 
course is freer and more cordial. Another hundred years will 
pass, and when the commentator compares that time with this 
he will perhaps record with satisfaction how the old colour 
prejudice and the old aloofness on the one side, the old suspicion 
and the old rigidity on the other, have completely disappeared and 
and all things have become new. 
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THE PROFESSOR AT THE ROUND-TABLE 

Th£ Key to Freedom and Security in India. A constructive 
study of the elementary principles of civic freedom and 
^curity with reference to the establishment of stable free 
insmurions in modern India. By An Indian Student of 
Political Science. (Oxford Vnwersity Press,) 6s. net, 

{Rtpitwtd Sir John Kerr.) 

The audior of this book is unduly modest in his description of 
himself. It is clear that he has been a diligent student of his rather 
arid subject, but he is now a master of it, and if he is not a 
professor, he ought to be. He has the proper academic virtue of 
lucidity, and the proper academic disdain for the pusillanimous 
politicians and administrators who hesitate to follow the path so 
clearly marked out for them by logical theory. It is a good thing 
that such people should from time to time take stock of their 
position, and, while so engaged, they might do worse than listen 
to the words of wisdom contained in this book. 

The author begins, as is right, with a definition of his political 
objective. “ The mere consent of the governed is not sufficient 
to protect and ensure the freedom and sovereignty of the people: 
their active oairidpation and voluntary decision must lie at the 
basis of all legislative and executive authority in the really free 
state, author admits that this ideal state has not yet been 

reached in any country, and it may be cjuestioncd whether the 
great majorof people in any country really want to undertake 
active participation in the legislative and executive measures of 
government. So long as they are free to pass upon their lawful 
occasions without undue interference or restriction on the part of 
the officers of government, and so long as they are not unduly 
mulcted in the matter of rates and taxes, they are not gready in¬ 
terested in the persons who govern them or in the details of 
^vernmental aedon. In western countries, since the war, this 
happy state of affairs has been somewhat disturbed by doubts as 
to the capeity of the politicians to cope with the conditions which 
have arisen; but the persons whom our author terms the 
governed or the people ” show no signs of wanting to take 
on job themselves. They prefer to have it done for them by 
a Mmsolim or a Hitler. In India, in spite of the efforts of the 
late Montagu and of those who have tried to wreck the con¬ 
stitution which he set up, the placid, pathetic contentment of the 
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peasantry persists, and it is clear that not for many years, if ever, 
will they be ready and willing to play the part which our author 
wishes to assign to them in the government of their country. 
Even, thcrefcK'e, if we accept his view that Ms ideal is a good 
one, it is too remote to serve as the basis of a wwking constitution 
at the present time. 

There remains, howc\'cr, what the author calls “ the urgent 
practical question of how these people are to be stimulated to 
take an interest in public affairs. He accepts the view of the 
Lothian Committee and the White Paper that adult suffrage, either 
direct or indirect, is impracticable and undesirable at the present 
time for elections to the legislatures. But he proposes its adoption 
for elections to village councils, which arc to be set up, where they 
do not already exist, “ for the actual control and management of 
ail internal village affairs.” Alas! the experienced administrator 
has been down this path already, and has found that it leads 
nowhere. The author’s eloquent description of '* a small body of 
experienced and competent elders chosen annually by all the 
adult residents of each village or natural unit of habitations ” who 
" would undoubtedly form the most natural and the best body 
for dealing with all matters of local concern and interest and 
would act as the village tribunal of justice dealing with all civil 
or criminal cases,” recalls the speeches made by the late Lord 
Sinha fifteen years ago or more when he introduced his scheme 
for rehabilitating village self-government in Bengal, He hoped 
much from that scheme and nothing grieved him more than its 
ffiilurc. The fact seems to be that in no county docs the villager 
take more than a very mild interest in the village pump, while 
in India, at any rale, he greatly prefers to submit his complaints 
and disputes to a distant nut impartial oibutial, even if it is rela¬ 
tively dilatory and expensive, rather than to the village elders 
who know too much about him and bis affairs- Even a kindly 
observer like Lord Irwin has felt constrained to refer to th^ 
little village councils as “ all that has survived of the rich promise 
of the first Aryan political genius, the arrested germs, as it were, 
of parliaments which might have been, and now the abject of 
scientific study, much as atrophied organs in the human body, 
which once were vital parts in the structure of ancestors 
different from ouraelvcs, Today engage the attendem of physio¬ 
logists.”* Not by such bodies are the Indian massw to be stirred 
into political consciousness and life. 

In the ease of higher forms of political organizations the author 
proposes “ progressively restricted franchises through a graduated 
scale ” for taluq and district boards, and for the provincial and 
federal legislatures, therein differing from the Lothian Comniittee 
• Poiisitsil India P- 
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and the White Paper, which have prop^d in the main to adopt 
the franchise for local bodies as the basis of the franchise for the 
provincial legislatures. It is not dear in what way our author 
would graduate this scale for the various bodies, but he would 
apparently accept in all cases property and educational qualifica¬ 
tions on the lines put forward in the White Paper. He would 
supplement them by a progtessive scale of various forms of public 
serviw as qualifying persons for a higher franchise. He proposes 
that ‘"the younger ^(ration of dozens should be encouraged 
to join a local dvic guard and undergo voluntary training in 
police ^uties, so that th^' may share in the opportunity and 
responsibility of local defence and relieve in part at least the 
necessity of die State to maintain a large, expensive, paid police 
force adequate for effective protection of person and property.” 
Service of this kind for a spccihcd period of three or five years 
would qualify those who have rendered it for the higher franchises 
for the provincial and federal legislatures, while shorter periods 
would^ make them eligible for the taluq vote or the district 
franchise. Similarly voluntary service on arbitration boards or 
village committees or in fighting epidemic diseases would qualify 
tw a vote. The experienced administrator will remembered that 
dvic guards of various kinds have been formed in the pst and 
have not been a great success, except occasionally during tem¬ 
porary emergencies; while it may be doubted whether voluntary 
public service would enfranchise many people who would not 
already be ^titied to the vote under one of the qualifications 
enumerated in the ^ite Paper scheme. The author, by the way, 
seems to underestimate the extent to which that scheme en- 
franchises the small cultivator, the agricultural tenant, the 
labourer, and the depressed classes. 

^ The author has not overlooked the communal problem. He 
gives an excellent account of its origin and complexities, and has 
no difficulty in showing that it has not been solved by any of the 
authorities who have tackled it so far, from the authors of the 
Montagu^helmsford scheme and the Simon Commission down 
to the Prime Minister and Mr. Gandhi at the present day. His 
own solution is "a statutory division of the electorate into two 
classes, one consisting of majority community constituencies, and 
the other of minority communities* constimcncics.” The number 
of constituencies in each class would be initially fixed “on a 
popula tion basts, or better still on the basis of the relative voting 
strength of the two sides.” The division would not be final like 
t e present^ division into Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan 
consntucncics, but ” on the eve of a general election or at the 
en of a limited period of three or five years, as the case may be, 
n would be open to any person or section on cither side to change 
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over to die opposite side, if it deemed it desirable or cKpedient to 
do so," the number of constituencies allotted to each class on the 
population or voting strength basis being modified accordingly. 
As an example, the author sugg«ts that in a province with a 
large Hindu majority, the Brahnuns or the depressed classes or 
bodi, dissatisfied witn their treatment by the non-Brahmin caste 
Hindus, might decide to throw in their lot with the minority 
constituencies, which would thus receive such an accession of 
strength in the legislature as to enable their representatives to take 
over the government. Or, conversely, in the Pimjab, where the 
Muhammadans would normally be in the majority, economic 
issues might cut clean through communal ranks on both sides and 
lead to entirely fresh groupings, it is not for the alien observer 
to pronounce on the practicability of a scheme of this kind. L^t 
the author submit it to the Hindu Mahasabha and to the Muslim 
League, and then reconsider it in the light of the opinions be 

receives from those bodies. , * 

In dealing with the defence problem, the author gives an 
excellent account of the main elements of the situation, and 
points out with justice that the policy of Irvdianization in Ae 
commissioned ranks of the Indian Ai^y will not by itself 
the constitudonal problem of the relations between the army and 
the civil government under the new conditionSi He throws out 
an interesting suggestion regarding die danger of a military 
dictatorship being set up by the Punjab if recruitment contmuw 
to be mane predominantly from that province! His remedy is 
the reduction of the regular army and the creation of civic guards 
in the villages, of district and taluq "reserves,” and of a pr^ 
vincial and national ** militia. These matters will doubtless 

argued in the new legislatures. . . . r -m. 

The chapter on finance is perhap the best in the book. 1 he 
conclusions of the autboridcs who have invesdgated this question 
during recent years are clearly set forth, and the author does not 
conceal his own view that the assessment and collection of in^mc 
tax may well be tightened up, that the exempdon of a^cultural 
incomes is a mistake, that death or succession dudes might justi¬ 
fiably be imposed, and that local taxation has been inadequately 
developed. It is to be hoped that the author’s s-iews on ih(^ 
points will be made available to th-c nov legislatures^ and that the 
new elements in the electorate will insist on a thorough over¬ 
hauling of India's financial resources on the lines suggested m 

this book. ^ . . 

The chapter on die services is disappointing. The author in¬ 
sists strongly that British co-operadon and help were never more 
needed in India than at this time and that the masses would 
generally prefer a neutral British officer to Indian officers with 
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local prejudices. But in view of the difficulties likely to arise 
under the new conditions between Indian ministers and services 
recruited in England, he would abolish the services as such* and 
substitute “a new type of British public servant made available 
for India on special short term contracts." An arrangement of 
this kind would be suitable enough in the ease of scientific experts 
or academic appointments, but the Indian minister has already 
discretitHi in regard to posts of this nature. For administrative 
posts, some preliminary training and knowledge of the language 
arc essential, and a man brou^t out for five years would only 
just be getting fit for his job when the time came for him to 
depart. If Parliament decide to retain for the present a certain 
British element in the higher administration, the Indian ministers 
and the services should not find it impossible to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. 

The chapter on the Indian States is sketchy and the author has 
apparently no personal acquaintance with any of the States. But 
there is food for reflection in his conclusion that “ the whole idea 
of setting up undiluted autocracy in the States and democracy in 
the provinces into one federation' is fraught with the gravest 
danger for both alike. The net result will be an unholy alliance 
between the propertied upper classes in British India and the 
representatives of the purely autocratic rulers of the Indian States,” 
He urges that no State should be allowed to enter the federation 
unless and until it has adopted constitutional government by 
means of which its subjects can choose their representatives to 
sit in the lower house of the federal legislative. But it is for the 
States to decide whether they will enter the federation, and, if so, 
upon what terms. It Is extremely doubtful whether they would 
agree to any stipulation of this kind, or whether it could at 
present be worked in many of the States. 

Whatever view may be taken of the author’s concrete proposals 
in regard to various subjects, his work as a whole is of great 
value at the present time. It summarizes clearly, accurately and 
adequately the discussions on most of the controversia! matters 
that arc at present outstanding, and the appendices contain critical 
reviews of the most recent reports on a number of technical 

a ucstions, such as the franchise, finance, the position of the army, 
1C services, and so on. There is also a useful summary of the 
authors own proposals. Finally, as has already been indicated, 
the au^or s point of view is one that the practical politician or 
administrator may profitably ponder, even though in the end he 
may find himself unable to adopt it. 
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THE UNIVERSE AND MAN 
By Ranie£ G, Shaham 


1 

Among men and women wc find iwo opposing types of 
tality which, tliough grading into one another by intermedia^ 
insDinccs, are, in dieir typical extremes, sharply contrasted. At 
one extreme we have the men and women who seem formed 
entirely by their social surroundings. They think, feel, and act 
“like ^eryonc else," as they would say. Here “everyone else 
means, of course, the people with whom they comrar^y 
date. Persons of this type arc esscndally plastic and imrcattvc. 
In those of little mental capacity there may be no awareness 
whatever of the forces at work on them; but the type by no 
means excludes minds of considerable intclUgcnce, though Je 
cxerdse of this mtelligencc is confined within strict bounds. To 
our present type questions of conduct and valuation are solved 
by an appeal to some consclmied authority to which they have 

been accuitomed to bow down. » v j 

At the other pole we have the “independents, who do tiol 
passively refiect their immediate social environment, but stnke 
oat paths of their own. I do not mean to imply that their 
natures are not receptive; the point is that they choose among 
different influences and arc more or less indifferent to mere con* 
dguity. If they are readers, they will listen to Plato or Sankara, 
perhaps, with as much deference as to a member of their own 
family ctrde. They draw from a larger world. In matters of 
conduct, they may or may itot be “ rebels ” in outw^d action, 
but they will tend to question all institutions and will refuse to 
accept any claim to authority as valid if nothing more^can 
urged for it than general acceptance. In fact, they think for 
themselves " in all things, and arc a constant source of surprijc, 
apprehension, and disapproval to thdr conventional friends. 
“ Wherever ^d you get such ideas?" is one of those questions 
which, when addressed by one person to another, tells us a good 
dea! about the character of each. On the side of the questioner it 
is an unconscious confession of faith, implying, at any rate, the 
assumption that otic cannot have an idea without getting it mom 
someone else, also, very possibly, that the opinion has been 
obtained from some ineligible source. Needless to say, a mind 
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may independent- without being originai^ except in so far as 
originality can be shown in selective choice. The material must 
in general be givctij though it is a certain fact that a new thought 
is occasionally bom into the world. 

As regards the “ independents " and the prc^lem of conduct, 
a man may heartily despise the standards and ideals that prevail 
around him and yet, for one reason or another, outwardly con* 
form to them. There is no necessity that he should “ run amok " 
against the conventions, 

I Kcm to find, in the non-independent type, a singularly in¬ 
vincible obstinacy. Wax to receive, and marble to retain ” are 
the words that seem exactly to express their condition. Reason 
and argument cannot move them, and it comes as a surprise to 
them for anyone to hold that reason has anything to do with the 
matter. I was taught so *' is with them the final word. They 
arc what might he called the slave type. 

To persons of this description any disturbance of conventional 
valuations is abhorrent. They are content to abide by the cui- 
totnary envisagements. It is not for people of this type that the 
present work* is intended. The author belongs to the class of 

independents. It is to kindred spirits that he addresses him¬ 
self, This is not to say that he is an intellectual ist. He would 
probably be one of the first to repudiate this ascription, indeed 
iKforc justiw can be done to this book, wc arc forced to examine 
the place of intellect in human experience, 

II 

However highly the function of intellect may be esteemed— 
if only to redeem our universe from chaos—it is not uncommon 
to find the profoundcr spints referring to intellect in a certain 
tone of di^gcmcnt. 1 think there is some justification for this 
attitude, though tne reasons usually advanced arc far from satis¬ 
factory. 

If we look at intellectual eminence as wc actually find it among 
men, wc must be impressed, I believe, by the fact that with the 
possession of great intellectual grasp and subtlety wc sometimes, 
fwhaps not infrequently, vaguely feel that something is kckmg 
mat plain human beings, of no pretensions to this dialectical 
acuity, seem to possess. For this missing element I know no 
mtmg name, though “ touch with reality,” ” soul," " intuition,” 

^ shadow forth what is meant. There 

ch exquisite thinking that wc feel disposed to call "mere 
empty evemess, a mere tour de force of logical expertise. 

rol By Sir Frauds YmmghLiband. Oohn Murray.) 
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Looking back in the history of thought, per^ps the much- 
abused Scholasticism may be held to give us abimdant i uscmtions. 

Now what is the mtimatc function of the mtcUcctr It 
seems/' says Taylor, “ as if the function of mere intellect were 
always that of a necessary and valuable intermediary between a 
lower and a higher level of immediate apprehension. It breaks 
up by relations and distinedons it introduces, the original union 
of the what and the that of simple feeling, and proceeds to make 
the tehau which it deals with in its isolation, ever more and 
more complex. But the ultimate isme of the proc^ is only 
reached and its ultimate aim only satisfied so far as it conducts 
us at a higher stage of mental development to the direct intuition 
of a richer and more comprehensive whole in the immediate 
unity of its that and what.'* In other words, intellect is not 
creatiuff but crtticaL In its factions it might well be equated 
with the pcrfoTmancc of a weighing-machine. 

Indeed, the prominent quality of intellect 1 would describe as 
mechanical." It is fundamenully concerned in bringing coher¬ 
ence and consistency into a " given *’ that, qua intellect, it is not 
called upon, or is not accompanied by any impulse, to transcend 
Of course in this connexion we arc minded of Bergson and 
various older “ iniuidonists for example, Jacobi. But the 
daring exponent of tlic creed in our own rimes is undoubtedly 
Leon Chestov. In tome after tome he has tried to establish the 
limitations of intellect. Despite bis Russian volubility and exag¬ 
geration, his last book, In Balances, is a work of teal im_- 
portance. It tells us that the really “ important, eternal th^n^ 
fie beyond the pale of intellect. Reason, we are apdy reminded, 
is a Hellenic deity. This Kali of the Western world h.is no such 

claim on our allegiance. ^ 

Now this may be true. Nevertheless, a qualification seems 
called for. Chestov, for instance, tends to forget that reason itself 
is rooted in instinct. Not its suppression, but its con&ollcd 
is what we would urge. Reason plays the same part m hfc that 
the domne plays in commercial affairs: it can sift the goods mat 
are presented but cannot create them. This is a point on which 

we must be very dear. . ■ i 

From another point of view, intellect would seem to be enorclv 
concerned with practical interests. All mentality can be reduced, 
say the Evolutionists, to the type of reflex action. " Cognition, 
says William fames, " is but a feeling moment, a cross section at 
a certain point of what in its totally is a motor phenomenon. 
Such, it would seem. Is the condusion of Pavlov too. The fart 
is, no living organism, as long as it is alive, is largely under the 
sway of intellect. The organism comes within the purview of 
intellect only after dctath, when it has become a mere aggregate 
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of chemical clcmcats. Then, and not till then, do the laws of 
intellect apply. This implies that intellect is only visible post 
mortem. 

We can now understand why the purpose of the creative process 
cannot be fathomed by the methods of science. TTic raison rason- 
mnte^ by itself, is a purely destructive force. Poshed to logical 
extreme, it offers hut one goal to mankind : collective suiddc. The 
life and wndngs of Mainlander are a ease in point. But the larger 
spiriK—a Pascal, a Shakespeare, a Dostoievsky, a Nietzsche— 
seemed to have denounced reason as an imposter. It is an im¬ 
pertinence, they appear to say, to foist on God or ^iycrsal life 
concepts developed by the mind of man-—concepts issuing from 
partial and limited experience. Not being of the same dimensions 
as the mind, life will not fit any intcHcctual mould. It is as a 
child enjoys it, or as a mystic apprehends it, that Life consents 
to yield up its secret. 


Ill 

This brings us to TAe JJving Universe of Sir Francis Young- 
husband, a book by a modern mystic who also happens to be a 
thinker and a man of action. It gives us the quintessence of a 
lifetime’s research connoted by the title. Having experienced life 
in different r 61 es, the author puts before us the cumulative find¬ 
ings of his spiritual adventure. The promise Is rich and the per- 
fm-mance is adequate. The questings of a many-sided mind 
cannot but be of supreme interest. This is why I have devoted so 
long a prelude to my notice of this book. 

It is divided into two parts, entitled respectively: “Mainly 
Facts” and “Mainly Inferences.” The first section is essentially 
an attack upon the Second Law of Thermodynamics. But, un¬ 
pleasant and unwelcome as this Law has been felt to be, it seems 
the only deduction from empirical facts. It appears ineluctable. 
Of course, if we agree witii our author that the umverse is 
governed by spiritual rather than by physical laws, then the 
” rutming-down “ theory no longer appears inevitable. Sir fames 
Jeans has asserted that there is a Mind—of a mathematical order— 
behind the universe: Sir Francis in turn tells us that this Mind 
is endowed with a sense of beauty — indeed is the Mind of an 
Artist. The student of physical science finds no foundation fewr 
either supposition. It is a matter of approach: we can accept 
the one or the other as our particular bent inclines us. But, as 
we have seen reason to believe, the point of view of the man of 
science—strictly Umited in its range and scope—must not be ex¬ 
pected to yield what it is unfitted to give. We must seek illumina¬ 
tion from other sources. I may perhaps mention that the Eastern, 
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particular) ihc Hindu, would wliolchcartwUy accept Sir Frands’ 
point of view. For him. Creation is Prem Leila : the Play of 
fMvinc l^vc. And this too, in essence, is the teaching of our 
author, just as it is that of another great spirit—Baruch Spinoza. 
In fact, most of the choicer spirits, whether Western or Eastern, 
have spoken thus wise. It is the God of Love that they worship. 
This U the uJtimaic verdict of the mystic based on his own in¬ 
tuitional experience. That the mystic is the consummation of 
the human adventure is our writer's final conclusion. And in 
this conclusion the entire East will agree. Not only the East, it 
would seem, but the entire race of humanity. Has not Bergson, 
in Ms Deux Sourcet de la Morale et de la Religioiiy asserted the 
same thing ? This leads to a direct comparison of the two writers. 
Superb as Bergson often is, he seems to suffer from a sad limita¬ 
tion ; the God he worships is a French Dieu. Sir Francis sutfers 
from no such limitation—he takes the whole world into his ambit. 
FEs tribute to Ramakrisbna is the most splendid that I have met 
with outside the pages of Romain Rolland. It shows a rare degree 
of insight of what we may call catholic apprccintion to have 
apprehended the uniqueness of this solitary sage, who was, we 
can scarcely doubt, the most significant personality of the nine¬ 
teenth century and perhaps one of the few truly free spirits that 
the world has ever seen. It is now easy to understand why Sir 
Francis finds Wordsworth tepid, lacking in the real mystic in¬ 
tensity. These asides, even if taken alone, serve to make the 
hook mcmo^le. My only complaint at this point is that a 
deeper exposition of the muchr and Ul-used term mysticism would 
have been invaluable. 

Section two deals with what the writer calls “ Inferences." 
The 'universe, he tells us, is without beginning or end. . . . 
^e Vedas say the same thing. . . , This universe is like the 
[ntcntiittcnt play of a fountain; each cfHux gives significance to 
the^ source and to the [et; the same energy accounts for both. 
This cnCTgy, whose other name is creative love, manifests itself 
in the timest grain of sand and in the flaming ramparts of the 
world. The entire universe, then, is to be trusted. Holy is the 
raindrop, holy the river, holy is the mighty ocean. In a word, 
the whole Creation moves to the music of Krishna's Into—Ms 
of Love, It is this that pulses through all thlnp. This creed 
is voiced in all dimes and in alt tongues. Browning's m dst 
cceur is typical: 

Gfjd I Tbou 3ft Jove ! 1 buiJd my faith oa that. 

Such is the credo of our author too. 

We have not mentioned Sir Frauds' delightful fantasy con¬ 
cerning the Altairians, " beings far higher than man—beings 
vot- rrtx. 
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reputed to be the highest iu the whole umversc^iu^ who in 
tli highest degree embody the Cosmic Spint of the Universe. 
Here is scHnething to startle die icthargic Intclhgcncc of the mere 
terrene consciousness. But, to my mind, a serious brok lo^ 
nothing by a certain infusion of playfulness. For cstamplc, Y' 
Wells is perhaps at his best when he seems least serious, fhe 
Food of fhe Gods is superb, just because its apparent fnvoiity 
covers a great depth of thought. Which sugge^s there is 
something worthy to be called cosmic even m the i^csponsibk 
play of ^cy. lo our author’s picture of the dwellers in pic 
“ lucid interspace of world and world we have a mystic s 
anticipation of the human coosummadon. We may say that it 
reveals the inmost core of his own thought. The universe, he 
seems to be saying, is not solely reserved as a playground ior 
soccer and rugger, or even for the St. Legcr and the Ebot 
cap, but as a training ground for the Sons of God. It is to be 
feared that the average Englishman will find such a prescription 

unpalatable. -‘ft- • 

In some such way docs a mystic seek to justify nis cxisioacc. 
Anyway;! this is how he regards the uni verse. If his cnvisagr- 
ment appears inadequate, xhen Jet the critics su_^cst a better way. 

In aU sobriety do 1 believe the author of this book to be the 
most cdcsdal in vision, the most fearless in the adventure of 
thought- These are high-sounding words^ but I have senousiy 
weighed them. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Cambbidce Hirroitt of Inpia, Vqh VI* 

], C. FkfiNCH.) 

The first seAtiitiCACs of the ncvicwcr o£ this roluim: admiratioii for 2nd 

appreebdon of the experience; knowledge^ and rc^rch which have com¬ 
bined to ptit ic together. Here is a perfect mm of loformadofi for future 
historians of India. For dir record is somcdiJjig very mucli more than the 
usual ** history produced aowadaysp a paste and sdssotrs product from 
other people's work. The writm of many o£ the chapten have taken 
part at some period in the devetopmenc of the events they describe; and all 
the chapiers but one bear the unmistakahle marks of such cxpenctice^ 
But ft^ all this the book remains a mine from which the golden ore of 
popular history ts yet to be extracted. A reader who knew nodiitig of 
tndb would make very little of the prcseni excellent work. The way 
in. which the chapten dodge about from province to province, and from 
subject to subject, is all right for the expert, but will leave the avearage 
UQspecializcd reader, the man In the street {to use a modern politi^ 
phrase of power and might), in a state of bewilderment- The femedy is for 
a future historian frankly to recognlae that India is an empire and not ^ 
country* The only way to get a dear view of its history is to lake the 
pfovinecs, which are really coujitrics, separatdy and give their story in each 
case from start to finish. When this has been done^ the various great 
dynasties chat have succeeded in uniting die divergent countries of India 
into an empire should be dealt with. This is the only way in which the 
history of India cad be presented to die puHic in a comprehensible form^ 
for the very good reason that it ts the only one that corresponds to reality* 

Where the general standard of work is so good it would seem invidious 
in single out pardcnlar authors, but [ cannot omit all reference to Sir Vcmey 
Lovetfs exccUcnt contribu lions and Mr. f. C. Lindsay^s careful and practical 
account of local self-government 

Though the first Afghan and Sikh wars arc dealt with in a previous 
volume^ die present work has a chapter on the Endian Mutiny* The story 
of that sombre drama draped lit the dark tints of ferocity and treachery, the 
last great struggle of the older Indian world against the strange new empire 
horn across the seas on the one and on ^e other the heroism and the 
brillUnt feats of arim, assisted by the loyalty and devotfon of the newer 
India, is one of an enduring intrreiL. The causes of ihe Mutiny are well 
known, and there is a fair measure of agreement about them nowadayf. 
But what is stilJ entirety obscure is the machinciy by which such a sudden 
widespread outbreak was engineered. It ts known that shortly before jt 
the Moulvi of Fyxabad vmied certain centres, and the Nana Sahib made 
some extensive journeys and pilgrinirigo, but no trace of a real direedag 
centre has yet discovered, and the probahlHiy is that it never will be. 
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To anyone wtro has had priijctical experience of the extraordinary caparcity 
in Jndia for suppression and cooccaJment on an extensive scale^ this ivLU not 
appear surprising. 

The author of this chapter rij^dy attributes the extensive spread of the 
troiiblc to the indeciuDii and weakness of Lord Canning and Judges that 
Lord Dalboude could have suppressed it promptly (p, lyg). He also 
shrewdly notes how^ whenever British rule was ovcriiirown, the great 
anarchy which dominated dghitenth-century India raised head again. 
But the rat of his trcamieni of his subject is less sadslaciory. He faUi 
into the facile habit of recording what is to the disadvantage of the British 
troops. When they got drunks when they ilhused camp followers, when 
they iU-treaied vUbgeri—such Inddcnts arc noted- Now this is all very 
wdJ, but if the hlstorieal picture presented is to be a cjjrrcxt one proper donate 
attention must be paid to the atrocities of the mtidneers. The author has 
failed to do this on the pica that it U more Important to describe how ihc 
people responded to the novel conditions than to give actual details of 
occurrences (p* 179)^ The result is that a misleading impression of undue 
and excessive British severity Is produced. 1 am particularly disposed to 
quarrel with the author's statement that the airodtie^ of Cawnpore were 
reprisals toe Neill's shooting of mutineers in Benares, and fof some scvcridci 
of English and Sikh troops on villagers (p. 1S4). NciU has been ciitidied 
in recent works, but from Malleson, his contemporary kkrorian^ he receives 
high praise. It can be fairly maintained that Neill did his duty adequately 
m the terrible crisis with which be was confronted. 

Now the mutineers in Cawnpore were soldkrs and could have been under 
nn illusion as to the penalty which mntinems troopx invited. Shooimg down 
mutineers was not peculiar to the BritLsh Army. The Si kh s indulged in it 
freely less than tvvency years before 1857+ So this could not have been 
a cause. As regards the second reason, severities in villag]^ tt would have 
been difikult to excel the munnocr^ themselves in this ropect- Their 
cruelties to the local populatioa were freqiicnt and terrible. So this second 
reason also h of no weight. When die events of the Mutiny are reviewed 
as a whole in a correct perspecuve of rime and place^ it will be apparent 
that there was no undue sevcfity in the suppression of it- 

But this unfortunate occurrcnccp this *' Devil's Wind^” as it is correedy 
named in India, was no more than a ictnpofary break in the great story of 
imperial development and achievemem docribed in this book. One is 
tempted 10 lingcf on the Various points and phrases of intense interestf but 
to do so would be to expand this review to the limits of this magazine. 
But it may be of mterett to glance for a moment at its conclusion in the 
rtforms of Lord Morley* The present volume brings out very clearly the 
great importance of these idormi. It b not so much what Lord Moricy 

did_oainclyp lo admit Indian members to the Vkeroy'i and Secretary of 

Suie^s CoimoJt and to ituuease the size and dcctive character of the Pro- 
v iivial Councils. PVcvjous Oriental despots have enlarged the field from 
which they accepted iheb advisers. What b important Is the way he did it* 
As this volume points oui, no pfcvions Sociemry oi Slate ev^cr browbeat a 
Vkefuy or ignored a CrO»nri| to the extent Lord Moricy did. In a ktter to 
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Lord Kfinto, Lofd Mcclcj vigofousI;jr dewibed his holy t^gt " cer^iii 
LkutC 4 iaiit-Govcriws who- had the temoiiy to show some! inditpcDdeDcc. 
The autocratic changes amauDccd io the Royal l>a:lajadoo at the Eklhi 
Durbar of 1911, almut which even ParUamefit had oot been consulted, are 
the product of the same pdJcy^ which amoufUed Jn a word to the ^uper^ 
session of the Government of India by the Secretary of State as die direet 
governing authority in India. This revolutionary change oocuired silcndy 
and almost Linnociccd. Did Lord Morley Lite the results of his innovadon? 
These words which he said on January ai, [931, will show: 

" Monigp calls himself my disdpk. I see vety little of my teaching 
in him. This dyarchy won't work. As for his strange plea for rousang 
the massci of India out of their ^ pathetic content' by relorim for which 
they do noi ask^ and which they caxinoc work^ jfs a most unwise remark- 
My reforms were quite enough far a geoeradDO at 

But with the mention of the reforms of 1919 we are in politics^ ^ud arc 
far removed hrom the great administradve cask of which this book trcais, 
a talk which in future ages will be regarded as not die lease of the mighty 
monuments of imperial achievement which the British Empire has ron- 
cHbuted m hiscoiy. 


EHCo»?A]umLE iNOfA, By Colonel R. L Bbekhamp (Sampjoit Lou*,) taa. 66. 
net, 

{Reviewed by AjtTHua Duncan.) 

Field-Marshal Sir William Bird wood* in his Foreword^ says that Colond 
Blackham has cried to describe the pcop1», dvdr manners and the cus- 
coens <A the great suh-concinent with sympthy and understaodiog.’' I 
think he has succeeded admirablyp 

Colonel Blackham baa written a very readable and tnscrtictive book,, 
which is Well Illustrated^ In twenty'seven short chapters be dbcDUrses 
pleasantly on such subjects as Endian religions, ascetics and saints, tempka 
and shriues, hdy dekt and sacred rivers, magic and mytholegyi ^rs and 
festivals^ castCi wotneog ca'Lme^ and drink. 

The attentive reader will realize four main bed; (t) the or 

sacred thread of the Brahman^ b the symbol of a divinised attribute; (a) 
Indian religion is a ccunpicx mais of cult and phiJDsopby with a rich vein 
of mysticisin^ of a florid and lusctous ldnd» running through it; ( 3 ) theo¬ 
cracy is the greatest obstacle in the way of political progress; and ( 4 ) many 
Indian customs arc now so far behind the dtnes as to be disdrKtly harmful 
to the national welfare. 

The author touches the political situation in the last chaptierp in which 
he cracci, very bfiefly^ the march of events in post'-wax Indbi " Demo’ 
cratic ideals add scU-determiiiatioa.," he sayi^ '^are due to the fertile braitu 
of gifted Eur^ieans^ but they have been absorbed by Indian minds and 
have swept over India, changing the whole political fabric of the country/’ 
There is now grave aiuiety throughout England about Indian policy. 
The ol^ecrioni to sdFg?Dvcroincot in India are not generally based on 
doubts of the Integrity or capability of ioflucndal Indbn leaders who are 
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loyal to the Empire and, left to tbcntsdves, would uphold the BriU^ tradi¬ 
tions that have served India well in the past* The doubt is wliethcr these 
Leaders will be able lo succeed againjt the narrow loyalties of the people and 
the remcious Oriental tradtrion of parrialsty* iKporifm. and corrupt admiiiL^ 
tratioR. 

The Indian tjuesiioa sccxoi to have divided us into two camps. All 
who arc not ** dieharda " are mugwump/* Tbc mugwump favour the 
maximum advance in reasonable proportion to luch insurance as can be 
provided. They arc inclined to trust tndiao atfairs to the bcner-inlofined 
Judgment of the men on the spot rather than to vacillating pdideal send- 
ment in Great Britain^ The dichardi^ on the other hand, look backward 
and argue from the lo^c of cvenu. But logic has never povided the key 
to our more serious Indian pioblemi, and in this one we may conceivably 
have to exercise a faith that is greater than fate. 


FICTION 

By a. M. Westwood. (Murray,) 7s. 6± 

When you start with a policemaii who, though English, was brought up 
in early youth by Muslims^ you may eapect a story brimful of exciiiiig 
ioddeots. Mrs. WcstwcxKi, however^ is artist enough to diwtribqte the thrills, 
and her novel is a very good example of Aoglfrlndian, suiroundcd by the 
darker side of Indian, life. In spite ol the KMiiewhat convennonaJ tfacroe, 
she rises above the too frequent presentation of the dummy or the hackneyed 
Indian, and her Indian characters are really alive. 

Anne, the heroine, comes out from England to join her sister* Qumlan^s 
wife. She gets engaged to Jimmy Crane, with whom she is not in love, 
and accepts him at an evening party just before a bomb explodes which 
kills a favourite dog and threatens to blind Jimmy for goodp She is, how¬ 
ever, really in love with the Collector^ a good-humoured, Newfoundland- 
like Scot, and the story li worked out to that end. Then she is kidnapped, 
and Mrs. Westw'otKi makes the moat of her rescue. The catty Mrs^ Hickesfy 
(the Judgc*s wife), the plethodc plautcr, and the explosive railwayman are 
all well drawn, though in each case the diawing amounts to litde more than 
a sketch. One docs not know quite what to make of Anne. The impression 
she leaves is that of a minx who wanted smacking, but the Collector, and 
presumably ihe aueboTj was not of that opiniofi. Quinlan himself is a 
souicwhat sardonic person, full of jeal for hb wort, but full also of a 
certain love for his foster-family. 

Is thb India.^ Yea, and no. There is the treacherous old butl«-, loyal 
and devoted till greed took him; the fostef-hrothcr, with lust and murder 
on hb handsj the wkked old foster-mother, hoist with her own. piard 
when she lets loose the mas/h elephant 10 destroy others. These are 
Muslims. Of the Hindus we have Surendra* the rignaller who coniorts 
to his own undoing with terrorists, the convcutional money■lendeTi and the 
magic worker^ Surichi. With the single exception of Surendra, who is more 
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sinned against than sinning, they are sU mart ef less villains, Tliat i$ 
Indian life if ynu search fcf it in (he puilieus of crime and intrigue and 
treachery. It is not the Indian life of the viitnge or of the Dwos and ades. 
If you want a good soory, vividly told with a conridoable knowledge of 
Indian life, Qtd»tan is to be Fccommended, But we must not imagine that 
the story of the courts, civil and criminal, is typical of a kindly, usually 
virtuous, and altogether amiable folk. 

Srtinxr Rica. 


Kahut. By Sir Jogendra Singh, (Lahore: Utm Chsnd Kepur and Stms.) 

Sir logendra Singh is Minister of Agriculture in the Punjab, and he 
modesdy di HAin^* the dtle of novelist. All that be daims is that his work 
is an accurate picture of village life. The hercine, a has La girl, ts living 
with her father quiedy when famine overtakes the village. They are 
starving, but eventually the man gets some work with a disdute Raja, with 
the obvious result. The girl escapes, and is finally taken up by an En^ish 
missionary lady. A young Brahman falls in love with her and is set upon 
marriagCF hut the girl dies. 

An unpreteniioos story that rings true. It need hardly be said that Sir 
fogendra Singh knows wdl what he undertakes to describe. It «, one sup- 
poscs,a kind of protest against certain customs—against the w 3 d life of certain 
men who have more money than brains, against the spurning of the poor 
because of cheir poverty. Incidentally it would seem that dw English are so 
woven into modem Indian life that even an Indian tale cannot avoid the 
European. 


Stanlev Ricfi. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH IN THE INDIAN STATES* 

By Iohn de La Valetti 
Early BECirfNWGS 

The study of Indian anriouides may be said to have received its 
lirst impulse from Sir William fanes, who in 1774 founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which counted Warren Hirings among 
its hrst memt^, a connection m which we may, perhaps, see the 
Erst step on the path which would eventually lead to ofBcial 
patronage of archeology and the arts in India. The coUeetion 
and deciphering of Sanskrit and other inscriptions; the study of 
Hindu law and other work, largely of a literary kind, was the 
main concern of the pioneers of those early days and of the fifty 
or sixty subsequent years. 

About 1S35 a new period opened with the activities of fames 
Prinsep, whose official position was that of Assay Master of the 
Calcutta Mint, but to whose penetrating sagacity and intuitive 
perception cpigraphists in India owe an Immense debt of gratitude 
for removing, once and for all, what Cunningham has called 
**thc thick crust of oblivion which for so many centuries had 
covered and concealed the characters and langtiage of the earliest 
Indian inscriptions which the most learned scholars had in vain 
tried to penetrate.*’ During the thirty years which separate the 
commencement of Prinsep^ activities from the appointment of 
the first Archzolcgical Surveyor, a number of men, in various 
parts of India, did valuable work In a private capacity and on a 
voluntary basis, the results being largely connected up through 
Prinsep. Among these early “ field archeologists ’* and “ traveb 
ling antiquarians ** should be mentioned fames Fergusson, 
Marldram Klttoe, Edward Thomas, and Alexander Cunningham 
in Northern India; Sir Walter Elliot in Southern India; Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, Dr. Stevenson, and Dr. Bhau Daji in Western 
India, the latter being one of tire earliest enthusiasts among 
Indians, 

Ahcileolooical Survey of India 

With Major-General Alexander Cunningham begins a new and 
vitally important chapter in the history of Indian archxology. 

• Being jin extnee froECi a paper eotided "The Eacouragement of 
Ardueoloricat Research and Art in the Indian States ” read before the 
Eighteenth Intemationat Congress of Oricnialuts at Leyden. 
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Atchxoh^cai R/murch in the Indian Statet 

In 1861* whilst still a Colond, and Chief Engineer of the No^- 
West Province, he impressed Lord Canning with the advisability 
of organizing a systematic ” investigation of the archxological 
remains of Upper India *’ for a start to be gradually extended to 
the whole of India. What was aimed at was " an accurate 
description—illustrated by plans, measurements, drawings or 
photographs—of such remains as most deserved notice, with their 
history and a record of the traditions that were retained regarding 
them." 

There was at first no suggestion of establishing a permanent 
department; in fact, any department at all, the appointment of 
Cunningham being merely that of “ Archxological Surveyor " to 
the Government of India, any assistance of which he might have 
need being supplied by the existing departments of the local 
Govemmenis. Some ten years later, however, it came to be 
realized that it was essential to direct the researches in a more 
systematic manner than had been attempted at the outset, and of 
concentrating the supervision of the enure system in one depart¬ 
ment, Thislcd in 1871 to the establishment of the Archasological 
Survey of India as a distinct department and to the appointment 
of General Cunningham as its first Director-General. The pre¬ 
servation and repair of ancient monuments and an cpigraphical 
survey were In due course also provided. 

In 18S5 Cunningham retired as Director-General and was 
succeeded by Dr. Burgess, who caniod on the work during the 
next four or five years, when he, too, returned home. His retire¬ 
ment, coinciding with an era of retrenchment, led to a prolonged 
suspension of the department, and it was not until the Vlceroyrnty 
of Lord Curzon that its activities were revived and expanded. 


Modern Developments 

Within a few weeks of his landing In 1899, Lord Curzon struck 
a fresh and welcome note by accepting me encouragement of 
research, the promotion of arctixoiogical study and the preserva¬ 
tion of the relies of the past as " a part of our Imperial obligation 
to India." Before the close of that year definite proposals had 
been sent to the Secretary of State which, upon being sanctioned, 
resulted in the sending out, in 1901, of the new Dircctor-Gcncxal 
Mr, (now Sir) John N^rshall. With his arrival begins the modern 
chapter in the history of the Archatologtcal Survey of India. 

Two developments of special interest in connection with the 
subject of this paper took place during the directorship of Sir 
John Marshall. The recruitment of Indians for the various 
branches of the Survey was systematically fostered, and the rela¬ 
tions with the Indian States in regard to matters of art and 
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archeology were developed inio a uiost happy, nvutual collabora- 
tion, 

Undl about 1900 there were no faciliues in India for the study 
of archxology, and the Government of India had no option but 
to seek recruits in Europe. In 19®! decided to encourage 

the pursuit of arcbxology among Indians by the offer of State 
scholarships. The results may lx seen, not only in the number 
of Indians who arc nov? employed as experts in various branches 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, but also in the fact tlut the 
present Director-General is Hai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahm, who 
received his training under Sir John Marshall, and, after serving 
a number of years in the Archaeological Survey of India, was lent 
to the Govemment of fCashmir. Hts useful work in that State 
resulted in scholarly contributions to the official Reports of the 
Survey. 

In the interim period bctw'Cen the rcdrcmenl of Sir John 
Marshall and the appointment of Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni, 
Mr. H, Hargreaves was at the head of the Survey, a great deal 
of whose important work was done on the North-West Frontier, 
where he discovered the prc-historic remains at Nal, 

Co-OPERATION WITH THE StaTES 

In another way, too, the action of the British authorities has 
had a direct effect upon the States. In 1901 the Goycrmncni of 
India invited the systematic co-operation of the Indian States in 
the task of rescuing from decay and repairing the national monu¬ 
ments of the country, seeing that such monuments were not 
confined to British territory. This invitation met with an imme- 
and warm response from the Indian Rulers. As a result 
many important measures of conservation were carried out by the 
Darbars of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Udaipur, Dhar, and other States, whilst in several States 
archaeological departments were established or reorganized, and 
these now employ Indian archxologists who have received their 
training in or through the British sendee, 

Hyderabad 

Among the important work so achieved, that earned out in 
India's premier State, Hyderabad, in connection with the cave 
temples at Ajanta and Ellora, ranks very high indeed. Already in 
the days of Fergusson and Burgess the Nizam's Government had 
furnished valuable assistance towards their investigadon and pre¬ 
servation, and many of the Ajanta frescoes were carefully copied 
under the direction of John Griffiths, Principal of the J. J. School 
of Art in Bombay, by his pupils. Some twenty years ago, when 
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the late La<Iy Hertingham, assisted by five young Indian painters, 
all of whom have since b«ome artists of great repute, set out to 
produce large-scale copies of the Ajanta frescoes, ^crous sup¬ 
port was once more afforded by the Hyderabad Govemfnent. 
Further assistance was again supplied to the India S<^ety 
in 1913, it undertook the publication of the results of Lady 

Herringham’s expedition. , ^ * 1 

But the r6le of this State in promoring the study of architoloOT 
an<i the practice of the ajt5 was not limited to collaborating witla 
British imdeitakings. In a State which annually spends between 
/8oo,ooo and j^9oo,ooo on education, these matters were un- 
^dy to be permanently left to British initiadve. 

In 1914* an Archsological Department was established, of 
which Mr. G. Yazdani, m.a., is at present the Director. This 
Department set to work to preserve the country’s ancient monu¬ 
ments, in particular the frescoes at Ajanta, for whiA latter 
purpose it requisitioned the services of Signor Cccconi, the Italian 
expert, who succeeded in preventing further decay in a marmer 
which, it is (^peered, wdl be perm^ent. The Hyderabad 
Arch^logical Department publishes periodically important works 
dealing with the inscripuons and works of art of the country. 
The latest of these are the monumental volumes of a mono¬ 
graph on Ajanta by Mr. Yazdani, the illustrations to which arc 
of me greatest accuracy and beauty. Among the more popu^ 
publications intended for the insmicdon of the pneral public 
may be mentioned Mr. Yazdani^s Antiqumes of Bidar^ the Guides 
to Ajanta and Eliora, and a Memoir by M, Fouchcr, being a 
Rapport Prilemmaire sur VInterpretation des Feintures et Sadp- 
tares d’Ajanta. 

Side by side with these official activities there may be noted 
those of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, of which His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam is the ptron. 


Kashmir 

From the early days of archeological study in India Kashmir 
has been visited by many Englishmen, who have vimtten acco^a 
of its monuments. Among these may be mentioned Garrick, 
Cunningham, Cole, and Bimop Cowie during tbc latter part of 
the nineteenth century, and more recently Sir Aurel Stein, whose 
indmate and unrivalled knowledge of the geography and an¬ 
tiquities of that country is rcvcalcci in his Ancient Geography of 

• For refertncc, it is best mendotwd that thne and the following figure* 
and facts concerning the Indian States are, unless otherwise iirfkated, 
derived from the official poblicarions of these Staiw, such as Annual Reports, 
Archxological and other spcoal Reports and Gazetteers. 
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Kashmir 2Ad his tiansktion of and cotmncntary on KaIhaoa*s 
Rajaforangim: A Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, In bis 
preface to che bttef work, Sir Aurcl Stein acknowledges the 
“ generous interest *' in his labours by the Maharaja,* which in- 
eluded a gram: towards the publication of the Chronicle.’' But 
it is to a Dutch scholar, Professor J. Ph. Vogd, at that time in 
the British Indian service as Superintendent of Archaeology, 
Northern Circle, that the Government of Kashmir owes the 
detailed advice on the basis of which it established an Archzolod' 
cal Survey Department in 1903. Considerable prt^iess in the 
department was made under the direction of Mr. Chandra 
Kak, who had been trained under the £Xrcctor-Gcneral of Arch^' 
ology in India. A remarkable find made under his supervision 
was the site of the Buddhist colony at Harwan, where the 
remains of several stupas and an apsidal temple have been 
cleared, the latter being surrounded by a fine floor of terra-cotta 
dies stamped with figures reminiscent of SasanUn art. As a 
memoir or the Archaeological Survey of India, Mr. Kak published 
an interesting account of a survey tour in Bhimber ancf Rajauri, 
two districts of historical interest iu Jammu Province, and an 
illustrated description of the two rarely visited valleys of Marev 
and Wadwan in Kashmir. His Handhooh^ of the Museum deals 
with the evolution of the sculpture of Kashmir and with the 
history of the country as evidenced in its coins. The latest con¬ 
tribution to the archeology of Kashmir is Ancient Monuments 
of Kjjshmir which Mr. Kak has reocntly completed and which 
is published for the Government of Kashmir by the India Society. 
Of interest to the general public as well as to scholars is the 
collection of some 1,200 photographs of monuments, sites, excava¬ 
tions, etc., made by the Department, copies of which can be 
supplied to the public. 


Mysore 

In Southern India it was the abundance of important in- 
scripdons rather than the existence of architectural monuments 
which gave rise to the earliest archeological studies. Thus in 
Mysore the beginnings of the archaeological survey may be said 
to date back to the year 1865, when Major Dixon was deputed to 
obtain photographic copies of inscriptions in various places in the 
State. On the basis of these, Mr. Lewis Rice, then Dircaor of 
Public Instrucdon m Mysore, issued a volume entitled Mysore 
Inscriptions, In E8S4 Mr. Rice w'as appointed Director of Archxo- 
l(^cu Researches, and in iBSS a permanent Archaeological De- 

* H.H. Maharaja Pratap Sin^ji. then. Ruler of Janunu aad Kashmir, is 
referred co here. 
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partmcQt was formed under him. The exploration and copying 
of all the inscriptions found in the country was now systcmatizcdt 
and the results were published in the successive volumes of the 
series knovrn as E^igntphia Camaticat whilst separate volumes on 
epigraphical subjects also appeared. 

Attendon was further paid to the collecdon and tmnscripdon 
of ancient manuscripts of worts in Kannada and Sanskrit, the 
results being from time to time published in the Bibiiotheea 
Camatka, 

At the same time, even before Mr, Rice's redrement in 1906, 
care was beginning to be bestowed upon the andent architectural 
monuments in the State. Steps were taken for the rcstoradon 
and preservadon of some of them, and contributions concerning 
Mysore were made to the Indian Monumental Series of the Im* 
pciial Government. 

Upon Mr, Rice’s retirement in 1906 an Indian, Mr, Narasim- 
hachar, his former assistant, was appointed Director of Arch^- 
ology, and was in his turn, in succeeded by another Indian, 
Dr. R, Shama Sastry. It would lead too far to enumerate all 
the work that has been carried out in Mysore during these last 
twenty-five years. In addidon (o continuing the epigraphical and 
numismadca] work and collecting and publishing manuscripts, 
an increasing interest was taken in arcfiitccture and sculpture. 
Several Dravidian and Hoysala temples were described and illus¬ 
trated in the Annual Reports, and a large number of studies of 
individual works of art were also published. Excavations on a 
small scale were conducted in scvei^ places, and the conserva- 
don of andent monuments was systematked from 1930 on. 
Finally a cartful ethnographic survey was undertaken and success¬ 
fully completed. 

Tramneorc 

In Travancore the Arch^oiogical Department goes back to 
1S91, but it was materially reorganized in 1908, when a Super¬ 
intendent of Arclwcology ” was placed in charge of the Depart¬ 
ment and supplied with a staff consisdi^ of a ” Pandit Assistant," 
one photographer, one clerk-typist and four peons. The work 
of the Department is made available to the public through the 
publicadon of the Traeancare jlrcA^otogkal Seriesf of which 
one or wo volumes appear every year. The main activities of 
the Department have hitherto b«n in the field of cpigr^hy, 
but, in addidon to these studies of valuable sources for the history 
and philology of the country, the Depamnent has devoted con¬ 
siderable eSom to the stuay of the MaSis, or Vedie, colleges 
which were attached to the monasteries and were for a long 
time a powerful force in the religious and social life of Kerala. 
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In the sphere of the fine arts the present Aichiological Super- 
intendent, Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduvi, has recently been devoting 
attendon to the fine wood<arviQg and die mural paindngs in 
die temples in Travancorc State, some of which can claim a fair 
degree of andqutty as w-eli as of bcau^. Through age, exposure, 
and neglect these works arc fast decaying, and it is hoped that the 
care now being bestowed upon their preservation may cause to 
be retained what is left, atidf that the result of these studies may 
soon be made available. 

In addition to the preservation of the temples and forts in the 
Sutc, a valuable contribution to the history of architecture in 
Kerala is being made by the study of the numerous manuscript 
on the science of architecture vi?hich, together with published 
works in Sanskrit and Malayalam, will, it is hoped, enable the 
special architecture of Malabar to be studied with the thorough¬ 
ness it deseiA'Cs. 

Baroda 

Important contributions to the study of the ancient Htcraturc of 
India, as well as to the popularizing of knowlc^c, have been 
made in the progressive Slate of Baroda. The Maharaja 
Gaelf^ar’s Oriental Series has acquired a worldwide reputanon 
by its publications of original texts with English transladops, 
several volumes of which are brought out every year. Recently 
the Sanskrit secdon of the Centred Library at Baroda was ex¬ 
panded into a separate organization known as the Oriental In- 
s^tate and placed in diarge of Dr. B. Bhattacharya, m . a ., ph . d ., 
as Director. In addition to supporting scholarly learning, the 
Baroda Government, under the inidadve of the venerable Ruler 
of that State, who throughout his long reign has taken the keenest 
personal interest in all endeavours to promou: not only the 
material, but also the mental and spiritual welfare of his people, 
has made a deliberate and effective attempt to spread the result 
of the work of scholars among the gieneral public. A compre- 
hensive system of district and travelhng libraries has been estab¬ 
lished, even in those districts ei Baroda which are not in easy 
communication with the centre. To supply these libraries with 
up-to-date books, a constant stream or translations into die 
vernaculars is being maintained at the rate of from twenty to 
thirty volumes a year. It is the proud achievement of this 
organization to have brought public libraries within reach of the 
whole of the populations of the towns in Baroda and of 62 per 
cent, of the inh^itants of the rural districts. The Museum and 
Picture Gallery at Baroda, under the curatorship of Mr, S. 
Ganguli, includes, in addition to Indian and European Dtctiires, 
an archzological and an ethnographic section. Special care is 
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devoted to the templet at Owarka and Bet ia the Okhamondal 
District of Baroda, which is situated b Kathiawar, and which aj^ 
every year visited by thousands of pitgruns. 

Bhopal 

Bhopal has long attracted the attention of arcluEoiogjsts on 
account of the famous rite at Santhi, which contains, perhaps, 
the most beautiful of the early Buddhist monuments still extant. 
By arrangement with the Darbar of Bhopal, the ArdiMlogicai 
Survey of India were placed in charge of the excavanon and 
preservation work connected with the Sanchi site. The mag- 
niheent results arc there to testify to the skill with which the 
work has been carried out. Sir John Marshall's Gttide io Sane hi, 
and his bi^er work on the same subject now in course of pre¬ 
paration and written in collaboration with Professor Foucficr, 
will form a lasting record of this work. After the completion of 
the excavations and the ratoration of the monuments at Sanchi, 
the Archaeological Department of Bhopal was established in 
May, 1919, the Superintendent of Archaeology, Professor B. 
Ghosa], M.A,, being also appointed Curator of Sanchi, There 
are many other places of archaeological interest in Bhopal in addi¬ 
tion to Sanchi and a detailed account of these by the btc Colonel 
Luard was published in the Bhopal State Gazetteer. 

Gtaaliof 

Gwalior, one of the principal fragments of the once great 
empire of the Mahrattas,bas long attracted archaeologists by rcasori 
of the hne cave temples at Bagh, to mention only one example. 
These were cleared and the hidings and paintings as far as 
possible restored and preserved for the Gwalior Govcmmcni by 
the Archxological Survey of India. The results were embodied in 
a Rncly illustrated volume published for His late Htghnes the 
Maharaja Sdndia of Gwalior by the India Society in co-operation 
with the Department of Archxology in Gw^allor. Unfortunately, 
neither the Maharaja Scindia nor Colonel Luard, who had taken 
such an active part in the preparation of the volume, lived to sec 
its pubii cation. 

Dhar 

At Mandu, in the small State of Dhar, as at Sanchi and Bagh, 
we may witness an instance of collaboration by the Archxological 
Survey of India mth an Indian State to restore and preserve 
monuments of archxological value. Paths have becri cut through 
the jungle to the principal monuments, and the latter, as far as 
posrible, cleared and protected against further decay. The in- 
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terest of this group of monuments, and capcdailjr of the Jamt 
Masjid, the chief and least injured among them which dates from 
A.i>. i 454 > ^ It is prob^ly the finest and largest 

specimen of Afghan architecture to be found in India* 

T^e foregoing examples of effective steps taken tn various 
Indian States, both big and small, are by no means a complete 
list of such activities, but wilt probably be sufftdent to convey 
some idea of the wide and varied hdd which these cover and the 
measure of success which has crowned these efforts. 
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THE WHITE PAPER: A MIDDLE VIEW 


By the Right Hon, Lord Meston, K.c,s.t, 

It requires some tementy for one who left India twelve years ago 
to express any opinion on the present situation. If there is one 
single topic upon which there is general agreement among 
EnglUhmcn who arc near the end of long service in India, and 
upon which there is universal agreement among ones old Indian 
friends and correspondents, it is the startling change chat has 
come over India since the war. To the poit unrest and 

discontent, largely economic in its origins, which pervades the 
world at large, there has been added in the East a new—or at 
least a newly expressed—racial sensibility, with a more or less 
explicit revolt against the assumed superiority of the West. We 
can, all of us, see something of this for ourselves: but it is only 
those in recent administrative touch with India who can tell us 
how deep these disturbing factors have penetrated into the masses 
whom we used to regard as placid and voiceless, and to what 
extent the spirit of Nationalism—or of what In India’s present 
condidons must pass for Nationalism—is spreading and becoming 
a reality. On this point there is convincing testimony, and I see 
no reason why those of us who served India in the last generation 
should mistrust the powers of observation of our successors. To 
approach the present polidcai issues, therefore, as if they were 
developing in the old pre-war atmosphere of British officialism, 
would be foolish; and any opinion oficred exclusively from that 
Standpoint would be listened to with some natural impatience. 

There are other standpoints, however, which arc open to the 
cx^fhcial as well as to any student of the situation. India is 
essentially the product of her own history; and there are certain 
constants in the Indian character, in the social structure of India, 
which may be temporarily obscured, but are unlikely to be altered, 
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by waves of polidcaJ aspiration. In what manner it sceim prob¬ 
able that these will react to a new system of government is cer¬ 
tainly relevant at the moment, it is also a matter less for theoreti¬ 
cal speculation than for evidence by those who have had ample 
opportunities of watching those factors at work under other con¬ 
ditions, when India was her natural self and not acting a some¬ 
what self-conscious part on the world’s stage. What I am going 
to submit to you this afternoon, accordingly, will take a good 
deal for granted of which 1 have no very recent personal know¬ 
ledge, but will emphasize the possible bearing of certain charaC' 
teristics in Indian life and polity upon the proposals for a new 
COnsiitudon. 

PaOLONGSD CoNTROVESSV 

Anything in the nature of a dispassionate or philosophic study 
of the situadon is rendered difficult by the excitement which now 
surrounds it. That the interest of Englishmen should be sharply 
aroused in the future desdmes of India is all to the good, even 
at this eleventh hour. But quite unnecessary obstacles have been 
thrown in the way of any newcomer to the topic acquiring an 
interest which is intelligent and at all comprehensive. In the 
first place, the extravagances of the Indian extremists started a 
number of supcrfictal emotional currents in this country; the 
idea that India had suddenly become a great nadon struggling for 
freedom; the idea that our power in India had been so weakened 
that we had better abdicate before worse things befell us; the idea 
that we ought to reconquer India and exterminate sedidon. 
These currents might have been stayed by the only authoritative 
and systematic analysis of the problem which has yet been made 
—the Simon Commission’s Report—if that document had been 
given its proper place as a State Paper of the first magnitude. 
The Government of the day, however, for reasons which i am not 
here to examine, virtually shelved the Report. This, of course, did 
not prevent conscientious readers from digesting it: but the 
effect on the general public was to create an impression that the 
Simon Report bad in some way failed of its purpose, and was to 
be replaced by something more authentic. 
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Tlicu came the Roimd-Table Conferences, conducted—perhaps, 
in the circumstances unavoidably—as a series of dramatic inter¬ 
ludes with rhetorical fanfares rather than as a solemn inqulsidon 
into India’s preparedness for change, Public opinion got drawn 
insidiously away from the imparalleled complexity of the issues 
TO the pkturesqueness of their setting. 

Finally, we have the controversy now raging over the White 
Paper—almost as if, in some obscure way, the White Paper were 
an abstract dogma instead of a bundle of highly arguable proposi¬ 
tions. The result has been an amazing outcrop of intolerance in 
certain quarters. A document which calls for careful and detailed 
judicial study—and is now receiving such study at the hands of 
the Parliamentary Joint Committee—is in Imminent danger of 
being bandied about as a test of partisan loyalty. The threat has 
actually been used that differences of opinion regarding it may 
break up the Conservative party. On such a catastrophe there 
could be no worse an authority than a person like myself, who 
sits on the benches of a party which is regularly rent from head 
to foot by internal schism about twice a year, But, even with 
this handicap, 1 venture the suggestion that the break-up of India 
would be a catastrophe of a somewhat different order from a 
temporary dyarchy in one, even the largest, of our Parliamentary 
groups. If ever there was a time for the calm and non-partisan 
treatment of Indian affairs it is today- 

TiiE Case for Advance 

In what follows ! am asking you to consider the argument for 
enlarging India's political freedom, and then how we are to 
measure the proper degree of enlargement? If we find any such 
measure we can apply it to the proposals now before the Joint 
Committee, and then look into the justification for stopping short 
for a time, and how far short, of the goal of our promises. 

As a matter of law the case for revising the Constitution rests 
on section 41 of the Government of India Act, 1919, which pro¬ 
vided for an enquiry in 1929 into the “ development of representa¬ 
tive institutions,*’ etc,—the wording is well known to us all. 
Though much that is legitimate and much that is illegitimate has 
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been read into this section, it made no promise of further progress 
in or after 1929 towards self-government; and indeed there are 
commentators who would use it as a means for retracing the steps 
by which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford disturbed the 
pathetic contentment of the Indian masses fifteen years ago. 

Of all the criticisms of our Indian policy I have always found 
special difficulty in understanding the view that our troubles in 
recent years derive their origin from the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. Its authors—both, alas! now departed—^never troubled to 
answer the charge; and it would have been hard for any man who 
held responsible office in India during the war to shut his eyes to 
the urgency of some pronouncement as to the objective of our rule. 
Challenge was in the air alt around us: the old world was upside^ 
down, what was to be India’s place in the new one? Those of 
us who hoped to postpone an answer tiU after the war were finally 
shaken out of our ground by the Lucknow Pact of Christmas, 
1916, when the Hindu and Muslim leaders, after generations of 
aloofness, met on the common platform of a demand for reform. 
It was impossible to carry on as if those voices bad not been 
heard, as if India must wait indefinitely for her share in the new 
world-order for which w'c and she were fighting. Once the 
declaration was made that our objective is to lead India to self- 
gO'Vernmcnt—and could we have put our names to anything less ? 
--it followed, as certainly as the night the day, that a clear step 
forward should be taken. Whether that step had been what 
Parliament decided in 1919, or one of the many variants that were 
discussed, would probably have mattered little. The Montford 
scheme never got a fair chance, either from most of the Indian 
leaders or from several of our administrators; and it suffered 
from at least two inherent defects which were thrust into it 
against the advice of the then Government of India. It served 
its purpose, however, as a transitional measure, perhaps as well 
as any other intermezzo would have done; and there is no use in 
crying over spilt milk. The question now is whether, having 
had our decennial enquiry, we arc to go forward or to go back. 
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The Measvee of Co^peiution 

If India stood today exactly where she stood in 1917 the ajiswer 
would be in the words of the announccmcin jnadc by the Cabinet 
in that year, or in effect that the issxic would be determined by the 
degree of co-operation in reform which has been received from 
the Indian leaders. This criterion is being forcibly urged 3 S the 
rest which we ought now to apply to the demands for complete 
rcsponsibQity: and the implied argument is an argument which 
cannot be lightly gainsaid. A large section of the Indian leaders 
have shown no sense of responsibility whatc^xr for the good 
government of their country since 1919; why should mist be re¬ 
posed in them now? It is undeniable that the appeal by Parlia- 
mentj in the preamble of the Act of ^ 9 * 9 ' co-operation, met 
with a meagre and partial response; while a powerful section of 
Indian leaders dchrutely adopted a policy not of co-operation, but 
of wrecking. Would it then be expedient for Parliament to 
declare that, its conditions of 1919 having not been fulfilled, no 
further advance towards responsible government can be conceded? 

Out of that perfectly logical position we have, in my judgment, 
all but contracted ourselves. Co-operation or no ccK)peratit>n, we 
have never since 1917 treated India as being on trial. She par¬ 
ticipated in the peace treaties on the same footing as our self- 
governing Dominions, like them, she leads her own delegations 
to the League of Nations. Viceroys have negotiated with wreck¬ 
ing leaders as if they were spokesmen of responsible political 
parties. These arc in no sense criticisms; they arc objective facts 
which seem profoundly to modify the stipulation as to co-opera- 
tion. There are even stronger arguments behind in the Impos¬ 
sibility, as a practical matter of business, of maintaining the ftaius 
quo. The provincial auffiorities, whether official or non-ofHcial, 
arc nearly, if not altogether, unanimous in their desire to make an 
end of dyarchy. The Central Government is like a gallant steed 
with its forefeet hobbled. The whole machine is full of friction 
and displacements, and it is only just kept going at the moment 
by ordinances and by the lull of anticipation. Some radical 
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change has to come before the art of govertin^ent can reassert 
Itself. 

One other and sdll weightier consideration claims attention. 
By far the strongest^ the most consistent, and the best organized 
of the parries in India has refused to come into the scales and 
be weighed against our standards of capacity to govern. Few 
of us can have much sympathy with the Congress party or its 
methods; but what is to be done with them? Permanent sup¬ 
pression is not beyond our power, but there is the gravest risk 
that it would drive the trouble underground and intensify a type 
of anarchy with which in the past wc have been only too familiar 
and which we find it increasingly difficult to cope with. My 
own conviction — though I know how hotly this view is contested 
—my own unalterable conviction is that the Congress and its 
fanusies arc merely a fapde behind which a more subtle and 
enduring power is operating, which is in its very essence hostile to 
the whole theory of our democratic reforms. If that bostiUty is 
to be stemmed, if the roost efficient political force at present exist¬ 
ing in India is to be weaned from permanent obstruction, the 
status ^uo offers no solution. On the contrary two conclusions 
seem inevitable: first, that no constitution b going to work unless 
the advanced nationalists can be brought in to pull their weight 
with it and not against it; second, that there is no chance of secur¬ 
ing this unless they can in some way have responsibility forced 
upon them, for only thus will the sword which they arc always 
sharpening for us he turned against themselves. 

These, to my mind, are the converging reasons why we cannot 
go back, why, on the contrary, wc must unhesitatingly go for¬ 
ward. One can imagine an Indian proconsul of the old school 
boggling at them. His view, based on his own experience, would 
be that you have only to keep a stiff upper lip, put the leading 
malcontents under constraint, demonstrate that you can govern 
and mean to govern, and yon would soon find the mass of the 
people gratefully rallying round you and disowning the trouble¬ 
some agitatnrs. He is quite honest in his belief that this course 
would be the kindest to die people as a whole; and that, as it 
has been followed before, so it can be followed again. One can 
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only turn for an answer to the proconsuls of today: they arc 
unanimous that such hetok handling of the situation is impossible 
under present conditions, and that the government which tried 
it would share the fate of Mrs. Partington and her broom. I 
think we must take this as final. 

The Measure of Advance 

Now comes our second question. Assuming an advance to 
be necessary and mcvitablc, what is it to be? How arc we going 
to measure the proper degree of change? There are many of 
us, 1 am sure, who would fervently rejoice if it were possible 
to end our anxieties and our responsibilities at once, to imitate 
the generous confidence of Mr. CampbelhBanncrman when he 
put an end to representative government in the Transvaal; in 
short, to take India at her word and give her the Dominion status 
which has been so loudly demanded. That stark British selfish¬ 
ness is the only reason why we do not indulge in this fine, careless 
rapture is a commonplace with the extremists, and there are 
people in this country who seem to derive some pleasure from 
repeating it. It would be waste of time to discuss a pure parrot- 
cry, just as it would be sheer treachery to India to leave her to 
her own devices, at least until we have an unequivocal mandate 
from India herself in that sense. So for the moment, with your 
permission, I put aside the doctrine of abdication, the lament 
of a lost dominion. 

The answer to the question which I put just now seems implicit 
in the considerations which we have been arguing in favour of 
an advance. What is now imperatively wanted is that an adequate 
measure of direct responsibility be transferred to the Indian 
leaders. It must be: a clear-cut, casilyricfined responsibility, not 
open to confusion and mutual recrimination like the hybrid which 
dyarchy was sometimes allowed to become. It must be com¬ 
plete in Its sphere, so that any failure or any error or any success 
will be ascribed solely to the responsible administrator. It must 
be sufficiently wide to enable the outer world to see at a glance 
how it is operating. In other words, if dyarchy is to be xt aside 
it must be set aside completely. For these reasons I think that 
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wc can start with nothing short of what the Simon Commission 
advised—namely, the transfer of complete responsibility in the 
provincial sphere. 

In this country it (s not aJways understood how vast a held 
will thus be opened for Indian talent. Some wnters speak of it 
as if we were proposing the transfer of County Councils, in ignor* 
ance of the fact that the province may be as great in area as Italy, 
as full of people as tbe British Isles, and that it embraces the whole 
range of public business which touches the happiness of the people 
and the well-being of the State, save only those departments— 
defence, railways, and Customs—to which geographical limits 
cannot be put. It provides ample scope for the best brains in 
Indian public life for another couple of generations. 

Transfer of Law and Order 

Particularly is this true if the transfer citends to the control 
of the magistracy and the police. This question of law and order 
is, to my mind, the crux of the situation, and chiefly with refer¬ 
ence to it have I ventured to describe my paper as a middle view. 
Those who regard the transfer of the police to a minister's control 
as a dangerous experiroent deserve more consideration than it 
pleases certain sections of what I may call the White Paper party 
to accord to “ old colonels and retired civilians.” Many of them 
have more knowledge of the facts than our arm-chair reformers. 
To not a few of them there recur vivid memories of blood-stained 
lanes in some northern city, of hospitals packed with wounded 
and dying, of nameless atrocities committed in the sacred name 
of rival creeds, and of the pathetic entreaties for a British officer 
to quell the trouble and to do justice. There is no washy senti¬ 
ment about all this* There is equally no intention to affront the 
Indian reformer. There is only the conviction that at times of 
emergency, and especially in communal strife, the fear of want 
of support in the mind of the junior Indian official, and the 
social pressure upon those above him, will weaken the hands of 
those on whom will fall the grave duty of dealing prompdy and 
firmly, whenever and wherever it breaks out, with the chief evil 
in India’s civk life. 
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On the other hand, have those w'bo pooh-pooh the dangers of 
the proposal been quite honest with themselves or with us? The 
bitter hostility that has been manifested to the idea of conhiung 
the coming advance to provinda! autonomy seems to me to rest 
mainly upon two fears. To one of them 1 shall return later; 
the other is undoubtedly the fear that if Parliament is cajoled 
into stopping at provincial autonomy for the present it may hesi¬ 
tate to include the police in the transfer. “ Shout loudly enough,” 
seem to be the tactics, “that provincial autonomy is inadequate 
and there will be less risk of our losing part of it.” Quite conceiv¬ 
ably this apprehension has been sharpened by the halting line of 
argument—you will remember how it stumbles—by which the 
Simon Commission supported their recommendation for the trans¬ 
fer of law and order. 

The Choice 

When we disentangle ourselves from the secondary issues which 
surround this vital question 1 feel that we have to face the choice 
between a grave present danger on the one hand and on the other 
a measure of transferred responsibility which will fail of all the 
purposes for which we arc granting it. I feel that to hand over 
the government of a province to ministers without at the same 
rimr giving them the means of making government effective is 
to lay up a certain cause of future trouble. Suppose that, in one 
of their departments, ministers dedde on a policy which occa¬ 
sionally requires the support of the police; and suppose that the 
independent authority controlling the police considers this par¬ 
ticular policy so utterly wrong that he refuses to allow the police to 
enforce it; how can the administradon in such circumstances hold 
together? Or suppose that the authority controlling the police 
docs, in spite of his own views, use his force to carry out a policy 
which turns out to be wrong and oppressive, popular feeling— 
and, mind you, popular opinion is all-impoitant in a system of 
responsible government—will fasten on the police as the wrong¬ 
doers and not on the minister who is rightfully accountable. 

No, I see all the dangers, and I foresee errors and suffering; 
but I am convinced that the quickest way and the only sure way 
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of checking error and cnrtailmg sutfcriog is to give cninisters 
control of, and the unmistakable responsibility for, the agency 
of force which, however unseen and however unused, must lie 
behind the departmental policies with which you arc entrusting 
them. In actual fact (speaking for Northern India), I am often 
inclined to rhmk that in the administradon of land revenue and 
irrigation in pardculai there arc quite as many opportunities for 
causing distress and injusdee, although it may be with die best 
intendons in the world, as there arc in the employment of the 
police. My view, therefore, is that on all grounds, and in spite 
of the grave risks involved, law and order must go to ministers 
along with the rest of the provincial administration. 

The Centre and the Provinces 

A minute ago I referred to another hidden fear as swaying the 
minds of those who angrily oppose our stopping short for the 
moment at provincial aumnotny. What I had in mind was the 
apprehension, the very jusdiiablc apprehension, that the Central 
Government, in its general powers of supervision, will neutralize 
some of the independence which we mean to asagn to the 
provinces. One besetting sin of our Bridsh bureaucracy has 
always been its flirtation with uniformity. Never in the whole 
story of our administradon, except, perhaps, in the unfortunate 
instance of the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, have we allowed 
individual provinces to develop their own lives in their own way. 
The whole structure of our system, it is true, was incompariblc 
with enterprise of that type; and the result was that the Central 
Government acquired a habit of mtcrvcndonwhlch, if challenged, 
was always defensible on the ground of the uidmate responsi¬ 
bility of the Governor-General for the acts of all his subordinates. 
The new Constitution will turn over a completely new page; 
and if there is one lesson which has to be burned in upon the 
Central Government of the future, whatever that government 
may be, it i$ that It must keep its hands off the autonomous 
provinces. 

Suppose that in one province, pervaded by a pardcular theory 
of Hindu life, the Legislature were to enact that every Hindu 
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must be married, if at all, before reaching the age of twelve. 
Suppose that, at the same tirae, in an adjacent province with 
a different view of its social dudes, the Legislature were to 
enact that no Hindu marriage may take place until both the 
parties arc of the age of fifteen. Can you imagine Simla accepting 
such a situation? Unless there is a change of heart (to use the 
jargon of the day) Simla will still endeavour to interfere; but my 
is that the change of heart must come, and that the 
Central Government must be most definitely deterred from inter¬ 
vening, unless there is the clearest case for the enforcement of a 
safeguard, with the spontaneous development of the different 
provinces. Should this duty be made perfectly clear, and should 
law and order be definitely assigned to ministers, I venture to 
hope that some of the opposition to resting at the moment on 
provincial autonomy would disappear. To express such a hope, 
however, let me say at once, is not the same thing as advocating 
that Our coming stage of advance should stop at provincial inde¬ 
pendence. It is rather a hope, and an appeal to the good sense 
of Indian leadership, that provincial autonomy should be accepted 
and honourably worked during the interval that must elapse 
before a Federal Government gets into commission at the Centre. 
There is no shutting one's eyes to the fact that this interval must 
be considerable, 

Fedesution 

About federation itself as an ideal there is no particular novelty, 
I remember it being discussed one evening in November, 1917, 
at a banquet which the Princes gave in Delhi to celebrate the 
admission of India into the War Cabinet of the previous spring. 
Even if it sounds egotistical, might I quote from a newspaper 
report a speech which 1 made that evening, because it preserves 
ihc impression left upon those of us who had been discussing 
the general outlook with representatives of the self-governing 
Dominions a few months before. From the general outlook of 
the Empire we had come to talk about the part to be played 
by India and the necessity for a closer union between British 
India and the States. We had been anticipating that the growth 
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of iotcmadoiial obllgadons would facilitate that umon, and from 
that point I went on to say this i 

*' When union comes India will be an empire within an empire. Its 
three hundred miilioiu ^vill probably be the cidaem of a federation of 
States based upon race or langtuge or historic tradibon, souk ruled over by 
Princes bearing Your Highnesses' nnmw, others by the chosen of the people 
themselves, but all cemented by a common love for India and a cotnnion 
devotion to the Bribsh Crown.'’ 

Nobody thought of this ideal a& Lmmediato. That evening in 
November, 1917, wc were talking about it as if none of us at the 
table would live to see it. Sir John Simon and his colleagues took 
much the same view. Lord Irwin and his colleagues, in their 
dispatch on the subject, were almost equally cautious. It Is only 
in the last three years that wc have suddenly been asked to think 
of federation as a thing that might grow up in the night and 
face us as a iait accompli any morning. There has been almost 
a conspiracy of silence regarding its difHculticsi yet no one who 
has really studied them can fail to appreciate their magnitude, 
“The course of history during the last one hundred and fifty 
years,” write the Davidson Committee, has brought into exist¬ 
ence an intricate network of relationships between the States and 
British India, the unravelling and readjustment of which must 
be accomplished before any advance can be made.” As that 
Committee made manifest, the financial complexity alone is 
appalling. It is fully matched by the poUdcai artistry involved 
in inducing the Princes to forgo, in varying degrees, thdr 
cherished sovereignty, and then in defining how far the British 
provinces will go in accepting dictanon from a federal power 
in which the Princes participate, or, looked at from the reverse of 
the shield, how far the Princes will agree to accept dictation from 
a federal power in which the democratic provinces arc partners. 

It b far from the wbh of any of us to magnify these difficulties. 
Indeed, it will only be when they are removed that India will 
be able to have a Central Government suitable to her national 
dignity. For obviously there is no Central Governmental struc¬ 
ture except a federation which is possible in a self-governing 
India. And when the structure is ready mu' position must be 
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pfofoiin<lly modified. Or to put it differently, unless our control 
is modified we cannot have federation, for it is impossible to 
expect die Princes to surrender so\'crclgn powers both to us and 
to the federal authority. Whether we liked it or not, therefore, 
I diink we must agree with the logic of Lord Reading s reasoning 
when he turned the scales at the Round-Table Conference by 
his pronouncement that federation ipso facto entails the grant of 
responsibility to the central authonty. Some such sort of transfer 
of power to the CenC'ai Government as the White Paper con¬ 
templates would thus appear to be inevitable, and there is no 
reason why we should not indicate it in the new Constitution as 
the next stage. There is, indeed, every reason why we should 
push on the preparations for it with all practicable speed. 

The Feoebal Structure 

What needs emphasizing, however, is that with the best will 
in the world the federal structure will rise but slowly. Incident¬ 
ally it seems highly questionable, on purely practical grounds, 
whether the structure should be counted as fit for tenancy until 
a considerably larger ratio than ooc-half of the States arc ready 
to occupy it. Be that as it may, each prospective occupant has 
to have a pretty elaborate tenancy agreement negotiated with 
him , and it is only when he sees this in draft that he will realize 
what he is undertaking and what he is sacrificing. It calls for 
neither cynicism nor hostility to the ideal to convince the ordinary 
man familiar with Indian methods and suspicions that these pre^ 
liminaries will be a lengthy process. If that is true, then two 
considerations emerge: first, that while the preparations are run¬ 
ning their course some interregna! power will have to occupy 
the Central Government; and, second, that on this vital question 
the White Paper Is virtually dumb- In a short concluding para¬ 
graph it raenrions the possibility of “ transitory provisions,*' which 
would leave the executive of the Central Government “ in sub¬ 
stantially the same position as that occupied by the Governor- 
General in Council under the existing Act,” Any more lugu¬ 
brious prospect it would be difficult to imagine; and surely one 
of the most urgent tasks of the loint Committee will be to devise 
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a fcirm of Central Govcriuncnt which can maiotain our standards 
of good adRiinistrauon until provincial autonotny is safely 
bunched on the one hand and a sure foundation laid for federa¬ 
tion on the ocher. The present form of Central Government 
would be powerless to do either. 

Safeguards 

Time will not admit of much discussion on what many regard 
as the most critica] feature In the White Paper, the soealied safe- 
guards. In regard to these, it is extremely dlScult to take a 
middle view. On the face of them they are sensible, normal pre¬ 
cautions which a country, seasoned in the risks and vicissitudes 
of democratic government, might reasonably ask a country to 
accept which is, for the first time and with very little experience, 
plunging into those risks. If they are accepted as a normal part 
of the Constitution, applied only when necessary and with 
ordinary common sense, and rcct^nizcd as part of the roudne 
of government, then their value, both educative and prophylactic, 
would be incalculable. If, on the other hand, the cry goes up 
that safeguards arc an insult to Indian statesmanship and a vicious 
refusal to implement our promises, and if the cry is followed by 
a determined policy (as the Congress party announce that it will 
be) of making safeguards unworkable, then neither the safeguards 
in the White Paper nor anything else that human wit can devise 
in their pbee will be worth the paper they arc printed on. 

The Governor-General, with the Army at his back and some 
nucleus of skilled advice at his elbow, might be able to get his 
intervention respected for a time. But look at the position of a 
Governor of a province. He will not always, if we may judge 
by some appointments that have been made, be of the strongest 
and most intelligent type which England can spare. He will 
very often have no experience whatever of Indian conditions. 
He will be very isolated in any disagreement with hb ministers. 
The prospect of hb being able to detect the origins of such a 
disagreement, when they first occur, is remote; the prospect of 
his being able to enforce hb view, when the disagreement comes 
to a head, is uncertain. Rarely, if ev’cr, will he be in the for* 
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tunatc position of being able to take his stand heroically on some 
broad principle regarding which the world at large must be with 
him. It will be the slow, insidious iindermioing of a prindple 
which will be his danger, for he may not have his eyes opened 
to it undl a situation has been reached where he can quite easily 
be made to appear in the wrong if he tries to assert hiniself. 
Even, however, if he is lucky enough to be able to choose his own 
ground for the disagreement, things may be made very difficult 
for him. Ministers may resign; the Legislature may refuse to 
function; agitation may rage; Government House be boycotted, 
and so on, A dissolution and a General Election may do him 
more harm than good, for he cannot go into the constituencies 
single-handed and defend his action against the attacks upon it 
with which they will be saturated. Those of us who have some 
experience of how a conflict of this type develops will agree that 
one of the most anxious tasks before the Joint Committee Is how 
safeguards are wisely to be made efficacious. Unless this is 
secured I fear that they will gravely disappoint those who pin 
their faith upon them as a senous element in the Constitution. 

There are other features in the White Paper about which a 
middle view is permissible. Finance, unhappily, is not one of 
them; because, struggle the exchequer as it may, I sec no possi¬ 
bility of its being equal to these costly changes and at the same 
tim e to the programmes of social reform which will be expected 
of the new regime. Nor Is it easy to take a middle view about 
the methods of election, or of the impracticable idmlism of the 
franchise proposals. All these, however, are problems which the 
new administrators must tackle for themselves, and dicy provide 
not the least of the good reasons for giving the necessary powers 
without delay. When these powers are complete is it too much 
to hope that the chief problem connected with the White Paper 
will solve itself—the problem of the relation between Britain 
and India? India complains that she has had to suffer in the 
past from Bridsh ill-manners, insularity, arrogance. There is 
truth in the complaint, though these arc not the only gifts that 
Britain has brought to India. But there is another side to the 
shield. We have had to complain of Indians suspicion and con- 
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dnuous charges of bad faith, [f she would allow herself to 
believe, as we believe and know, that the promises of 1917 were 
promises which will be redeemed to the letter, and that when we 
put the brake on senriment and enthusiasm we have good and 
perfectly unselfish reasons for doing so; if she would believe this, 
then the new Constitution might make a happy start. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MC£TiNc of ilic Association ivas hdd at the OuEttHi HaII, WestmiiutCTj^ 
S.W, 1, OD Tuesday, July 1933^ when a pper wm read by the Right Hoh. 
Lord Meston, on '"The White Paper : A Middle View” The 

Right Hon, Viscount Goseben, o.c.s.i., u.c.i.s^p, c^o.e.^ was Ln the chniTi and 
the following ladies and grndernen, amongst others^ were preseni: 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamingtonj c;,c.M.c.* Str John Kttr, 

x.c.s.Lj Sir William Ovens Clark^ Sir James MacKcnna, c-i.e.^ Sir 

Prabhashankar Paitanf, il.c.i.e.. Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 
C.B.E., M.v.o,r Stf Hassan Suhrawardy, ll.di* h.p,, F.X.C.S., 

n.F.Ei.p Sir Montagu Webb^ c.Ltr^ c.s.E.p Sir Henry Wheeler^ k.c.ShI.j ]c..c.t.£.^ 
Sir Ernese Hotson, E.c.s.r., o.b.i,, Sk fames Donald, tt.E.. Sir Ness 
Wadia, i.B.E., Sir Henry Sharp, c,s.l, c.i.e,, Sir Robert Gillan, 

E.CLB.jr, Sir Alfred Watson, Sir Hugh McPherson, jc.c.i.l^ c,s,i_, Sir Henry 
Lawrenccp k,c^.i.. Sir X Vijayaraghavadiaryai it.i.E., die Chief Saheb of 
Phalran, the Thakore of Amt^^ Lady Scott Moocrieff, Lady Bennett, Lady 
Abbas Ali Baig, Lady Cunynghame^ Mr. F, G. Pratt, t.s4.p Mr. H. M. R. 
Hopkins, cj.t.. Dr. M. B. Cameron, art., and Mrs. Cameron, Mr, J. R- 
Martin, an., Sardar M. V. Kibe, Swami B. H. Bon, Mr. Y. G. Thombaie, 
Mr, M. K. Acharya^ Miss Cornelia Sorabji, Mr. R. K. Ranadive, 

Mr. A. Sabonadiere^ Miss Price, Mr. G. H. Ortnerod. Mr.R.H.Hood, ti-n-, 
Mr* H, R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. T. A. H* Way, Mr. L Sladcfip Mr. J. B. HaJl, 
Pandit Shyam Shankar, Mr, J^ M. K. Maekenzicp Mr* John Ro^, i-s,o.^ and 
Mrs. Ross, Mr. F, h P- Richter, Colond W, G. Hamilton^ Justice and Mrs. 
Mirza A. A. Khan, hfr» K. C. Roy Chowdhuryi Rev. E. S. Carr, Mr* L, G 
Lai, Mr^ L M. Deshpandc, Pandit Namk Chand, Kfr, Kenneth Q Keymer, 
Miss E. L. Curtcis, Mr, C. T. Stack, Mr, W. S. Lane, Mr, A. Chavau, 
Mr. M. G, Moodatiar, Mr. and Mrs, W* F. Wciibrookj^ Mr. B. K. Slnlia, 
Mrs. Robertir Mr- H. K* Sadler^ Miss C. Kh Cununlng, Miss E* Coleman, 
Mr. Hanog, Mr* O. W. Watkins, Major G. W. Gilberrson, Mr* R. C* 
Gupta, Mr. O. C. G- Hayter, Miss L. Soeabjh Mr. S. A. Ghaiar, Mr. E, hL 
Richards, Miss Gray, Captain W. D. WoeUwarth, m.c., Mr. Paul Stewart, 
Mr. Jchangiani, Mr. and Mrs. N, 6* Bonadetp Mias V. H- Jones, hfr. Philip 
Ccxjpcr, Miss L. A, Cox, Mr. T. Cookot Mr* G. R. Corbett, Miss Hanson, 
Mrs^ B. Dobson, Miss D- H. Watts, Mrs. Bery, Mr. A. G. R. Hicko, Mia 
U. M. Peek, Dr. and Mrs. Shahani, Professor }. E* G* de Montmoreneyp 
Mr. A. G. Pawar, hfr, R, HennJkcr-Heaton^ and Mr. F. H. Brown, ai.E., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The CiuiutAN said: The signal services which Lord Mesion has rendered 
in variotis capcides to India wjllj 1 am sure, enhance for U3 the interest of 
his address. Those sexviccA are la well known co a gathering tike 1 see here 
today that [ am sure Lord Meston wiU need no further intr^uedon. 

{The Paper was then read) 

The CiiAiauAN: We have iJsteued to a most able and clear statement of 
his views by Lord Meston^ and one which I am sure has held our attenddu. 

vot- auix. a q 
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I think yw wilJ agree ftitK me diat the address tKc cartful cocuidcra- 

doD A^hicli Lord Mtstcu must have gi^'cn to the dcoila uf the White Paper 
before arriving at the conditdops which he faai lubmined to tu txxLay. 1 am 
Very glad chat ifi that address Lord Me^tori Lud sUtss upoa ooc or two 
fnarttfs of principle:^ which I think we are sofutUmcs apt to ovciloot in 
discussiom OD the While Paper, 

He began by referring tn the great change which has taken place in IndLa 
since die war. About thli, of courtc, I realise that there may be coosidCTablc 
differcoecs of opiniocL It muse be difficult for those who lived in and served 
India before the war to realize how gready and how rapidly India and 
Indian views have changed since then. Those of m who have been out in 
India since the war, as Lord Mefton rays* only for a sbtjrt dm^ and even 
those perhaps who did not know a pre-war India, can bear testimony to 
this change. For mysdf I am convinced that the spirit of National lim i*, 
tn Lord Meston^s own words^ spreading and becondng a reaHtyi** and 
must be reckoned with. We must accept that as a starting-point in con¬ 
sidering future reforms. Lord Meston went ou to speak of the prolonged 
controversy which has cakcti place^ and which is now raging over the 
White Paper.'^ On this [ would only plead diat a calm and sober examina- 
don of the work of the ParLiamentary Joint Committee in the country at 
large may not be hampered or interfered with by allowing diis great profalem 
to enter into the arena of any party politics. (Applause.) That would be a 
disaster for India and ihU country alike. 

As regards the case for advance, it is not possible for me in the few 
minutes E will allow myself id deal with this at length- But those of us 
who went out to India after the Reforms and were called upon 10 take any 
part in the Government of India srson recoginzed that the exktitig form of 
Government could only be—as indbed it w'as imended to be—transitional, 
and that it was failing in its object of teaching tesponsibiliiy, and indeed 
rather encouraging irTespoosibility* even in the places where tt was working 
well. We in Madras as far back as 1914 advoca^ hill provindal autonomy! 
including the transfer of law and order^— tx.p the control of the poltce. 

We felt that to transfer the other subjects in order to teach responsihilityj 
and yet to withhold that one which is the tneaiu of making government 
effective, would not achieve the object we had in view, PersDiially, 1 bdievc 
there is anochrr reason for handing over the police^ and that u this.^ The 
police arc the guardians of law and order in the provinces.. They are the 
protectors of all classes. But if you are to transfer oil the other poftfollos, 
but to retab this, 1 believe that dicy would not be regarded as they should 
be, as a public body, but they would be regarded as guardians of British 
bcerestsp which would impair their utility and place both the officefs and 
men often in an invidious position. ((Applause.) 

In Madras, as 1 dare say many of you know, since the Reforms w’tre 
btFoduced in the portfolio of Jaw and order has bern in the hands of 
an Indian member of the Executive CoundL I admic that he was a member 
of Counril and not a Minister^ and that there Is a difference between thcnip 
but many of the arguments against the transfer which might apply to one 
might also apply to the other. 1 would like here to bear tcsdmofiy to the 
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eflKieacy aod JojraJty with which the acfminiitnidon of the polks during 
dwe yean iia* been carried oul (Appbiue.) 

r ^grtc with Lord Mention In ihc expressioa of hLs hopes that wheo full 
auiofwny is given co the provinces, it will be so in deed and m foct, and 
that the provLoces will be allowed to develop their own hiturc on their own 
lines, ocept^ of course, in such cases where there is a dear case for ihc 
apphcaiioti of safeguards. I bdieve that under such a systerci the provinces 
would not only increase tu importaiKe,. but wouJd greatly develop their own 
seme of responsibility^ 

I mcodoued the word safeguard,*" and, like Lord Meston* I recognize 
that this is one of the most important quesdoris in couucctioa widi the 
Paper* But t diink we must rememh^ that safeguards have been a 
part of the CorutitutiDnt that they have been used by Vjcaoya and by 
Governors—I have used one of them mysdf—and that they have been 
rccogEuzed by the people. SdUf this is one of those quesdoos before the 
Joint Committee which we ate most aiydotis should be given a full con¬ 
sideration* I hope and bdieve that they can be made rtaRy e&cdve. 

I am sure we were aJI very interested in hcariug the words which Lord 
Mcsion Used of Fedcratkui in. i^iy ar^d of ihctr prophecy for the future. 
(Applause.) No one, even in die last few years, could have foreseen the 
swifmess with which dus question has come before us for dheusdon and 
settlemcuL I must not delay you this afternoon by speaking about Federa- 
non, ^ond saying that f agree with much that Lord Meston. has said 
The vital question, of course, is finance, and t have nor sufficient knowledge 
of the figures to speak about this. But I am sure we aU await their put^fca^ 
tion with very considerable ameiety. 

May I just say, lo conclusion, this. It is sometimes sold by way 
enddsin of those of oi who have been India for a short time and have 
advocated considerable advances in the Coostimtion that we are visionaries* 
If by visionaries is meant men who allow their imaginatiofi to mn away 
with them and who live in the clouds, I would reply that no one taking a 
part in the Government of Lidia, large or small, and daily called upoo to 
face the problems of adnunistradon and deal with the foctf of everyday life 
could bag rmnain a vtsionaryj the tnatcrialjsm of life would be too much 
for him. (Applause.) But if by visionaries are meant those who have tad 
some vkion of a future Consdtudon, and have refused by conviction to 
adopt a negauve pdtey and to stand still where they arc, but who prefer in 
face the future rather than the past, then ( have pa objectioa to die 
word. 

To the principles of the White Papcft I believe at the present moment 
there is no alternariv^ erctpl, of course, such amendments os may be incn> 
duetd by the foint Parliamentary Committee. I bdieve that, iu view of the 
■pirit of India, such principles will be adopted os inevitable. And I bdieve 
that to delay now would be to olictiati:! the sympathy and help of thcae 
Indians who have steadily supported us, would be to wimess ihc deterioradou 
of pubbe life during the interval, and would be to hand over a machinery^ 
when the time comes, wbw effidcncy will have run down during the time 
of waidng. (Applause.) 
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Sir PiAmti4WAtrtAii Pattahi ^ I have to make one or two ^onditioiii before 
1 speak, and the most important contlitioii is a request to Brown^, the 
Hon^ Secretary^ who has made thii Aisociation a great success^ as we all 
knowj to observe that while I am prqiartd to say a few words licre» 1 hope 
he will relieve me ftom the jieccaaLty of having to correct what 1 say^ The 
second coodJodn is that, bciog a member of the Indian delegation whkh 
is cooiidcrlog this great issue in atsociadoo with the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee, 1 cannot disclose anything about our proceedings. Therefore 
any views that 1 may have to express today will be persotiaL They will 
also be in the mutual interest of ihc two countric^i in the good association 
of which I have all my life beliewd, and in which I idll believe. 

I have been an official all my life, I have not been used to platform 
speaking. Therefore as an old mao, tuned in office and used to files, 1 will 
not go much further than my experiences. And ihode who may fed that in 
spite of official experience this old man has been influenced by forces that 
arc operating in India will also> 1 hope^ excuse me when 1 say that mant 
while he lives, grows daily by new exper iencca that he gathers. Lord Meston 
] have had the privilege of knowing for several years, and what ( have 
always valued is this: that wherever we have met we have spoken frankly 
and I have never had the fear of being misunderstood^ When 1 read today s 
able paper I felt that it was only meant to giant provincial autonewny and 
nothing runber; but his lordship has made it quite dear that the lecturer 
bdteves in the tvcnmal Federation o£ India. That being the only right 
solution^ there is going to be a continued IrLcndsfaip bcweco the East and 
the West 1 should have said contioued fricodship between India and 
England, but I have purposely said between East and Wcii^ because I know 
that a satisfied India is a satisfled East. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee is now sitting on this great question- 
Thc members of the Committee arc all of them experienced men on such 
questtoiu. There are cx-Viccioys, cx-GovemorSj administratars of the 
preseni and the past, people who have worked on committees to enquire 
into Indian queitioni. Whatever decision they come to as a result of the 
coaTerepces^ exam i nations and cross-examinations that arc being bcldj it will 
be acceptable to Farlianiciii and, I fondly hope, to India also. 

It is not posable to get everything at onee* but whatever is given should 
be usedj and we should not start a tug-of-war the next day. This is what 
happened in Bengal in 1919 and onwards. It happened because of one or 
two drawbacks in the scheme; because of that the whole thing failed. Mr. 
Montagu was a great statesman. He saw that by transferring a number of 
departmenti today^ if the IndLan Ministdrs worked their departments well 
and to the satisfaction of the transfererSt then gradually and automatically 
under that Very scheme other departments would be transferred, and 
eventually there would be no dcpartmcai In the province which would 
remain iintransferred. So* gradualJyp the proviiKcs would have complete 
autonomy. 

That was a gr^t scheme, but it failed. 1 will toll you why it failed: they 
were reasons I placed before Mr. Montagu unofficially at the dme. Tbese arc 
two points which are idll being insisted upon in the new scheme, and they 
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arc (i) rociiiry in the event of a bteakdowOf and (n) the protcctiDo of die 
Services, 

Nowp right d£ re-entry il a thing fails is aa Lnduceirieat to bring about 
a breakdown^ and \i has happened like diat, as in a quiet way Lord Mciton 
in his g;rcat speech said il nughn Dyarchy haj failedp probably because the 
Ministers would not work and perhaps txcaiiie some of the adminisEran>rs 
would not let them work it He is right. He has said it after ten or 
fifcccD ycars^ absence. 1 have been in that country undJ yesterdayi and I 
know because I have the advantage of mcedng Governors, Viceroys, Mgm* 
bers of CounciJ, and they have not kept it a secret from me. They were 
talking to me, and I id them, quite frankly: ** Oh, this may not succeed^ 
and when it breaks down we shall re-enter^ We shall go in agairu^’ I 
always used to say, Never believe that democracy fails. The system may 
fail, but democracy will go along forward and forward; and therefore those 
who believe that a breakdown will give us a rhan/-f are making a great 
mistake/^ I am afraid that any coasdrudon, setting forth that in the event 
of a breakdown we shall re-enter, is always in danger. There is the danger 
that die two sides will always remain separate—the one trying tn make a 
breakdown, the other avoiding iL 

India should not break promises made to servants whom the administra¬ 
tors brought tn for their own interests^ In this way both cffidcocy and 
disdplinc may be aifected. A great fcatiirc of the British Empire is 
cffidcncy of the Services, but greater than that is the idea of obedience to 
the superior, whoever he is, without dUtmetion of class, or creed* or race. 
The first oondidoti of the new Refomu Is that India shotild remain widiin 
die Empire. The other safeguards required arc protection from outside 
aggression, the cdicicncy of the pdicet and the upholding of law and order. 
I hope I have not said anything that is not in the interests of both our 
couDtries. (Applause.) 

Mr. M. K. AcHAitA, after making an invocadoa m Sanskrit, said: Allow 
me to thank you all on behalf of 170,000*000 of His Majesty's subjects in 
India for the great iDteresi your Assodadon takes in their affahs. You 
do so at a time when not a few hard problems of your own—Enamdal, 
economic, commercial* industrial—are weighing heavily upon your minds. 
That your statesmen are now giving so much dme and attcntiDn to India is 
ample proof of their gcrndwil) and of their earnest desire to do the best they 
can for India. E oBer to them my ukhc grateful thanks; hut may 1 in all 
humility venture to add that good in^ndotu alone will not suffice. 
Knowledge, deep knowledge* deeper than what evddeiidy has been available 
to the promoters of the White Paper* is necessary, especially in dealing with 
a huge country like India* which teems with countless diversities—physical* 
dimadc* racial* communal, social, cconomk* rdigious^ and Itnguisdc- 

If any of you go to India and take to India any pet theories of your own^ 
you will easily End evidence to support those theories. You may, for 
instance, say that India is a land of colossal ignorance and superstitiDn. 
But if you will probe deep you will marvel how the most illiterate pcaianC 
in India grasps almost tnruidvdy the supreme truth of the God in man 
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aod Gcxl in all that perhaps mml IcarArd Aoaoft of dlvinic^ la other lands 
cannot compfchend. Or, again, you toay «y that Dowberc dsc in the 
world arc women such hopeless victims &l men's tyranny as in India. But 
here, too^ if you probe deep, you will find that whereas in other lands per¬ 
haps women are only respected, in India they are worshipped—worshipped 
verily as incarnaudns of divinity; that nowhere in the world is the saaedty 
of motherhood honoured more. 

Likewise, while some of you may be shocked at the cocididon of the 
Depressed Classes, and believe that it is due to the agdong tyranny of the 
higher casta, as cvjdendy some soealled friends of Indiahere seem to 
believe, more faithful investigators will marvel bow it is that in the holiest 
shrines of the rasce Hindus are kept and worshipped the images of saints, 
some of whom were born among the lowliest ol Untouchables, a fact that 
evcD Mr. Gandhi does not seem to understand. 

Yes, India is a land of baffling diversities, which even those who, like your 
lordship or like the learned lecturer of diis afteracon, have spent many 
years among her peoples may find hard to explain. For throng the ages 
India has stood^ and divinely until the end of time India will stand, for the 
supreme law of unity in and through divcxdty. 

India and England together must explore and discovix the key to true 
Swara). It is going to be the privilege of Lado-Britannia lo discover the key. 
And ^f-government for IndU^ wb^her through the very imperfect White 
Paper scl^c or any better scheme, is afta all only a preliminary step 
towards t h»s juint mission of Indo-Britannia. Again I thank you all for 
the great interest you arc cvincLDg in the problems of my country^ God 
bless yon all for ii- 

Sir Hjmkii S«iiarcwAnv: I do not belong to the profession who are adept 
in the art of speaking, a lawyer^ but t uke the liberty of speaking this 
afternoon, impromptu, and I hope you will kindly forgive me my defects 
and omlssions^ 

I have been in charge of young men m the biggest University numcncally 
in the Brifish Empire. 1 found there that Hindus and Muslims having 
drunk out of the same fountain of knowledge (the young Hindus and the 
young MuElim boys) are growing up in, friendship and harmony, and the 
future units of the nadoo of India arc inspired by the spirit nf Nadonalisinj 
which is growingp as Lord Goschen said^ 

It is not very true that the Hindu commuziidcs are the only ones crying 
for reforms* The Muslims abo want reforms^ They are as sincere and 
as strong in their demand for going forward as any other educated class or 
unit in India, large or small. They feel that India should be given some 
sort of a standing which will take away the great sdgma of subordinationt 
which they feel acutely when they come into European countries or come 
in contact with other people, maybe the hidi. That is a growing feeling 
and demand fram all classes of people in India* 

As regards the White Paper it is there. It has been read by the people 
of India of all classes for whatever it ii worth, good, bad, or indifierent. 
They know that cenab things were promised to us. If you do not give 
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them you ivjlJ create disappointment, and strengthen the handji of those 
very people in IndU who are our wont enemies^ the encmici of bw and 
order, without whLeh no country has pogressed or can progress. If wc 
want goodwill in India, if wc want happy trade fcbdofis between ihc Bdtish 
countries to be reestablished, gtxKlwtil must be r&tcHred and as qukldy as 
possible without party politics coming in berween* 

As youj lordship painted out* there are normal and sensible safeguards. 
Those safeguards may never came into operation at aU. There is the Indian 
Penal Code against robbers and murdcferi and thieves. It does not come 
into operadon except on those people who commit those oHences. The 
Indians will work the Reforms sa well that it wiU not be necessary to bring 
in the safeguards^ but those who say thm must be safeguards should realize 
chat they are cflecdvc safe^ards, which to my mind—I may be very wrong 
—will make responsibiUty at the centre oomrc in in ten or fifteen years. 
There is your Reserve Bank, That mmi come into being and function, and 
the trade rdadotu must be lo established that our finandal scibilicy should 
be restored- Those two safeguards will take fifteen years or more, Let 
good trade relatioEts be established^ and let your people have their careers 
in India. If the Indian people have a bad feding against British products 
and British rebtionship^ that Is really a definite menace that ought not to 
be trifled with. 

As regards the transfcreace of law and order, it was very lefresbing to hear 
what Lord Meston said. Why should they not be tramferred? If you do 
not trust people^ the feeling of injustice and grievance will remaim Bui 
there Is another gain^ You transfer law and order to an Indian Minister,. 
If he is io foolish aj not to consult his other colleagues, if he docs not work 
with his Governor^ he and the party that be represents would be the people 
who would get all the attacks and all the Ddium and nm the Bridsh 
Government or chc British member of the Executive Council in charge of 
law and order. That h an advantage to be taken into account. The 
British people know that it is by working a thing that wc learn. Trust us* 
Give Us law and order and see what we can do. 

I thank Lord M^ton very much and support hb scheme. We in Bengal 
felt wc had a grievance against him in respect to the Meston FinaneLal 
Settlement, but 1 am very glad! that his award was so just and so fair that 
it will be remembered as a popular measure* 

Mr. TNOUbAXB ; The question of the future CdostitutiDa of India involves 
the destin i es of nearly onc-lifth of die entire humanity of the world, and 
deeply concerns the mighty British Empire. Lord MestoOp who, if I may 
say was a most distinguiihed ornament of the Indian Civil Service, has 
treated his subject with a dignity worthy of the exalted rank he holds, and 
of the great duties he pcifomicd in Indian 

Coming from an Indian Sxaie, I find myself interested in that port of his 
lordship's paper in which he deals with Federation, and I will coniine to 
it die few remarks that suggest themselves to me on the topic. His lordship 
recognizes that Fedcratim with responsibdity at the centre is rnevitablct 
but be would have it indicated in the new cofisfitudon as the next stage. 
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^chough be would hjvc picpdradons [iiisbed on for it widi all prafdcabic 
jpecd. If tfaia incaru that the reforms arc to br introduced apart from 
Fcdcrauofl and rcsponsibiltr^r at die centre, the profpect^ 1 fcarp h gloomy. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the gmeds and necessity few Federation. 
1 will only refer to the facts, which have been often pointed out«. that the 
States arc closely identified with numerous branches of All-Indja aetivittci; 
that Ali-lndia services of public utility function in the territory of the 
States as well as in British India ‘ that much India caxatloo is of All-India 
incidence; and that, nevertheless, deebiom aBeeting India ns a whole have 
been reached by the Governtnent of India without the viewj of the States 
being taken into account, and often without irven reference to them, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that they are vitally affected by them. 

The problem b to ascertain and give weight to the views and to co-ordinate 
the interests of the different polidcal units of India^ For thU no better 
means has been suggested than the All-India Federation. There are at 
present three partners in the Govenunent of India—^nanidyi Great Britain^ 
British India^ and the Indian States. As has been so wcO pnt^ the old 
ardcLes of associadon between them have become out of date. The federal 
bond has been, by commoa consent, acknowledged to be the most satisfactory 
one by which tQ replace the cxisdng form of union, and it would be a great 
misfortune if the scheme of FederadoD could not be started without delay 
on Its great career. 

On one point a large number of States will be glad to ha%'e the support of 
the high authority of the lecturer. The criterioa for inauguraion oE Federa¬ 
tion of Scales with hall the ^otal States’ populadon and half their representa¬ 
tion in the Upper Federal Cbanaber U an inadequate one. The White 
Paper lays down, as you are aware, that Federation may be brought into 
operadon if this proportion of States should signify their willingness to 
come into it. I find on scrutiny that tins diierion would enable only 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine States to commit Indian India to Fcdcradon, 
irrespeedve of the wishes ol the remaining hundreds of States^ Many States 
will therefore l^c glad to find that Lord Meston holds it highly qucsdonable 
that the Federal structure should be counted as fit for tenancy undl a 
CDusidciahly larger number of States are ready to occupy ic^ 

A second point touched on by the lecturer is the length of time chat may 
be required in uegodadug the treaties of accession, in my humble opidon, 
Lord Mescon has taken an unduly pessimisdc view xn ihb respect. The 
negotladons should ccttauily not be humedly completed. But even two or 
three years is a small period in the evoludon of great constitutional changes 
such as those Couicmplatcd for a Federated India. In fact, it has been made 
clear on behalf of the Chamber of Princes that when all the necessary 
material is laid before the Princes it should not take them more than a year 
or so to come to a Jiuai dodsioq as ts> whether or not they will join the 
Federation. 

1 thuik that die "* lugubrious prospect ” referred to in coonection with the 
transitory proviiious again involve an unduly pcssimisdc attitude. On the 
side of the States 1 feel sure that full provUion will he made to ensure that 
their views and Luternis are not lost tight ol during the period of traruidon. 
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In CDjr view, it Is one &f the paiots whidi tfac [ciJjit Sdecc G^mmittse must 
Attend to. 

In concliuitm, I hive mcrdy m K17 thit it u dE vist mts^nent aoc only 
that i itep f-DTWifd ^hoiild be tikeiif hue that it should be a quick aJid 
adequate step. Goodwill and harmony are the prime necessity^ and thdr 
lesturation will contribute as nodiing die to the well-being and cxiat^tmeiit 
of ladia. 

Lord Lsm^GTO^t I wish on your hdialf to express the dunki of the 
Assodatioa to Lord Mcstoii for his very carduliy prepared and studied pro 
□ouncefnent on the question of IndJan Reforms^ He kept the middle way 
successfuUyj though he edged, naturally enough^ to the endorsement of the 
White Paper, 

In his address he referred to the Simon Caoimissioii's Report being 
dropped^ and he said; The Government ol the day^ however^ for leasDus 
which I am uot here to examine, vTitually shdved the Rqwt," Well, I 
think that was a very discreet remark. It was very obvious diat it was 
dictated by party tonsideradom in the House of Commons. 

I do fed that in the future, whatever Consiitudou may be set tip^ the 
less the House of Commoas has to deal with the affairs of India, the better. 
It Would be better to set up some other form of authority in ihiii countiy 
which would deal directly with Indian Government and the Crown, It 
seems to me absdutcly essential that there should not be this possible inter* 
ference with the great Indian quesdon by a body which may be elected on 
quite a different issue from anything to do with Indian 

As regards the othta* point of the possibility of a Viceroy in the future 
who may go out of this country ignorant of Indian life and character, ] do 
not bdteve in the future it will be possible to appoint anyone from this 
country unless they have had previous experience in India. They must 
understand the people and be able to rdy on their own judgment. Other¬ 
wise a man goes out to India absolutely at sea, Tremendaus quesdous are 
put before him, adminiitradoci most complex, and he will have to rely upon 
his Executive Cduitdl. But how would he know the personnel of the 
Executive Council suRiciently to rdy upon the opinion of any one particular 
member or of them all together? 

I only want to make those two points, and to express again our thanks to 
Lord Meston for having taken the trouble to prepare thU paper. Also I 
should like to thank Viscount Goscheti for having come here and presided, 
and for having told m about Ms experience of the working of dyarchy in 
Madrai. 

The President put the vote of thanks to the meeting, which was carried 
by acclamation. 

lord Meiton : The evening is far spent, and I am afraid that wc miisi 
come to a eondusion, in a sense the dtscussion has been a Htde disappoint¬ 
ing. Coming before you, as I did, as a very obvious mugwamp, t expeoitd 
to receive die treatment which those uudesirablc animals generally are 
accorded, and I cemtinly andcipated that the extremists on both sides would 


unite in rendirg anyone who attempted to pursue a middle UHirte. So that 
in that *coie sntidpatiQOs have been disappuiuted. 

Nevertheless, 1 would cipreu my gratitude to yew. Lord Lamington, and 
to the speakers at a whde for the kindness they have shown to the amtopt 
I made to put before ihecn a modefate and cootidcred view of the marvel¬ 
lously difficult probtems which now coafrooi our nation, Particulifly t am 
indebted to you, my lord Chainuan, for your endorsetnent of much which 1 
attempted to prove, and to that veteran adminlstraior Lord Lamington for 
his very generous remarks. 

We had a very interesting speech from my old friend Sir Prabhashankar 
Pattani. He and I have faced considerable perils Together in the past, and 
he himself, 1 am sure, is ready to face sdll more in the future. But it is 
always a solace to Hear from one with his wide experience and sound 
iudgment such an expredofl of confidence in the wisdom of the general 

lines upon which we arc proceeding, , , j' ■ 

Then we are indebted m the Pandit Acharya for his Vedic benedicnoo, 
and, 11«4>e, although I did not quite follow some pans of it. his abstention. 
To Sir Hassan Suhrahwady wc all agree in offering coograiulations upoQ 
the high legal distiaction which the London Uiuvernty has just conferred 
upon him, and which his speech this afternoon would seem very fully to 

justify, , . 

As regards Mr, Thombare, 1 mist that he will not go away under ihe 

misapprehension that, although Fedciadoo may not arrive tomcnow mtsm- 
Lnc. it will not be one of the p 5 Ua» of the oew Constitution as laid down 
in the forthcoming legislation. There is, I dunk, in the White Pa^r. and 
certainly iu the pronouncements of our public men, right away from c 
beginning of the negotiatiojis which arc now in force, the dearest evidence 
of the intention, whatever step may be taken for the moment, » make it 
perfectly clear that a Federation in the future, though without reference to 
*c precise dtne at which that further step wiU materialize, is an mtepal 
and an rsirnrial part of the new Consumdon. , . . j. 

There has been this afternoon no serious divergence of opinion on liie 
general lines of the acrioo which ought to be taken by Britain at the present 
ermi, and all good friends of India, as wc are hem in this room, most 
warody hope and most confidently believe that a wise and happy soludon 
will be found for the coonnoui issues which am now before our country. 
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Tke PrcadcDt and Council gavt a at Groivcncr Hcwc^ Park Lwc, 

<111 Friday^ July 21 ^ 1933^ k> siect die Maliirajali Gackwar of BaJoda. 
Viscountiw MeIviHc aswted Lord Laxnkigcoa in rcCdving the guests. The 
S«crmry of State for India, who was accompanied by X-ady Maud HoacCt 
tDok pari to die proceedings* More dim 300 ooembers and guests were 
present^ includkig many members and delegates to the Joint Seteet Ccan- 
mittee on Indian Rel-onns; also some of the witnesses and others from India 
in ccuinoctioa with the inquiries on the future Consdrutioa of India. 

Lord Lasuncton gave messages of regret lor inability to be present from 
a number of prominent members. He added; 

There arc two names which I particularly wish to mention* Our invitation 
was accepted by Lord Burnham, who dicrcfey showed his continued intcresi 
in the welfare of India, and whose death in the midst of his aertivides we so 
much deplore. The other name Is that of the GovcrnOf'Dcsignate of 
Bombay who had Intended to be present with Lady Brabourne, but now 
finds t^ 10 be impossible. 

On behalf of the Council 1 welcome the many guests we have today^ and 
particularly His Highn^ the Maharajah Gaekwarp the Secretary of State for 
lodia and Lady Maud Hoare, and the King^s Indian Orderly OAicers* 
(Cheers.) I have enjoyed the dose friendship of Hb Highness the Maharajah 
GacLwar for thirty years, and can speak from personal observatioD not only 
of hU solicLtudc for the welfare of his own people, but also of the great 
share he has had m the changing and widening of the general Indian out¬ 
look. For more half a century the Maharajah Gaekwar has exerdsed 
a formative influence on public opinion In India. You can gain some 
measure of that influence if you turn to the biography by Stanley Rkc; 
a former Honcriry Secretary of this Association^ and also tn the coUeetton 
of Speeches by His Highnesss issued only this month by the Oxford 
University Pros- It will be seen from these volumes that the Maharajah 
Gaekwar has been conslstendy ahead of opinion in sodah cducatioual, and 
adminisixativc ideas and plans^ (Cheers.) 

It is a striking fact that so long ago as igiy* before the Montagu- 
Chdensford inquiry took place. His Highness drclared his conviedon that the 
future Constitudoa of India ahonld be founded on fcrkral lines. It U but 
cutural that a Ruler who bai exerdicd so strong an influence on the ihcught 
of India should have taken dose tacerest for many years past in the work 
of the East India Asmtiadon, which exirts for the welfare of that country 
and to sdiniilatc tbotighi and discussion upon its problems. Even before I 
went out 10 the Governorship of Bombay thirty years ago be was a Vice- 
President of the Association and remains so to this day. Now we are 
indebted to him for a generous gram, spread over a period of five years, which 
pvci us Opportunity to ciercise bosinfality and thus to promote the socta! 
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cODtict between Britain and India in this country which ta of so much value.. 
I cake the opporouiity to eapru m Hit Highness our waxtu graticude and 
our bcsi wishes for his own health and the prosperity of hia great State* 
(Cheers,) 

1 have also to thank Sir Samod Hoare fear finding time to be with us this 
afternoon in the midst of his manifold preoccupations. (Cheers.) If possible 
this has been a more busy week for him than usual^ for on Monday he was 
in charge of a debate on the Indian Estimates in the Home of Conunons^ 
and he has spoilt the normal working hours of three days in undergoing the 
exacting ordeal of examination by the Joint Select CommirtEtr on the per¬ 
plexities of the White Paper* Yet immediately on leaving the witness c^r 
this afternoon he comes to ns fresh and smilingp and he adds to our indchced- 
nes by bringing with him Lady Maud Hoare^ who by her charm^ courtesy^ 
and taett is the worthy helpmeet of a statesman engaged upon a momentous 
constitutional cask. (Cheers*) 

We meet when another great stage In that task is in progress. It is right 
that every point of view should be brought under the considcradou of the Joint 
Select Committee, Whatever our opinions may be on the subjoci^ [ am sure 
that you will share my view that no good could result from disappointing 
the expettatians that have been reasonably raised nor from allowing any 
substandal justification for the allegadon that we have not fuffilled our 
undertakings, 1 was in the House of Commons in the cighdes of Last 
century^ and* rtealiing the long-drawn-out struggle for Home Rule in 
Irelandp I cannot but regret deeply the fact that party spirit prevented re- 
conciliation and a judicious settlement fmty years ago or more in place 
of the present unsatisfactory condidon in relation to Ireland, No orie could 
wish for another such protracted struggle, but with party spirit and modves 
now laid aside my own personal opinion ts that if a Constitudon^ in which 
experienced British officials work with representadvt Indians* U set up India 
can be made a contented unified entity under the British Crowo. {Cheers,) 

The Mahakajah Gaixwax op Bajioda* who was warmly received^ said : 

I must* in the first placc^ say how grateful 1 am to the East India Associadon 
for the honour ic has done me m iavidug ine to be its chief guesc this after¬ 
noon. Aa my old friend Lord Lamington has reminded youp 1 have been 
connected with the Association for over thirty years, and [ have watclied.t, 
with much gratlficati^, the steady growth of its influence in thfr country 
and in India, if I may say so, the Assoeiatioii has rendered, aud is render¬ 
ing* valuable service to both countries. (ChoOT.) It provides a tommon 
platform on which Englishmen and Indians can meet and exchange views 
on the important t^uesdons of the day in an atmosphere of goodwill and 
mutual u nderstanding* and through Its [ouriial and its mecdnigs it has 
helped to create an iusiiructed public opinion on Indian quesdaos. I need 
not remiDd you that India has 350 miltion people with an ancient heritage. 
Wc are studying your hmiage and Institudonx. Will you not study ours? 
Partnership implies mutual respect and understanding. Would that there 
were more such institudoos bo^ in India and England I (Oiexts.) 

Secondly* ] am sure I am only giving expressJoD to your feelings when I 
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say how linccrely we appeciatie the presence ol Sir Samud Hoare with us- 
The Secretary of State for India has at alJ tunes a difficult cask» but today, 
with the momentous issu<!s involved in the frauxing of a new Consdtutioci 
tot India, the office carries with it a burdel] of respoOsiblHty which, 1 
venture m say, is as arduous as any under the Crown- (ChecfA,) We recog- 
olzc in his pe^ence evidence of his iniereit in the great work which the 
Aasociaiion is doing. 

Sir Samud Hoarc's pesence here possesses a deeper siguificanEe: it is 
an evtdeoce of the tncrcaslng recognition of the ponrion which Inchan 
States occupy in the Commonwealth. If 1 may be pardoned a personal note, 
I may say that during ail my fifty-hve years of public life I have endeavoured 
to obtain for Indian States their [ightful place in the polity cl tndb. 
(Cheers.) I have fought for their rights, 1 have never ceased to Insist on 
their duties. Let us insist on both rights and dudes, Fedcradon without 
frustration^ dc^'elopmcnt without dominadon—let this be our mocto. A 
partnership of free peoples—this is the Commonwealth- To me therefore 
jt is a gradEcadon that^ m the Consdtudon that is now being set up for 
India, the fundamental principle has been recogmacd of an All-lndis 
Fcdciaiion, in which Indian States shall have thdr legidmaie share in the 
formula don and cxecudon of policies which will affect the well-being of 
India as a whole- For many years I have been convinced that it is only 
along these lines that a proper snludon can be found fqr Indians problems, 
and that the edifice of a self-governing India within the Commonwealth 
must be buht on these wider and deeper foundations. (Cheers.) 

Juat aftjcr the Great War I voiced this main principle, which I had long 
held, and 1 am glad that today the details of such a scheme are iKung 
Worked out by expert committees. This principle has now found firm 
adherents everywhere, and 1 eomesdy hope and pray that soon—very — 

we may see the new Constitution at work which shall give it full and 
hrting cxpressioii. And, if I may repeat here what I have said elsewhere, I 
am convinced that^ in this new ordcr^ Indian States, with their distuKrtive 
tradition, can play a notable port—a part which will redound to the benefit 
of India and of the Comruonwealth. (Cheers.) 

As in a weibgovemed State the individual enjoys much freedom to 
develop his true self, so in the Commonwealth the success will be fudged 
by the freedom of the parts to live and deiTtop their true genius^ India 
within the Commonwealth, the States within India, demand IQ live a full 
and true life and to rcalke their hopes and aspiradons of regeneration In 
their own way. 

I shall now conclude by thanking Lord Lamington for the kind words in 
which he has referred to me today, by wishing Sir Samuel succe^ in the great 
cask on which he is engaged, and expressing iny gratitude to the East India 
Association for the honour Jt has done me- (Cheers.) 

Sir SAiiU£L Hoarx, who was cheeied on rising, said: Our distinguished 
Chairman expressed his surprise that I should have come to this delightful 
catertainmenc, and that 1 should hive come to it smiling at the end of a 
rather onorous week of work^ My Lords and Gcndcmcn, how could I have 
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avoided comiDg to id assembler to rtprescatadve as the auctnbly [ sec bdorc 
mt, and bow could I have avoided cocoiiig stmliog whcD I sec ajound me 
so many friends bodi Indian and Bridth? 

My Lord Chairman^ your Asaodadon for many yem past—indeed, for 
almost two gencfadons—has provided a wonderful Round Table and iferr 
gathcriog togedier of the friends of India of all schools of dioughc. You 
have proviEkd the first example of a really big Indian Round Table, and 
lotdght I seem to see around me representativef of almosl every school both 
of Indian and of Bndsh dioughL 

One of your dhdngmshed a£cm, Sir Jdm Kerr, I have had at my right 
hand in the jennt Selca Committee during tbe last two days^ (Applause.} 
I was going to give evidence up™ die Franchise, and, feeling rather a light¬ 
weight, I looked round for a good heavy-weight to go with me before the 
Committee, and accordln^y during the but two days, including today, I 
have had his very valuable assUtance, 

Tonight 1 am here for two reasons. First of all, to pay a tribute m the 
work that your AssocLadon has been doing, and particularly to the work 
of distinguished public men like Lord Lamington and Sir John Kerr, and, tf 
1 may mention Kim aUo, my friend and associate in many Indian quesdoos^ 
Mr. F, H. BrowCL (Cheers.) We are fortunate txi having such an Asso 
ciadon in London, and you are trebly loitunaiE in having three such very 
distinguished and useful ofHdals. 

But the other reason why 1 am here today is to pay an equally sincere 
tribute 10 Hli Highness the Maharajah Caekwar. 1 suppme that His High¬ 
ness u one of tbe senior princes not only of Indb, but in. the wbole world 
He succeeded to his great mhmiance almost sixty years ago. Lookbig at 
him tonight, heariag him speak, we could not believe that those dates were 
true did not we set them set out in black and white in all the directodes^ 
Throughout all this long period, covering two generadom of time, HU 
Highness has ruled over one of the greatest States in India; and, if I may say 
so, he has ruled over it cousistcudy, not only with great knowledge and with 
great sympathy, but with great fortcheughe for the future. 

The Last thing in the world chat I would do tonight would be to say a 
word about Consdcudonal prc^lems. All I would venture to say zs chat the 
tpoxh we have heard HU Highness deliver tonight shows you with what 
foresight be regards the Indian problems of the future, and how, although 
he has ruled so many years over hU Statr, he is keeping himself in tbe 
closest and most condmious coDtaci with the modern oiovemejits both io 
India and in this country. 1 understaod that the tide that he bears means 

The Shepherd."" What better shepherd could a community have in these 
difEcuk times than he? And what ruler more careful of the present, and 
roofe foreseeing of the future? 

1 am sure you would wish me to associate with htm in the tribute that I 
am venturing to pay Her Highness the Maharanee. (Cheers*) We wish 
that she were here lonighc. We wish that she could hear tbe words of 
tribucE that we are all paying to her disdnguUhed husband- i remember 
the Maharanee in condinons somewhat diffcrimt from these. I have a 
eurious habit of uking exercise very early tn the morningp and one of my 
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habits 11 to go m Qiictfl*! Club »iid play tunab wmerimes almost in the 
dimness of the dawn. The only other individoal that I have ever fotind 
playing Eefuut at so early an hour at QkMO:*i Club has been Her Highness 
the Maharanee of Baroda. I wbh that she were in Lnadon today to gi^e 
me the great pleasure of having a game with her. 

Now toni^t we are heft not only to pay Hii Highness a tributE, but to 
give him especial thanks for the generous gift that he has made to the East 
India Aisociadom I fed sum, looting around this great asscnJ^ly this 
aflcrnooti, diat no gift could have been more apposite, and no ^ wiU prove 
more useful to the Assodarion in the future than. His Highness s gift. 
Your Highness, we are mcec gratchd to you, and 1 am glad to he here 
tonight to cipress roy own personal thanks fer your beneficent acL (Cheefs+) 

I would end with this one observation. During the course of the last few 
days 1 have been giving evidence before a coEnmirtee and delegation com¬ 
posed of sixty very acute British and Indian gendemen, and one of my 
friends said to me, ^ What a risk you are takingI comforted myself by 
fememberiug what once happened m a prisoner in the dock at die Old 
Bailey- Perhaps be had not too good a case. None the Um he went into 
court with an air not only coofidcnii but cheerful, and throughout th;c 
evidenoe he maintained both this cheerfulness and this confident When 
rbr trial was ended one of his friends sard to hinii ** Htiw did you remain 
SD confident and so cheerful in all this difficult time? He lepliedp It was 
quite all right. Every memher of the jury was a personal friend of mine !” 
(Laughter.) Well* after the very difficult week with which I have been 
faced^ I hope my British and In dian friends on the foLne Sclc^ Committee 
will allow me to make a similar claim, (Applause.) 

Having made these observations, and having made them with all the 
siucerity that I c ?n command, once again 1 th a nk His Highness for bis 
munificent gift to the East Intha Association. 
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THE LANDED CLASSES AND THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION 

By Raja Sayid Mohammed Mekde or Pirtur, 

A FEW weeks ago 1 had the honour to be one of six representatives 
of landowning interests in various pans of India who appeared, 
under the leadership of the Maharaja of Buidwan, to give 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee on Indian Reforms. 
Last week Sardar M. V. Kibe and others appeared before a 
suixommittee, as representatives of landowning interests in the 
Bombay Presidency, which differ in some important respects 
from those of other provinces. But from whatever pan of India 
we come we take our stand unitedly on the broad general ground 
that there should be provision in the forthcoming Constitution 
Act, and in any rules that may be made thereunder, for the pre¬ 
servation of our old-established rights, and for us to play a due 
share in the polidcal and local administrative life of India. 

No one can chaUenge the reasonableness of the claim that in 
a great suheonrinent where agriculture is and must continue to 
be the main industry of the vast majority of the people, provision 
must be made, so far as humanly possible, for a contented and 
prosperous rural population, whether they be owners or dllcrs of 
the soil. To this eonsidcration rccognJdon has been given by a 
long line of British statesmen entitled to speak with the fullest 
authority. I need only quote in this connection a reply made 
by the late Viceroy three years ago almost to the day to an address 
presented to him by a deputation representative of the land¬ 
holders in India. Lord Irwin said: 

Faciilin Jtke yours, which have—some of them from aacieat dmes_ 

their deep in the broad acres of Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar, 
and other pan* of the country, and whose interests depend, perhaps more 
t^n those of any oibcr section of the commuiiity, upon peaceful and orderly 
administiatiDn, should from the very nature of things be one of the chief and 
most stable buttresses of the Government, which, either now or in the future, 
hii tbt Welfare of Indut's milJioni iq iti charge.** 
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You will be in a better position to appreciate the truth of this 
observation if I give you some desaiprion of the countryside 
with which 1 am bat acquainted—viz,, that of the United 
Provinces. I was one of the landowning witnesses before the 
Joint Select Comminec in my capacity as Sccrctaiy of the Bridsb 
Indian Association of the Taluqdars of Oudb, while the sister 
province of Agra was represented by my friend Kawabzada Liaqat 
All Khan, speaking for the Agra Zemindars’ Assodanon. I may 
remind you that the Statutory Commission wrote of the United 
Provinces as the most typically Indian of all the provinces. It 
follows that a description of the conditions of life and the people 
inhabiting the Indo<jangcdc plains is applicable more or less to 
the whole of India. Though there arc a few great cities in this 
part of Hindustan, the life of the people is essentially rural, and 
thus typical of India generally. In rimes of normal employment 
a highly industrialized country like England has 58 persons out 
of every too dependent on manufacturing industries, and only 
8 dependent on agriculture. But in India 73 per cent, of the 
people depend on agriculmre and only 8 per cent, on industry, 
transport and trade. 

Tenant and Landlord 

The simple life of the Indbn countryside has always impressed 
those who have seen it closely at first hand. The people make 
their humble dwellings of mud more than of bricks; and are able 
to spend most of their time in the open air. They are industrious 
and thrifty, but spend very freely on events of family importance 
such as weddings. This means, unfortunately, resort to the 
money lender. It must not be supposed that there Is a wide 
gulf between the owning and the culrivaring classes. Not infre' 
qucntly there is little difference between the standards of life of 
the well-tonlo tenants and those of the smaller landowners. 
Indeed, you may sometimes go to the dwellings of the tenantx 
and End there evidences of more prosperity than in those of small 
zamindars. Nothing could be more mistaken than the picture 
sometimes drawn of zamindars as exacting capitalists whose only 
relations with their tenants arc those of rent collection. The 
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fact is that they are connected with the tenants through the strong 
tics of blood, caste, and religion, as well as those of a mutual 
interest in agricultural welfare. This observation is more or less 
applicable to the larger landholders. The Montagu-Chclirtsford 
Report, written fifteen years ago, made observations on this sub- 
jeet which still hold good in every respect. 

“The natural and acknowledged leaders in the country are the boded 
arisfoexacy. They generally refuwent ancient and well-born families and 
their estates are ofnm the result of conquest or grants from some mediaval 
monarch. By position, influence, and education they are fitted to take a 
leading part in public affairs.” 

The Statutory Commission fully confirmed this judgment, 
observing that the great landowners arc marked out as persons of 
authority and prestige in a society which is far from objecting 
to social distinctions. In respect to the class 1 more particularly 
represent, the Report pointed out that while the estates of the 
Taluqdars of Oudh number no more than 260, they comprise 
two-thirds of the area of Oudh and pay about one-sixth of the 
land revenue of the whole United Provinces. I may here remark, 
in passing, that the Taluqdars entertain feelings of the warmest 
regard for our Chairman, Sir Haicourt Buder, and when he 
vacated the Governorship of the United Provinces in 1922 con¬ 
ferred on him the unique honour of election as an honorary 
Taluqdar of Oudh. In the words of the Simon Reprt, some of 
the Taluqdars represent the old conquering Rajput families with 
an ancestry dating back to the ninth century: 

*' The roost powerful qf die Taluqdars own hundteds of villages and enjoy 
very large incomes. Their wealth, ther social status, and the control they 
esiercise over their tenants give these ‘ Barons of Oudh * a position of very 
great influence in their area. They comprise nwrobers of both 
comrouii]cies,and their conunon intEicsts cut across die eoromimal divisions.” 

Rural Society 

I must now say something of the people of the countryside 
generally. A characteristic of the cultivating masses which has 
impressed many observers is their credulity. They arc no excep¬ 
tion to the rule that credulity and bek of education go hand- 
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in-band. It tnmt be difficult for people in this country, with 
all the facilities they possess to be informed of the course of 
events, to understand how rapidly the wildest and most fantastic 
rumours gain currency among the people of rural India. This 
characteristic has been the origin of many a village dispute lead¬ 
ing to violence and communal rioting, with marked tendency 
to spread from district to district. But linked with this credulity 
there is a quickness of apprehension In matters affecting their 
own interests. In times of excitement and unr^t the cultivators 
show acuteness in detecting weakness and want of decision on 
the part of those who are called upon to exercise authority. 
Indeed, they appreciate and quickly respond to resourcefulness 
and calmness of judgment, such as was shown by our Chairman 
in the unrest in Oudh fomented by Congress agitators in 1920 
and iQar. The cultivators are more than ever the prey of credulity 
when there is a lack of certainty as to the action which will be 
taken by Government. 

Another characteristic of the people having a strong bearing 
on the problems of India's future is their innate conservatism 
and their attachment to family ties. TTicy dislike sudden changes 
and are suspicious of sweeping innovations. They arc reluctant 
to leave their village homes, even under the glamour of the 
promise of good wages in manufacturing industry. If they are 
persuaded to go to the towns, they do so only to replenish family 
resources by working in factories or some other urban employ¬ 
ment, but with the hill intention of returning to their villages. 
The Royal Commission on Labour in India recommended that 
this tendency, instead of being hampered and condemned, should 
be encouraged and regularized as a not undesirable feature of the 
industrial system- In a sense, the system springs from one of the 
most worthy of human motives. The factory worker in Cawn- 
pore never ceases to recognize that though he may be absent from 
his own folk, be has responsibilities towards them, and must 
do his best to save for his family and to return in due time to 
his own humble roof. The ideas underlying the joint family 
system arc deeply rooted in the Indian mind, and though the 
system may be undergoing substantial modiBcation under present- 
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day conditions, the basic principle fcmains that those njembers 
of the f ami ly who arc unable to work arc to be maintained by 
those who can earn a living. 

Prssent-Dat Changes 

It is not my purpose to discount or bdittle the extraordinary 
changes which are coming over the countryside and which have 
been indicated in the evidence of Sir Charles Inncs and others 
before the foint Select Committee. Living, as 1 do, among the 
village people, I can tesdfy to the rajadly-giowing signs of their 
awakening in the last doxen years. 1 can recall the time when 
they took little or no interest in events outside their own villages. 
They still make matters which have some bearing on their econo¬ 
mic anji general welfare their chief interest; but under modem 
conditions they have come to rccognlae that such matters depend 
in no small measure upon the play of events and policies shaped 
outside the village. They arc quick to detect and lament any rural 
grievancc-'^uch, for instance, as the economic difficulties aris^ 
ing from the continuous fall of prices In the last few years. 
Political agitators make use of this trait of character to claim 
that the people arc in agreernent with their often subversive 
political views and are to be ranked among the supporters of 
Congress. But we have had not infrequent evidences that when 
a genuine grievance has been met in a sympatheric spirit the 
people have shown no dispositioti to attach themselves to the 
political programmes of agitators. One reason for this has been 
that the programmes have been drawn up by people not in real 
touch with the rural masses. 

The vernacular press, conducted mostly by men who arc 
opposed to landholders, exercises great influence in shaping the 
ideas of the people. The writers know how to play upon the 
CTcduUry and ignorance of the villagers by painting pictures of the 
allurements of revolutionary change. There is little effective 
machinery to counterbalance such insidious efforts to wreck the 
whole fabric of agricultural society in the country. Those who 
could really influence the minds of the people, by reason of their 
standing and knowledge of conditions, have been slow to adopt 
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counteractive eHorts; but some at least of them are now coming 
forward to e^lain the real facts of the situation to the people. 

la this connection 1 may express keen sadsfaction that a most 
important daily newspaper, having behind it great traditions of 
influence and standing, has been acquired by a group of repre- 
sentadves of the most stable elements in Indian life> The transfer 
of the Pioneer from Allahabad to Lucknow, which is now being 
made, will give the paper a direct link with the landed interests 
of Oudh. An English daily of such disdnedon is a great asset; 
but it is to be hoped that the problem of establishing sound and 
fair-minded vernacular papers will be taken up in earnest and 
solved in the near future. It is essential that papers of reasonable 
views should be published in languages used by the humblest 
people of the countryside. 

LEAnrasHip 

It is a matter of common remark that the urban politicians are 
far less in touch with the agricultural classes than their con¬ 
temporaries in Western countries. Vet every effort is made to 
induce the masses to believe that such political propagandists suffer 
for upholding the interests of the cultivators. Nothing suits them 
better than to be surrounded with a halo of martyrdom. Subver¬ 
sive organizations have penetrated every district and for a time 
seemed to be strongly established. No doubt the people were 
carried away by the excitement arising from such activities. It 
may appear on the surface that politicians holding the most 
extreme views—^promoting, for instance, ideas of communism— 
enjoy popularity among the masses, but this is not the fact. India 
is in a real sense a conservative country and has been so for cen¬ 
turies. Under good leadership the cultivators are capable of form¬ 
ing a sound judgment. 

The No-Rent Cakpaign 

T can illustrate what I have said by a reference to the agrarian 
trouble in the United Provinces issuing in the no-rent campaign 
of 1930-31. I had occasion to virit some of the worst-affected 
districts in Oudh, and 1 am also familiar with conditions in the 
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eastern pan of the Agra Province where 1 hold property* It 
might have been supposed by any outside observer reading the 
Congressowned newspapers that the discontent was due to the 
neglect and mismanagetnent of the landowners, and that the 
entire rural population had thrown in their lot with the aposdes 
of the no-rent campaign. The fact was that, owing to the econo¬ 
mic world depression, the pnee of grain was so low that it was 
impossible for the tenant to pay full rents, and, therefore, for 
die landowner to pay full revenue* There was a feeling of great 
anxiety throughout the province. 

As soon as Government announced substantial remissions the 
people were satisfied and the situation grew calm. Happily, we 
possessed in Sir Malcolm Hailey a Governor who has a penetrat¬ 
ing knowledge of ail aspects of Indian life, and will rank with our 
Chairman, Sir Harcoun Buder, as one of the very ablest and most 
far-sighted administrators who have ever had charge of an Indian 
province. The United Provinces Government had grave Bud¬ 
getary difficuldes owing to poor trade, but His Excellency had 
the mingled prudence and courage to place the welfare of the 
agriculturalists above other considerations. As a result of the 
remissions he boldly decreed, the situation was eased and the 
way opened for a return to normal conditions. The rapid subsi¬ 
dence of the no-rent campaign proved that many people who 
took part in the demonstrations and the rioting were not 
enamoured of the subversive political programme put before 
ihrm by the a^tators, but simply sought the relief which was 
necessitated by economic conditions and partial failure of crops. 
You are well aware that the world still awaits economic recovery, 
and this fact has an important bearing upon agrarian problems, 

RuIAL OxGANIZATtONS 

Last winter the conditions in the United Provinces again 
became difficult, owing to the partial failure of rain and the 
damage caused to the crops by hailstorms. The British Indian 
Association recognized that it could best help to relieve the 
anxieties of the people by establishing local branches in various 
districts of Oudh, and even in sub-divisions of districts. An 
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appeal was made to the people to come forward and establish 
local institutions and hold mectiogs^ The response to this appeal 
was so great and marked that even the most Dptimisdc among us 
couJd not have imagined the success which was ultiniatciy 
achieved. We had remarkably large attendances at the tneednga, 
reaching on one occasion no less than 15,000 pcsoos. An organ- 
izadon consisdng of landowners and tenants was formed under 
the experienced and inspiring leadership of our President, Raja 
Sir Rampal Singh, who is looked upon throughout Oudh as a 
" father of die people,” All joined to do their best in helping 
those who suffered from the bad times and poor crops. A par¬ 
ticularly gratifying feature has been the attendance at our meet' 
ings of the military pennoners and their families, for men with 
army service behind them have considerable influcoce among 
their neighbours. We have made a good beginning, but there is 
no doubt that we must continue these activities to bring our 
organization to a high level of value and influence in all parts 
of the province. 

The success of our efforts and the response received from the 
masses provide eloquent testimony to the fact that the people 
prefer to listen to the advice and to follow the lead of those who, 
as owners of property, belong to the countryside themselves and 
understand the condition of the people ra6er than to profes¬ 
sional agitators from the towns. This success provides hopeful 
augury that under the new Constitution the natural leaders of 
the people will be able to exercise an increasingly beneficent influ¬ 
ence on the welfare of the countryside. The people will more 
and more realize that the interests of the owners and the tillers 
of the soil arc closely identified; and that those interests will not 
be promoted by revolutionary changes. 

I have not attempted in this lecture to outline the suggestions 
niadc by the landowning witnesses before the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee as to the methods by which the influence of the zamindari 
class can best be preserved and made effective under the new 
Constitution, Our suggestions for the maintenance of a reason¬ 
able proportion of seats for landholders in the Legislatures, for 
specific statutory safeguards, and for the provision of Second 
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Chambers, not only in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces, 
but also in other provinces, are set forth at length in the Minutes 
of Evidence (No. 7) which have been made public. Moreover, 
some light will be thrown upon our proposab, no doubt, in the 
course of the discussion which is now to ensue. My object has 
been to seek the sympathetic support of public opinion in thia 
country for the claims wc have made by showing from personal 
capcncnce and observation that the landowners constitute a most 
important stabilizing clement in the India of today, and that, if 
their rights and interests arc duly conserved in the Constitution 
Act, they will be able to make a most important contribution to 
the functioning of the new system of government on soundly 
progressive but reasonably caudous lines. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A M£ETrsc of the Assihdaiioa waj held at die Caxtoa Hall, Wcjtmjnstcr, 
S.W. 1, on Friday, July aS, ipjj, when a Paper entided "The Landed 
Classes and the New Constitution” was read by Raja Syed MoKacmiied Mehdi 
of Pirpuf. Sir Harcotirt ButleTp o.cj.t., O.C.I.E., was in tbe dmXf and ihc 
foUowiiig ladies and gendetnen, amongst ochtrs, were present j 

Sir John Kerr, k.cj.i., Sir Malcolm Hailey, o.e.i.E., Sir 

Abdul Qadir, Lady Abbas Ali Baig, Nawabzada Uaquat Ali Khan, Sardar 
Ran Qahadui M. V. Kibe, Mr* F, G- Pratt, Mr* HL M+ JL Hopkins, 
C-i.L, Dr. M, B, CamcFonp c.ke,, and Mrs. Cauicmn, Dr. Sbaia’^at Abmad 
Kban, Mr* H* H. H. WLCdnson, Major G* W. Gilbertson, Nawabzada 
Muhammad Azum Khan of Tom, Swami B. H. Bon, Mr, F. |. P. Richter, 
Mr. A. Carlyle* Mr. M, Naim, Sirdar Hardit Singh, Mr. E. BloomficM, 
Mr* C, Anwas All, Mr. Paul King, Mr. C* R* Corbett, Mr* K. C, Roy 
Cbowdbury^ Mr. J. H. Bentoup Mr. M. M. Mr^ H- Jehanjainti Dr* 
Ruscbl, Mr. H. P. Sukla, Mr. J* M- K* Mackenzie, Mr. E Coleman, Mr* 
S. Y. Hashmy, Mr* Mohatned Yamin Kbm^ Mr. R. P. Sinha, Mr. M. K. 
Acharya* Mr. L. M. Dcdipande^ Mr. H. L. W. Makers, Mr. X Mardy 
Jones, Mr- H. K* Sadler* Mr. J. B. Hall, Mr* M. Bonnevic, Mr. B. K. Sinha, 
Mr. B. D. MirchaDdaru, die Misses Andersoup Misa Hopleyt and Mr. F. H. 
Brown, c.i.i., Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAiastAN said : It is a great pleasure to introduce uj you my dd 
friend die Raja of Pirpur* a well known and mucb respected Taliiqc^Lr of 
Oudh. From the earliest days of my service f wai convinced that wc ought 
to cficouragc the landfords of Agra and Oudh. They represent stability 
and conservative feeling. It is right to protect die tenants* and 1 can rlaim 
that it was largely due to my relations with the TaJuqdars of Oudh that we 
were able to pass with their consent a Rent Act giving large reafonnble 
privileges to the tenants. And in my ei^perience—I speak only of Agra and 
Oudh* and especially of CXidh—the most prosperous tenants ore to be found 
on the estates of die large landowners. As a body, the large landowners arc 
gciod landlords* Poor landlords cannot afford lo be generDus. 

It has been said that the landlords are a dying doss, largely in debt. 
Thanks to the beneficent operadonj. of the Court of Wards* many Large 
estates have been saved. The majority of estates arc not in debt. A rough 
enquiry made under my orders when I was Governor of the United Provinoes 
showed that about 60 per cent- of landowners paying Rji.5pD00 revenue a 
year or more were free of debt. I doubt if any country could show sttch a 
proipcroiis landowning clou. 

One reason why the landowners have not gained more general retognitLoq 
ii that they have not cmnbined. The Taluqdars of Oudh have a powerful 
Association which protects their interests, k has always been my desire to 
see greater combination between the landowners of Agra and Oudh and of 
other parts o£ India. Distance and provincial jealousies have frustrated this* 
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and the kodowDcrs of the United Provinces arc as a result dissad^cd with 
their posidon under the refonn proposali. 1 do not wish to enter into anjf 
controversial matterbut this E dp ur^ on the landowners of my old 
Province^ and if my voice will reach them outside alsOp to sink dlffcrecbces. 
Do combine^ and so to protect and profnete the interests of their order« The 
Raja of Pirpur has done much pubtic-apinted work tn this directioRi and ] 
will OfTW call upon him to address yon. (Cheers.) 

(The Paper was then read.) 

Nawaempm. Liaqv^t Au KfiAN; My friend Raja Sayid Mohammed Mchdi 
of Pirpur has, in his well-thought-out paperj described very fairly the con- 
didon of the rural population id Indiai He has told you the object of our 
visit to thU country. Wr have come Here to place before the Joint Select 
Committee and the people of Great Britain the views of the land-holders of 
India as regards the future Constitution that is intended to be given to that 
great country. We gave our evidence last month before ihc foint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee^ and we arc grateful to this Association^ and cspeaally 
to the Honorary Secretary^ for having afforded us this opportunity nf placmg 
our views before the British public. 

There are two main demands that have been placed before the Joint 
ParllamcQtary Committee on behalf of die land-boEders of India. They are* 
firstlyj their increased representation, in tbe Lcgislarures of the country; and, 
secondly^ the safeguarding o( their proprietary rights in land and other 
privileges which they have enjoyed for centuries and which they have always 
held very dearly to their hearts. 

Now it may be said that in democracy there ts no such thing as sperial 
representation. The pwple of this country may find it difficult to under¬ 
stand this demand of the land-holders, but it is not so difficult to understand 
it if we take into consideration tbe conditions that prevail in India today and 
that arc to prevail in that country for some years to come. Indhtp and 
especially the United ProvinceSt b mainly an agricultural country. As has 
been pointed out by the Raja Sahib, 73 per cent, of the population depends 
on agriculrurc alone. In the future legislatures of the country agricultural 
problems are to be the most imprtant ones, and 1 boldly put forw^ard this 
clatm^ that we who are directly connected with the welfare of the agri- 
cukural classes of India are fit persons to represent ihrir interests In the 
legulaturcs. This may be coastdered a very tidd claim, but if I can show 
by the experience of the past few years that we have safeguarded their 
miercsts most zealously* then 1 am sure you will agree thai my claim b not 
unfounded. 

During the last ten years the majority ol the members of the United 
Provinces Council has consisted of zamindars, and more has been done for 
the tJtnants than was ever done before. That shows that we are nriiOre con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of the tcnajiury than any other class of people. 
Certain legbJation been passed which has given tenants rights which 
a number of Provinces ha^e not eonferred upon the cultivamrSi and ihU 
has been done when the zamitidars were in a majority in the Council. 

Then during the last three years wc have had very great economic dc^ 
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prtssiOR. Every cocjocry hai suffered* but the fsJJ Let agrieulturaJ pders has 
made die pe^Jpie: o£ India suffer mo^t* since 73 per cent, uf the population 
depend entirely on agriculture^ We have been passing dirough moat dUficutt 
dma, and ii is tn awiit of the ^amlndars that they have done what no 
ocher class of peopJe, what no other intwest in the world has done—that is, 
they have remitted renc of their tenants to the extent of nearly fifty million* 
of mpecs every year, and thus have given great relief to the tenantry of the 
Unit]^ Provinces. {Applause.) I would like to know what other class of 
people have lorcgonc their dues to any such extent- On the contrary! 
day we hear of emintries demanding their pound of fiesh from thew who 
owe them money. The relief diat we got from the Government in the 
remis^jDD of revenue has been only about eleven millions every year. In 
other w’ordip ^amindars have given out of their own pockets about forty 
mLtiion rupees every year to the tenantry in the reinissiofi of rent. These 
facts, unfortunately^ are not known to the people at large. 

Now, siTj it can be said chat in the future most of the constituenoes wtU 
he rural. Therefore# if the zainindars have done so much for the tenantry^ 
they have every chance of being returned to the legislatures in greater num¬ 
bers. But those who are acquainted with the conditions in India know that 
illiteracy is very great. Only 6 per cent, of the population is literate* and, 
as has been pointed out by my friend the Raja Sahib# the villagers arc 
carried away lor the moment by those people who catry on dishonest propa^ 
ganda against the zamindar class and against the established form of 
government in that country. They go round and cell the poor tenant chati 

if you support u*^ you will not have to pay any dues/' and the poor tenant 
is misled. It will take him some time to understand that no govcrniErcnt 
can be run without moneys whether it be the British GovcmmcJic, the 
Zamindari Govemmentj the Congress Government, or the Bolsheviit 
GovernmeuL Whatever kind of govemmeat you have» you must have 
money Co run it^ 

For that reason we fed that during the course of the next few years# 
imdl n tenant is able to realize the portion and to understand fully the 
significance of the Consdtulion that is being given to India* the representa¬ 
tion of the agricultural interest in the legislatures should be guaranteed. 
This step is most essential for the transitory period. After a few years it 
may not be necessary. 

We feci that a great injustice has been done to the bud-holders in the 
White Paper^ At the present time in the United Provinces out of too elected 
mcnibers, the zamindars have six special seats. It is proposed to have a 
house of ajfl memhers in the future. AH of these membm are m be elected# 
and the number of the seats given to the zamindars is the same-^\e^ 

Our demand before the Joint Parhamtntary Committee is ihat# in justice and 
in fairficss^ ouf jiumber should have been increased pmportionatdy. That 
is to say, we enjoy rcpresencation to the extent of 6 per cent- now. The same 
percentage should be maiiatained tn the fumre Constitution. (Applause.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the United Provinces zamindars have been fun¬ 
ning the Government for the last ten years. You# sir, will testify to the 
claim 1 put forward that they have run xc wdl. There has been political 
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agitation. Thm hoa been agitatkm to overthrow the CM-skred form oi 
Governincnc^ and we ^amindars have always f&ood up for the maliitenance 
of law and order. No Gavenunent can tuppress a roovcmcDt of thii kind 
unle^ and until it has the support of the people behind it, and we gave our 
fullest support to the Government in the maintenance of law and ixder. It 
is sometimes said that out dematid for special representaiinn is based on the 
mbtnist of the people. It u nothitig of the klniL The object in increasing 
the number of memhers in the future Icgislamru h that every interest 
ihoulci be adequately leprcscntcd, and I contend that our interest has not 
been adequately safeguarded in the White Paper as regards our reproenta- 
tion ID the Legislative CtHinclI. 

The other demand put forward by the Und-holdcrs from all over India 
before the Joint Faiiiamcntary Committice was for the safeguarding of thdr 
proprietary rights in land^ Everyone who has any regard for the sanctity of 
proprietary rights wUl support this demand. Unless and until the whole 
world, the Government in every country, is run on Bolshevist Ifnes^ where 
there is no property, where no property belongs to anybody^ this demand 
earmoE; be fairly chaiiengcd+ 

It is sometitncs said that the zamindars do not want the progress of the 
country— tha t the zamindars in their own interest do noe want the political 
emancipation of the masses. The evidence given before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee by the zamindars comijig from all over India has given 
a direct lie to that statement. We want the progress of the country. We 
want political emar^ipadon of the people, but we do not want chaos in the 
county# The evidence that was giA-en by the zamindars before the Joint 
parliamentary Committee supported the proposals in genera! as embodied 
in the Whiicc Paper* 

You, sit, and everyone of ui here, reads every day in the papers about the 
various safeguards embexhed in the White Paper. To my mind the best 
safeguard that can be in any Constitution is to ensure stable clemcats in the 
tc^latures-^cmcjits that stand far orderly progress of the country; no 
other safeguard will work. If you arc sure of having people in your 
IcgtElatures who stand to lose by chaos tn the country, then j'ou may be iurc 
of the satisfactary working of the ConstituticHii You may give special 
powers to the Governors, you may give special powers to the Govcfnor- 
Gciicral, but if those people who stand for orderly goverumeni are weeded 
out, the satisfactory working of the Constitution wiU be grrady endangered. 

SuMDSn RM3 BiUtADUt M. V. Kiwt; There is nothing, i think, which I can 
add usefully to the two able speeches that have been delivcreiL In the 
faithful, accurate, and beautifU picture of the rural India which the lecRtrcr 
of this evening drew* there is much which is common to other parts of India^ 
The lamc is die case with regard to the aspirations and the demands^ if 1 
may say S0f» of the landowning claMs of all the Prestdcncies. 

As was stated in the memoraJidum submitted by the Taloqdar class^ their 
demand U for guarantees of the sonads- The Bombay land-heJders have 
also been given ^ads by the British Govemmem, and they desire and they 
have lubmitted their rq^esentatim that diese sanads sbmild be resp«^ted 
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4 ftd giUTiUKced by the future Governmeotr la faett it is on obli^dou on 
the present Govermnem tu see that the terms of these sanads are rcapocted, 
and not, if 1 may say so, umpo'cd with by the legistatures of the country in 
the future, fieeausc the provistoa of a seoonci ehamber has been assuretl to 
the United Provinces, neither the lecturer nor the Nawabnada said jmythiog 
about that suf^cct. I think it is very nccessaiy in the interests of stability 
and so many other things that there should be a second chamber in all the 
provinces, and particularly in the Bombay Preadency, th^ Ian<^ 

holders of that Presidency arc not so united nor so strong as the biwbhoJdcrs 
of Agra and Oudh. 

ft Is said that Second Chambers are n clumsy ftiachincry and are not 
wanted in a Govemment which has a Fedoaj Government at die Centre. 
But it must be remembered that it is also said that the Federal Gmernmcoi 
at the Centre wjU have a few subjects, and the bulk of the matter for the 
ameliixatioD of the condidou of the people and the advaneement o^f the 
provinces will be cenued in the Provincial Legislatures. If that b s<^ it is 
very necessary in the uncrests of stable governDicnt in those Frovinoes that 
they should have Second Chambers. Therefore this is a demand which we 
have very strongly made for a Second Chamber in the Bombay Ptesidcocy. 

As regards increased representation of land-holding interests, I think that 
a demand which svilJ be regarded as just and will be granted. As has been 
shown by the second speaker, the land holding classes are not unmindful of 
the progress of the country and of the iptercsis of other people, in fact, I am 
certain that in every province they will always come forward to rdieve and 
help the people. 

Sir Maicolu Haicev : I am sorry that owing to engagements with the 
Joint Select Committee I was unable to be hen during the reading of the 
pper, blit J have just bad the advantage of seeing a copy of it, and 1 w'ish 
to express my accord with what the Raja Sahib has said regarding the im¬ 
portance of the landlord classes in the two pmvtoccs which I know best. 

You can regard that importance in two aspects. It is often i m pretw d 
upon us that their assistance and their loyalty has been of great value to 
GovernmenL I acknowledge that fuJlyi and 1 need ay no more on that 
subject in the presence of one who knows them so w^l and has appreciated 
their loyalty so highly as Sir Haicourt Butler. But there t$ another a g r et . 
We are now entering on a new order of things, and I mysdi should prefer 
to regard the landlord class, not so much as an assistance to that somewhat 
vague entity known as '* the Government,*' but as an dement of stability in 
the Constitution. With the inBueiice they possess in the countryside, with 
all the tradidoos they have had in the past, and the hold they still have 00 a 
very Dumaous tEuantry, they can wake a most imporbuit contribution in 
directing on the right Jiues the power which ts now bdog placed in the 
hands a£ popular represcncaiivci. 

Id the future everything depends not so much on the form of our Con- 
itituiion as the hands in which authority is placed. (Applause.) You can 
frame Constituiions in many forms and in many different ways; but the 
essendal factor always is, where docs the power lie? It may be a good 
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dkiog t)Q placer authority m die hands of dectied r^prctefiKfciivw, bur that is 
aot taough in itself and does noi in itself soiure gcjod administratiorL; it is 
the quality of these lepresoitstivet ^^liich counts^ If we are lo utilize for 
the good of the proviucc the influence which the landlords can bring to the 
new Govertunent, it is cssendaj that the landlords should to organize them- 
reives that they can take their due share m the Pnjvijicia) Councils of the 
future, and ensure in these CoundU the bencht of the ennserrative clement— 
I am not using the word in any party term—which they represent That is 
to our advantage, as weD as theirs, fw they have shown in Ar past that they 
are capbte of taking poll deal views which extend far beyond their own 
interests. 

How ii it propored that we should give that class their position in the 
ComdtntlDo? Admittedly the inadtution of Second Chamben in three of 
the Provinces will give them some considerable weight. They wUI aUo 
secure some direct influence by special representadon; they have asked fqc 
more, and I know that their claims will be carcfitUy cDUsidcicd by the Joint 
Select CwLCnitticc. But let us assume for the moment that they will get a 
larger represencadoa than it has been proposed to give them: there still 
remains much more. The Second Chamber ean only be in the long run 
rcv'bory^ Special reprerentadon on the scale they have been given, or even 
on the scale for which they have asked, can only give them a voice in aflairs^ 
not a voting power equivalent to the interest for which they stand. It h 
csrendal that they should, by organizadon and full use of the influence 
which they have among the voters, secure a greater authority in the State 
chan could be iccurcd m them by these two ronstitudonat devices. 

Many efforts have been made in the United Provinoes to form associations 
and to Combine landlords in a tiiovemcni for this purpose. Anypoe inters 
csted Ln the future oE the Indian Constitution must wish all success to 
these cflbcts. There ts in the future which we can foresee much that ought 
to appeal to them particularly and to add an additionaj stimulus to their 
activity. Let me explain my point We have of late seen a gencrai economic 
change, which will have particular effect on the position of landlords in 
India. In the big landlcird provinces the rentals hitherto depended on two 
predominant factors—namely^ a great congestion on the sml and a low 
standard of living among the cultivators. It was the comlnaatioo of there 
factors, creating a great competitive demand for land, that regulated reniab. 
The codgestioD on the soil will still continue, but, on the other hand, you 
have a great increase of the standard of living among cultivatt»^s, and with 
their to political influence this U bound to mean that great polidcat 

pressure will be exerted on the ddc of the tenant in order to secure adjust- 
menc of rcois as against the Landlord. That is a new factor, for hitherto 
the claims of the tenants have been directed mainly to secure stabUi^ of 
tenure. 

You will rememher that in Ireland—which affords something of an 
analogy, though not a very dose analogy—the first claim was for flxity oE 
tenure, which was fdlowed by a claim for fair rents, and ended in a claim 
for land purchase. Arc we to follow the same course In India? It Ls com 
ccivable that it may be so^ but I only hold that out as a prospect which 
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iDUAt be before the eyes <rf the landlord!^ lod^ apart from our defift to sec 
them « a powerful demepi in the CoastitiiiJoii for the good of the Con- 
sdtudon itself and for the good of India, I would point out to them the 
necessity of organizadon ia order that they may adjust thetnieives to new 
political conditions which may involve a passible attack on their own pottcion 
in society and their iaSuem in the proviiiDc. Any sudden or drastic change 
in that positioo^ dimijiishing the influence which they can exercise for good 
in the life of the province, would prejudice the future of the province itself. 
(Cheers.) 

Dr» Shafa'at Attiuo Khan : I am very sorry I was late because I was 
attending a meeting of the Joint Select CcHUmittn;. t have read the paper 
by Raja Sayid with the greatest uUerestj it deals with a problem with which 
almost every citizen of my province is acquainted. 

Within the last eleven years, from 1921 to 1933^ our Provide has been 
faced with what is called the tenancy problem. I remember in t^it, when 
practically the whole of Oudh was in confusioa and Sir Harcourt Butler 
brought order out of chaos and restored peace. Tlic new ConstitutiGn de¬ 
manded quaJtdts of the very highest form of statesmanship^ and it was 
under the Chairman's guidance and mspiraden and advice to the zamindars 
that the Tenancy Act of 1911 was passed. That Act forms a monument 
alike to the statcsirumshlp of our ea-Governof, who h presiding today, and 
to the generosity, vision, and foresight of the great Taluqdars of 0»dh 

Then from early m 1924, when J entered the Council, dll 1926, for throe 
years the tenancy problem in the Agra Province became very acute indeed. 
In almost every sitting of the Council we had diicussioxis on the principles on 
which tenancy Icgtsladofi should be passed, and for the next two years the 
Council devoted considerable tirae to the disotsstons of this thorny problem 
in the committees that were appointed ia connection with iL I bdicvc it 
will be admitted hy all who attended the meetings of the Council in the 
summer of 1926 that we dealt with the question in a spirit of give and take, 
and rhe Council was not unfair to the tenants ai all. We sat for about ten 
to twcht weeks continuously, and used to start at about eleven and go on 
sometimes dll about six p.ta. As was only natural, sotne of the amend¬ 
ments to the various clauses aroused fierce controversy^ but ultimatelj it 
was admiEted that the zamindars not only of the Agra Province but alfo 
of Oudh showed a remarkable example of generosity of vision and itatcs- 
manship. 

Then we bad a very serious problem again tn 1931—that of the No-Rent 
Organized attempts were made by the most powerful polidca] 
body in India—viz.. Congress. The ramificatioiis of the Congress could 
be traced in two or three dutricts of almon every village, in almost every 
house in every village. The campaign was inteosified and die propagaode 
was carried on according to the latest devices oE publicity, with the result 
that in same districts tc seemed for a moment that the whole of the 
adminisEradon had gone over to the hands of the Ecnants. [ have attended 
meetings addressed by leaders of the tenants in which the undiluted and 
unadulterated doctrines of Sovietism w-cre preached from the house-tops; 
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the audiciKic anteded 34id drank In every wofdi and all the tenants were 
a^ked to carry the message to the renuKest home and vlllagei 

It was at that particular doic that our popular and efficient GovernoTi 
Sir Malcolm HaUej^p took the lead. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that, but for Sir Malcolm Hailey's initiative and itatesmansbip^ society in 
the whole of Oudh—at least in the Utter half of the year 1951—world have 
been reduced to its dements. It was Sir Malcolm Hailey^s w'onderfu] 
inidadve whkh prevented the conflagniiion from spreading. 

I am afraid I can express no opinion on the various points which have 
been raised by the speakers today^ because in the last three years of atcend- 
anee at the Round-Table Conference and the Joint Select Commiitccy 1 
have made it a rule not to cofninit myself or to speak out on any questiofis 
which are the subject of diseussion at the meetings of the Comnutiec. But 
this 1 can say^ that the laud'hnldcrs^ deputadoni which appeared before the 
CocnmjtieCt produced a very good impression indeed^ and that almc^t every 
member of the Joint Select Committee came to know ihen that such a 
problem as the problem of land-holders did exist in IndU. t can asnire 
you, Mr, Chairman^ that so far as in me lies 1 will do my voy best to 
safeguard the posidon of the class to which I belong myself and of wh<>sc 
political fucurc I have formed very high hopeSi 1 fed that that class is 
going 10 produce leaders w'ho will uidmately serve as a nbble example of 
the landlord rlj« —leaders who will impart an dement of stability to the 
new Provincial Consdmdons that are going to be introducedp on she one 
hand, and who will Dot regard and confound stability with stagnadcin, but 
will combine progress with stahilityp as they have done from igai to 1933. 

For the successful working of the policy we hope—I hope at least—that 
we shall condnue to have a succession of the briHiant Governors with whom 
our province has been blessed during the last deven years^ and that the 
new reforms will be inaugurated under the auspices of a Governiir whose 
name is a houschoM word in India- It was our good fortune, Mr, Chair- 
man^ that the rdbrms in the United Provinces weft inaugurated under your 
auspices. I am sure thaE bui for ymir experience, your great statesmanship^ 
and your care for the legiiiiiiate interests of the landlords the relorms in 
my Pfovirtces would ne^'cr have been a success. And I do hope that next 
year or the year after, when the new Constitution is inaugurateii, wc shall 
have the advice, the guidance^ and the direction also of otir Governori 
Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Justice Sir AfiDUL QAPia i I have been asked, as an old membeT of this 
AssodatioEL, to say a word or two on this occasion. I need hardly say 
diatj so far as any of the political aspects of the questions discussed by the 
Raja Sahib today are concenacd, 1 am precluded, by virtue of my present 
office, from saying anything about them, but I make bdd to say diU much^ 
as a non-zamindar, who has always been in touch with the zamindan of 
his province and ts in sympathy with thdr aspiration^ that I appreciate 
fully the desire expressed by the two first speakers for O; due share in the 
administration and in the legislatures of the country being given to the 
zamindars of the country. Before 1 went op to the Benchj I was a member 
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of the Council ui mj own Prm'UKe. I rrprfsen[cd in urhafi constitucmcy, 
ajid sm rnysdf not a landowner. Therefore whatew ! say on iliii point 
b quite disintieresird. 

As has been » aptly observed by Sir Malcoljn HaDq?, who has a gitat 
cipcrience o/ the adminiiintion of two impcurtant Provinces in Nordicni 
India, the Punjab and the United Provinces, the better representation of 
the landed classes would mean more stability and more dimbility to the 
new Constitution which b novv beiog fomiccL 

I may add that i am very glad to notice in the remarks of the first two 
speakers who represented the cause of the JantDoids of the United Provinces 
before us this evening, that they are landlords who are fully alive lo the 
needs of their tenantry. They have assured us that the landlords in their 
Provinces have done alt they could to help their tenants, and arc prepared 
to recogoize their rights. If this tendency continues, then, as was said in 
the lecture, there will be no conffici between the landlords and the tenants. 

Just as it is essential that there should be no conflict between landlords 
and tenants, in the same way there should be no conflict between the rural 
and the urhao populadon. While wishing the zamindars weJl, I must add 
that the movement for the organisation of the zamindars and for the 
betterment of their condition should be worked in such a way that there 
be no dash between the rural and the urban interests, and it may be recog¬ 
nized that both classes arc essential for the progress of the country, both 
want to serve a common cause, and should advaiKc together to a commoa 
goal. 

Mr. R. P. SiNHAt Much has b«Ji said about other Provinces. My KirV 
province. Bihar, has been left qul In Bihar and Orissa there has been a 
large measure of cooperation between the land holders, and this fact it 
evidenced because of the fact that the same ministers have been in power 
continuously during the last ten or twelve years. 

In order to bring the theories inio practice an Association called the 
Indian Conservative Association should be formed to look after the ioterests 
of the landowner dass, and as London is the nen-e centre of the Empire tt 
should be here. I propose that Sir Hareotirt Butler, a Taluqdar, be its first 
Chairman. (Cheers.) 

Mr. K, C. Rov CHOwoHtjar i I am not fiimiliar with the conditions in 
the United Provinces. I come from Bengal. But it was a pleasant surprise 
to me to hear diat the relations between the cafutalist landlords and the 
poor tenants are not so bad as was thought by the whole world. I thought 
the relations were similar to those between capital and labour in many 
lands. 1 am equally surprised to hear, and I hope it is true, that the 
United Province landlords have remitted something like five crorcs of 
rupees to the tenants and the Government's share was only one crorc. 
Unfortunately in Bengal most of the zamindars are very apathetic towards 
the tenants, and 90 per cent of them are bankrupt on account of their 
extravagance. 

J strongly suggest setting up Condliarion Committees in the United 
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ProvijKCi^ Thqr are working buuiifulLj? in Japan. [ would ako wub 
them ta copy the eK2Jiipk of Biidali landlords. 1 had the good fortianc 
during my student days to visit Chatsworth, the scat of the Diikc of 
Devonshire^ t found the Duke of Devoashire was an ideal landlord. He 
looking after every scrap of wcU-bcing oE the icnajiu. I do hope that 
some of the jiamindars who arc now here on holiday will go into the 
country and see how the British LaoilJard^s relation with the itnants exists. 

Raja S^irin MottAsocED M£ain>i at PtxfUJt: 1 am afraid I do not know 
very much about the condinans of the zamindars of Bengal^ and sdU less 
of JapaitH t protest against the last speaker sug^siing that dte relations 
between landowners and tenants in the port of India which I come 
from are similar to those which exist between capital and labour in 
other countries, because I think, if he goes and studies the condiiions in 
India, he will find that there is not the same distinctioo between a zamindar 
and a cenanL You may find a rich zamindar admiring the wife of one of 
his p€>or tenants. A zoimndar is not only a capitaliEt, but is also—I do not 
know about Bengal, but in other parts—head of the most important clan in 
the neighbourhood. So they ait looked upon as the natural leaders. 

What I have read about Bengal b that owing to the succession law the 
old class of nobility has disappeared, and I think the estates have gone to 
a certain extent to sonw people who live In the towns- The majority of the 
xamindars in the United Provinces live with their cenantSt and if you go to 
these you will find a tenant's house shtowing greater signs of prosperity 
than that of his small zamindar. Thar zamindar prohahly is related co 
his icnani. 1 think it b very hard to say that we resemble the capiialist. 

I am grateful to Mr. Chowdhury for the advice he has given, but I think 
iastcad ^ caking holidays in Europe he should go and study the rural con- 
didons of which he speaks. 

Sir [own Kerji : My primary duty dm evening is to express on behalf of 
the East India Associadon and on behalf of this audience our very grateful 
thanks to the Raja Sahib for coming here tonight and giving us this very 
intcresdng lecture on the landed classes. 

Before 1 do that I must disscsciaic myself from the remarks that have been 
made by my friend from Bengal about the zamindars of Bengal. Mr. 
Chowdhury and I arc old friends and old opponents, and if it were a 
quemon of the labour condidons in Calcutta^ the coodidons of the tramway 
men or juie worker^ there is nobody whose opinion I would sooner have 
than his. I do not say I would agree with him even on those points, but 
I should be glad to have his opinion. In regard to the Bengal zamindars, 
however, I do not think that he has any very detailed knowledge or any 
actual experience. If be will allow me to- so, I ihink that he is wrong, 
I might ^y fundamentally wrong, in hb attimde towards that problem. 

I am very sorry indeed that wc have no representative of the Bengal 
zamindars here this cveningp because the zamindar problem in Bengal is 
unfortunately dlScrcnt from that in moat other parts of India. There Is 
that fatal mistake of the Permanent Settlement^ which has poisoned the 
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rdatians of laoJWd and tenant and made it very difficult to reach a sads- 
factory (oludoo. But I mint Jiat go itiio all that now^ I am not Aiardng 
a lecture on my own account on condidona in Bengal. 

Elwwhere^ in the King^s Robing Room of ifac House of Lordly the 
problems of conitinidoful reform art being gone inio in a mann i r which is» 
I supposcp neces^ryp but is at dmes very dreary. Here tonight the Raja 
Sahib has brought 11s back to the realities of case: the landlord and 
tenant, propdetor and cultivator^ or, to use the old Indian phraseology^ the 
aamindar and the ryot For the way in which he has brought that 
problem before ua and for the very interesting discussion that we have had 
we ow'e him our grateful thanks. 

We also owe our thanks to Sir Harconrt Buder for kindly coming here 
today. As the lecturer has reminded us^ he Is an honorary Taluqdarp and 
nobody could be mofe suited therefore to preside over a meeting where Ac 
question of the landed classes is under disoisnon. 

1 aik you to pass a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir Harcouit Butler and 
the Ra)a Sahib for coming here this afternoon. (Applause.) 
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By Sir Malcolm Hailev, ox.54., c.c.i.e. 

(Governor of ibe (Jnitcd Provinces) 

The title I have chosea may appear to be somewhat fantastic; but 
I do not pretend to have found any dark passage in the Book of 
Revelations which I can claim to predict the future of India. The 
sole value of a forecast such as this lies in the study of the factors 
which may operate m deciding that future. The historian of fifty 
years hence may find that they have operated in a different direc¬ 
tion to that which we may expect today; he may indeed find that 
new forces, now invisible, have come into operation, or events 
have occurred which have disturbed (as the Great War disturbed) 
the course of normal and predictable developments. But we 
ought at least to be able to estimate the character and strength of 
the factors now visible and to form some idea of the direction in 
which they will move. 

Let me, by way of illustration, assume that a reader of Sir John 
Sirachcy*s well-known book on India (which he commenced to 
write in 1884) had used that work to attempt some kind of fore¬ 
cast of the factors then operating or likely to come into operation 
within the fifty years now concluding. He would have found in 
that book an admirable description of what the administration 
had achieved for India, and he might well have formed the im¬ 
pression that the picture which the country would present at the 
end of the next half<entury would in the main be the result of 
activities initiated and controlled by Government These activities 
had proved their strength for the particular ends to which they 
were opemting, and had found on the whole a sufficiently plastic 
material in India itself. Our reader, stirred to a spirit of further 
speculation, might have proceeded to an assumption that material 
conditions would improve on lines already charted out; thus com¬ 
munications would be extended, and new sources of irrigation 
brought into use, though perhaps he could hardly have foreseen 
that we should by this time have the largest irrigation system in the 
world. On the other hand, industries would only expand slowly, 
for only slow growth was possible under the restrictions of a 
system of free trade and in face of well organized foreign com¬ 
petition. The country would continue to settle down under the 
system of order with which we had provided it; we should gradu- 

• Bwd on an addrcis delivered berwe the Reval Empire Society Summer 
Schogl at Oxford. ^ 
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ally improve rural condition under a land revenue and settlement 
system whicb (save perhaps for that very debatable Permanent 
Settlement) was well suited to the country, and needed only 
adjustments in detailj which it would assuredly receive, to meet 
varying agricultural and climatie conditions. Education would 
grow, though here again his vision would be tempered by recog* 
nition both of the narrowness of finance and of some lack of en¬ 
thusiasm on the part of the administration for universal p rimar y 
education. Political interest would undoubtedly grow; but it 
would centre mainly on the moderate objectives which charac- 
tcri7.ed the earlier aspirations of Congress—nanacly, some lessen¬ 
ing of direct control from England and the grant to Indians of 
a larger share in the service of a bureaucratic form of govemment. 

Up to about thirty years those speculations would have been 
correct; he would have righdy estimated the factors which would 
operate up to the end of that Augustan period of official rule, 
the Curzon regime. For the remainder of the period new factors 
suKrvened; but I will not dilate on them here, for my object is 
only to suggest to you that in looking at the factors which must 
operate in our own future, we must lay emphasis on dynamics of 
a different class to those which would have counted with the 
reader of Strachey’s book. India is no longer in the same plastic 
state; certainly the chief word does not rest with the administra¬ 
tive forces; and it is not on these forces that our attention must in 
the first instance concentrate. One must first clear the ground by 
making certain assumptions. One cannot speculate here on the 
accidentals of history—irruptions from outside or chaotic up- 
heavels within. Fifty years ago there was a background of im¬ 
pending menace from the north-west; so far as that menace 
came from Russia we should today approach it with a fuller recog¬ 
nition of the limits of modern warfare over long lines of imperfect 
communications. As for the frontier tribes, the extension of our 
own communications in that area has placed us in a far stronger 
position than before; if the task of guarding the frontier still re¬ 
mains both a military commitment and a burden to our finances, 
we have circumscribed its scope. As for that secession of the 
Muslim provinces in Northern India into a federation with neigh¬ 
bouring Muslim states, of which there has been much talk, I rank 
this as p^ of the material produced in the interest of one side or 
another in the Hindu-Musfim dispute. We have for our present 
purpose to assume that India, safeguarded as in the past by the 
British connection, will keep its framework intact, and our interest 
here must be in depicting the elements and the forces which affect 
its internal development. 

It is not easy to schedule elements of this kind; it is more con¬ 
venient CO deal with them in the fields in which they operate. 
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In the economic Jteid we have, in the Hr^t piacc, a great growth 
of capita] available for use in industry, (^pital is leaving the 
traditiortal recesses of hoarding and money-lending, and has a 
fluid use for larger purposes. It is not possible to illustrate this 
better than by the fact that die deposits in joint stock banks, which 
in 1883 were about ^ million pounds, arc now 50 million pounds; 
and that the rupee debt of India, which had stood at 90 million 
pounds at the earlier date, is now ^^3^ million pounds. This 
growth of capita) has a new significance with the entry of India 
on a piotecDvc policy. The rapidity with which Indian capital 
can respond to such a policy is shown by the recent development 
of the white sugar industry. A few years ago wc were importing 
a vcarly average of between 600,000 and i million tons of foreign 
white sugar; since then we have guaranteed a period of protec- 
Don to the white sugar industry, and it is esnmated that within a 
year’s time wc shall have plant which can supply about ^50,000 
tons of white sugar manufactured from India^own cane. 
It seems now likely that India will condnuc to move along 
definite lines of protcctioo, with an increasing absorption of her 
own raw materials. On the other hand, the standards of con¬ 
sumption are not at this stage high enough to simport a growth 
of manufacture on a really large scale; it Is dimcult to assume 
that India will, in the period wc are contemplating, become 
industrialized to an extent that will sensibly affect the character 
of the population. Wc can coniine ourselves 10 saying that we 
shall see in social life a good deal more of the manufacturing 
interest, and wc shall lose something of the outlook which charac¬ 
terizes the predominance of agricultural classes. In politics we 
arc likely to see a more definite move on the part of the consum¬ 
ing classes to safeguard their Interests. This has already begun 
to show itself, and will gain strength with any change in the 
constitution which adds importance to the rurm as against the 
urban vote. The composition given to the Central legislature 
will have an important bearing on the issue of this conflict of 
interests. 

Secondly, wc have to reckon, in the economic field, with the 
result of the general increase in the money value of raw produce 
which has marked the last thirty years. This has led to a 
noticeable increase in the standards of living in the general popu¬ 
lation. That has not merely given the Indian people a new 
value in the world’s markets (Indian imports were valued at 
39 million pounds in 1883 and at 189 millions in 1929) but 
has had powerful reactions in other directions. There has 
been a marked change in the attitude of the cultivating class, 
presenting a new problem in rural economics. Previous tenant 
movements were in the main confined to demands for stability 
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of tenure on the part of tlic cultivator; we sbaJl now probably 
sec an increasing movement for State intervention in the adjust- 
meat of rentals. It will be remembered diat in Ireland the Initial 
demand was for fixity of tenure and right of transfer of tenant 
rights; it w'as followed by a demand for fair rents, and finally for 
land purchase. The parallel is not complete, but there is a sug¬ 
gestive analogy. In me landlord provinces of India the decisive 
factors have hitherto been a great pressure of population on the soil 
and a low standard of living in the euldvadng class. The former 
factor persists, and has not been affected by a draw-off into indus¬ 
try; but the change in the standard of living among cultivators, and 
a general growth of consciousness following access to political in¬ 
fluences, will produce a new situation. It is already being argued 
that the landlord class has lost its economic value in that it does 
not malcf a contribution to the soil or to the protcjction of the 
cultivator proportionate to the share of produce represented by 
the rentals; and there is likely to be increasing pressure on the 
part of the vast cultivating population for State assistance in 
adjustment of the relations of landlords and tenants to correspond 
with economic facts. The weight of industrial opinion, inteiested 
rather in the consuming power of the tenant than the main^ 
tcnance of the landlord, will be against the landlord class. Even 
if we do not proceed to the final stage of land purchase, we are 
likely to see legislation in favour of the tenant in the matter of 
rentals which will reduce materially the position and influence 
of a class now occupying an important place in social and pobti^ 
cal organization, and we may sec the rise on a large scale of a 
class having the characteristics of small peasant proprietors. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the effect of this change both 
OD the economic and social life of some of the larger provinces 
of India. 

There is a third point in the economic field which calls for 
notice—the position of industrial labour. Though the number 
of men employed in industry has risen greatly, it is still small in 
proportion to the total population. Its importance lies mainly 
in the fact that industrial labour is apt to acquire 3 sohdaritv 
which gives it an influence beyond its numbers. Hitherto such 
labour has been slow to acquire the true characteristics of an in¬ 
dustrial class, since it has moved backwards and forwards to ogri- 
cultural pursuits; but with the demand for work of a more skilled 
nature (as shown, for instance, by the proCTessivc production of 
finer counts in the cotton industry or me later developments in 
the steel industry), it is assuming a more permanent character, 
and it appears certain that India will before long have to face 
increasingly the incidents arising from combination of labour 
of this kind. These incidents may be tempered to some extent 
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by tJic cxbtenet of a large agricultural ovci*population in the 
background, ready to flow into a vacancy caused by strikes or the 
like; but this is a cheek which will operate fully only where 
there arc large casual deincncs in cmploynicnt, and not in the 
more skilled Tints of industry. 

But though these developments may all have their effects in 
the next fifty years, one cannot help feeling that the dominating 
fact in the economic picture will be the continuing poverty of India.. 
Some considerable industrial progress there may be, and, we may 
also hope, some considerable improvement of agricultural pro 
There is hardly likely to w an csmansion of canal irriga- 
don ecjual to that of the last generation, for we are reaching the 
limit of the use of the waters 0/ our great rivers by “ flow ” irriga¬ 
tion; we shall have to turn to the use of electricity in drawing 
up the subsoil water or to the expensive expedient of making 
reservoirs in the hills to imprison the monsoon supply for winter 
use. Improvements in agriculture will come rather by way of 
intensifying than by expanding cultivation. But can we hope 
that any improvement of these processes, in the presence of 
climatic conditions which arc often catastrophic, will give us 
standards of living in India that are comparable to those even of 
poorer Western countries r The census shows a gradual increase 
in the population of India, already heavily congested in many 
areas, and it is hardly likely that the doctrine of birth control 
will supervene in our generation to adjust the disproportion be¬ 
tween the capacity of the soil and the mouths which it has to feed. 

I pass to what may be conveniently called the social field, of 
which in India rel^on forms so large a part. Here we find 
factors less determinate b direction but nevertheless of great 
moment. The strictly religious side presents some complexity. 
On the one hand we have many proofs of the breakdown of 
orthodoxy—the success of dissenting movements such as the Arya 
Samajj^or the patent effects of outside influences in loosening the 
restrictions of the caste system. On the other hand the world 
has been presented with striking and indeed pabful evidence of 
the growui of religious solidarity produced by communal ani¬ 
mosities, There appear, therefore, to be two opposite tendencies, 
and their real import requires some analysis. Communal ani¬ 
mosities arc largely due to secular causes; the dosmg of the rariks 
of the Sikhs against Hindus, or of the Hindus against Muslimst 
does not necessarily imply the growth of religious force within 
the life of the community itself. It is indeed compatible with a 
decline in the strength of religious feeling and observance. The 
dominant factor, to my mind, is not the particularism which 
these Religions are oi^ifesting under the inBuence of exterior 
causes, but the rapidity with which they arc reacting to modemiz- 
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ing influences. Hinduism now presents a picture of a gradually 
disintegrating caste system and the dissolution of the joint Hindu 
fai^y, its two most distinguishing features. 

Islam has been equally accessible to new influences, though 
the eflect has been seen in a diflerent form. ITic narrowing down 
of Islamic strength in the outside world has turned the eyes of 
Indian Muslims to India itself as a centre of Islamic culture. They 
look now to mainiain this culture largely by access to political 
influence. But at the same tune the gro^^ of secular education 
has had its own cflect on their modes of life and thought; Islam 
is no longer a purely religious interest. The importance of these 
developments Ucs in the fact that India is losing what has hitherto 
been the chief focus of interest for the bulk of its population. 
There is notmCTcly a potential source of mental unsettfcmcnt, but 
a vaomm is being created for the inflow of fresh ideas, political or 
social, many of which may be of a very disturbing nature. In the 
case of Hinduism, it does actmlly amount to the gradual break-up 
of a social organization. On the top of this we have to reckon 
with two movements, both of recent origin: firstly, the move* 
ment for the uplift of untouchables, partly originating within 
those classes themselves, but largely fostered from outside for a 
variety of motives; and secondly, the growth of a Women’s Move¬ 
ment among women of the educated classes. The initial effea of 
the fo^cr has been to rally the more orthodox elements in 
Hinduism to the defence of the caste system; its ultimate cflect 
will inevitably be an addition to the forces which are disintegrat¬ 
ing the Hindu organism. The issue of the Women’s Movement 
depends in part on the political authority which women can 
acquire. If that authority is considerable, we shall see attempts 
to achieve reformist legtsfadon which will provide a further sol¬ 
vent of religious conservatism. In Islam, the attempt will be to 
Icmslatc for monogamy, for giving more practical effect to the 
Islamic precepts regarding the division of property among women, 
and for gi ving to women the divorce right now possessed by men. 
In Hinduism, the attempt will be to recognize intercaste mar¬ 
riages, to secure the right of divorce, and to enforce the grant of 
maintenance to widows; in both religions we shall have efforts 
to make more cflccdvc the regulations regarding the age of mar- 
riage. 

It is a commonplace which might have been repeated with 
justice at any time during the last fifty years, that we have no 
longer to rc^on with a static India; but I think that it is only 
now that we can really promise ourselves the sight of an India 
swept by these somewhat convulsive reform movements. If there 
is one feature of modern India which is more striking than 
another, it is the revelation of its accessibility to mass movement. 
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Hitherto this has shown itself largely in political matters, and 
has more easily been directed towards attack (which is indeed the 
most characteiisdc direction of mass impulse) than to any con¬ 
structive effort. But the held for mass induence in India is only 
now being explored, and we may conceivably see strange things 
happening in the attempt to secure social reform. U at all events 
touches a sphere which possesses for the great mass of people an 
Interest which merely political movements cannot attain. 

Finally, while these factors in the social held are distinguish¬ 
able, there is one general factor less definable but nevermclcss 
of much Importance. In the last generation, control of such public 
opinion as existed, or the exercise of influence in social ^airs, 
was in the hands of a small class, partly intellectual, but pardy 
composed of people of recognized position. Today, a great mass 
of men who could not be described as intellectuals, and who 
are socially of a lower status, have now come into the field. 
They reflect in their attitude the clrcuinstanccs in which their 
class finds itself; economic conditions press with particular hard¬ 
ship on this class in the East, for it has rising standards of living, 
and in a non-industrial country has small hopes of satisfying these 
standards. Its members tend to be radical in pofitics and in some 
degree also in religious and social matters. Their outlook is 
urban, and they arc little interested in rural development. All 
indications point to a rapid growth in the controlling influence 
of this class; and when we think of the future direction of 
social and political movements we must remember that they 
will he largely what this class will make them. Both direction 
and metheds will be very diticreat to those which they would 
have taken under the inducnccs which prevailed a generation ago. 

I have purposely left for last the political field. At the moment 
it engages an embarrassing amount of our attention, but it is not 
my intention to deal with the immediate issues now before us. 
Politics and administration ought for our present purpose to en¬ 
gage our consideration only so far as they can affect or direct the 
forces for change now afoot in the general population. But in the 
modern world political institutions react widely on social and 
economic conditions; and we cannot neglect this element. The 
possible reactions of political developments on India are the more 
difficult to forecast because the institutions which we arc intro¬ 
ducing are not an organic growth from movements taking 
place in Indian national life, but find themselves there in pur- 
suance of concepts which have their roots in European ex¬ 
periences. It will be realized that I necessarily approach this 
matter in the most objective way; I will view political develop¬ 
ments purely on what may be described as the dynamic side. For 
about a century India has had a government of which the most 
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prornincat characteristics were that It proceeded from a single 
centre, and thcrdjy constituted a strong unifying force; it based 
itself on its own acquired authority, and not on any form of 
popular support, in the constitutional sense, though in other re¬ 
spects it earned (and, [ think, earned on its merits) a gencraf 
acquiescence in its authority; and thirdly, though it adapted 
itself to Indian condidons, it represented in the main ideas and 
standards which were European rather tlian Oriental. We have 
for some years now followed a policy which, by giving increasing 
importance to provincial centres of administrationj has encouraged 
centrifugal forces, shifting the focus of attention from the centre 
and dividing authority with it. More important, we arc sub- 
sdruting for a form of government dependent on its own authority 
one in which the adimnistration will in its main activities be 
definitely based on a popular vote. I am not concerned in the 
extent to which unmemate proposals may carry that substitution; 
but clearly we are about to sec now a definite advance in the 
subsdmdon of popular for non-responsiblc government, and for 
the purpose of a forecast ranging over fifty years one is bound to 
assume that this process, when once firmly established, will with¬ 
in the course of that period be carried to very considerable lengths. 
It is not merely a matter of interest to speculate how far the 
type of government we arc substituting will prove to be suited 
to Indian condidons; its suitability or adaptability is an essential 
dement in arriving at a forecast of the effects it may have on 
Indian developments, fn so far as the previous regime was self- 
sufficient in the sense that it did not base itself on representative 
insrimtions, it was a form of government to which the East was 
well accustomed. So far as it was alien in composition and In 
some of its ideas it may have become unacceptable to a people 
rapidly advancing in education and self-esteem; it may, to that 
extent, have become unsuitable to modern conditions; but at least 
as a type of government there was nothing in it foreign to 
Eastern traditions. Earlier political movements in India were not 
indeed directed to securing a change in the type of government; 
they were mainly desired to secure a larger share for India in the 
administration in the form in which it then existed. That move¬ 
ment, it is true, has been replaced by a widespread demand for 
representative institutions and responsible government, but the 
mainspring of that demand is not anything that India has 
drawn from its own traditions. One is indeed at rimes driven 
to feel that some of those who have been advocating a responsible 
form of government have failed to appreciate the fact that, fbr the 
English people, that form of government has only one meaning 
—namely, the grant of executive authority to the representatives 
of tho majority of a widely based electorate. So far as we know 
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the spirit of India at present, it is fair to say that it would prob¬ 
ably prefer some form of govcmincnt not definitely responsible 
to a majority vote. There arc even incmbcrs of the extreme Left 
wing who do not seem to think in terms of responsible govern¬ 
ment, but of utilixing for their own purposes the held of authority 
prepared for them by a previous official rule, just as Lenin and 
nis circle stepped into the field of authority ploughed and levelled 
by two centuries of Czardom, I do not mean by what I have said 
on this point to join with those controversialists who ask why we 
are introducing democracy to India at a time when democracy 
is coming into disrepute iu the West. To my mind the question 
and the implication it carries are both mistaken. We arc not 
discarding democracy in the West, though events may have 
brought into disrespect certain forms of Parliamentary institu- 
tioQS in which democracy expressed itself. The modern “ direc¬ 
torate ” everywhere stands on some form of popular support; 
indeed, it is an instrument for giving a direct response to the body 
of opinion which supports it, unnampered by the restrictions 
which had grown up round the earlier forms of Parliamentary 
institutions. Probably every “ directorate ” now existing could 
stand the test of a referendum, cither because it has a majority 
behind it, or because it can by its own methods secure such a 
majority, 1 suggest, therefore, that arguments based on the sug¬ 
gested breakdown of democracy do not apply; and, indeed, I only 
referred to them here because they doubtless came to your minds 
in connection with what T had said as to the suitability of respon¬ 
sible government to Indian conditions. I suggest to you that the 
real justification for the introduction of that form of government 
in India lies in the faith that India must pass through the educa¬ 
tive and formative influences of representative institutions before 
she can evolve the form of government best suited to her own 
conditions. That, if 1 may say so, is a very reasonable theory on 
which to work; it should allow India gradually to evolve her own 
proper form of government under influences making for the 
maintenance of order, instead of proceeding by a series of catastro- 
phic experiments. 

But in the end it may very well be that India may find herself 
best suited with something different from Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in our form—something, that is, in the nature of a direc¬ 
torate sufficiently responsive to popular needs and ideas to gain 
general acquiescence, but not dependent in the constitutional 
sense on a majority vote. I suggest this for two reasons: first 
because this conclusion would be in line with what we know 
of previous Indium tradition; and, secondly, because India seems 
10 have acouired a peculiar talent for looldiig to State guidance 
and control in every form of activity. The current Indian mind 
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thinks of the State in terms more common in some Cbtitincntal 
nations than in Great Britain; it docs not seem to suffer fmm 
the shock which we shouid fech or at all events used to feel, when 
faced with proposais that the State should regulate the most 
ordinary nansactions of every-day life. Now the further you 
progress m State intervention or State management, the more 
certain is it that you will seek means to eliminate that compromise 
of opmsing forces on which our Parliamentary institutions 
depend. In English political theory, the existence of a strong 
opposition has been held to be an essential clement in arriving 
at correct action; but the English theory of politics has not hither¬ 
to eontctnplated a thoroughpaced system of State management. 

1 offer this merely as a long-range speculation about the way 
in which Indian political forms may ultimately shape themselves. 
But we are concerned now with more visible developments. We 
may anticipate one thing with tolerable certainty; as I have 
already implied, it will be progressively difficult to maintain that 
unitary control of policy from the centre which characterized 
the past. That will nor necessarily be due to the adoption of the 
form of federation now proposed or any alternative form of con- 
federa^n; the process beg^ when a measure of responsibility 
was given to provincial governments, and it will gain fresh im¬ 
petus in proporbon as provincial self-government completes itself. 
Moreover, physical facts add weight to the tendency produced 
by constitutiona] changes; provinces so large that some contain 
mpulations of 40 to 50 millions, and an area equal to Spain or 
Italy, cannot be conb-ollcd from the centre in any but the most 
elementary matters. When once they begin to interest them¬ 
selves in the problems of their own interna] development, atten¬ 
tion^ concentrates on the local aspects of affairs, provincial 
patriotism intensifies, and central influence declines. The ultimate 
tendency may not necessarily be towards complete separation from 
the centre, but it will certainly be towards diversity of policy and 
resistance to any effort of the centre to impose uniformity. This 
proc«s might be delayed were it possible now to break up the 
provinces into a number of smaller units, for an aggregate of 
small units would exhibit far less centrifugal force than the small 
number of large units with which we have now to deal, A second 
and consequential development may also be foreseen. The pres¬ 
sure of the various economic and social forces which have been de¬ 
scribed will have a more pronounced effect on a provincial than 
they would on a central field of administration. Local solutions 
are likely to be sought for economic and social difficulties, and 
in some cases perhap will be less well considered than they would 
be under unitary control. All this, let me add again, is not a 
criticism of the grant of provincial responsibility—that has its own 
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value in the political sphere and in the development of initia¬ 
tive and responsibility' which 1 fully accept—I am only pointing 
to some of the natural developments. Thirdly, the substitution 
of popular for odiciaJ control of administrative activities will, 
quite apart from any change of personnel in the State services, 
alter in many ways me standards and methods of administration 
largely established under European influences. 

An administration based on a popular vote yields more quickly 
than a purely officiai Government to pressure for cjtpcnditurc on 
projects of intcmal development. How narrow is the financial 
basis on which provincial administration is now conducted is 
shown by the fact that one of our gicat provinces spends only 
rupees, three spend between 2^ and 3^ rupees, and the most 
cosdy of the provincial governments spends annually only 8^ rupees 
per head of the population. The field of provincial taxation is 
limited by circumstances, and there will therefore be a constant 
efibrt to find money by reducing the cost of administrative 
agencies, and this, apart from any otlicr consideration, is bound 
to modify previous administrative standards. We arc not here 
considering any question of values, nor are we weighing the 
merits of what we can foresee in the future against what we have 
known in the past. We have not here to ask ourselves whether 
the future administration will or will not conform with the ideals 
or the methods which characterized it in the past. The question 
is, whether the change will be such as to pr^uce visible effects 
in the India we arc attempting to forecast, A general break¬ 
down of order, or a gravely impaired confidence in justice, or a 
widespread prevalence of administrative corruption would cer¬ 
tainly do so. We have heard many anticipations that we must 
expect this result, just as w'c have heard,- from the Indian side, 
confident assurances of the betterment which popular government 
will produce on the type of administration. It is difficult to prevent 
our forecast from b^g coloured by prepossessions on the one 
side or the other. That the administration will be widely affected 
is certain; the full extent is not easy to estimate. I would here 
only put forw'ard one consideration. Much importance attaches 
to the momentum which a State machinery acquires during a 
long course of settled and authoritative administration, and my 
speculations do not at present go beyond the expectation that this 
will continue for many years to exert a full influence. 

We come now to the last of the forces which present them¬ 
selves in the political field—one hard to define, but certainly one 
of the most potent with which we shall have to reckon. What 
will be the reaction of India to that Nationalistic spirit which 
has gripped every other people of the world? It is not necessary 
to debate here the old question whether India is a nation. Our 
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friend Strachey beg^an his book on India by staring rpundly that 
th^c was no such country as India. There arc many today who, 
poinring to the diversities of her peoples, languages, and creeds, 
make a strong mint that India cannot claim to be a nation; or, 
rather, they seek to deny the deductions which might be drawn 
from admitting that claim. The question of what constitutes a 
nadon may be left for political philosophers to decide; in 
any case, the problem whether India falls within any 
formula they may adopt Is largely an academic point- On the 
other hand, recent world experiences leave us in no doubt of 
the results which follow when people comprised in any political 
Unit exhibit a nationalistic spirit, and no one can deny that such 
a spirit has of late been evident in India. You may at your 
choice view that as the product of a growing self-esteem, or the 
revolt of a conservative people against modernist ways, or—as 
some would have it—^as the outcome of our own influence in 
politics and education. But it is the dynamics rather than the 
ethics of this feeling^ which matter to us now. If it is not easily 
definable, it is certainly ponderable. It would be a mistake to 
imagine that it is confined to the intellectuals; if it Is not by any 
means universal, yet it is common among great numbers of 
ordinary people, and it is the type of fccUng which is bound to 
widen and intensify. 

Of some things we may be certain. However much on its 
literary side it may seek to recall the glories of a fabled past, 
or to advocate the virtues of purely Indian institurions, it will 
not impede the rapid adaptation of modern scientific or mechani¬ 
cal improvements, nor cheek the influences they entail. What¬ 
ever it may do for the Indian languages, it will not stop the 
growing use of English as a common language. On the econo¬ 
mic side, it will here, as elsewhere, add support to a protective 
policy and perhaps to attempted discrimination against non- 
Indian commercial undertakings. On the politicai side, it will 
involve a growing pressure for the reduction of the visible signs 
of British authority, and, in my opinion, we shall before the end 
of our period sm its effects in the reduction of British personnel 
and an increasing measure of Indiani7.3tion of the Army. But 
while we can count on these more or less objective results, can we 
foresee that this spirit will so permeate India as to produce a 
incntalitv of a ‘’national** type? Other peoples have been at 
times galvanized by such a spirit, parricularly when accompanied 
by a new sense of polirical independence; but this result has been 
seen more often where the area has been smaller and the social 
elements less diverse. One may speculate with interest on the 
possible use by the new administration of those modem agencies 
tor direct communication of ideas—liroadcasting and the like— 
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which have aptly been described as shortcircuiting the slow pro¬ 
cesses of education. But on the whole one may be permitted to 
feel some doubt whether the world will at the end of our fifty- 
year period see that ultimate development on which mtellcctual 
India sets its hopes—an India united in those bonds of common 
sentiment and ideas which make real nationhood. There is 
much to hamper this—^the centrifugal forces which the new poli¬ 
tics arc creating, the difficulties of a vast geography, the persist¬ 
ence of social organizations which, even in some process of dis¬ 
integration, will still maintain a basic resistance to cohesion. 

Now It may be thought that I have done an unwise and per¬ 
haps irritating thing. 1 have dealt rather vaguely with ten¬ 
dencies and movements, but I have not been able to define their 
conclusion. I have attempted to show the threads that may make 
warp and weft, but have not the craft or the courage to weave the 
fabric. But those who care for India cannot stop at pondering 
over her immediate problems. On the background of her andent 
dvilizadoQ we have already painted many new colours. Time 
seems about to svork on the canvas with a more rapid and mere 
heavily laden brush. What is the picture which her civilization 
will present in the fumre? It would be a bold mind that claimed 
to give a complete answer, but we have gained something if we 
can feel that we have seen our way even to part of it 
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COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS IN MUSLIM ASIA* 

By H.H. The Aga Rhan, c.c.s.i., g.c.i.e,, g^c.v.o. 

It Is perhaps not generally known that our Holy Prophet started 
life as a trader and mcncnaiit, and up to the moment when he 
received the divmc call he was active as one of the leading 
mcrch^ts of Mecca, In numerous passages of the Koran not 
only the vital importance but the blessedness of commerce, in^ 
dustry and frade are impressed upon the faithful. Many pas¬ 
sages deal with trade by sea and land, with agriculture, with 
minmg, with all the wonders that Nature has placed at the dis- 
posal of man for his comfort enjoyment. 

, In the golden age of Islam s civilization, reaching down to the 
suttcenth century, the Muslim countries were in the van of all that 
we consider the world s economic life. But a great change came 
with the discovery of the Americas and the Cape route to the 
^t. Sca^rnc trade to the Far East and India replaced trade 
through the Muslim countries. It developed and became the 
great source of wealth for the world in gencraL This process 
went on with ever-increasing momentum ml the outbreak of the 
Great War. The vast millions of China and India were brought 
into touch wi^ die advanced countries of Western Europe and 
America by direct communication. What can be conveniently 
milcd the big Muslim squ^c from Samarkand to Sind and from 
ConstaDbnople diminished in economic impoitnnce for 
the world in Kncral and for Europe in particular. This process 
went so far that, although here and there attention was paid to 
those countries by houses that had hereditary and historic corniec- 
tion with them, they were ignored by the general trend of com- 
raeraal enterprise in Great Britain. 

Then came the War with its immediate rcacdon of fictitious 
prosperity, but with its present consequences of worldwide depres¬ 
sion and economic languor. The old and familiar source of 
trade and commerce arc proving themselves insuiSclent to meet 
the productive activity of the post-war world. New sources must 
be found; new economic worlds must be conquered. It is forninate 
that, no\v the opening-up of the economically backward Muslim 
countries is most needed, science has placed at our disposal means 

* This article is based od an addeess at a tDwdng of members of both 
House of ParhanKut and vaitofs convened by the NationaJ League at the 

. dujuig the sittings of the Joint Select Committee on 
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and methods by which that end can be achieved- We have only 
to consider the conditions which have led to the World Economic 
Conference to see that the fulfilment of the task is imperative 
for the welfare, not only of Islamic countries^ but of the world 
at large* 

One of the main causes of the diminished economic importance 
of Muslim lands before the war was the absence of cheap means 
of transport. They were essentially landJodted continental areas 
with—here and there—a window lo the sea. Bays and channels 
and inland seas were rare, if not wholly absent* The great rivers 
such as the Nile, the Indus, and the Euphrates were far apart 
and were separated by vast continental areas. When railways 
came in other countries the initial cost of that form of cotomuni- 
cation made it difficult, if not impossible, to build and equip 
sufficient lines to give Islam a due share in the nineteenth century 
prosperity of the West, 

Today new and cheap forms of commumcation have revolu¬ 
tion izeo the oudook upon the geographical and economical con- 
ditions of these undeveloped lands. Motor traffic—for which 
vast amounts of petrol can be found in the very heart of the land 
of Islam, in Persia, and Arabia—has made it possiblca. with die 
development of roads, once more to bring commercial prosperity 
to the furthest interior of these countries. 

The aeroplane is replacing the camel as “ the ship of the 
desert,” and cheap aviation will make every part of these countries 
easy of access* Overland travel from Europe to the bean of Asia 
is far quicker, safer, and more convenient, and is held to be much 
more pleasant and interesting than the sea voyage* 

Thus the process started after the sixteenth ctnturj' Is being 
reversed, and once more the great and populous lands of Eastern 
and Southern Asia can communicate with Europe over land 
rather than by sea- The immense importance of this tmnsforma- 
non TO all concentrated and quick forms of trade is obvious. The 
world depression, which has shown the insufficiency of markets 
for West and East alike, will lead every manufacturing country 
to turn its eyes to this new world of Islam which again, after 
400 years, takes its place among the great markets of the world. 

Political and territorial adjustments that followed the war 
have placed Great Britain and her Empire in a peculiarly advan¬ 
tageous position to benefit to the full from these developments. 
The old bureaucratic Ottoman Empire has been broken up and 
replaced by the nationalistic States of Iraq and Arabia and by 
Turkey. Persia has been freed from the political dominance of 
Russia, The old Empire of the Czars which—with the help 
of protective tariffs—hoped to dominate the markers of Western 
Asia with dumped goods has disappeared- The new Communist 
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Socialist Soviet Republic has not so far shaped an industrial and 
economic system by which it can seriously compete with the 
export trade of a highly organized and cxpcricncm commercial 
community such as exists in this country. 

It may be argued by some of my readers that the countries 
of Western Asia arc poor. But 1 would point out that since the 
war there has been a radical change in this respect. Afghanistan 
has no public debt. The capita] debt of Persia is less than the 
receipts of the Shah's Government in one year from the Angio- 
Persian Oil Company, Arabia has no external debt, and in Iraq 
the debt commitments are very small. The bearing of these facts 
on the question of trade relations is obvious. The countries I have 
named arc not among the nations which must export goods for 
the purpose of paying debt and interest charges. Consequently 
they can buy our British and Indian, goods by the mutually bene¬ 
ficial method of exchange of commodities. 

Great Britain has today very friendly relations with Bgypt, and 
her moral influeflce in that part 0/ the world is greater than ever 
in the past. I think this can be said with equal truth about all 
Arab lands, and 1 have every hope that a fair and equitable adjust¬ 
ment of condiciing claims will be made in Palestine, With the 
new kingdom of Iraq and her ruler this Empire is happily not 
only on terms of friendship, but of intimate co-operation. There 
are no serious pohtical dificrcnees with Persia or Afghanistan, 
Of the 80 millions of Indian Muslims a large proportion inhabit 
the borders of these very States, and thus come within the geo¬ 
graphical limits of the solid Muslim economic block to which I 
have referred. The Muslims of North-Western India can become 
the great bridge-head for further trade development, economic 
improvement, and healthy, peaceful, commercial rivalry both for 
the manufacturers of this country and for the producers of India 
and Burma. 

There used to be a saying when 1 was yo ung that ** trade foJ- 
low'cd the flag." Today we can go further and say "Trade follows 
friendship." The Muslims of India arc happily placed in being 
the link alike in friendship and in trade between the people of 
Great Britain on one side and those of Islamic lands on me other, 
and also between the vast Hindu population of India and 
Muslim coimtiics to their west. But this friendship can hardly 
grow as quickly as the economic needs of the world require to¬ 
day, nor can it be built without a full and complete understanding 
of each other’s mentality, 

1 desire to place some practical suggestions before you as my 
British fellow-subjects for expediting ^ process which we should 
all welcome. It is urgent bemuse It will go far towards the econo¬ 
mic rcgeneratioii of Muslim countries on the one band and the 
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Lmprovcincnt of export trade and employment in this country 
on the other. 

I could give many practical illiMradons in respect of the oppor¬ 
tunities for business which are available* Bui I will mendon only 
one of these* We all know how great a place insurance fills in 
modern business life* The development of this branch of bunness 
in South America enured to the benefit of well-established insur¬ 
ance companies in Great Britain and the United States^ But it does 
not seem to be realized that in the Islamic countries to which I have 
referred the insurance business is nonnpdsient^ In all these lands 
there is hardly a house^ or lifc^ or packet of mercliandise owned 
by the inhabitants which lias been insured. In this field alone 
there arc enormous possibilines which have never been touched* 
ft is not an o-ver-estimate to put the potential capital value of 
insurances to be effected in these countries at /200,000,000. 

Some years ago it was usual to hear fathers of families of nearly 
all classes in Britain say that they would I^e their children 
to learn Spanish and Portuguese so as to be prepared to take 
advantage of the economic development of South America then 
in sight* But the Muslim countries to which I refer have poten¬ 
tial wealth and trade possibilities which can favourably compare 
with those vast regions of South America, the development of 
which has proved insufficient for the business enterprise of the 
people of this country* Might it not be possible for at least some 
of the younger English people to learn Persian, or Arabic, or 
Urdu? In addition to the stimulus knowledge of these lan¬ 
guages would give to mental and spiritual understanding between 
East and West, the practical and commercial advantages would 
be great. Incidentally, anyone with a knowledge of one of these 
languages can easdy familLanze himself v\rith the other two, since 
they arc intimately related. As a knowledge of Spanish is neccs* 
sary for those who go out for trade in South America, so for 
trade with Islamic countries a knowledge of at least one of the 
three principal languages there spoken is essential for the realiza¬ 
tion of ail the possibilines* 

Another thing which has so far been neglected in Muslim 
l^ds (perhaps through the want of cheap and easy communica- 
dons hiLherto) is the supply of commercial tiavcllcrs suited to the 
conditions of today. Such men ought to be able to sell the goods 
that are reejuired and for which markets are needed and, on 
the other hand, to buy the local goods for this country* 

Many of you know the regular commercial traveller on. the 
Continent and in America. I have seen him in wayside inns all 
over Europe and found him both modest and efficient* A fteat 
many not only sell, but also buy, and a number bring back new^s 
as to the kina of material needed and the kind of inanufacnirc 
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required. The same methods applied to Muslim countries by 
an dficient corps of commerdal traveUers would, I am sure, give 
most satisfactory results^ In this great work the Muslims of India 
can become coadjutors and partners, they can become the help¬ 
mates of their British fellow-subjccts of the King as well as of 
their co-religionists throughout the rest of the Middle and Near 
East. 

There is no wish on our part for exclusiveness, and no jealousy, 
but an intuitive yearning af^ an understanding and cooperation 
for mutual benefit. 1 know very well the feelings and sentiments 
not only of my Muslim countrymen, but of Muslims generally. 
Everywhere they show not only willingness, but a sincere desire 
for political, cultural, and, above all, financial, economic, and 
commercial cooperation with the people of this land. 
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INDIAN MUSLIMS AND THE REFORMS 

By Sxa Muhamhed Yakub, m.l.a. 

None who arc acquainted with the present condition of India will 
doubt the urgent need of expanding the Indian Constitution in 
to meet the legidmate demands of all classes and com*- 
munid^ of her people. 

The Musalmans arc not behind any other conuuunity in India 
in their desire to sec their country holding an honourable posi' 
don^ and a respectable status in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Indeed, it is inevitable that they should hold this view, 
since the very e^nce of Islam is that ideal of brotherhood 
and human equality which sums up all we mean by democracy. 
It \vould not, therefore, be right to think that the Mtisalmans of 
India arc a stumhling block in the way of the progress of their 
country. Having ruled in India for about ten centuries, and 
having lost their empire through the blunders of their monarchs, 
and having suffered immeoseTy since the Mutiny of 1857, the 
Musalmans are naturally anxious that trust and freedom should 
not be misused. They arc determined that the germs of anarchy 
pd revolution, which brought the overthrow of the Muslim rule 
in India, shall cot again destroy their country. A wise man 
always takes a lesson from the miseries and misfortunes of his 
predecessors, and I hope that the British will not lose sight of the 
causes which brought about the downfall of Muslim rule in India. 

My next point is this. Today, all over the world, in Europe, 
America, arid Aaa, after a long period of political stability and 
quiescence, ideas, policies, and institutiotis arc in the melting-pot 
once more. Political constitutions are being moulded to the new 
conditions set up by the war, the progress of mechanical, sdendhe, 
and industrial discovery and development, and so on. These 
great forces are at work in India also, and we Muslims who arc 
essentially “polidcal animals’^ naturally desire that they shall 
be recognized in our new Constitution. A constitution based on a 
priori notions or outworn conditions is doomed from its birth. 

To the Musalrnans of India the British connection is a matter 
of the utmost irnportanccj their sympathies and interests extend 
far beyond the limits of India, and the peaceful maintenance and 
development of all they value depends on England retaining 
her predominant place in the world. It is therefore essential for 
us to associate ourselves wholeheartedly with the maintenance of 
law and order, to ccK>perate loyalty with the servants of the 
Crown in promoting the welfare of me country, and to put aside 
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any wild and visionary dreams about Iiidja*s sudden emergence to 
independente. At tne same time^ Ear be it from us to recocu' 
mend that we should cease to urge our Haims to our fullest share 
of the benefits of British rule, or forego our right in the general 
advancement of the world. 

Let me make it quite clear that 1 , and those who think witli 
me in India—and I assure my readers that their number is very 
large amongst the educated classes of my community—^arc most 
grateful to the Prime Minister and the Right Hon. Sir Samuel 
Hoarc, Secretary of State for India, for their sincere efforts to 
meet the wishes and satisfy the aspirations of my countrymen. 1 
wish also to make it clear that we, the Musa]mans of India, are 
not actuated by any ilLwill or antagonism towards any other 
community. We arc animated with the single desire of safe¬ 
guarding our rights and interests in snch a form as will give 
us an assured position in the political institutions of the country 
without making any encroachment upon the legitimate rights of 
any other community. 

Now it is clear that India is going to enter on a period of much 
fuller experience of the actual working of democratic institutions 
than any she has known in the past. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the engineers who will handle the machinery 
w’hich is about to be set up shall possess some expert know¬ 
ledge. Consequendy the associadon of the foreign engineers and 
mechanics who have been working at it for centuries is very 
essentia]. Of course, to continue my analogy, many of the en¬ 
gineers and mechanics of the future ivill have to be selected ulti¬ 
mately by the rough and ready method of democratic election. 
The quesdon of the franchise is, then, of fundamental impKirtancc. 
In my opinion no ease has been made out for any sweeping exten¬ 
sion of the franchise at present, and the balance of argument is 
against it. Under the system of administration that is proposed 
greater responsibitides wHil de\^lvc upon the various Governments 
than ever before. And it is imperative that the electorate should 
be capable of understanding the value and use of their vote. All 
experience goes to show that the extension of the franchise should 
keep pace with, but not go ahead of, the spread of education and 
the development of polideal knowledge. In Great Britain it was 
a very gradual process, covering a long period of time. In 1832 
only 3 per cent, of the populadon were enfranchised; 9 per cent, 
in tS^, and 16 per cent, in (884. Since the introduedon of 
Reforms in India, since 1921^ there has not been such a great 
change in the educadonal knowledge, economic conditions, and 
political experience of the people as would make it desirable to 
lower the franchise too much. Any undue lowering would in¬ 
evitably mean the complete transfer of power to the til iterate and 
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die inexpericiiccd, and would tend to exclude from the Lcgisla- 
nirc men with a sense of responsibiliw and experience of admlnis- 
tration« ^ To my mind the franchise should remaio for the present 
substantfally as it is» and I favour giving to the provincial Legis* 
ladyc Cou^ils power to alter die franchise in each province as 
their experience makes it expedient. It must be remembered that 
India is not a country but a subcondoent. The difference in 
the condidons prevailing in the different provinces in India is 
as great as, if not more than, in the different countries in Europe. 
Would it ever be within the range of pracdcal politics to frame 
one single Constitution for the whole of Europe? How could 
it there tore be possible, or even prudent, to frame one single Con¬ 
stitution for the whole of India. Different provinces must there¬ 
fore have different c]uaIifications for franchise and different 
systems of election. 

Now as regards the enfranchisement of women, far be it from 
me to impose any inferiority of status on the womenfolk of my 
country. Indeed, as a Musalman, I am compelled to allow her 
full equality of status. I would therefore like to place women 
On the same level as men and I would have the same qualifications 
for them relating to property or education as for men. 1 think 
it would lower the prestige of a woman if she were placed on 
the electoral roll only because she happened to be the wife of a 
certain male elector. Then again in India polygamy is not very 
unusual, and it would be highly illo^cal to give the vote to one 
wife and not to the other, having the same legal and social 
status. Then again I consider it to be very unjust to deprive a 
ivoman of her vote, after using it for a very long time, as soon as 
she loses her husband. Also, I do not sec any reason why the 
wife of an ordinary voter should have the right to vote while 
Ae mother or the wHfc of a soldier or policeman, who has rendered 
invaluable services in the defence of his country, or lost his life 
in the service of the Crown, should be deprived of it. 1 am there¬ 
fore strongly opposed to creating any artiRcia] qualifications for 
woracn other than those, or in addition to those, of men. 

It is the provincial administration rather than the Central 
Government which tomes into close contact writh the lives of the 
people, and it Is in diem that the most important devolution of 
rower can immediately be made. I should not be considered as 
being opp^d to the introduction of reforms in the Centre for 
an indefinite penod, but for the reasons given abow I contend 
that the immediate establishment of full provincial autonomy 
and responsibility, under conditions which will guarantee the 
security and stability of the administration, is essential. I am 
convinced that the surest means of establishing political peace 
and contentment in India lies in establishing at once, in the 
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fullest possible manner, real and effective rcsponsibilityt which 
would rally all the best elements in the country to the Govern^ 
naent and induce them to put their shoulders to the wheel. This 
leads to the in^rtant question of bw and order. I recommend 
that the transfer of bw and order should be accomfwmed by 
two conditions essential to secure the stability we have in view: 
they arc, the placing of the judiciary under the control of the 
High Courts, and the appointment of a head of the police force 
from the All-India services to assist the minister in charK of this 
portfolio. The complete independence of the judiciary from any 
possibility of political control or bias is the hall-mark of a con¬ 
stitutional state. My recommendation, therefore, is that the 
minister for bw and order should be relieved of TCsponabiUty 
for the control of the judiciary, which should be wsted in the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts, and through them be made 
directly responsible to wic Crown. I also consider that the heads 
of provincbl police forces should be members of the All-Indb 
services, because that will guarantee their complete freedom from 
any trace of provincbl patriotism or communalisra and bring to 
the control of the departnicnt the wide official outlook which 
comes from experience in the superior services, i cannot agree 
that by the imposition of these conditions the transfer of bw and 
order will be incomplete or a sham. The tradition of the All- 
India services is one of complete loyalty to those set in authority 
over them, and I have no doubt that the heads of the police so 
appointed will be fully loyal to the Government and die ministers 

they serve, , - 1 

Turning now ta the Central Government, I submit that, for 
the great majority of us in India, Federation originally was con¬ 
ceived as the Federation of Brirish Indian provinces. The Indian 
Princes were not included in the picture. I have the greatest 
regard for our Indian Princes, and consider the existence and 
stability of Indian States in India vc^ essential in order to main¬ 
tain the andent glory and civilization of the country ; but the 
association of the Indian States with the Federation has created 
innumerable difficulties in the establishment of our Constitution. 
In the first place, the linking up of democracy with autocracy is 
a v<uy uncongenial combination which has never before been 
tried and is obviously very liable to set up dangerous strains and 
stresses. I am therefore of opinion that in starting Ac construc¬ 
tion of our federal structure the Bridsh Indian provinces should 
first be brought within the compound, and room should be left 
for blocks of the Indian States to be added afterw-ards. Other¬ 
wise the introduction of Reforms in the Central Government 
will come only after long suspense and unccr^nty. Then 
responsibility in the Centre roust come under conditions securing 
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the safety of the framework of administratlon> The question of 
defence in India is an ctttreinely important and difficult one. 
We have a very long and wild land frontier extending along the 
north, through which all the conquerors of India have entered 
in the past except the British. The establishment of great mar i. 
time Powers has also made the defence of India by the sea very 
difficult. Therefore Defence, Foreign Affairs, and Political 
Relations should remain outside the domain of the transferred 
subjects. 

All that the Indian Musalmans want is fair treatment and bare 
justice. They do not want to be given a share in the administra¬ 
tion for which they arc not fully equipped. They do not wish to 
be placed in charge of difficult and delicate offices if they are not 
thoroughly qualified for them. The Muslim claim is not for 
spoon'ieeding, but for not being kept out on the ground that they 
arc Musalmans. The strained relations between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities arise in no small measure out of the desire 
of the young men of each community to secure Government posts. 
Partly owing to the greater economic pressure to which they arc 
subject, and partly in consequence of mcir past history and tradi¬ 
tions, this desire amongst the Musalmans is a matter of life and 
death for my community. The paucity of careers for educated 
Indians has accentuated the trouble. It follows that if we Indians 
want to avoid jealousies, intrigues, and incessant friction an effort 
should be made to define each community’s share in the public 
scnHccs. The number of posts allotted the Musalmans will obvi¬ 
ously vary from province to province. And it seems that in the 
absence of a more workable basis we might fix it at the figure 
assigned to each community for the purposes of representation. 
It is obvious that the population basis, in this connection, would 
be highly unsatisfactory and misleading. The late Sir Antony 
(subsequently Lord) MacDonnell, sometime Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, who was regarded 
by the Musalmans as hostile to their interests, had to admit the 
Muslim claim for a larger number in Government service than 
that to which they would have been entitled on a population 
basis. In a speech in tpoo he said: 

I must say that, subject to the general rule, the best man 
for an important post should get it irrespeetive of creed or 
race, the Muhammadans could not fairly claim more than 
three appointments for every five appointments gmng to the 
Hindus.'* 

And his policy was initiated for a province in which the Musal¬ 
mans are only per cent, of the populadon. 
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The next point on which the Musalmans lay the greatest stress 
is the preservation of thdr culture, religion, and laws- The 
violent utterances of certain Hindu leaders have made the Musal- 
mans extremely nervous about this matter, and therefore it is 
very necessary, from the Muslim point of view, that guarantees 
as regards the ^WYC-mentioned two points sh^l be by stamte. 
Sir Samuel Hoarc's evidence before the Joint Selea Qjmmittce 
makes it quite clear, “ that nothing can be inserted in the Instn^^ 
ment of Instructions that is not within the framework of the Act.’' 

And as Lord Reading is reported in the Press to have observed: 

“ Although letters of instruction might be referred to by 
a court oilaw in trying to construe what was intended, it 
did not affect the position. No rights of the subject were 
founded upon it that could be dealt with by a court of law. 
The rights to be construed by the court were the rights 
which were prescribed within the statute itself, and could 
not travel outside.” 

A mere mention in the letters of instruction, therefore, is not 
sufficient. These arc the two special demands of the Musa!mans, 
upon which they cannot accept any compromise or alternative. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE IN INDIA 
By Da. P. P. Pillai 


It is now about five years since the International Labour Organ¬ 
ization of the League of Nations began its experiment of having 
an outpost cst^ltshed in India. Ever since me inception of the 
L^xjur Organization, it has been making every effort to keep in 
living touch with the day-to-day developments iji industrial and 
socU matters taking place in the more important countries of 
die world. For this purpose, it has been found necessary to 
appoint permanent representatives at London^ Paris, Washington, 
Berlin, Rome, and Tokio, and more recendy at New Delhi and 
Nanking; and national correspondents in eleven other capitals. 
The opening of the first few branch offices of the Geneva organ- 
izadon suggested to the Indian representatives to the Labour 
Conference the desirability of having a similar branch started in 
India as well. There were, indeed, many reasons why a repre¬ 
sentative of Geneva had to be p<^ed permanently in India. In 
the first place, the claim of India to take rank with the eight 
leading industrial countries of the world having been upheld 
by die Council of the League of Nations, and India having thus 
csublished her right to a permanent seat on the Governing Body 
of the Labour Organization, it was but natural that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the leaders of Indian industry and labour 
should desire that closer and more intimate relations should be 
maintained between India and Geneva.* There was also the 
feeling on the part of the Government and of the employers of 
labour in India that such doser relations, which must necessarily 
lead to a fuller knowledge of the economic conditions of India 
at Geneva, would help considerably to influence the decisions 
taken at the International Labour Ckinferenccs, in so far as they 
had a reference to India. One of the clauses of Article XIII. of 


• Thua, fw uample. Sir B. N. Mitra, the Chief Delegate of the Cwcrtir 
mcDt of India to me CoDfenooe of 193a, referring to die impartauce of 
^urjng the close oxiperadiHi of all noq-Euiopcan States, saidi "It is 
indeed a pleasure to find that, so far as India is concerned, the necessary 
means for establishing contacts now caist in the shape of a branch office erf 
c Inter uaUonal^ Labour Organization in Delhi, which is doinir most useful 
^l^work which I am dad to find is appredaicd by the Employers' and 
Delegates fr^India" (page 341, RfforJ of procteiingf 0/ the 
Stxtffnth Sestfon of the Conference. See also pages fiz and of the 
Ddegato^™' op'iuwu expressed by the Employers’ and Workers’ 
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the Peace Treat? clearly lays down that due recc^iiition ought 
to be given to tnc diHcrenccs of climate, habits and customs, of 
economic opportunity and industrial traditions, in the attempt 
to enforce uniformity in the conditions of labour throughout the 
world. Nevertheless, the suspicion lurked in certain quarters 
that, in the zeal for social progress which is one of the most 
hopeful features of the Labour Conference, the special conditions 
prevailing in a particular country might be overlooked in the 
endeavour, however aitruisde it may be, to establish uniformity 
in labour legisladon. The workers of India, on the other hano, 
were apprehensive that, In the absence of an impartial observer 
in their midst, too much stress might be laid on the backwardness 
of the existing social system in India, and that any undue 
emphasis on the “ special condidons" prevailing in this country 
might put off to the Greek Kalends all prospects and programmes 
of social reform. Early, therefore, in the mstoiy of the Labour 
Organization, Mr. N. M. Joshi, the universally respected ebam- 
pion of Indian labour, pressed before his colleagues in the 
Conference the necessity for having one of Geneva’s own men 
permanendy stationed as an economic and sodal observer" 
in, India. All the Indian labour representatives who attended the 
International Labour Conferences till 192B added their voices to 
that of Mr. Tosbi, including, among others, men of such exposing 
schools of polidi^ thought as the late Mr. Joseph Bapdsta and 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai. The request put forward by the 
exponents of Indi^ bbour opinion was strongly supported by 
the representatives both of the Government and of the employing 
classes. Sir Atul Chattenee, who represents the Government of 
India at Geneva, was entnustastic in his support of the idea, and 
the views of Mr. G. D. Birla and the btc Seth Narottam Morarjee 
welcoming the idea of an Indian branch may be regarded as fully 
representative of the opinion of the Indian commercial and 
industrial community. A considemblc part of Mr. Birla’s speech 
in the Conference of 1927 was devoted to the proposal for the 
establishment of an Indian branch which he regarded '’as a 
move in the right directionand his successor as Indian 
Employers’ Delegate “ noted with pleasure " the decision of tlic 
Governing Body to have an outpost of the International Labour 
Office set up in New Delhi. 

I started my work as the representative of Geneva in 
India on November 15, jgzS, and in the light of the experience 
gained during the past five years, an attempt may be made to 
trace the possible lines of useful activity which lie open before 
the Indian branch of the International Labour Office. To deal 
satisfactorily with this aspect of the problem of India’s relations 
with “ the world’s industrial parliament,’' it is necessary briefly 
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to rcc^l the ohjocts which the framers of the Peace Treaty had 
in calling into existence the new international organization. The 
preamble to Part XIII. of the Treaty may here be referred to; it 
runs as follows; — 

*' Whereas the L/iagnc of Nations has for its object the 
establishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be 
established only if it is based upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such 
injustite, hardship and privation to large numbers of people 
as to produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world arc impenllcd; and an improvement of those 
conditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the 
regulation of the) hours of work, including the establishment 
of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of 
the labour supply, the prevention of uncmploynicnt, the 
provision of an adequate living wage, the protection of the 
W'orkcr against sickness, disease, and injury arising out of 
his employment, the protection of children, young persons 
and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of 
tile interests of workers when employed in countries other 
than thdr own, recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organization of vocational and technical 
education and other measures; 

“ Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to Improve the conditions in their own 
countries; 

“The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of 
justice and numanity as well as by the desire to secure the 
permanent peace of the world, agree to the following,” 

It w'as felt that a mere enunciation of principles of social 
reform, however generous, would mark no advance upon the 
past unless provision was made at the same timff for getting those 
principles effectively translated into practice. The main object 
of the Intemationd Labour Organization is thus to keep the 
principles enunciated in the Peace Treaty in the foreground, and 
to sec that they actively influence the social legislation of each 
coun^. But it would be wrong to imagine that the only 
function of the I.L.O. was to legislate for the industrial classes. 
Though started primarily to improve social conditions all the 
world over by gradually levelling social ledslation up to the 
standard prevailing in the most advanced countries, it has 
become, in addition, a great international research institution. 
By ascutaining the facts of industrial life and prioress and by 
disseminating this knowledge by means of its numerous publica-^ 
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dons, the I.L.O, IS attempting to create public opinion, bo A 
national and international, which will stand for sch^ jusdoc in 
all its forms. 

One of the main functions of the Indian branch is to aid the 
central office in the collection and distribution of information on 
all subjects relating to labour conditions, whether in this country 
or abroad. The Geneva Office, which attaches the highest 
itrmortance to the collection of the most recent and up-tcujate 
inmrmation on these subjects, has established contacts with all 
important government departments and employers' and workers’ 
organizations in each country ; and its research deprtment con¬ 
tains sections and services dealing, inter alia, with statistics, 
industrial legislation, unemployment, industrial health and safety, 
social insurance, disablement, agriculture, technical and voca¬ 
tional education, etc. In short, no aspect of the industrial problem 
is overlooked at Geneva; and in keeping themselves an courant 
with the latest developments in this sphere they are considerably 
assisted by the numerous publications, both offida! and non- 
offidal, which arc every day reaching Geneva in large numlxrrs. 
There is, however, an important limitation to the value of 
information gathered exclusively from printed documents, and 
the representatives of the International Labour Organization arc 
expected to provide the necessary corrective to the abstraa, 
bookish conception of social conditions gathered from documents 
alone, a conception which is liable to lose touch with reality, 
and might consequently lead to ill-advised action. In order to 
overcome this limitation, the Indian branch has already estah^ 
lished valuable contacts with the relevant Government Depart¬ 
ments, and the leading employers' and workers’ organizations in 
the country. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, which represent the Indian and the European 
commercial and industrial interests in India resp^tivcly, are 
already maintaining close touch with this office.* Similarly, the 
various sectional organizations, such as the Indian Mining Associ¬ 
ation and the Indian Mining Federation, the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Millowners* Associations, the Indian Jute Associa¬ 
tion, etc., have also been sending us their published literature and 
keeping us informed from time to time of their views on current 
economic problems. Nor should 1 omit to mention in this 
connection the hearty cooperation we have been receiving from 
the executives of tlie various Chambers of Commerce. The 
problem of keeping in touch with the agricultural industry has 

• The All-India Organixatson of InduscrisJ Employers and the Employen' 
Fcdcfaticm of India, both of them star ted during the year, am also keeping 
ihetTueiva ia dose tuueh with us. 
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not proved capable o£ a ready solution^ but thanks to the coh 
laboration of the South Indian Planters^ Asscaaiion, and the 
sympathy of representatives of the Assam tea industry^ it has 
been found possible to follow the cretid of events in the or ganged 
planting industry. As regards maritime workers, the various 
port trusts have been sending us their official publications, and 
in the inquiry which we undertook some time ago into the 
question m seamen^s welfare in ports, not only these bodies, but 
dso the various insdtvidons connected with seamen at Rangoon, 
Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay, proved very hdp^l in supplying 
us with the data needed. The workers^ org^izadons have been 
even more eager to co-operate with us and give us of their b^, 
though it may now be confessed that, at the time of starting 
the LL.O/s branch in India, we were rather dubious as to the 
reception we would meet with from the side of organized labour^ 
It will be remembered that the leaven of communism w^ very 
active in the Indian labour world of 1928, and that this com¬ 
munist element has as one of its principal tenets the^ inculcation 
of a spirit of hostility towards ati persons with “reformist 
tendencies and programmes. In spite of this, 1 was reedved with 
equal cordiality by friends belonging to bath the extremist and 
the moderate wings of labour politics when 1 attended the Trade 
Union Congress meetings of 1928 and 1929. On the public 
platform, some of the extremists advocated the severance of 
Indians connection with the LL.O*, but in private, a many 
of them were prepared to echoperate with the IX.O, in its variom 
spheres of bcnelicexit activity. The arrests in connection with the 
Meerut case removed from the scene the more vocal of the extremist 
leaders* and it was therefore impossible to judge how fi^ persons 
like Messrs. Dhondi Raj Thengdi or Sripad Amnt Ehngc 
could have helped or hindered our work. However that may 
be, the I.L.O. in India was assured, from its vc^ inception, of me 
unstinted support of that vast mass of organized labour which 
had sought union under the standards of Messrs, N. M. Joshi, 
R. R. Bakhalc, Jamnadas Mehta, and Syed Munawar in Bombay, 
V. V. Giri and B. Shiva Rao in Madras, Mtrnal Kanti Bose and 
Aftab All in Calcutta, Harihar Nath Shastri in Cawnpore, and 
rhwan Chamanlal in Lahore. Thanks to the loyal support 
received from this section of Indian labour, as opposed to the 
dissident minorities with coniniunist leanings scattered here and 
there which still want to boycott the it has been possible 

for Indian cooperation with our work not only to maintain its 
continuity, but also to expand its scope and ^ch^acter. The 
l^ders of the three most important labour units in India—the 
National Federation of Trade Unions, the All India Railway- 
men’s Federation, and the Seamen’s Organizations of Bombay 
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and Calcutta—have represented Indian labour at Geneva on 
several occasions; and from these organizations, as well as from 
the various individuaJ unions with which we have had the 
privilege of establishing relationships, we have invariably met 
with the most generous measure of sjTnpthy and assistance. 

In return for the cordial cooperation that we have thus all 
along been receiving from employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
we have tried our Dcst to be of service to them by giving them 
information on various points intimately concerning them in 
their own work. Here it is possible to draw a line of distinction 
between the requests for informadon received from employers’ 
organizations, and those that were made by workers' organiza- 
dons. The employers as a rule wanted enlightenment as to the 
prevailing conditions io other countries in the industries in which 
they were interested. The cotton miUowners were among the 
first employers to avail themselves of our service, and the prob¬ 
lems wfdch interested them most were conditions in the com¬ 
peting industries of Lancashire, Japan, and China. Particular 
stress was laid on the condidons of labour and the amcnides 
provided for it in other countries; and it was with real pleasure 
that this office imdcnook to obtain for them the information they 
wanted, as the nature of thdr inquiries clearly revealed a genuine 
desire to improve the conditions of Indian labour. It is pleasing 
to us to note that our efrorts in the direction of satis betorily 
responding to the enquiries addressed to us have been generously 
recognized by our correspondents. One the foremost employers 
of labour in India wrote to us some time ago 1 I see the great 
posstbtltdcs of your ofHcc and the valuable information that 
Indian industry can obtain from it,” and offered even to 
reimburse the office for the expenses it may have been put to 
in coUecting the information he wanted. Reimbursement, of 
course, was out of the question, since the raison d'etre of our 
organization is to serve industry and labour; but we must confess 
we were pleased with the offer, for when a hard-headed business 
man oHers to pay for anything, it is because he finds the thing 
really worth paying for. “ Unsolicited testimonials" of a like 
nature have been coming in from many other sources, and we 
should have been less than human if these have not encouraged 
us to pursue our work with greater enthusiasm, 

As contrasted with the demands from the employers' side, 
it is significant that the requests received from Indian workers' 
associations are mostly concerned with the question of organiza¬ 
tion. This docs not by any means mean that the problem of 
organization is the only problem in which they arc interested; 
it was but natural that conditions of wages and service should 
also have been dealt with in many of their commuoicatiotis. The 
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fact, however, remains that the Indian worker of toda^ is more 
vitally interested in the ways and means of creating class- 
consdomness and class solidarity than in anything else. He feels 
that organization is more than half way to victory, and that it is 
imperative for the j>rescrvation of his own interests that he should 
belong to a body fully and unchallcngeably representative of his 
class, in order that his case may be convincingly stated and 
adequately defended before the whole world. The cross-currents 
of labour opinion in this country perplex and bewilder him^ the 
times arc out of joint; and in his efforts to reason out a policy for 
himself and his brothers, he is now slowly learning that the 
path marked out by Geneva—the path of progressive improve¬ 
ment—is the only one that can lead him to nis desired end. He 
also finds that the war-cry of his class—Workers of the World! 
Uniter'—has approached its nearest realization under the aegis of 
Geneva, For, though the International Labour Organization 
consists of the representatives of governments and employers 
besides those of his own class, the workers who meet together 
at Geneva arc in fact, if not in name, the representatives of the 
largest and the most coherent labour organizations it has yet 
been possible to call into being. In the workers’ group of the 
Geneva Conferences, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Paris and the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions at Utrecht, together with the representatives of 
certain national movements not affiliated to either, work in 
unison, and in fact act as an hoc organization of over thirty 
million workers. In allying himself, therefore, with this mighty 
organization under the auspices of Geneva, the Indian worker 
feels his class consciousness satisfied, while at the same time he 
obtains the moral support of labour throughout the world for 
any just battle he ntay be engaged in. 

A review, however cursory it may be, of the nature of the 
enquiries that flow into the Indian branch of the International 
Labour Office will reveal how varied and multitudinous arc the 
problems for the solution of which the general public looks to 
Genci'a. A few cases may here be cited. It W'ould appear that 
some building contractors In a certain part of India habitually 
employ coolies for seven or eight days and then dismiss them 
without paying for the work already done. Has there been 
legislation in any country to prevent this kind of injustice, seeing 
that the coolies are too poor to sue their employers even in a 
small cause court? Can we supply information regarding the 
constitutions of the Board of Commissioners or trustees of the 
more important ports of the British Empire? What arc the terms 
of employment of textile workers in Lancashire? What are the 
collective agreements in force in the major industries of Great 
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Britain? Arc there any countries where strikes without notice 
are penalized by law? What arc the pm'ading rates of piece 
and time wages in the cotton mills of Lancashire and |apan? 
What is the general practice in other countries as regards recog¬ 
nition of labour unions? What are the hours of work on board 
ship while in harbour and at sea? Can this office supply infonna- 
don as to how the new Japanese Factory Act Ainendmcnt is 
being enforced? What arc the social amenities usually provided 
by textile manufacturers for their employees? How can un¬ 
employment of the educated classes be prevented? What arc 
the conditions of labour prevailing in Indian States? What is the 
economic condition of graduate employees in England and 
Germany? Can the International Labour Office take steps to 
better the conditions of the elementary and second grade teachers 
in India? Can we draft a Memorandum and articles of Associa¬ 
tion for a Labour Bank in India? These, to take a few examples, 
indicate the range and amphrude of the enquiries coming into 
the Indian branch; and though the amount of research which 
this sort of work entails has often reduced me and my colleagues 
to exhaustion, none of us has ever had occasion to feel that the 
work lacks either variety or interest. Occasionally, w'c also get 
a comic touch as when some entexprising university student 
naively suggests that we might prepare for him a diesis on an 
economic subject which he might submit to his university. 

Altogether the response which the Indian public has been 
giving to the Indian branch of the IX.O. has been distinctly 
encouraging. Apart from our duty of disseminating accurate 
information on industrial questions, the Indian branch has also 
to win for itself and its parent institution public syunpathy and 
support. The late Lord Burnham once advised us “ not to 
advance under a smoke screen,^’ but, in view of the humanitarian 
interest which actuates the work of the I.L.O., to spread by 
every legitimate means accurate knowledge of the kind of work 
it is undertaking. Already, during the mst decade of its life, it 
has succeeded not only in getting a more or less apathetic world 
to accept its new ideals of social justice, but has also been directly 
insmimental in persuading various industrial countries to adopt 

E tactical measures of far-reaching social reform. In India there 
ad been, for long, the feeling that the League and the I.L.O. 
were bodies the orbit of which lay in Europe, and that non- 
European countries were roped in only to acatc the semblance of 
universality for these institutions. But this charge is no longer 
levelled against Geneva, since even countries like the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., which have so long ostentatiously refused to par¬ 
ticipate in its work, have now made it a practice to send trieir 
representatives to Geneva Conferences. As regards the LL.O., its 
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composition is even more universe than that of the League of 
Nations, and the system for national representation, both in its 
Governing Body and in its Conference, which it has evolved, 
enables the voice not only of Governments but also of the leading 
spokesmen of labour and industrialisin to be effectively heard. 
In its editorial of July 6 b^t, the Leader of Allahabad points 
out how, in this respect again, the I.L.O. stands ahead of the 
League; and refers to the Government of India being represented 
on the Go'veming Body of the 1 .L.O, by a permanent member 
in the person of Sir Anil Chatterjee, while the interests of Indian 
industries and labour are there looked after by two deputy 
members, Messrs, D. Emlkar and N- M. Josh! respectively. Sir 
Atul has indeed been India's representative at se^'eral Impenal and 
international conferences, but it is undeniable tliat it is through 
his connection with the I.L.O, that he has made his most effective 
contribution to raise India’s status in the comity of nations. In 
1927 he was unanimously elected President of the Tenth Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference—-tlic first time that the honour of 
guiding the work of an international deliberative body has been 
conferred on an Indian. An even higher honour w^as in store for 
him and for India, for, in 1932, he was unanimously elected the 
Chairman of the Governing Body, and by virmc of his position, 
stood second only to the President of the Council in the hierarchy 
of the League. 

While this sentimental consideration has played its own part 
in rebutting the charge that the LL.O, was not really universal 
in character, there is the even more remarkable fact that, under 
the impulsion of Geneva, the countries of the East have displayed 
a surprising readiness to undertake and carry out progressive social 
reforms. India has already ratified no less than thirteen Draft 
Conventions and adopted a great many Recommendations passed 
by the various Labour Conferences.* The atmosphere necessary 
for the carrying out of these measures of social reform was 
generated under Geneva’s direct influence. The pa^ng of the 
amended Factories and Mines Acts, the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act, the Trade Unions Act, etc,, is by itself sufficient to 
prove the value and usefulness of our connection w'ith the Mrorld- 
currents of social progress which converge at Geneva, Several 
other schemes for social betterment are now engaging the 
attention of the Government which is anxious to implement, as 
far as it can, the various recommendations of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Labour, so ably presided over by Mr, Whitley, 
What is even more important than the measures for the redress 

* For a dcCiiilcd ttudy of what Indb h^ gained through her membership 
of the LL.O*p jtc Inmix 4 nd ihc Banailli Readership LccturcSp 
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of labour grievances which the Indian legislature has already 
passed is the spirit that has been introduced into India as a result 
of our contact with the IX.O. Public interest in the entire 
question has been actively stimulated and measures are now being 
initiated which might not otherwise have been even thought of. 
This is full of signincance, for the International Labour Organiza¬ 
tion is not so much an institution as the symbol of the hopes and 
aspirations of humanity; and Geneva connotes to the tninking 
mind not a group of offices, but a new temper, a new spirit, a 
new mentality. It stands for cona>id instead of discord; and in 
the industrial world, particularly, it has taught us to think of 
Government, employers and workers, not as elements fighting 
with one another, but as joint partners in a glorious enterprise. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATES OF THE 
LEVANT UNDER THE FRENCH MANDATE 

Bt Camille Fidel 

(Member of the tiiEeriulioflal Colonial lasdtutc) 

Although geographically the Stares of the Levant under the French 
mandate seem to he more homogeneous than the Asiatic countries 
under the British mandate, the problem of their status and evolu¬ 
tion presents much the same diversity, as well as a certain paral¬ 
lelism. In the hinterland, the kingdom of iraq is no longer under 
the British mandate and has become an independent State, con¬ 
nected, however, with Great Britain by a treaty of alliance which 
includes certain guarantees of an imperial character; the Syrian 
Republic, also in the hinterland, is sdlf under the French mandate, 
and the wiilical unsettlement which has hitherto marked that 
State explains why attempts to substitute a Franco-Syrian treaty 
for the mandate have hitherto been unsuccessful. In the Mediter- 
ran^n, just as there is no question of making a change in the 
British mandate over Palestine, where the method of direct rule 
allows Great Britain to play the indispensable part of arbiter in 
the rivalry between Jews and Arabs, nor in the British mandate 
over Transjordania which is now a constitutional monarchy, so 
also in the Lebanon and the other small States under the French 
mandate which have been given constitutional forms it docs not 
seem practicable, owing to the differences in race, religions, and 
aspirations which separate theb peoples from tlic Syrians, to con¬ 
template, in any near future, a radical change in the present state 
of things. It may be added that in the States under the French 
mandate there is, in the form of an organisation for their common 
interests, a bond of law, the like of which is not to be found in 
the countries under the British mandate. 

Geographical Seetch 

The States of the Levant under the French mandate have a 
total area of about 150,000 square kilometres and include, on the 
Mediterranean, the Republic of the Lebanon; the States of 
the Alaouites; the Sanjak of Alexandretta whi^ is an autono¬ 
mous part of the State of Syria; in the hinterland, south, the 
small district forming the State of the Jcbel Druses; and the State 
of Syria, the most important of these territories, comprising the 
ancient vilayets of IDamascus and Aleppo; and east, a great region 
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includuig ihc Syrian desert and reaching to the upper valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris (the Jezireb), The populadon is 
about 2,700,000, not including the nomads of the Syrian desert 
who are about 200,000; it is greatly diversified as regards race and 
religion, and the ad mi nistrative divisions correspond. in Syria, 
with 1,500,000 inhabitants, the mass of the populadon are Sunni 
Muslims: but in the Sanjak of Alcxandrctta a large part of the 
populadon arc Turks. In the Lebanon our of a total of over 
Soo,ooo inhabitants nearly half arc Chrisdans of various sects, of 
which the Maronites arc the most important community; the rest 
of the population arc Muslims and Druses. The people in the 
juri^iction of the States of the Alaouites (350,000) and the Jcbcl 
Druses (60,000} belong respectively to the sects of the Ansarichs 
and the Druses, Since the beginning of the mandate the popula¬ 
tion has been constantly increased by foreign elements: one may 
reckon at about 200,000 the Armenian reftiwees from Turkey, and 
for several years Kurds and Tchcrkcsscs have made their way 
across the northern frontier and have settled in the plains of the 
upper fcEirch. The popubdon is very unevenly spread, owing 
to the difficult character of the soil and the mffciing climarie 
conditions: in the coastal region with a Mediterranean climate, 
on the western slope of the lofty chain of the Lebanon, dure are 
eighty inhabitants to the square kilometre; on the |>]ains in the 
interior, with a very dry condnental climate, the density decreases 
to fifteen, and falls still lower in the solitudes of the Syrian East. 
This b explained by the fact that nearly half the population of 
the State of Syria is grouped in four tosvns—E>amascus, Aleppo, 
Homs, and Hama, 

The natural products arc very varied: cultivation of vegetables 
in the coastiand and the o»es; fruit cultivation in the orchards 
and vineyards of the hill districts; rich industrial cultivation in 
the low "plains; cereals on the high plains; grasses on the vast 
Steppes of the cast, where the nomads pasture their numerous 
flocks, the breeding of which constitutes an important source of 
wealth. 


The SstALL States under the Mandate 

In accordance with the duties imposed by the mandate the 
French High Commission endeavours loyally to prepare these 
populations for governing themselves, to set them gradu^y on the 
road to independence. With that aim it has undertaken to endow 
them, on the one hand, with the equipment necessary for the 
development of the country, and on the other hand, as far as 
practicable, with the instruments of government and with repre- 
^tative institutions. The steps to be taken, however, were not 
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the same everywhere in territories whose populations are more or 
less advanced and arc distinct in race» region, interests, aspira¬ 
tions: and on the other hand, it was necessary toaiTord them the 
possibility of an apprenticeship for political liberty and to avoid 
premature haste in leading them along the road to emancipation. 

What has just happened in the Lebanon goes to prove this. 
TJic Mountain is by far the most advanced part of the territories 
under the French mandate^ and Lebanon society^ thanks to the 
numerous schools and the two uni^'crsities at its disposal, has 
reached the highest intellectual level, perhaps, of all the Asiatic 
Orient- In 1926 the Lebanon Republic received its constitution. 
But this new system, with the machinery of government and 
parliament and bureaucracy that it involved, prov^ far too burden¬ 
some for the little State; the yield of the taxes, with which the 
people were overloaded, scrv'cd chiefly to maintain over-numerous 
and partly useless odidals, and the public works were neglected, 
though tnc budget had been doubled in six years. Faced with 
the general discontent and with the menace of bankruptcy M, 
Henri Ponsot, the High Commissioner, had to decide to suspend 
the constitunon provisionally; the President of the Republic, M. 
Charles Debfaas, whose functions were extended, obtained full 
power to make decrees having the force of law, and he has now 
taken in hand the task of simplifying the administrative machine 
and putting the finances right. 

This step back may obviously retard the freedom of the 
Lebanon; people, indeed, arc facing a revision of the Lebanon 
constitution on models better suited to the local needs, with insti- 
tions less liberal perhaps, but cer^nly simpler. Although the 
eventual making of a treaty between France and the Lebanon 
in the future is not abandoned, the maintenance of the French 
protection in this coastal region is held to be an absolute neces¬ 
sity. Even granting that the annexation of districts peopled by 
Muslims has disturbed the original cohesion of a society which 
formerly was in large majority Christian, sdll the Mountain forms 
a distinct entity—geographic, ethnographic, economic—turned 
towards Europe and Mediterranean civilization, and, with the 
exception of some Muslim elements in the recently annexed dis¬ 
tricts, the people of the Lebanon, especially the Christians and, 
above all, the Maronites, desire to safeguard thdr nationality, 
under the mandate of France, and are resolutely opposed to any 
annexation to Syria, with its Muslim mcntalil^l 

At the other pole, so to speak, of the social evolution in the 
countries under the French mandate arc the two small territories, 
the Jebel Druses and the State of the Alaouites, which have been 
placed under direct administration. The former, which has been 
under military control since the end of the revolt in 1926, is 
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governed by the General in command of the forces, aided by a 
council of government; the restoration of security and the im¬ 
provement m the economic situation, thanks especially to r^d 
consmtetion, testify to the success of this administration* The 
State of the Alaouites, called also the government of Lamkia, 
has had at its head a French governor, aided by a representative 
council; the inhabitants, iwhoarc of the sect of AU, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, arc now protected from the religious persecutions 
they suffered from the Sunni Muslims, and would not on any 
account become part of the State of Syria, the less so because the 
French administration has transformed the country by endowing 
it wirh a network of roads and a harbour, and by tncouraging 
its Agricultural development by suitable measures. 

North of the State of the Alaouites, also in the costal region, 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta includes among its inhabitants a gtxxl 
proportionj 30 to 40 per cent., of Turks* Stirred by a violent 
campaign inspired from Angora, the aim of which was to get the 
district of Antioch and Aie%andrctta considered purely Turkish, 
they had a tendency to look to the other side of the frontier, but 
this is gradually diminishing^ Numerous also in the Saniak or 
Alcxandretia axe the Armenians, refugees from 
Arabs there are only a minority* On account of its specif charac^ 
ter resulting from this composition of the population, the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta, while forming an integral p^t of the State ot 
Syria—it has lately elected some Moderate depuries to the Damascus 
parliament—has been endowed with a wide administrative and 
budgetary autonomy^ and the mutessarif, aided by an adminis¬ 
trative council, exercises^ by dclcgadon from the President of the 
State of Syria, the functions of a head of the State* The econoimc 
progress of ibc country and its improvement in Kuiitarion 
proof of the good results achieved in the Sanjak under its spcaal 
system. 

SmiAK Politics 


The State of Syria received a Republican constitution on May 14, 
1930. The elections to the Syrian Parliament, which took place 
in December, 1931, gave a subsLaniial majority to the Moderates, 
who were in favour of an agreement with France, and^ fifty-two 
of their party were clecicd, while the Nationalists obtained only 
seventeen seats; but among the Moderates elected thirty represent 
the north of Syria, which las its centre in ^eppo, where not one 
Nationalist got in, while the seventeen Nationalist deputies repre¬ 
sent the electors of Damascus, Homs, Hama, etc. Now, at the 
time of the election by the Chamber of Deputies of the President 
of the Republic, a coalition between the Nationalists and 
Moderates of the south secured the victory of the Damascus can- 
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didatc, Mdiiamcd Ali bey el Abed, over the Aleppo candidate, 
&ubi bey Barakat, the antagonism between south and nonh tat- 
ing the place on this occasion of the struggle between parties. 
The government formed after this election was presided over by 
H^ki bey el Azera, Moderate, who took for himself, together 
with the Presidency of the Council, the Ministry of the Interior. 
But while one portfolio, without any polidcal character, Public 
Works, was assigned to a Moderate, Selim bey fambart, two 
Nationalists were put at the head of the most important depart- 
mCTtSr—Mazhar pasha Razlan, Justice and Public Instrucdon, 
Djemil bey Mardam, Finance and Agriculture, 

The question was: what would be the fate of this government 
markedly Nationalist in character, in a parliament where the 
Moderates have an enormous mafority? It was expected that the 
agreement which had been in force at the Presidential elec don 
would be renewed, and at first this opdinism seemed to be con¬ 
firmed. The Nadonalist minority appeared to give up their 
barren system of abstendon, and on November 7, 1932, the 
Syrian Parliament, almost unanimously, voted confidence in the 
Government, and granted it full power to negodate with the 
French Government a treaty of alliance. The High Commis¬ 
sioner, M, Henri Ponsot, on his side, had received instructions 
to open negotiations, and he was able to make known before the 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations the intention of 
the French Government to encourage, by the conclusion of a 
treaty with a Syrian government with constitutional responsibility, 
the evolution of Syria towards independence and sovereignty. 

Here it must be pointed out that the question Is one of con¬ 
cluding, as in the ease of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty, a treaty betw'ccn 
France and the single State of Syria, in order 10 satisfy the aspira¬ 
tions of the Syrian people for independence, whilst the mandate 
system should not cease to be applied to the other States, in accord 
with the opinion of their respective peoples. Now the negotia¬ 
tions have been used, from the Syrian side, to raise with greater 
urgency than previously, the question of unity; not indeed Arab 
unity—a loose phrase and elastic when expedient—but Syrian 
unity; in other words, practically the incorporation into the State 
of Syria of the small States of the Alaouitcs and the Jebel Druses 
without prejudice to certain reservations affecting the Muslim 
territories annexed to the Lebanon. 

A Nationalist congress held at Aleppo definitely put forward 
this claim to unity as the only possible basis for the Franco-Syrian 
treaty, but the Alaouite chiefs and the Druse notables demanded 
anew, with the utmost plainness, the maintenance of the 
autonomy of their country under the mandate of France, It may 
be added that the chief authorities in the Sanfak of Alexandretta 
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have asked for the maintenance of the present system and for 
separation from the State of Syria, and that even the chi«s of 
the Jczirch, the district between the Euphrates and the Tigm 
peopled with Kurds and Arabs, have declared themselves opposed 
to SvTian unity and in favour of autonomy. 

The Nationalist ministers of the Syrian Cabinet, faced with this 
formal opposition to their annexionist proposals as contrary to 
the rights of the peoples to self-determination, tender^ thdr 
resignations, and were replaced by Moderates, Hakki bey cl 
Azem retained the Presidency of tnc Council and the Ministry 
of the Interior, Selim bey Jambait retained Public Works and 
obtained also Public Instruction; the portfolio of Finance was 
given to Chakir bey Nimat cch-Cbabani, deputy for ^eppo; t^t 
of Agriculture and Commerce to Yahya bey cl Atahli, deputy for 
Antioch; and that of Justice to Soliman cl Djoukhdar, formerly 
President of the Court of Cassation, not in parliament. So that 
It is probable that the FranconSyrian treaty will be concluded by 
the French Government with a Moderate Syrian ministry, even 
though the Moderates themselves arc partisans of Syrian unity, 
but do not make it a tiae qua non of the conclusion of the future 
treaty. 

Common iNTEftEsrs 

One of the reasons for which the Syrians advocate the incor- 
poration of certain small States which arc under the French man' 
date is that the coastal regions include the ports and ways of 
to Syria. Beirut, the capital of the Lebanon, the chief 
maritime and commercial centre of the States under the French 
mandate, handicapped, however, by the prorimi^ of the Mount 
of Lebanon, connected with Damascus, the capital of Syria, by 
a narrow-gauge railway, partly plate-laid, giving poor traffic re¬ 
turns, but also by a good motor road; Tripoli, port of Lebanon, 
connected with Homs in Syria by a railway of nortnal gaugp, at 
the end of the French branch of the pipe line which serves to 
bring to the Mediterranean the petrol of me Mosul region, where 
it is proposed to construct an air-port, together with an anchorage 
basin protected by a breakwater; Latakia, capital of the State of 
the AJaouites, where a small harbour has been constructed; 
Alexandretta, the capital of the autonomous sanjak of tlmt name, 
the port of Aleppo and outlet for Northern Syria, with &ade 
little inferior to that of Beirut. But in the absence of politick 
unity there is among the States under the mandate an economic 
unity of real and practical uscfulnew; they form a common 
customs territory, without internal harriers, and Syria is able freely 
to use all the ports mentioned above. 

As has been already said, the States under the French mandate 
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have common interests. A conference of delegates of the different 
governments, associated with the High Comniisstoner, assists him 
in the preparation of the administrative accounts of receipts and 
expenditure for ^the services of common interest. The common 
receipts arc derived mainly from the customs^ of the common 
^^penditure, the mam item is for the upkeep of die local forces} 
the annual surplus of receipts over expenditure is divided among 
the States. Now the ending of the mandate as regards one of 
the States cannot alter its position with regard to the others nor 
affect the economic life of the whole; it will be for the mandatory 
power to Settle all questions that may arise between Syria and 
the States left under the mandate. 


Fran'ce and Syria 

The fiuctuabons in Syrian politics, together with the recent 
change in the High Coramissionership, have slowed down the 
negotiatiens for the Franco^yrian treaty. It may be assumed 
that the essential arrangements in it would have a certain analogy 
with those in the Anglo-Iraqi treaty, for France has, like England, 
imperial interests to safeguard, a material and moral situation to 
protect in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Near East, 

In the course of an enquiry in the Levant in September, 193^, 
I gathered from Syrians of high position. Nationalists as well as 
Moderates, the expression of their desire to see concluded between 
Syria and France a treaty guaranteeing the reciprocal interests of 
the two countries. They ^1 agreed that France should continue 
to Syria, when independent, her economic, hnancial, intellectual, 
and military help. Following the example of certain clauses of 
the Anglo-lra^i treaty, it would especially be agreed that the 
Syrian Republic should call upon the French for technical advisers 
and military instructors, that French garrisons should be raaiip'' 
tained at certain points, and lastly, that bases of French military 
aviation should be installed. 

Speaking generally, it is of importance that the progress 
achieved in every direction under the mandatory system should 
not be endangered, France, in addition to her credits and the 
large material interests represented by the creation of economic 
equipment and the enterprises of her citizens, ought also to 
protect in Syria the moral and secular work of teaching and 
as^stance to which is due the intellectual influence which has 
greatly developed since the operation of the mandate. The 
French missions, through which the language, culture, and spirit 
of France have penetrated to every class of the population, with¬ 
out distinction of race or religion, should be enabled to pursue 
without hindrance their fruitful activities. 
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A well-defined system of agreement, settled upon such prin¬ 
ciples, to replace the French mandate over Syria, would rive sads- 
facdon to the desire of the Syrians for independence, while satis¬ 
fying the matenal and moral interests of France in the Levant. 
There, as at so many other points on the globe, following different 
models but in complete agreement. Great Britain and France will 
pursue side by side their work of development and uplift. 

(^Translated.) 
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JAPAN’S POPULATION PROBLEM 

Bv Hugh Bvas 

(Formerly Etlitor of the Japao AJvtrtiitr, add now CotTcspondcni of 
The Times in Japan) 

It might be said without louch risk of exaggeration that none 
of the problems of Asia is more important than that of die 
pressure of population in Japan, It is the driving force behind 
Japanese expansion; and whether that take the form of expansion 
of resources, as in Manchuria, or of trade, it raises dangerous and 
diibcult questions. The Manchurian affair was hardly over 
before the British and Japanese Empires found themselves 
digged, almost by inadvertence, in economic warfare, the 
firitim ahrorating lo^-standing commercial treaties and im- 
p<»ing prohibitory tarifts on Japanese goods, the Japanese retali¬ 
ating with a boycott of the kind which their Government had 
declared to be a form of war when practised by Chinese. 
Indignation against Britain was expressed with a warmth w'hich 
startled British residents in Japan, The Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was forgotten, or, if remembered, only its usefulness to England 
was recalled. In the Manchurian aJfalr the Japanese people had 
instinctively closed thdr ranks and driven out ministers whose 
nationalism it suspected. In the Indian tariff dispute it showed 
itself instinctively sensitive to the danger involved in any ohstruc' 
tion of Japanese exports. The ultimate cause was in each e ?se 
the same—pressure of pop^ation on the means of subsistence, 
pressure of imprisoned national energy for an outlet. Far from 
relaxing, this pressure has not yet reached its maximum. 

The number of babies bom in Japan last year, according to 
the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics, was 3,132,743. The number of 
deaths during the same pciii^ was 1,174,875. The natural 
increase of population was 1,007,368. Tlic round million had 
never before b^n reached in Japan, and only in Russia has this 
figinc been exceeded. It seems, though the statement cannot be 
statistically proved, that a natural increase of one million in one 
year is a record held by Japan and Russia over all other countries. 
TTic United Sutes, with a population of 130 millions as against 
Japan's 66 millions, had in i9i3r a natural increase of only 800,163. 
The highest American year was 19(27, when the excess of births 
over deaths was 961,031. Even India, with a population of 
315 millions, mcrcascs onlv at an annu^ average rate of about 
380,000, More babies arc born in China than in Japan, but the 
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positive checks of Mdthus—famine, war, disease, and dcath^— 
arc formidably in operation there, and it is questionable whether 
China’s population is increasing at all. At the other end of the 
scale, the Japanese death-rate was last year the lowest recorded 


—1772- 

It is true that the birth-rate is slowly decreasing and has fallen 
from 35'J per 1,000 in igat to 3a'16 in 1932. But as the popula¬ 
tion as a whole is always growing larger, and as it Is predomi¬ 
nantly a young population with a large number of boys and 
girls reaching marriagcabic age every year, the actual num^r of 
babies increases. Owing to this factor—ihc large proportion of 
young people who in the next few years will marry—^thc in¬ 
crease must be expected to continue for some time. Yet there 
is a social cause at work which, in the opinion of Japanese 
stadsdcal authorities, will bring about equilibrium within say 
tw'cnty years from now, the p^uladon becoming stationary at 
between 80 and 90 millions. The age of marriage is gradually 
growing later. Middle-class families no longer hasten to marry 
their sons at 21 and their daughters at iS or 19. The married 
smdent is a rarer bird than he was even ten years ago. In 1921, 
519,193 marriages were registered; in 1931 the number had fallen 
to 4^,754. The Japanese student to-day, as he leaves the 
university with his hard-won degree and tightens his belt for 
the struggle to capture a white collar ” job, may look forward 
to equilibrium about 1953, But even when equilibrium is reached 
it will be at a level 10 or 20 millions above that of to-day. And 
the quesdon is: If 66 millions arc straining Japan’s resources 
to the uttermost, how is she to cope with an additional 10 
millions P 


It is generally admitted that emlgrarion is at best a palliative 
and not a remedy for over-population. But even as an effective 
palliative it is denied to Japan. The countries which could 
absorb any considerable proportion of her surplus'—America, 
Canada, and Australia—have banged and bolted their doors. 
Manchukuo may provide useful openings for Japanese traders 
and technicians, but there can be no colonisation in the real sense, 
for Manchuria is inhabited by Chinese and, low as the lapancse 
farmer’s standard of living is, that of the Chinese farmer is lower 
still. Brazil received Japanese settlers, but the number has never 
exceeded 12,000 a year. The sale of contraceptives is illegal, and 
the birth-rate is sufficient evidence that buth control is not 
practised. By a process of eschaustion, tberefore, we come (O' 
industrializatiOTi as the only means by which Japan can provide 
food and work for her people. Industrialization is a dlBicuk 
task since it means that Japan must pit her cheap labour and 
frugal standards of life against the machines and capital of the 
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West. But up dll now it has succeeded- Japan lias been able to 
rectify her narrow polidcal frontiers by im expanding economic 
frontier* Subsidized shipping lines^ State-aided banks, Govern¬ 
ment assistance in many forms, plus readiness to learn, capacity 
for organization and tireless inidativc, have enabled her year by 
year to extend her markets. But now, when the value of money 
rises and falls like the mercury in the barometer, Japanc^ 
industrializadon is met with a zareba of tariffs and quotas hastily 
raised to protect markets from her cheap goods. India, Malaya, 
East Africa, West Africa, Egypt, and Turkey have taken fright 
one after the other. 

There are certain important factors in Japn's favour, and it 
must be said that up rill now the problem has not been acute. 
The rapid increase of popularioa is a modern phenomenon, due, 
as in Europe and America, to the rapid increase of wedth 
brought by dtc modern industrial system. In old Japan saturation 
point under the feudal economy had been reached. For at least 
150 years the population remained stationary at about 30 millions. 
From the census of 1721 to that of 1S46 the increase was less 
than 900,000. Babies were born, but they died. Famines 
occurred periodically. Epidemics could not be checked. The 
death-rate was high and the high birth-rate was controlled by 
abortion and to some degree by infanticide. The first census of 
new Japan, taken on the last day of 1871, showed the popi:^don 
to be 33,110,285. 33 millions of 1871 had become, in the 

census of 1930, 66,392,183. The annual increment has risen 
from 200,000 in 1871-72 to a million annually. 

The children who came so rapidly were born to comparative 
plenty. New Japan was a land where two people could live 
where one had lived before and live better. No longer had the 
farms to provide for every child born on them. Cities grew and 
factories multiplied. Between 1890 and 19^5 number of 
people living in cities of over 10,000 inhabitants rose from 
5,504,000 to 21,853,000, an increase of 300 per cent. In the 
same period the rural population increased by only 7 per cent., 
though the productivity of the farms was doubled. The new 
industries employed the new millions as fast as they Irft school. 
Food supply kept pace with population. Feudal restrictions on 
the use of land and the mobility of the peasants was abolished, 
and greater economic freedom brought increased productivity. 
The output of rice in 1880 was 4 46 bushels for a papulation, of 
36,000,000. In 1928 the population had increased to 66 millions 
and the rice yield to 4-67 bu^cls per capita. Calculations in other 
lines as to numbers and resources give similar results. Savings 
bank deposits are as good a test as any other of the working man's 
prosperity. Taking 1912 as the basic year represented by the 
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symbol loo, wc find that founccn years later, in 1925, the popula¬ 
tion had risen to 11a, but the number of depositors to 236 and 
the amount dented to 586. The wealth of Japan was inercasing 
more rapidly than population. 

These facts must be remembered as, a corrective to the pictures 
sometimes drawn of the density of Japan’s popujatioji. The 
uncorrccted picture is terrifying. Japan, a lanti of fartiu, comes 
nc3ti in density of population to such intensively industrialized 
countries as Belgium, Holland, and Great Britain. If population 
and cultivated land arc compared, the fields of Japan are the 
most crowded in the world. Belgium, the classic example of 
close human settlement, has 394 inhabitants per square kilometre 
of cultivated land; Japan has 959, according to the latest issue of 
the Japan Year Book. The State of California, with a populatiou 
of five and a half millions, has double the cultivated area of all 
Japan. 

Such parallels arc useful to illustrate the degree of populafion 
pressure in Japan, but certain imponderable realities of meir life 
have protected the Japanese from the sufferings which the con¬ 
trast iKtwccn numbers and resources would seem to imply. The 
civilization of Japan was and still is an mexpensive dvihzation. 
Sheep and cattle cannot live on the bamboo grass of Japan, and, 
therefore, the Japanese arc not a meat-eating people. Rice, fish, 
vegetables, and millet cost little. The climate is for the most part 
moderate and the Japanese people need comparatively little mel. 
During half the year little and cheap clothing is adequate. A 
Japanese gentleman these summer days may be well and comfort¬ 
ably dressed in the costume of the country for what a pair of 
gloves would cost him in Regent Street. It has been relatively 
easy for the Japanese to maintain decent standards of life on 
small means. It may be literally true that some Japanese textile 
workers are paid only one-eighth or one-tenth of the money 
wages earned by the corresponding workers in England (at the 
present abnormal rate of exchange), but it is entirely faUadous 
to suppose that their standard of living is therefore ten times 
worse. The Japanese standard is lower in the sense that it is 
simpler and far less expensive, but it would be impossible for 
anyone who knows the country to argue that the Japanese 
worker is more degraded or more dissatisfied than the European. 

Some American sodologists trace the social and economic 
malaise of the United States to the fact that the frontier has dis¬ 
appeared with all that it meant as an escape and a safety valve. 
Japan’s population problem boils down to the question whether 
her industrial frontier can continue to expand and provide work 
for the coining millions. Her agricultural frontier has been 
reached. The land, subdivided into minute farms of an average 
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size of 27 acres, can employ no more. It is super-saturated. 
Can the factories concimic 10 absorb the increase? The answer 
seems to be that if internadona] trade is ^ven at least no less 
freedom than In the past, if industry rctams the form of rela¬ 
tively free enterprise, Japan can face the future with confidence^ 
Industrially, the Japanese 3 tt the first nation in Asia. They are 
capable of organization on a large scale, and, though their 
industrial efficiency is still below that of Britain or America or 
Germany, it is superior to that of India or China. Japanese 
industry has many things in its favour, amongst them moderate 
capitalization, the cartel buying and marketing system, good 
machinery and hydro-electric pl^t, freedom from trade union 
restrictions, low costs of production and transport, and relatively 
low taxation. As l«aocasnire begins to see, it would be foolhardy 
to set a limit to Japanese technical ctiidcQcy. Japanese labom is 
cheap, and its cheapness is solidly based on climate and inherited 
simplicity of life. It should not be entirely a wild dream to 
suppose that an industrious and ambitious people, cquipTCd with 
machinery and versed in modem industry, should be able to sell 
a sufficient quantity of their manufactures to pay for th^ raw 
materials and the marginal supplies of food th« need to import. 
They are part of Aria, whose millions need the encap goods which 
Japan can supply. A free-trade economist of the old school 
would see some t hi ng providential in the fact that the cheapest 
manufacturing country was beside the poorest market. 

The unplanned economy of the past has, in fact, provided quite 
tolerably for Japan's new millions as they came. But the 
momentum of increase has never been so ^cat, and, just as the 
load on the economic machine is growing heavier, economic 
nationalism threatens to throttle itsexpansivc power, India, Egypt, 
Malaya, East and West Africa arc raising tariffs, cancelling trade 
treaties and devising other measures to check the importation 
of Japanese goods. The economic frontier may be fixed, may 
even contract. If Japan’s cheap shirts, rubber shoes, electric 
bulbs and what not are no longer to be accepted by other markets 
in increasing quantities the outlook is dark. 

The risks must be pointed oul Japan’s ^pulation will con¬ 
tinue to increase at the rate of about a million a year for not 
less than ten and perhaps not more than fifteen or twenty yevs. 
There is no way 01 providing for these children but by employing 
them to manufacture goods and selling them chiefly in ^ia. 
If economic nationalism means a blocking economic frontiers, 
it seems hardly worth while troubling the Disarroament Con¬ 
ference further. 

But there will be nothing inevitable about the catastrophe if 
it comes. It is more in accord with Japan's experience during the 
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pa$t fifty years to expect that a growth of productive power will 
not prove destructive, A supply of cheap shirts caimot mtrinac^ 
ally be a bad thing for millions of unclothed men in Asia, 
The immense unsatisfied requirements of these millions arc 
Japan’s strongest aUics, As the world’s demand for their primary 
products revives, so will their purcha^ng power. Industriali^ao 
tion at a rate which will provide for a population increasing by 
a million a year is a haro but not an impossible task. But the 
exigent nature of the Japanese problem should be understood. 
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WHEN AND HOW MUHAMMADANISM 
ENTERED CHINA* 

By Isaac Mason^ F.a.c^, 

To those who have read much about the ChiDCSc, or who have 
resided in China, it is well known that Muhammaflans form an 
appreciable part of the populadon of that land. Yet comparar 
tivciy few ^ow much ateut the Far-Eastern followers of the 
Arabian Prophet, and perhaps even less is known of their origin 
and their introduction into China. It may therefore be a matter 
of interest to set forth here some of the results of invcsrigations 
along this line, 

oSters have laboured in this field, and much useful information 
is available to those who know where to look for it. 1 have made 
use of such of the published results of the labours of others as I 
have found helpful in preparing this paper, with due acknow¬ 
ledgments. 1 have, however, made indewndent investigations 
of the sources of information, and prepared my own translations 
of documents and inscriptionsj and hope that T have succeeded 
in putting together a trustworthy account of when and how 
Muslims first entered China. 

Estimates of the present number of Muhammadans in China 
vary all the way from four millions to thirty millions. There can 
be little doubt that the larger figure is excessive, and, on the other 
hand, the estimate of Commandant d’OUone, which is the lowest, 
is pr^sably much too low. After considering the various figures 
available, and in the absence of a reliable census, I believe we 
may safely assume the number of Muslims in China to be about 
cignt millions, scattered over the whole country, but found in 
larger proportions in Kansu, Yunnan, Szechwan and Chihli, of 
China proper, and in Sin Kiang and Chinese Turkestan on the 
north-western borders. 

When and how Muslims first entered China arc matters of 
uncertainty about which differing views have been held. The 
traditions of the Muslims are interesting, but mostly rest on very 
slender foundations. We do not know of any Cmncse-Miislim 
book now extant which was written as long ago as three hundred 
years. A bibliography of over three hundred and fifty titles is 
known to exist—of which I have collected about two hundred 
and eighty—^inany being small tracts or leaflets, but quite a num¬ 
ber are b^ks of considerable size. Some of these books profess 
“ l.«tvrc <ic!ivertd before (he Cbim Society on December 7, lyja. 
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to be historical, and tcH of Muslims reaching China over thirteen 
hundred years ago, but no satisfactory proofs arc given for such 
claims, and the absence of contemporary documentary evidence 
must be regarded as unfavourable to the claim, * 

few monuments which arc referred to in support of the early- 
entry claim; the most famous of these is a stone tablet in a mosque 
at Sianfu, and it is dated a.d. 74a. This will be referred to bter. 

k will be interesting to first give some attention to Chin^- 
Muhammadan traditions before entering upon the consideration 

of historical documents. i- ■ 

Among Muslims themselves there arc two lines of tradition : 
one is that the introduction of Islam to China was overland by 
the north-west route; the other says it was introduced by way of 
the sea to Canton. Both stories refer to the same individual as 
hfirig the pioneer sent by Muhammad, so they may be variations 

of a common tradition. , 

At Canton there is a famous mosque known ^ the Hwai 
Sheriff Szu (Prophet-Remembrance Mosque), the original of wbi^ 
is s^id to have been built by the apostle Sa d Wakkas^ and nearby 
is an ancient tomb which is said to be the resting place of that 
pioneer. The Muslim traditions gather round the coming of 
Sa'd Wakkas, about whom we must set forth all that has been 


ascertained. . 

The most famous Chincse-Muslim writer was Liu Chib (Liu 
Chiai-licn), whose standard Life of Mohammed* was completed 
in 1724, and was published later. In that work Liu Cbih, by 
a chronological error, sets the time of Muhammad’s birth in the 
Ping Yin year of Chung Ta T’ung of the Liang dynasty (a.o- 546 
or 547), which is twenty-three or twenty-four years earlier than 
tbc correct year, a.i>. 570. This will be referred to later, but 
meanwhile should be home in mind as we consider the tradi¬ 
tions. Liu Chib says, respecting the first entry of Muslims into 
China: 

“ In the sixth year of fCai Hwang of the Sm dynasty (a.d. 5B6), 
which was the first year of tbc Prophetship of Muhammad, them 
was seen in the sky a strange star. The Chinc^ Emperor Wen 
Ti commanded the Chief Astronomer to divine its meaning, and 
he said that an extraordinary person had appeared in the West, 
The Emperor sent an envoy to investigate if this was rrally so, 
and after about a year he arrived at Mecca. He desired the 
Prophet to accompany him back to the East, but he declined. 
The Prophet sent Sa’d Wakkas (his maternal uncle), and three 
others, to go with the envoy to China. Muslims first entered 
China in the seventh year of K’ai Hwang of the Sui dynasty,” 


* Translated into English by I. Mason, with title The Ara^aa Fropket. 
(Luzjc.) 
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Liu Chih continues: “ The old statement that the entry of the 
religion of the Prophet to Chinn was in the reign of Hsuan 
Tsung of the T’ang dynasty (a.d. 713) is an error. As for the 
other account, which tells of Chen tCuan of the T’ang dynasty 
{a.i). 62S) sending an envoy to the West to obtain a Koran, rcsult- 
it^ in Muslims entering China overland, that was subsequent 
to the period of which we are writing, so is not rcx:ordcd in this 
Life of the Prophet.” 

It is to be noted that the "maternal uncle” in. the above is a 
gloss on the text- It may not have been in Liu Chih's original 
manuscript, as, on other occasions, he describes Wakkas other¬ 
wise than by family relarionship. 

Elsewhere Liu Chih says that an envoy was sent in the time 
of W£n Ti of the Sui dynasty, with a request for Canonical books, 
in response to which the Prophet, in the seventh year of K’ai 
Hwang, " sent his minister Sa’d Wakkas and others with the 
Koran in thirty volumes. They entered China from the Southern 
Seas to Canton, and first built the Prophet-Remembrance mosque, 
and subsequently spread the faith through the empire.” Uu 
Chih says this is proved by records in certain books; but it may 
be said here that neither the Sui nor the T’ang official histories 
have any mention of Sa’d Wakkas, nor of any entry of Islam at 
this period. 

One more extract from Liu Chih says that, “ In the fourth 
year of Wu T£h of the T’ang dynasty, after a remarkahle dream, 
the Emperor sent an envoy of several men to the country of the 
Prophet, who commanded his disciple Sa’d Wakkas to bring the 
Koran of thirty volumes, comprising 114 sura, 6,666 paragraphs, 
to give to the Emperor, who had it transcribed and promulgated 
throughout the cmjnre.” 

The tradition concerning Sa'd Wakkas is found in several 
Chinese-Muslim books, and in a previous paper I have given a 
full translation of one of these named Hti Lm Tsung Fu^ so I 
will not repeat here. Briefly, it is a Muslim tradition of the first 
entry of the Muslims into China, which is stated to have been 
in the second year of T’ai Tsung of the T’ang dynasty (a,d. 62S). 
It is said that in consequence of a dream of the Emperor, a depu- 
tadon was sent to Mecca to invite Muhammad to come to China. 
He declined, but sent three followers to represent him, and to 
explain the Faith. Two of these died on the way, but the third, 
Sa^d Wakkas, had an interview with the Emperor and was able 
to converse with him, having acquired die language through the 
influence of the Prophet in a miraculous way—namely, by taking 
a pinch of the native soil and smelling it. This tradition, also 
tells of a proposal by the Emperor to exchange 3,000 of his own 
soldiers for 3,000 Mushms, which resulted in fk» Muslims being 
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sekclcd to go to China to assist Wakkas in propagating the 
Faith, and these married Chinese wives. 

It will be noticed that though there Is for^ of diftercncc 
in tune bemcen this account and that of Du Chih pven 
and though one tells of the entry by sea and the other by land, 
they both claim that Sa’d Wakkas was the apostle. 

It will be of intetest to (juote from another Muhammadan 
document entided A Eccord of the History of the early Sage and 


Sahabi, which says: , , , 

*• The early sage Wan Ko^hih (Wakkas), afrer coming to 
China in ob^ience to command, requested permission to r^rn 
to the West on three occasions. The first time he went to ob^ 
all kinds of Canonical books to give to his Chinc^ ct^rclimoni^. 
The second time he went to secure a Koran, that his di^ipJcs 
might recite it and study it. He also requested the Prophet to 
indicate to him where he would die. The honoi^bk Prophet 
commanded him to take as much of the Koran as had then, ran 
revealed and said that as more followed he would send tt by a 
messenger to Wakkas. ‘As for the place of your death,| smtl 
the Prophet,' that shall be shown by the head of an arrow. He 
then pointed with his finger towards the East, and ordered a 
man to fix an aiTOw in his bow and pull the string to the full 
extent, and then let go: in an instant all trace of the arrow was 
lost. The Prophet then said to Wakkas: ' By virtue of my influ¬ 
ence, the arrow will fall at the place where you will die? get 
you back quickly to China, and in the course of time what I have 

said will prove true.* , , . . l 

*' Wakkas went aboard a ship, and with propitious winds he 
was at Canton almost before he knew it? there he found the 
mark of the arrow, outside the north wall, in the north side of the 
Liu Hwa bridge. He had die place walled round as a burial 
ground, and asked permission to build a ‘ Prophct’-Rcmembrancc 
mosque, which permission was granted, and there w*as also given 
a portion of land for the upkeep of the mosque and the supprt 
of those in it The mosque is cmled the * Prophet-Remembrance 
mosque because it is meant to cherish remcmbrajicc of the Prophet. 
Inside the enclosure there was built a smooth pagoda or minaret, 
one hundred and sixty Chinese feet high, and of unusual ap^- 
ance. Inside the minaret there was a spiral staircase, and ^Wakkas 
used to go to the top of the minaret, morning and evening, and 
repeat the call to people to come to the mosque. 

‘‘ The third lime that Wakkas returned to Arabia was because 
he had a dream, in which he saw a tall man, who said to him: 
‘The honourable Prophet is soon about to leave ihe world; if 
you hasten hack to the West you may see his face, but if you 
delay it may be too laic.^ On awakening, Wakkas was greatly 
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agitated, and die next day he set off for Medina; but when he 
arrived the Prophet was already dead. He died at 63, in the 
twentieth year of Chen Kuan (a.d. 647).* 

** Wakk^ learned from the eminent sages that the Prophet had 
left command that he was to return to China to propagate the 
Faith. There was also given to him a complete copy of the 
Koran, 6,666 paragraphs, divided into 114 copters, made up 
into thirty volumes. This book Wakkas carried back with him 
to China, and gave to the Faithful, to be kept for ever. 

“Not long ^terward Wakkas died at Canton, and was buried 
by the believers inside the walled enclosure. A stone pavilion was 
erected, surrounded by mounds of earth, and the centre of this 
was subsequently used by people as a place for offerings and 
sacrifice, on which account it is called the ‘Hsiang fen ’ (the Tomb 
of Offerings). On the outside of the door is written, ‘ The ancient 
tomb of me early Such are the historical records of the 

Sahabi Wakkas." 

This interesting record must be regarded as apocryphal in the 
light of investigation, as will be shown presently. 

The story of the entry by land is recorded in another Chinese' 
Muslim work endtled Hut Hui Yuan Lai, of which there are 
various editions, differing in details. M. Deveria had a copy 
bearing the date 1712, and Wylie mentions one of the date 1754. 
My own copy is much more recent. The book is supposed to 
have been ^ven to one of his Muhammadan Generals by the 
Emperor K ang Hsi (a.d. 1662-1722). A partial translation is 
given in Broomhall’s Islam in China. It is obviously a work 
of Muslim propaganda, giving imaginary dialogues between the 
T’ang Em^ror and the “ turbaned man,*’ these being a vehicle 
for conveying Muslim teaching. It is of very little value as 
history', and must be regarded as apocryphal. 

In this story, as in the other, it is the Chinese Etnperor who 
makes the first move, sending to Arabia for apostles. It is dis¬ 
tinctly said that these came by land stages, enduring much hard¬ 
ship. Two died on the way, the only one who arrived being 
Sa*d Wakkas, who, in this story, is called Ko Hsin, An inter¬ 
preter was found necessary for the interviews in this ease. In 
conversation with the Emperor, Wakkas refers to the complete 
Koran, which he said consists of 6,666 sections, and the Four 
Books and Five Classics of China do not equal half the amount! 
But the Koran was not completed at the time when this inter¬ 
view is dated (a.d. 62S), and the complete book is nothing like 
so voluminous as the Chinese books mentioned. The record 
also says that the term " Hui Hui ** was discussed at that in- 

• Muhammad died in a.d. 631. The Muilim writer of die above pwt- 
dates, while Liu CHih anic-datcs. 
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tcnrlcw. But this term is not known b Chinese history until 
some centuries bter« These anachronisms mark the book as 
apocryphaK 

The tradition about Sa’d Wakkas is found in various otltcr 
places, but these need not detam us, so we may proceed to our 
conclusions about the story of this pioneer of Islam to China, 
The Chbese characters used for his name vary, but there is suffi¬ 
cient simiiarity to lead us to believe that all refer to the same 
person. In the legends be is styled “Sababi," which would mean 
that he had seen the Prophet, and associated with him m his 
lifetime. 

A maternal uncle of Muhammad was named Abu Wakkas, but 
there is no record that he ever left Arabia. His son, Sa'd iba 
Wakkas, was also called SaM ibn Malik ibn Wahb az-Zuhri, He 
was the seventh person who embraced Islam, and he was present 
with Muhammad at all his battles. He died at 'Alicj (a.d, 675) 
at the age of seventy-nine, and was buried at Mecca. He never 
visited China, so was not the aposdc of the legends. 

Turning now to the dates given in the traditions. We have 
the definite statement that the arrival in Chba was b the seventh 
year of K’ai Hwang (a.d, 587). Muhammad was bom in a,ij. 
570, so was only a youth at the time mentioned. He did not 
receive his first revelation until he was for^, and the Hegira was 
in A.D. 622, The sending of an aposdc or the new faith in a.u. 
587 is an impossibility. 

There is an error in calculation which will be dealt with w'hcn 
referring to the Sianfu tablet, which is probably the source of the 
errors in these legends. The point that is of importance now 
is that many writers commit themselves to definite years of 
the emperors of the Sui and Tang dynasties which are absolutely 
incorrect. The Sui dynasty ended before the Muhammadan 
Hegira b^an, and the year given for the bringing of the Koran 
to China was five years before Muhammad's first revelation, and 
long before the Koran was completed. Historians who make 
such glaring mistakes in their dates are likely to be wrong in 
their other statements. 

As there is no reference to the arrivai of Sa’d Wakkas at that 
early date in any Chinese history, nor in Arabic records, but only 
in Muslim writings of a much later date, we are bound to regard 
the whole story as untrustworthy. The legend is rejected by such 
authorities as M. Deveria, E. H. Parker, A. Wylie, J. Dyer Ball, 
and Marshall Broomhall. The last-named says, “ The tendency 
of the Muhammadan traditions to fmd some personal link with 
Muhammad for the sake of added glory, and the apocryphal 
account of the Emperor of China’s dream for the same reason, 
do not help the student of Muhammadanism in China to accept 
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the very improbable, if not impossible, story of Muhammad's 
maternal uncle/' 

Of the stone monuments relating to Muslims in China there 
is only one which need be dealt with in the limits of this paper, 
and t^t is the Sianfu tablet, which claims to be the oldest, and 
which is probably responsible for perpetuati^ the legend about 
the very early advent of Islam to Cnina. This remarkable monu¬ 
ment is dated a.i>. 742, thus claiming to be older than the famous 
Ncstorian raonument. 

I translate the inscription as follows: 

“ A Monujicnt to Rsooiii} the FntsT Buudino of a Mosque^ 

** Inscription of the monument recording the first building of a 
mosque, written by Wang Hung, Graduate of the Third Degree, 
Secretary of the B^d oc Revenue, and Censor. 

** I have heard that what remains undoubted after a hundred 
generations is Truth (the F^ith); and that by which men are mutu¬ 
ally influenced though distant a hundred generations is mind 
(heart). Now sages nave one mind and their principles are the 
same, so they mfiucncc one another and remain undoubted 
through a hundred generations. 

" in all parts of the world sages have arisen, and their being 
called sages was because they Had this sImUaiity of mind and 
principles. The Western sage Muhammad was bom later than 
Confucius, and lived in the country of Arabia. I do not know 
how far removed in time and place he was from the sage of 
China. Their langt^e differed, yet their principles agreed. 
Why was this so? Tneir minds were as one, therefore their 
principles were the same. The ancients had a saying, ‘A 
thousand s^es have one mind; and a myriad ages have one 
governing principle/ Tliis may be believed as truth. 

“ But though the times and generations are distant, and the men 
have passed away, their sacred books have survived. From what 
has been handed down we know that the Western sage was born 
with supernatural intelligence; he understood the laws by which 
heaven and earth produce all things; he also understood what 
was said about the obscure and the apparent, about life and death. 
Among his tca<^ings were such thin« as the purification of one¬ 
self by bathing; to nourish the mind by having few passions; 10 
inure to endurance by means nf fasdng; to depart from evil and 
turn to the good as the essential of seIf<u]tivation; to regard 
absolute honesty and no cheating as the radical thing in influenc¬ 
ing people. At weddings all should mutually assist, and at 
funerals they should be in attendance. From the great matters 
of the moral obligations and the laws of natural relationships 
down to the small things such as rising or resting, eating and 
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drinking, and so forth, there arc none which have not their 
proper principles, none for which dicrc is not proper instruction, 
and nothing in which Heaven should not be feared. 

Although the articles of the teaching of the sage were mulri- 
farious, yet they may be brought together into one whole, which 
is to acknowledge the Heaven (God), which created and sustains 
all things, as Lord; and the way of serving God may fae compre^ 
bended in one word, which is no other than the reverence of 

our hearts. , , 

“The Emperor Yao said, ‘Reverence accords with Hmven. 
T’ang said, ‘Saintly reverence daily advances.' Wen said,' intd' 
ligcntly serve God.' Confucius said, ‘ He who offends against 
Heaven has none to whom he can pray.' These, in a general 
way, arc points of resemblance, and arc sufficient to prove what 
has been said about sages mutually inHuendng one another and 
rcmaiiung undoubted through a hundred generations. 

“Although the teaching of the sage (Muhammad) was the 
same as that of the others, it prevailed only in the West, and 
China had not heard of it, un^ the time of the Emperor K’ai 
Hwang of the Sui dynasty (a,d. 581-601), when it entered China, 
and gradually mrcad throughout the empire. 

“ His Imperial Majesty Tien Pao, of our present dynasty, con¬ 
sidering that the doctrines of the s^ of the West are consi^mt 
with the doctrines of the sag« of China, and that the religion 
is established with its roots in what is correct, therefore com¬ 
manded the Superintendent of Public Works, Lo Tien-ehio, to 
take charge of workmen and build this mosque for the ^coni- 
modation of the followers of this religion. Their leader is Pai- 
tu-er-ti, who is well versed in their Canon; he will be able to 
lead them in all the exercises of their holy religion, reverencing 
Heaven wherever they worship, and praying for the Song life of 
the Emperor, in this place. 

“This work was begun on a lucky day of the third month of 
the first year (of T’ien Pao), and was completed on the twentieth 
day of the eighth month of the same year. 

“ Lest, as dmc goes on, this incident might be forgotten, and 
no evidences of it remain, this tablet is set up as a remembrance, 
and the circumstances inscribed thereon; the tablet being erected 
on a lucky day of the second month of Autumn (eighth month) 
of the first year of the Emperor T’lcn Pao (a.d. 74a). 

“Engraved by Shih Rung, at Wan-nien-hsicn, Kwan Chung,” 

The inscription on this stone makes an impossible claim when 
it states that Islam entered China in the Sui dynasty, prior m 
A.D. 601, after having already been prevailing for some time in 
the West. We have seen that Muhammad did not claim to have 
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his first revelation until a.d. 610. The year of the inscription 
is given as a.d. 724, yet terms arc used which arc not found in 
history until mnch later. T’ien Fang is used for Arabia, though 
this name is not found in histories earlier than a.d. 1238; the 
term in use during the T’ang dynasty being Ta Shih. At the 
period mentioned Sianfu was known as Ch'ang-an, but the stone 
bears the name Wan-nien-hsicn, which, according to Playfair's 
Cities and Towns of Chinas belongs to the posterior Chou dynasty, 
A.D. 951-960. 

The evidences against the genuineness of this monument are so 
strong that its elaim cannot be accepted. It is to be regarded as 
a forgery, and it is certainly misleading in its statement that 
Muhammadanism entered China in the Sui dynasty, which has 
been seen to be an impossibility. It is quite possible that a mosque 
was built or repaired at Sianfu in the year mentioned, as there 
had been visits of Muslims earlier than that. But an Arab 
traveller, in a.d. 878 —more than 130 years later than the date of 
this monument—says nothing about either mosque or mnnument, 
nor of meeting co-religionists there. 

Presuming mat the monument is a forgery, it is still a question 
of interest now the forgers made such an anachronism as to 
state that Islam entered China before a,d. 601. Marshall Broom- 
hall, in his Islam in China, shows that there has been an error in 
calculation between Chinese and Arabian years. He says: 

“ The calendar in China is based upon a luni-solar year, the 
interjection of an extra month every two or three years rectifying 
the lunar with solar dmc, A similar arrangement had prevailed 
in Arabia for some two centuries before Muhammad, but the 
Prophet, for some reason or other, altogether prohibited intercala¬ 
tion; so a simple lunar month was reintroduced in Arabia. As 
the Muhammadan calendar stands today, it consists of twelve 
lunar months of twenty-nine or thirty days alternately, with an 
intercalary day added to the twelfth month at intcrs'als of two or 
diroe years, making eleven intercalary days every thirty years. 
This ^ves a difference of almost exactly eleven days a year 
between the Arab lunar and the Chinese luni-sokr year, or, 
roughly, three years a century.** 

“M. Deveria has suggests that at some date, perhaps a.o. 
13^1, when the mosque at Canton was restored, the Chinese 
Muslims transmuted their Arabic chronology into Chinese, and 
being ignorant of the variations between the lunar and solar years 
of the two systems, simply counted back the Arab years since 
the Hegira as so many Chinese years, thus antedating by twenty- 
three or twenty-four years the date they bad in mind.” 

This was an ingenious si^esdon, and gave the clue to what 
1 believe to be the real solution of the probkm. Not being quite 
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satisRcd with the rcst&ration of a mosque as being the occasion of 
the transmuting of the chronology^ I looked for a more probable 
reason, and found it in the record that in the second year of 
Hung Wn“ihc founder of the Ming dynasty—which was a-o. 
1369, there was a Muslim Chief Astronomer, who, with a number 
of Muhammadan officials, was employed in rectifying the Chinese 
calendar, and at the same time they apparently essayed to to-rc!ate 
the Muslim calendar with the Chinese. The year a.d. 13^ would 
be A.H. 770, and by counting back that number of Arab years 
without considering the variation between lunar and solar years, 
the period a 4>- 599 was arrived at as the year of the Hemra, which, 
however, is twenty-three years before that event took plac^ in 
^77- The addition of three years per century to the shorter lunar 
years would bring the chronology to be about correct. Tlrac can 
be little doubt that it was in aj>. i 3®9 calculation was 

made. 

The year a.u. 599 having been officially fixed as the dme of the 
Hegira, Muslim historians and writers appear to have accepted it 
wiffiout realizing the mistake, and Liu Chlh simply counted 
back the years of Muhammad’s age at the rime of the Hegira, ^d 
thus arrives at 546 or 547 as the year of the Prophet’s birth, which 
is stated to be in the time of the Liang dynaky, while actually 
it was in 570, at the rime of the Sui dynasty. Muhammad’s death 
is given as occurring in 608 or 609? which was long before his 
removal to Medina and his subsequimi career. 

It should be mentioned in passing that the Chinese cycle 
method of calculating a year does not quite coincide widt the 
Western system of months, so a particular cyclUal designation 
may cover parts of two a,d. years; hence the hesitarion in definitely 
fixing the a,d. year for a particular event. 

Returning now to the Sianfu monument, 1 arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion that it was engraved subsequently to a.d. 1369, as it adopts 
the transmuted chronology above referred to. TTie mo^uc itself 
was probably built much earlier, as records show that it was re¬ 
paired as early as a.d. 1127, and again on subsequent occasions, 
one of these being in the reign of Hung Wu (1368-1388), and it is 
extremely probable that this last-named occasion was the one 
when the moaument was erected. 

We may now leave traditions and erring monuments, and 
come to the safer ground of history. It is probable that com¬ 
mercial intercourse ^tween China and Arabia dates back to very 
early in the Christian era. Travcilcis by the sea route arrived 
at Canton, or at Kanfu, by which name may be meant the 
ancient pon of the famous city of Hangchow. It is very likely 
that soon alter the Hegira, when Islam spread throughout Arabia, 
some of the traders to the East had become converts, and these 
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would observe their religion at the places where they visited or 
resided in China. It has been shown in the foregoing that the 
Chiocsc'Musliffi claim for the arrival of their faith in a.d, 586 is 
untenable, and even when the chronological error of twcoty-four 
years b corrected, and the date made a.d, 610, it is still too early. 

It was during the illustrious T'ang dynasty (a.d. 618-^7) that 
Muhammadans first came to China. In the New Tang History, 
chap, ail, the name Ta-shih for Muhammadan Arabs is first 
met with, in connection with the Persian king Yestdergird, who 
was slain by them in aj>, 65a. His son Fintz had previously 
fled to Tokhaicstan, and from there he sent a messenger to the 
Chinese Court to appeal for aid. This was in a . d , 650, when the 
Emperor Kao Tsung bad succeeded to the throne. Kao Tsung 
made excuse that the distance was too great for him to send 
troops to Persia, but he sent to the Muslims to plead the cause 
of the fallen power. In response to this the Calipb Othman sent 
an envoy, with presents, who arrived in a . d , 651. It is not stated 
by which route be travelled, but as he would start from Medina, 
the sea route may have been quicker, and possibly was the one 
chosen. The brief account In the T'ang History is as follows: 
"In the second year of Yung Hui (a.d. 651) the Ta-shih king 
‘ Amir-al-mumcmin * (Prince of the Believers) first sent an envoy 
to Court with tribute, who said that the kings of Ta-shih had 
possessed the country for thirty-four years, through two successive 
generations.” 

It should be noted that Othman was the fourth ruler, Omar 
and Abu Bekr preceding hiip ia the succession from Muhammad. 
Also, thirty-four years fi-om the Hegira would mean a,d, 655 or 
656, instead of a.d. 651. 

The History follows immediately with a leap of sixty years to 
the next envoy, and says: “ In the beginning of K’ai Yuan (a.d. 
7i3-7:p) an envoy was again sent, with a present of horses and a 
magnificent girdle. At the audience the envoy stood, without 
doing obeisance; he said that in his country they only worship 
God, and do not do t^isance when seeing the king. The civil 
officials reproved him, and then he did Dbcisance, In the four¬ 
teenth year (a.d. 726) another envoy was sent, named Soleiman, 
with presents of local products, who did obeisance and was given 
a red robe and girdle," 

Other embassies are mentioned in the T’ang History, but there 
is nothing said about the introduction of Islam as a religion. Abu 
Jafar, the builder of Bagdad, and the second Caliph of the Abba- 
sides, sent an envoy in a.d. 736. 

Shordy before t^t time a great rebellion had broken out in 
China, led by An Lu-shan, a man of Tartar descent, who held 
high office and had been much trusted by Hsuan Tsung. The 
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Emperor fied to Ch engtu, and the rebels took possession of the 
two capitals Sianfu and Honanfu. The heir'apparent was pro¬ 
claimed Einpcfor in Kansu, with the title Su Tsung, and in order 
to pul down the rebellion he secured the help of mercenaries, 
under promise of great rewards. From the rc^ons west of China 
a mtsc ellancous army was ^thered, including Uigurs, T u Fan, 
Nan Man, and Ta-shih, who helped to down the rctellion. 
Ta^hih is the term used at that period to denote Muslims of 
Persian or Arabian origin. 

It is not dear how many Muslims were included among those 
who first responded to Su Tsung’s call for aid, but the total of 
Uigurs and others from the West is given at over four thousand. 
It seems very unlikdy that troops would be sent from Bagdad 
or Arabia on the long and perilous journey to China, Probably 
they came from some fronucr garrison in Turkestan. It is said 
they did not return, but remained in China and married Chinese 
wives, and became the nudeus of the Chinese Muslims of today. 
It is probable that such infiltrations occurred more than once or 
twice, and that they account for the large Muslim populations of 
Western China. 

The T’ang History was written, in part, by writers contem¬ 
porary with the events recorded, and was revised in the eleventh 
century. The Sianfu stone monument claims to have been crcrtcd 
in A,D. 74a, and a mosque also built at what was then the capiml, 
where the historiographers would be; yet they do not raention 
this tablet, nor do they give the coming of Muhammadans as 
prior to A.O. 601, as the stone docs. The name T'icn Fang for 
Arabia, which is used on the tablet, is unknown to the History; 
while Ta-shih, the name of the period for that country, is not 
found on the stone. These consioc rations strengthen the conclu¬ 
sion that the monument was erected later than the eleventh 
century. 

It is not proposed to give here more about the various embassies 
and other entrants mentioned; but before leaving the T’ang 
History it will be useful to translate what is said about Muham¬ 
madans, under the heading of Ta-shih, as follows: 

Ta-shih was originally part of Persia. The men have high 
noses, arc black, and bearded. The women arc very fair, and 
when they go out they veil the face. Five times <^y they wor¬ 
ship God. They wear silver girdles, with silver knives suspended. 
They do not drink wine, nor use music. Their place of worship 
will accommodate several hundreds of people. Every seventh 
day the king (Caliph) sits on high and spe^ to those below, 
saying, ‘Those who arc killed by the enemy will be bom in 
Heaven above; those who slay the enemy will receive liappincss.’ 
TTtcreforc they arc usually valiant fighters. Their land is sandy 
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and stany^ and not fit for cultivation, so they hunt and cat 
flesh. . . . 

" About the middle of the Ta Yeh period of the Sui dynasty 
there was a Ta-shih man shepherding on the hills of Medina, 
and a beast spake to him, saying,' On the westem side of the bill 
there are three caves (holes), in one of which there are sharp 
swords, and a black stone with an inscription in white, sayine 
that whoever possesses it will become king.' The man went and 
found everything as stated. The inscripdon on the stone said 
that he should rebel, so he gathered followers together at the 
stream Hen Ko. They robbed merchants, and fortified the 
western parts, and the man made himself king. He removed 
the black stone, and regarded it as precious. The people went 
to punish and suppress him, but they were all badly defeated. 
From this he became still stronger, and destroyed Persia and 
Fu-lin, and invaded India and other countries,” 

It will be seen that fact and fiedan arc very much miaed in 
the above account. The time mendoned is aiwut the rime that 
Muhammad received his first revelation, in a cave at Mount Hira 
—at Mecca, not Medina. The finding of the swords may be an 
echo of the tradition of Muhammad’s grandfather rediscovering 
the Zem-Zem well, and finding some armour and other things 
there. The Black Stone mentioned was not found by Muham¬ 
mad, but was built in the Kaaba long before his time, and 
again at the rebuilding, before be received bis revelations. There 
are no white characters of the kind mentioned on it. The story 
of rebellion and very sudden rise to power docs not indicate the 
twelve years of hardship and quiet propaganda between his first 
revelation and the Hegira in a.i>, 6 ci 2 , after which his career at 
Medina began. It was not made clear that Muhammad died, 
and the days of cxtciisivc conquest were those of bis successors. 

It is evident that, even in the eleventh century, when the T'ang 
History was revised, the historians actually knew very little about 
Arabia and Muhammadanism. 

We come now to the important witness of the first Western 
travellers to China who have left accounts of what they saw. 
Two Arab travellers, who reached China over one thousand years 
ago, left records in Arabic, which have been translated, and arc 
available to us.* The first of these travellers was in China in 
the year a.o. $5^' klis name does not appear, and there is a page 
missing in the account when he begins to tell of China. Speak¬ 
ing of Kanfu (Canfu), he says: 

” Cwfu is the port for all ships and goods of the Arabs who 
trade tn China. SoHman the McTchaot relates that at Canfu. 
which is the principal sale for merchant, there is a Muham- 
* The English transladan is ckird 1733- 
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inadan appointed judge over those of his religion, by the 
authority of the Emperor of China; and that be is jud^c of all 
the Muhammadans who resort to these parts- Upon festival days 
he performs the public service with the Muhammadans, and, pro¬ 
nounces the sermon, or khutbah, which he concludes in the usual 
ft>rm, with prayers for the Sultan of the Muslims. The merchants 
of Irak who trade hither arc in no way dissatisfied with his con- 
duct, or his administration of the post he is invested with; because 
his actions, and the judgments he gives, are just and equitable, 
and conformable to the Koran, and according to the Muham¬ 
madan jurisprudence.'’ 

One other extract is of interest to our present investigation: 
" I know not that there is anyone that has embraced Muham¬ 
madanism, or speaks Arabic." That was two hundred years after 
the authentic account of Muslims being officially received in 
China, and allowed to propagate their faith. There may have 
been converts from among the Chinese at various places, but at 
the large port of Canfu, with a considerable Muhammadan 
population, our traveller implies that he did not meet any, but 
only Muslims of foreign extraction. 

The second traveller was Abu Zeid al Hafan, of Siraf. He 
was in China in a.o. 878. He tells of a revolution during which 
the dty of Canfu was besieged by a rebel leader, the year being 

A.D. 

" At last he became master of the city, and put all the in¬ 
habitants to the sword. There arc persons fully acquainted with 
the aflairs of China who assure us that besides the Chinese who 
were massacred upon this occasion, there perished one hundred 
and twenty thousand Muhammadans, Jews, ChTisdaris, and 
Parsecs, who were there on account of traffic.” 

This writer teUs a remarkable story of an Arab he met in China 
who had had an interview with the Emperor at Sianfu. Some 
extracts from the story are of sufficient interest to be given here 
as follows: 

“There was a man of the tribe of Koreish whose name was 
Ibn Wahab, and he dwelt at Busra, and when that city was 
sacked he came to Siraf, where he saw a ship read^ to make sail 
for China. The mind took him to go on bo^d this ship, and in 
her he went to China, where, in the sequel, he had the curiosity 
to travel to the Emperor’s Court; and leaving Canfu, he reached 
Cumdan (probably Sianfu), after a iourney of two months. He 
stayed a long time at the Court, and presented several peddons, 
wherein he signified that he was of the family of the Prophet of 
the Arabs. Having waited a considerable dme, the Emperor at 
last ordered him to be lodged in a house appointed for him, and 
to be supplied with everything he should want. This done, the 
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Emperor wrote to the Governor of Cauifu, commandiog Mm 
carefully to Laforra himself, among the merchants, concerning 
the relation this man pretended to bear to the Prophttjp and the 
Governorj by tus answers, confirming the truth of what he had 
said touching his extraction, the Emperor gave him audience* 
and made him rich presents. 

“This man, when we saw Mm, was well advanced in years, 
but had his senses perfectly about him, and told us that when 
he had his audience, the Emperor asked him many questions 
about the Arabs, and particularly how they had destroyed the 
kingdom of the Persians. 

Ibn Wahab made answer that they did it by the assUtance of 
God, and because the Persians were idolaters, adoring the stars, 
the sun, and moon^ instead of worshipping the true God.” 

The story then relates chat the Emperor showed his visitor 
some pictures which had come into his possession^ and Ibn Wahab 
recognized the representations of certain Old Testament 
patriarchs^ and of fesus and Muhammad. This was followed by 
questions regarding Muhainmad and his religion. The traveller 
Abu Zeid then goes on to say: 

We asked Ibn Wahab many questions concerning the city of 
Cumdan, where the Emperor keep his Court. He told us that 
the city was very large and citictnely populous; that it was 
divideef into two great parts by a very long and very broad strecr; 
tha t the Emperor, his chief ministers, the soldiery, the supreme 
judge, the eunuchs, and ail belonging to the Imperial Household, 
lived in that part of the city which is on the right hand eastward; 
that the people had no manner of communication with them; 
and that they were not admitted into places watcr^ by canals 
from different rivers, whose borders were planted with trees and 
adorned with magnificent dwellings. The part on the left hand 
westward is inhabited by the people and the merch^ts, where 
also arc great squares and mar^ts for all the neecssancs of life.” 

This is interesting as probably the earliest account we have by 
a Western observer of a Chinese capital. For our present study, 
it is remarkable that in the account given, Ibn Wahab makes no 
mention of any mosques or Muslim population at Sianfu. There 
was an interpreter who could speak Arabic, but it is not clear 
whether he accompanied Ibn Wahab from Canfu or was already 
at Sianfu. The stone monument above referred to, professedly 
commemorating the building of a mosque at Sianfu, is dated 
A.n. 742—that is, one hundred and thirty*six years earlier than 
the time when Ibn Wahab was telling of his visit—and y^ he 
makes no mention of meeting with co-rclieionists, or uniting 
with them in worship during his long stay mere. It may, how¬ 
ever, be regarded as established that some Musbms had visited 
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Sianfu two hundred: years prior to Ibn Wahabis visit, and it is 
possible some were living there at the dme referred to; but it is 
strange that no mention is made of any. 

I venture to suggest that there is probably some more or 
less dose connection between Ibn Wabab (Wahb) and the ancient 
tomb at Canton. The myth of Sa'd Wakkas and the sixth cen¬ 
tury having to be discarded, the andenc tomb still remains to be 
accounted for. Ibn Wahab was probably the most notable 
Muhammadan in China in the early days, arid although the Arab 
traveller Abu Zeid met him at Caiifu, there is no reason why he 
should not also have been identified with Canton, and he may 
have died there. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that some 
regard the name Canfu (Khanfu) to refer to Canton. 

The Muhammadan legend uses the name Sa’d Wakkas, and 
says that he was related to Muhammad. The Arabic records 
say that Sa'd ibn (son of) Abu Wakkas was also called Sa’d ibn 
Malik ibn Wahb. TTic early visitor to China was called Ibn 
Wahab, descended o£ Heber, the son of Al Asud; and he was of 
the Korcish tribe, and claimed relationship with Muhammad. 
He came by ship, as Wakkas was said to have done, and also 
went to see the Emperor at Slanfu. The Emperor made him 
presents, and he returned to Irak, Apparently he went back again 
to China, as he was a man well advanced in years when the Arab 
traveller Abu Zeid al Hafan conversed with him in a.d. 878. 
There is considerable agreement thus far with the legend about 
Sa’d Wakkas. 

The rime would be more than two centuries later than that 
claimed for Wakkas; but, as we have seen, that story is quite 
untenable. Muslims came to China earlier than Ibn Wahab, but 
none that we know of claimed to be related to the Fmphet, nor 
to have been so venerated and so highly honoured. So it is pos¬ 
sible that the tomb of the saint at CMton is the resting-place of 
Ibn Wahab, who may have died near the close of the ninth 
century; in which case it would still be over one thousand years 
old, and sacred enough to account for the pilgrimages and the 
legends. 

It is significant that neither Ibn Wahab, nor the Arab traveUers, 
nor any other ancient and authentic authority mentions Sa'd 
Wakkas and the tomb, which, on the theory of the earlier entry, 
should have been well known in the ninth century. Absence of 
mention is not absolute proof, but it is a strong presumption that 
the tomb was not there, nor the seventb<entury apostle known 
anything about in the ninth century. The legend probably 
arose subsequent to the death of ibn Wahab, who might very welt 
be the historic figure about whom the fables and miracles have 
gathered. It is possible that the name ibn Wahab, and the 
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claiincd relationship to the Prophet, led Muslims of 3 later date 
mistakenly to make the ninth-cciitury visitor to be a eontem' 
porary of Muhammad who bad reached China during the 
Prophet's lifetime. 

The results of our investigations may now be summed up 
bricily. We conclude that the earliest authentic accounts show 
that Muhammadans were hist known oAicialiy in China in a.d, 
651, when the embassy from Caliph Othman was received. It 
is not recorded whether the messenger reached China by sea or 
by land. As the sea route had been used for a long time by 
traders, it is very probable that some of the merchants from 
Arabia, who had become Muslims, took their religion with them 
to Canton and other coast cities at about the same period; but 
apparently they were not concerned with propagating their faith 
among the Chinese. 

The progress of Muslim conquests in Central Asia brought 
Muhammadans to the frontiers of China on the landward side, 
and it seems certain that the larger numbers entered China from 
that side. It is said that some Muslim Zaidis, fleeing from the 
Omeyyads of the same religion, probably entered Cmnesc tern- 
tority. It was about the middie of the eighth century that Muslim 
soldiers arrived in numbers, and subsequently settled down to 
family life sn China. It is probable that more than one contingent 
of soldiers arrived at diti^creru times. 

The two routes by which Islam entered China were quite 
dificrent In character and in object; the land route brought Islam 
into the Western parts only, and did not send colonics to the 
coast. The sea route founded colonies in many parts on or near 
the coast, but made little or no attempt to advance into the 
interior. In course of time, travel and infiltradon resulted in 
smaller or larger groups ol Muslims being settled in all the 
provinces of the country. 

The preponderance or the Muslims on the western frontiers of 
China is doubtless connected with the rise of the Mongol dynasty. 
Khublai Khan (1260-1294) appointed many Persian officers of 
Court and State, and they were probably Muslims. The Persian 
words found in Chinese Islam indicate the overland entry via 
Turkestan. One outstanding appointment was that of Saiyid-i- 
Adjall 'Omar, a reputed descendant of Muhammad, known to 
Chinese Muslims as the Prince of Hsien Yang, who was made 
Governor of Yunnan by Khublai Khan, and acted from 1273- 
1279. His son, Nasir-al'Din, is even more famous, and there is 
every reason to bcliev'c that these two were responsible for con¬ 
siderable immigration of Muslims into the western parts of China. 

Mosques would be required where groups of Muslims gathered, 
and these wTie probably very ample places at first, not deserving 
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mention in the official histoiics of the period, Mu$liin traditiona 
are so confused and uncertain that they cannot be relied upon as 
giving the correct period of entry, nor of the erection of the first 
mosques. We know from Arab travellers that in the middle 
of the ninth century there were Muslim places of worship at 
which services were held. The famous pag^a, or minaret, at 
Canton, according to Dr. Kerr’s Canton Guide, was built about 
A.D. 900, This may have been about the time of the death of 
Ibn Wahab, for whom the famous tomb may have been made at 
die same time. 

It will be seen that there is much uncertainty and some con¬ 
jecture when we leave the reasonably safe ground of the T*ang 
History; and one of the purposes of this study has been to show 
rbat it is not wise for anyone unreservedly to accept tradirioos as 
facts when and how Muhi^madans first entered 

China, 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 

By LreLFT.-CoL. H. St. Cl«h Smailwood, 

The intended withdrawal of Japan from the League of Nations 
in 1955 render her foreira policy less interesting or less 

important to the rest of the world. 

Although a section of the English Press writes 0/ the possibility 
of war between Japan and America, there is little that either 
country woidd have to gain, and very much to lose, by recourse 
to war. It is sotnctimcs little realized in England that Japan is 
one of Americans best customers and that America is in the same 
position Bts-k-tfis Japan, America’s export of raw cotton to Japan 
and Japan's raw silk exports to America are two very cogent 
reasons against war between the two countries. The League of 
Nations exists to prevent war, but self-interest is also a valuable 
war-prcvcntative. It is no doubt possible that both these countries 
might place their raw material elsewhere, but in these days of the 
world's undigested bounty of raw materials markets are not easy 
to hnd. 

When considering Japan's foreign policy one must look at those 
countries where she is best able to market her manufactured 
goods. One of the direct results of penning Japan within her own 
nonticfs is the menacing of markets previously held by our own 
and other manufacturing countries. 

Let us consider dispassionately Japan’s situation. She has a 
rapidly increasing population in her small island empire. Her 
population Increases at tbc somfCwhat alarming rate of about a 
rnilhon a year. She looks westward to America; the door is 
dosed. She looks southward to the sparsely populated wastes 
of Northern Australia; she finds no welcome in dther quarter. 
In whatever direction she looks there is either an excess of popu¬ 
lation or there is a prejudice against her immigration, How ofW 
have I heard it said that Japan^s demand for increased opportunity 
of emigration is met by the existence of Manchuria? But how 
far is this from the truth when one realizes tliat there arc 
only a quarter of a million Japanese in tbc whole area of Man- 
chukuo, and in a population of over thirty millions of people? 
True there are three-quarters of a million Roreans who are 
Japanese subjects, but who have come from Korea and not from 
ov«crowd^ Japan. Korea absorbs but few Japanese; the same 
thing applies to Formosa and to the Marshall Islands, It is to 
mass emigration that Japan would have to look for any serious 
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relief from her troubles of over-populadon, bfanchukw is closed 
to her niass immigiatioii by the vast numbers of Cmncsc 
cultiirists who^ with their lower standard of living, making 
possible for the Japanese agricultural classes to emigrate to M^- 
churia. It is only from these agricultural clas^ that emigration 
in any numbers can be expected- The penctraDon of the Japanese 
into other Eastern countries is largely analogous to Bnnsn pene¬ 
tration into India, Burma, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. 
British emigration is confined to the governing and commerci^ 
classes. You do not sec British porters on Chowringhce in Cal¬ 
cutta, nor working on the land for Zemindars', neither do you 
see Japanese coolies on the Bund at Shanghai or Japanese ^tdri- 
vators in Chinese fields. It is unlikely that this situation will 
change for a good many years. Societies exist in Japan, chiefly 
in imlitary circles, for the encouragement of emigration to Man- 
chukuo, but as yet with little pracncal result- A certain 
of Japanese rice farmers have gone to Manchukuo, but it is dim- 
cult mr them to work alongside Koreans on etjual terms. 

The turning inwards of Japan’s emigration stit^ there¬ 
fore resulted in industrialization and super-industri:dization, and 
the very countries which have blocked Japan s immigration,, 
righdy or wrongly, arc now faced with the keen, even cut-throat, 
competition resulting on this industrializaiioii. I^c looms in 
Lancashire follow in the wake of Japmese competition. JapM 
buys India’s short staple cotton which is not suited to Lancashire 
mills and ships it back to India in the form of cotton textiles. 
For several years, until 1932, India had a favourable trade balance 
with Japan, but in 1952 the balance swung from a favourable one 
of twenty-two million yen to an adverse one of seventy-five million 
yen. As recently as 1925 there was a balance favourable to India 
of four hundred million yen. This rapid decline has alarmed the 
Indian Government so much that it has abrogated the Indo- 
Japanese Commercial Convention of 19^4' This has caused very 
hard feeling between the Japanese and Indi^ GovernmenK, also 
between Japan and Britain- Japn complains about discrimina¬ 
tion and the Japanese Cotton Spinners Association demands a boy¬ 
cott of Indian cotton. This latter step would be serious for India 
in that Japan's purchases amounted to one hundred and thirteen 
million yen in 1931 and ninety-one million yen in 1932. It is sug¬ 
gested that this boycott of Indian cotton is to « replaced by 
bigger purchases from America. 

The reasons for Japan’s success in the cotton textile markets 
of the world, particularly in the East, are not far to seek. Namely, 
her low scale of factory wages, compared with those of Great 
Britrin and other manufacturing countries, allied with the depre¬ 
dated yen. In addition, of course, British shipments to the East 
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suffer under the high Suez Canal dues, whereas Japanese ship¬ 
ments ^ all over the East in their own bottoms and free o£ any 
Canal unposts. I have stressed this cotton question as Japan’s 
foreign policy is likely to be shaped, PtS'^-vis Great Britain, by 
economic Interests in the world’s cotton textile markets.^ 
There are already suggestions that she should buy her wheat and 
Wool "om Outside the British Empire as a retaliatory measure for 
abrogation of the Indo*fapancsc Commercial Convention. 
Simla, it is devoutly to be hoped, will find some modus operandi 
and will successfully Initiate some sharing of markets and some 
means of avoiding the hard feeling which exists at present. There 

Japan sdll chciislies a deep friend- 
ship for Great Britain a$ her former ally. Despite strained rcla- 
00 ns which have arisen owing to the abandonment of the Anglo- 
lapanesc Alliance in deference to American sentiment, the con- 
the Suigapoftt base, the sympathy extended to China, 
and the lack of it to Japan, in the disagreement between those two 
countries, the keen comped don in Eastern textile and electrical 
markets, the adverse vote at the League of Nadona—in spite of 
all these 1 feel there is common ground between the two nadons 
and that the rift sepaiadng them can be bridged with goodwill 
on both sides. 

The countries with which Japan’s foreign policy is chiefly con¬ 
cerned Mc China, Russia, America, and Great Britain. I have 
dealt with her policy with my own country, which mostly has 
to deal w'iih commercial questions, though there may be questions 
arising sometimes in China owing to the large interests that both 
counmes have there; these are usually capable of local adjustmem. 

With Russia in the recent past there has been the nervousness 
oigcndcred by Japan’s fear of Bolshevism and a few incidents 
chiefly connected with the Chinese Eastern Railway. Negotia¬ 
tions now procteding will probably result In the Chinese Eastern 
Railw’ay becoming the proper^ of the Manchukuo Government 
or the South Manchurian Railway. This will probably remove 
the most fruitful source of friction. One of the results of these 
negotiations will be that Vladivostock as the terminus only of 
the Ussuri-Amir Railway will lose its importance and South Man¬ 
churian and Korean pom gain correspondingly. It h reasonable 
to expect that the wide gauge of the Chinese Eastern will be 
altered to conform to the standard gauge of the South Man¬ 
churian lines. It is also likely that Harbin will become less 
Rus^n and more Japanese* Land purchases by Japanese in 
H^bin have been made for some time past. Perhaps the fore¬ 
going may be rather outside Japanese foreign policy, hut they 
may be amongst the results of Japan's influence on the Govern¬ 
ment of Manchukuov If Japaninterest increases in Manchukuo 
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one feels she will regard with coinplaecncy the downward thrust 
of Soviet Russia into Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan. 

Japan's policy in China is surely one of peace; she cannot regard 
with indifference the loss of her markets there. True these have 
been largely replaced by her successful penetration into other 
Eastern spheres, particularly India and the Dutch In^cs, but 
China’s four hundred millions of people, with their immense 
potential purchasing power, must be ever present in the mind of 
commercial Japan. Peoples cannot be forced to purchase goods 
presented to them on the end of a bayonet, and trade must follow 
the flag of friendship rather than the flag of war. There is in 
China a movement to bring about a cessation of the strained 
relations between the two countries, and when these efforts bear 
fruit Japanese trade will no doubt revive in China proper. A 
suggestion has been made that Japan is prepared to give up her 
extra'tcrritorial rights in exchange for a guaranteed ending of the 
boycott. If this happens it might create an awkward situation 
for those Powers who still have extra-territorial rights. 

In North China, where many of the inhabitants have relations 
and friends in Manchukuo, the enitdty for Japan is giving way 
to understanding and an appreciation of the more settled condi' 
tions obtaining in that country. This feeling may be gradually 
extending to uic centre and south of China, but it must be re¬ 
membered that for the Kuomlntang to stretch out the hand of 
friendship to Japan would involve a violent change of policy and 
consequent loss of face. I have no doubt that there is a section 
of the Nanking Government who would welcome a rappr&chc- 
ratnt with Japan, and which Japan urgently desires, but as against 
this there is a political group which maintains itself in power 
by appealing to the patriotism and anti-Japanese feelings of the 
people; also there are professional propagandists and employees 
of the anti-Japanese boycott movement. Japan’s policy is to 
arrive at a peaceful solution of their disagreements with China 
by direct negotiation. It has long been my view that “assist¬ 
ance” rendered in negotiations between these two peoples is a 
hindrance rather than a help. These two great Oriental peoples 
can surely more easily understand each other better than can wc 
Westerners. 

There is no doubt that Japan means to uphold the independence 
of Manchukuo. Though it has so far f^lcd to absorb Japan's 
surplus population, it certainly continues to supply Japan with the 
essentia] raw materials of coal, iron, and soya. With regard to 
the latter, it is well-known that Japan’s rice fields and mulberry 
trees need the fertilizing which they get from the residues from 
the soya bean oil presses, but a new situation has arisen recently. 
An increasing amount of soya beans is exported to Oermany 
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and re-exported to in the form of fertilizer. This has re- 
suited in a falling oft in the direct export of soya bean cake to 
Japan and a glut of that commodity in Manchukuo. In time, 
no doubt, Japan will treat this cake herself, but for the present 
the trade is aJmost entirely in German hands. The development 
of the manufacturing of soya Rour may relieve the situation, but 
for the time being it is becoming increasingly difficult for Japan 
to absorb the soya production of Manchukuo. 

Mr. Hirohito, the new Foreign Minister, the other day an¬ 
nounced in no uncertain terms that Japan had no intention of 
lessening her interests in Manchukuo, and this is easy to believe 
when one remembers the enormous efiort, expressed in terms of 
money and lives, that she has made in that country. Any settle¬ 
ment with China must of necessity recognize this. Japan has 
made an immense effort to get rid of the bandit clement in Man¬ 
chukuo, and there is no doubt that she has been partially success¬ 
ful. Manchuria has always had its bandits, but their ranks have 
been largely increased by ex-soldiers of Chang-Hsueb-Liang, and 
from other armies. Bandit control is by no means easy in Man¬ 
chukuo, and the entire stamping-out of banditry will take some 
time. A stable government, allied with rehabilitation of bandits 
who have only become so by stress of circumstance, are the two 
most likely preventatives of banditry. 

There arc various stages In this bandit suppression. The 6rst 
was the defeating and dispersing of the regular troops under such 
leaders as Ma Chang Snan and Su Ping Wen. This was the 
task of regular Japanese troops, but that phase may be regarded as 
at an end. It can be assumed that there were two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred thousand bandits when Japan began her 
campaign against them. The elimination of the “ soldier bandit,” 
supported by arms and funds from outside Manchukuo, has to 
be followed by the suppression of the professional and “part- 
dmc” bandit. An important step has been taken in this direc¬ 
tion bv the forbidding of the planting of kowliang—or millet— 
near tne railways. The construction of many miles of road will 
necessitate a similar precaution in their neighbourhood. To the 
iminttiaied, the growing of kowliang does not appear to have 
direct relation to bandit suppression, but this gram grows to a 
height of twelve feet and more, and forms ideal and almost im¬ 
penetrable cover to wrongdoers who desire to conceal their where¬ 
abouts. Granted that the soldier-bandit menace is dealt with, 
there remains the fifty thousand, possibly increasing to over one 
hundred thousand in the summer season when the kowliang is 
high, which can be dealt with by an increasingly cfBdent force 
of police backed up by Manchukuo troops. True it is that in 
the background there arc Japanese troops scattered throughout 
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the country, but it may be said that bandit suppression is 
becoming a matter for police rather than military action. As 
long as bandits are a perpetual menace the general trade of the 
country is bound to be held up, and tbe lookcd-for develop¬ 
ment of Manchukuo may await the ending of that menace. 

Japan*s policy in Manchukuo was summed up for me the other 
day by a %pancse offteial in the words, “ Peace and the open 
door.” Peace is most certainly the spe^-head of her policy—if 
such an cjtpressiou is not a contrachetion in terras—but there 
is an uneasy feeling abroad that the door to trade will be held 
a little further open to Japan than to other nations. Though 
Japan has never made any official pronouncement to the effect, 
it seems probable that business will largely be conducted in Man¬ 
chukuo through the Japanese as intennediaries, rather on the 
compradore system as in China proper. It is, however, difficult 
to be didactic on this point while the presence of banditry holds 
up the dcveloprocnt ot the country and the increase of trade. 

In 1935, when the rcvisioji of naval pacts must come up for 
consideration, there is no doubt that Japan will voice her dis^ 
satisfaction with the ratio of 5-5'3* How America will view the 
naval parity proposals that Japan is likely to make, it is difficult 
to say, but it is reasonable to suppose that naval parity is likely 
to meet with less opposition in England than in America, 
America may look forward with uneasiness to the time w'hcn 
she abandons the Philippine Islands to Philippine self-government, 
but it appears clear that Japan will be content with nothing less 
than parity. 

Japan's policy with relation to the mandated islands is quite 
firm in that she contends the mandates were given to her by 
the Treaty of Versailles and were only confirmed by the League 
of Nations. It is by no means certain that the I^guc contem- 
pbtes a change or removal of mandate, but it is certain that any 
such demarche on the part of the League will be strenuously 
resisted by Japan, who will contend that her mandate can only 
be terminated by a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
not easy to foreteU what the attitude of the League will be to a 
mandatory country which ceases to be a member, as will be the 
case with Japan in I935> 

It may be said In conclusion that the more one studies the 
foreign policy of Japan the more reasons there arc for believing 
that her future policy must be a peaceful one. The only way she 
can keep her teeming industrial millions employed is by devoting 
her attention to her growing markets, A warlike policy cannot 
help her in this direction, and her present undoubtedly increasing 
success in the world’s markets is likely to convince her of the 
extreme importance to the economic life of her country of peace 
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and industry. In order to keep the peace of the world a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of Japanese dimculdes in England is most 
desirable. Japan’s statement of her own case is not aJ^ys well 
put. The Japanese are a proud and reticent p»p!ei facile speech 
and easy propaganda arc not their strong points. Cocnmcrcial 
competidon does not oil the wheels of understanding, and the 
present loss of British markets to the Japanese is bound to make 
for hard feeling. 

The conference in Simla on the subject of Japanese trade in 
India, it is to be hoped, will result in a reasonable working agree¬ 
ment being arrived at, and one may hope that a policy of mutual 
forebcarance will emerge. 
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UNKS IN THE IMPERIAL CHAIN 

By Sir M. de P, Webb, c.i.b., c.b,e. 

Among many unforeseen consequences of the Great War, 
none gives more food for thought than the tendency to separa¬ 
tion and disin tegration which has recently shown itself in certain 
parts of the Britisb Empire. The itch for “ self-determination 
and " independence ” which untutored dcmociacy has here 
there devdoped can only be assuaged and finally cu^ by mat 
greater knowledge which more frequent (and, if posabl^ 
pcrsoruil) contact with other parts of the Etnphe^ and with 
the rest of the world, can effeenvely ffve. No quicker or Mttcr 
way establishing these more frequent contacts (and so 
acquiring the vitally essential addidonal knowledge) has yet 
been devised rhan by the various air services by which British 
enterprise is gradually l inking all parts of the Empire, ^ 

To my personal knowledge many efforts were made in 
Karachi to discover the secrets of human flight (by aid of clock¬ 
work models and experimental full-sbed gliders of Vdiaped 
design), as far back as 1894 and 1895. A few years later, Sir 
Hiram Maxim conducted experiments in England with large 
planes affixed to power-driven h^t trolleys travcilin| on railway 
fines, the experiments being designed to test the lifting 
of planes of difierent rizes, moved through the air at diflerrat 
speeds. But the honour of constructing first machine to fly, 
carrying its pilot, goes to America. Wilbur Wright first flew 
in 1903. BIcriot first flew across the English Channel in 1910. 
Hawker flew around the United Kingdom in 1911* Three years 
later came the Great War, 19141918, during which the art and 
mechanics of flying made immense prt^css. An Englishman, 
the late Captain Alcock (afterwards Sir John William Alcock, 
D.S.O.), was the first to fly across the Atlantic—America to 
Ireland — in 1919. Five years later two (out of four) U.S.A. 
aircraft successfully flew around the world, 27,534 ttiiles in 351 
flying hours. 

In 1918 the first aeroplane, one of the large Handky-Page 
biplanes deigned for bombing Berlin, appcaTcd in India, at 
Karachi, mu^ to the amazement of the local populadon. The 
following year four British aircraft companies commenced work. 
The distance flown by these companies, which was 225,000 miles 
in 1921, increased to 794,000 miles by 1924, in which year the 
four concerns were amalgamated into '* Imperial Airways, Ltd.,” 
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whose services now «tend to Rangoon in the East and Cape¬ 
town in the South; and wiU probably reach Singapore (cn route 
for Australia) this year, and Canada via Newfoundland in the 
near future. The mileage down by Imperial Airways, Ltd., last 
year was 2,030,993. 

ITie developnicnt q£ the British air-route across Europe and 
Asia in the direction of Australia has not been without 
difficultics-^almost entireiy polidcal. Immediately after the 
conclusion of the Great War, the United Kingdom advocated 
the same freedom of the air as the nauons of the world enjoy 
in connccdon with the navigation of the ocean; but the attitude 
of certain Powers has, up to the moment, defeated this good 
intendon. Indeed, the growth of “ economic" nadonauLn, 
which has so greatly hindered the progress of the world in 
general in recent years, has seriously delayed Bntish Imperial 
civd air developments; and even at this moment Bridsh air 
mails are dimed the whole length of Italy (and, undl a few 
weeks ago, across the whole breadth of India) by train! The 
Persian Gulf, which, like the Suez Canal, is a link of vital 
importance in Bridsh communicadons between East and West, 
has been a source of anxiety owing chiefly to the difficulties 
created by the Persian authorities. On the last occasion on 
which I flew via the Persian coast, Persian officials at three 
consecutive Persian ports—Jask, Lingch, and Bushirc—examined 
passports, medical certificates, and luggage. The electric fans 
that had just been fitted in the little’ rest house at Jask had 
lain for many months in the local Customs House before the 
Customs authorities could be persuaded to allow them to pass. 
With Customs, medical, and other departments to deal with, 
the obstacles created by the Persian authorities decided Imperial 
Airways, Ltd,, to transfer their regular weekly service to the 
Arabian side of the Gulf, The outward air-route now taken 
is via Basra, Koweit, Bahrein, Sharjah, and Gwadar (on the 
coast of Baluchistan); and thence on to Karachi—India’s chief 
airport. 

The fear that a British air company might in time acquire the 
same position of economic superiority and intolerance in India 
which, in the opinion of some Indians, certain leading British 
mail steamship companies have exhibited, has led to strong 
opposition in India to Imperial Airways being granted permission 
to run air setrices in India, or even across India as a 
portion of an Imperial through air-route to Australia. Opposi- 
Uoti has been^ in Austraiia also lo the granting of any 

monopoly British mail contract, or even of any local mad 
contract to a purely British company. In the case of both 
countries, economic nationalism ^ has, no doubt, added fuel 
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to the local oppoation. However, after much di^U5sion and 
negotiation, all difficulties m the way of forging the urgently 
needed links in the Imperial air-chain have now been overcome. 
Local companies have at last been formed in both India and 
Australia which, aided by the experience and cooperation of 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., have now brought Calcuta within 
seven days of London, and will very shortly make Australia 
only eleven days distant, 

Indian pilots have for some time past been successfully flying 
the English mails between Delhi and Karachi Aiiport, and 
between Madras, Bombay, and Karachi Airport; in the former 
in the machines of the Delhi Aero Club, and in the latter 
cMf’ in the planes of a purely Indian company. The new Indian 
company recently formed to carry the mails between Karachi 
Airport and Calcutta and Rangoon will probably work the 
oversea air service as far as Singapore, at which point the 
Australian company will link with the Indian company, and 
fly the mails between Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane and the Singapore air base. 

Today the weekly mails from India arc timed to leave Calcutta 
on a Nmnday; Karachi, on Wednesday; Sharjah, on Thursday; 
Baghdad, on Friday; Alexandria, on Saturday; arriving m 
London on Monday morning via Brindisi, Milan, and Paris. 
From Brindisi (tt'hcrc Imperial Airways flymg boat arrives on 
a Saturday afternoon) mails and passengers are conveyed to 
Paris, as before mentioned, by train. The last two hour^ Paris 
to London, are spent in the air—quite a short trip compared 
with the runs of four and five hours across the Arabian Sea 
from Gwadar to Sharjah, or across the Mediterranean from 
Alexandria to Athens. 

These longer runs, however, arc plcasandy broken by frequent 
diversions in the shape of breakfast, or it may be luncheon or 
tea. In place of a hasty and somewhat sketchy meal in a tent 
or primitive bmlding m the wilds of Baluchistan or Persia, 
elaborate meals arc now served during flight on board the air¬ 
craft, at tables for two or four, in much the same way as In 
a railway refreshment car. These arc the more appreciated 
when it is realized that the new route over the Arabian Sea and 
Persian Gulf is ordinarily quite smooth; whereas flights over¬ 
land, especially over billy country, arc sometimes " bumpy ” 
in places. 

With the object of personally comparing the present Arab 
coast route wiffi the former Persian coast route, in what is 
perhaps one of the worst months of the year in the Persian 
Gulf—June —1 booked a passage to London from India by 
Imperial Airways four-engined fl^g monster Hanno^ leaving 
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Karachi Airport at 8,30 a.tn. on May 31 last. This type of 
machine is larger, faster, and more comfortable than the 
previous Ciiy of Baghdad type in which 1 flew in t 93 ^' 
arc two spacious saloons^forc and aft; and the provision of 
tables makes it possible to write, if required, wnilst flying. 
The rhythmical hum of the prowlers is no longer loud cnou^ 
to interrupt conversation in oroinary tones; indeed, the effect, 
after a wMe, is soothing, and conducive to deep! Gwadar 
was reached in about three hours. Here we descended to take 
in petrol—a forty-minutes’ job. The neat “hop”—440 miles, 
mostly over the Arabian Sea—was the longest m the journey, 
concluding with a twenty-minutes’ tossing in a sandstorm whilst 
climbing over the rocky mountains of die Oman Peninsula, 
preparatory to alighting at Sharjah—once a notorious Arab 
headquarters on the pirates’ coast, but now a peaceable little 
town and port, 

Sharjah is today the main key of the new Arab coast British 
air-mail route. An excellent rest house, of the fortress type, 
ereacd by the Iraq Government at Rutbah Wells, afiords the 
traveller the amenities of a good Eastern hotel, and a cool 
night's rest in quietness and security. It is in wireless communi¬ 
cation with the shipping at sea, aircraft Hying eastward and 
westward, and so, with the whole civilized world. The aero¬ 
drome and adjoining rest house arc guaranteed the protection 
of the Sheikh of Sharjah. There has been no occasion during 
the past year to invoke bis good offices, or to make other than 
prudent use of the chevoux de frise and barbed wire defences 
within which the air liner rests during its night’s stay alongside 
the fort. 

The Arabs on this coast, though very friendly with the British, 
arc conservative in the extreme. The outlook of the local Sheikh 
may be gatbered from the fact that motor vehicles arc not 
allowed in Sharjah, as no mention of them appears in the Koran. 
Nor are gramophones; possibly because the Arab's conception 
of music may not fit in with the strident jazz noises which 
nowadays seem to form so large a proportion of our “ cajmed " 
music. The Sheikh of Sharjah insists on his own national Hag 
being flown over the British wireless station. The flag is exactly 
surtilar in design to that in the British signalling code, meaning, 
'* We are short of water.” But there is no shortage of water 
(or anything else), so far as I could see, in the new Imperial 
Airways rest house. Indeed, its erection and equipment, in 
surroundings the reverse of hospitable, is a triumph for British 
enterprise and organization. 

Prom Sharjah to Bahrein is 330 miles, all over the sea. Hanno 
made a perfect landing on the fine, flat sand surface of 
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Miihamq Island, whert the contents of a hillock of petrol tins 
were quickly pumped into our fuel tanks. Enterprising local 
merchants endeavoured to sell us pearls which one fernlc-minded 
Arab salesman suggested (in English) we should take home 
as “ Christmas presents " for our " girls ”! 

Bahrein to Koweit is 369 miles. Here Nve met the full force 
of the north-westerly shlrai^ with its fine dust from the plains 
of Iraq. This wmewhat obscured the view and delayed our 
progress a little. At Koweit a large number of motor-cars, 
driven by Arab traders and sightseers, dashed recklesslv out of 
the gate of the trebly-walled town as soon as wc landed, and 
spent a quick quarter of an hour of Inspection and friendly 
conversation, whilst ofitcial mail and airway business was being 
carried oul 

From Koweit to Basra is only 75 miles. After which, the 
former route—Baghdad, Rutbah Wefls, Gaza, Cairo, Alexandria, 
Athens, and Brindisi—is foDowed. 

The passage from Alexandria across the Mediterranean, and 
over the mountains of Crete, to the Pirzus (Athens)—5S0 miles 
—occupied, in the flying boat Silvanus in which 1 travelled, 
only five hours, on astoni^ing contrast to the two or three days, 
and more, that the journey by steamer used to take not so 
very long ago. The selection by Imperial Airways of Cairo as 
the air base for their trans-African service to Cape Town makes 
it very convenient for passengers from the East to visit 
Khartoum, Kenya, Tanganyika Territory, Rhodesia, and South 
Africa j and, nice t/ersa, for African residents and travellers u? 
visit India, Burma, and the Far EasL The journey from Cairo 
to Cape Town is timed to take under a week—days to 
Nairobi, days to Tan^nyika Territory, 4^ days to Salisbury 
(Rhodesia), 5^ days to fohannesburg, and days to Cape Town. 
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THE CHINA SHADOW PLAY 
By W. NunNj «.p. 

The stage has little apparent connection with the political 
situadoD in the Far East; yet the imagmativc and industrious, 
but not generally too well informed, persons who create st^e 
characters often serve as the unconscious instruments which 
indicate how important and far-reaching changes arc moving. 
Thirty years ago the rare Chinese character in an English play 
was almost invariably cast for light relief, a comic Bgurc walking 
oddly and c:tpresstng himself in a quaint idiom which was 
accepted light-heartedly as reasonably true to life. Today the 
Chinese on the stage takes a very dinerent r6]e. Often he plays 
a leading part, and he is always sinister; a strong, inscrutable, 
dangerously urbane and dominating personality. 

The same striking change has been noticeable in our fiction. 
Why? Is it merely an accident that this changic should be 
coincident with the change which has come over the face of 
China since 1911? Or is it that, without knowing how, the 
caterers for our amusement have registered the tremors of the 
distant disturbances, and have realized, without knowing why, 
that China is no longer so remote nor her problems so negligible 
that she and they can be dismissed with a smile? 

From the early seventeenth century, when the first Englishman 
set foot in China, until nearly the end of the nineteenth century, 
China, to most Englishmen, was merely a shadow dimly seen in 
the distance. From that shadow came occasional Rashes and 
mmblings of trouble; into it went enterprising Englishmen, few 
in numlxr, and mostly humble in rank, taking with them British 
goods and bringing back, in due season, their profits; but there 
was no Chinese problem to engage the earnest attention of 
Bridsh statesmen, except at odd moments. Normally, in 
Downing Street, China lived behind a shadowy curtain which 
was opened only occasionally and, facing drawn again, left her 
obscure and forgotten. 

It would be absurd to blame British statesmanship that a 
definite policy was not laid down to deal with a shadow so filmy 
and tow on tne horizon as China up to the end of the nineteenth 
century. A civilizarion which could claim that its roots sank 
four thousand years into the past; which, among its less ancient 
evidences of culture, could look hack ^ong an uninterrupted 
system of official training and selection extending over thirteen 
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huodrtd years; which, even in its later years, had had contact with 
the West only in a very litnited degree; and which, throughout 
its long history, had never been conscious of any doubt that tt 
was the otic supreme power in the universe; was not one with 
which any Western nation could get into close touch, nor whose 
development might seem to have any iraponance, other than 
commercial, to the rest of the world. 

England’s atdeude, therefore, towards China throughout two 
hundred and eighty years or so was influenced almost entirely 
by commercial considerations. By sheer accident, or perhaps 
because the considerations were purely cotntrierdal and, there¬ 
fore, single-eyed, England did, in fact, achieve some continuity 
of policy, lliere was, generally speaking, strength and decision 
in such action as she took, although tt must not be overlooked 
that those qualities were easier to put into operation then than 
they arc now. 

It would have been expecting too rnudi of British statesman¬ 
ship, with its long record of good fortune in the avoidance of 
ordered planning, that from 1900 to the end of the War some 
attempt should have been made to determine the lines upon 
which this country’s policy towards China should run. Business 
was going on not only as usual but in increasing measure, 
assisted by weil<stablishcd British official and commercial connec¬ 
tions. It was true that the Boxer trouble set the sky blaxing and 
drew all eyes for a time, but the clouds soon closed down again. 
There was talk of the Open Door, Spheres of interest began to 
appear, under various thin disguises. Western influences began 
to press more and more closely upon China in the interest of trade 
and commerce; and where Western men and women, engaged 
in works of charity, pressed forward, the trader trekked steadily 
at their heels. None seems to have been particularly concerned 
with the growth of a new type of Chinese, nor with the growing 
strength of new ideas, largely imported from America and 
encouraged hy well-meaning Americans in the country. Even 
the emergence of Sun Yat Sen was a matter of indifference; so 
much so that the opportunity he sought to obtain some Western 
co-operation and guidance m the work to which he had set 
himself was disregarded. Downing Street had an occasional 
sense of uneasiness, which it relieved from time to time by the 
utterance of good wishes and pious sentiments, while it continued 
to keep an alert eye upon its competitors for favourable cora- 
mcrcial openings. The Revolution of 19? i shook the Eastern 
sky, but the resultant oscillation of the chairs in Downing Street 
merely produced a passing qualm. China was, in fact, still a 
shadow, although higher above the horizon, growing darker 
in hue, and showing more frequent flashes from behind her 
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piled masses. Engbnd, like other Western nations, was engrossoi 
ui matters much ncaicr home. The idea of the smallness of the 
world had not yet been forced upon her, and she was only dimly 
hr giimin g to understand that there were undeveloped people 
outside me limits of her own Empire whose welfare might be 
her Welfare and whose progress ought affect her own fortunes. 
Later, the greater shadow of the War obscured all clscj but it 
has been sheer folly that England, since the War, should have 
continued to employ hand-to-mouth methods. 

By the time the War was over the old China had passed 
away. The Imperial rSgime, corrupt, tyrannical, and obstinately 
unprogressive as it had been, had at least held China together. 
The sacred character of the Throne had sufficed to give such 
authority to its occupant as to guarantee the remittance to Pekin 
of a proportion of the revenue sufficient to meet the retjuirements 
of government. The old system by which all members of the 
official services entered at Pekin, and renewed their contacts 
there at regulated intervals, ensured continuity of practice and 
an invaluable nieam of control, But the spread of Western 
education and the rapid growth of Western ideas had swept away 
the old controls; and when the Western Powers drew thdr 
breath and had time to look about them at the end of the War, 
they found themselves faced w-ith a China in turmoil, with no 
recognized central authority. The new China, pssionatcly 
desiring to express luelf, yearning to attain an ideal state w'hose 
pcrfcctian seemed all the more desirable because it was v^cd, 
attempting with indifferent success to reconcile the conflicting 
elements of personal ambition and pure patriotism, had unleashed 
forces which were beyond control. Vast areas of the country lay 
at the mercy of contending war lords, most of whom had 
embarked upon military activity as a profitable undertaking. 
Sun Yat Sen's influence had practically cut off the South, and 
his disappointment in failing to secure the support of the Western 
Powers had forced him into communion with Soviet Russia- 
Soviet agents were busily engaged in sowing propaganda, and 
w'eic for a considerable period actively directing affairs. In 
Manchuria |apan was consolidating her positron in competition 
with Russia. Rival politicians and war lords were disputing in 
Pekin. 

It w'as under these conditions that the West realized that some¬ 
thing of more than ordinary importance was going on behind 
the China shadow, and that the shadow was, m fact, growing 
ominously greater and blacker. 

It was the ohviom duty of England to take the lead. Her 
contact with China, throughout three hundred years, had been 
close. Her nationak had ^yed a great part in the development 
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of tht country, and her political inHucncc was sdll strong. But 
a new spirit of internationalism, by which each nation attempts 
to shift the weight of ic responsibility, had come over the world, 
and in a multitude of councillors dicrc was none to give a 
strong lead. 

This new spirit, added to fatigue, and helped by the hope that 
he who gave most would reap the greater reward, set the Powers 
upon a competition in placation. It is no vrondcr that the success 
of the Chinese politicians went to their heads, and that the more 
they were given the more they demanded. They are not to blame 
for failing to realize that w'hat they were achieving was the 
mere shadow of good govcminent- They were dealing with 
unfamiliar affairs, under conditions of extreme difltculty; they 
were anxious to gain the admiration and approval of their fellow 
countrymen by spectacular successes; and, naturally enough, in 
their haste and inexperience the production of impressive shadow- 
graphs seemed to them to be more useful than the stow building 
up of realities. 

The proceedings of the Powers encouraged the Chinese 
politicians in the projection of their shadow play. The Customs 
Conference met and debated, under almost opfra bou§e con¬ 
ditions, while all round about them and in their hearing the 
contending Chinese forces demonstrated the folly of belief in 
the stability of the government. Fiscal autonomy was granted 
upon the express condition of the abolition of but no steps 
were taken to guarantee the fulfilment of the condition; so that 
today it is not uncommon that merchants find themselves mulct 
in as many as fotirtocn extra transit or pa^gc charges when their 
goods pass up<ountry. The recession of extra-territorial rights 
would have become a reality but for the Shanghai tragedy of 
1932; and England, at any rate, would seem to have been pre¬ 
pared to place her nationals and thdr interests at the mercy of 
courts which arc notoriously susceptible to political or military 
InBuence, possibly not without a shudder of apprehension but 
apparendy without making any real cflort to avert the danger, 
shanghai, raJseil upon a valueless swamp by the energy, brains 
and capital of foreigners, and now one of the greatest trading 
centres of the world, in the building up and control of whtjse 
formnes the British have played the leading part was threatened 
and is stili under threat, despite the fact that, as the one 
efficiently governed and stable centre in China, it provides the 
only safe anchorage for the Bnancial and commercial welfare of 
the country. 

There is no need, in these days, to argue that the granting 
of fiscal autonomy, the abandonment of the concessions, the 
Tccession of extra-territorial rights, and the regulation of the 
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government of Shanghai arc essential to the attainincnt of chat 
state of independence which will make it possible for China to 
feel that she is shouldering the full responsibility for her ovm 
affairs; but, in dealing with these matters, the heltcr'skclier 
blundering of the Powers has done serious harm to China, and 
has retar^d the basic work of reconstruction without which 

f overnment can never function. Timorousness and sloppiness 
avc enabled leaders who would otherwise have been obscure 
to pose before their people as heroes, impeding the work of 
better men; while even the best minds in China have been 
decoyed from their troublesome and disheartening dudes on to 
the tntemadonal stage, where the heated atmosphere of intrigue, 
and the glare of publicity, have given [hem the feeling that they 
arc doing great things with comparative ease. While the 
poiidcal leaders of China have been making shadows on the 
world stage the reality of a united country has slipped away. 
The South and West, and to a great extent Mongolia, are either 
under communisdc control or inspired by communistic ideas. 
If they ever again come under the authority of a central govern* 
ment at Nanking or elsewhere it will not be for many generations. 
In many areas the conditions are deplorable. Late news from 
Szechuan, for instances, tells of misrule, military aggression, and 
oppression of the gravest character. The poor, patient, 
industrious people, whose only interest In their government is 
that it shall W good, are pillaged, starved and ravaged by Rood 
and famine in appalling manner, while the national progress, 
which should have been in orderly march, marks time. 

The indecisive policy of the Powers might sdll have been going 
on, with the efforts of the handful of men in Nanking who were 
tenaciously hanging on to the last vestiges of their authority 
grow'tng weaker and weaker, if it had not been for Japan. The 
attack on Mukden, Indefensible in principle, sent a gust of 
reality through the shadows. Japan had lost patience. She had 
decided upon action. The tragedy of Shanghai followed. No 
justification under any of the accepted rules which may govern 
a^lrs between country and country can be admitted. Yet, 
deplorable as the incident was, it served a purpose which, in all 
probability, will reveal itself as In the interests of China. Broken 
and disheartened at Shanghai, China could offer little effective 
opposition to the occupation of Manchuria by the Japanese forces. 
In the (^rations there a Chinese general, whose presence to the 
north of Nanking could never have been anything but a cause 
of apprehension, was broken, and his source of revenue in Jchol 
wrested from him. The Manchukuo government was set up, 
and Nankmg lost its nominal control of that great northern 
area. Nanking has survived the shock, which is a dear indication. 
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if such were needed, that the government is composed of mcti 
who are not mere political puppets, but arc statesmen m fact; 
and Nanking, having been forcibly concentrated upon is 

now in a position to apply its energies to the work which lies 
definitely within the bounds of possibility. 

It is not likely that Japan will attempt any further aggr^ion 
south of Pekin upon Nanking’s sphere of control. It is not hkciy 
that Manchukuo itself will take any action independendy of 
Japan. Japan cannot entertain any hope of making Manchukuo 
an cficctivc Japanese state. There is no people in the world 
likely to be absorbed than the Chincscj and no area where the 
population is predominantly Chinese today will be anything 
but Chinese in fact tomorrow. Even if the Emperor Pu 11 
should be set upon the throne of a northern empire, NanJdng 
should still remain the nerve centre of the great Yangtse basin. 
There lies its work, in the consolidation and extension of good 
government, in the building up of a state which will extend 
its influence little by liule westwards and south, to the recovery 
of control over those areas which are now existing in anarchy. 
The north may be left to work out its own salvation and to 
establish, in its own way, similar conditions of good government; 
and, in the distant fumre, it may not be imjwssible that China 
may once again be united under some form of federal government. 

A great work lies at the hand of the Nanking government. 
The forcible concentration upon that work which drcumstances 
have brought about has lessened, in some degree, the difficulty of 
the task; but the Japanese aggression in Manchuria served 
another purpose which may prove to be <^uitc as useful. China 
lias always had great faith in its diplomatic skill. The presenta* 
lion to the League of Nations of her case against Japan gave her 
a great opportunity, of which she was quick to avail herself. 
Here was her chance to attain by the art of diplomacy the tower¬ 
ing success which the drudgery of routine work at Nanking 
was so slow in bringing. She may actually have entertained a 
hope that justice would triumph. No effort was neglected to 
secure that triumph, and, week after week, the Chinese mission 
at Geneva was engaged in expert, and undoubtedly attractive, 
propaganda. But the end was bitter disappointment, and China 
has now withdrawn upon herself fully consdous that only by 
her own efforts and by unremitting application to the difficult 
work which calls for attention in Nanking can she establish 
herself in the eyes of the world. 

However good for her soul it may have been to pass through 
the valley of affliction, and however powerfully it may have 
operated to show her the stony and difficult country whicli lies 
beneath the clouds, it might have been possible for the Powers, 
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and for England m i^rdcuJar, to spare her that humiliation. 
From the beginning it was obvious that Japan, as yet little 
attracted by the cult of iniernationalism, and not yet having 
refined away the power of knowing her own mind^ had a definite 
purpose in view, and that her strong individualist spirit was not 
likely to be cowed by any fear of the consequences of defying 
the League^ She knew that while a multitude of councillors 
may make for wisdom it docs not make for decided action, and, 
barely concealing her scorn for the wavering and voluble West, 
she went on her way, confident that the strength of her psition 
as the one party having a definite plicy would carry her tnrough^ 

flad England retained anything of the influence and prestige 
in Clpa which she held during the days of Sir Harry Parkes 
pd Sir John Jordan^ and had she had the courage to exert that 
influence, the Manchurian dispute might have been negoriated 
to a settlement which, while almost certainly resulting in the 
setting up of some form of separate government in Manchuria, 
would* have saved the face of China. 

The repn of the Lytton Commission was admirable as a 
liter^y production, but for all that it contained in the way of 
spcial evidence it might have been written in London by any¬ 
one reasonably well informed. 

There were available sources of information, one of which 
should be the archives of the British Foreign Ofirce, which would 
have disclosed the fact that Japan was not merely playing her 
own game, but that she w^as making use of a strong monarchist 
movement- Mr, Pu Yi had been approached at various times 
for Some vears past to allow himself to be set up on a new 
Imperial throne. The original objective, probably as far back 
as the days of Yuan Shih Kai, had been Pekin; and at one time 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin himself had favoured tlic enterprise and 
would probably have engaged in it hut for the fact that a sudden 
onslaught by Feng Yu-hsiang drove him back again to his 
Manchurian fastness* Later, die monarchists turned their atten^ 
tion towards Manchuria, and it is significant that when Pu Yi 
became Chief Executive of Manchukuo the title assigned to him 
deliberaiclv indicated the temporary character of his standing. 
The fact mat, after his public investiture by a colourless modern 
ceremony, Pu Yi received, in strict privacy, some seven or eight 
leading Chinese who thereupon performed the ancient Kow Tow 
long way to prove that Pu Yi in Manchuria 
measure the aims of the monarchist section 
of the northern Chinese. Those aims arc just as legitimate^ if 
they make for good government, as the aspirations of the 
belitvcrs m pure democracy; and it might well be for the good 
of China that two separate forms of govermuent, linked by 
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blood and language dcs, should exist side by side tn friendly 
rclationsliip within the Iwrdcrs of that vast area. 

The difliiailty in dealing with China is to get away 
shadows and face the reality. The welfare of some four hundred 
millions of people is in the hands of a few small groups, of 
whom the strongest and most efficient is the existing gpvcr^cnt 
in Nanking, controlling actually or virtually the most highly 
developed area, and having nominal authority over even greater 
contiguous areas. The future of China rests in the hands ot 
Nanking. Tiic instruments by which good government can be 
fashioned arc there. Ability of a high order, will to work and 
steadfastness of purpose, experience gained in the past years ot 
trouble, shrewdness and patience all the stronger because thoy 
are typical Chinese quaUdes, and real statesmanship, arc avad- 
ablc. There remains to be added the genuine friendly coopera* 
don of those Powers whose interests are linked with the country. 

Can that cemperarion be counted upon? By all the signs 
discernible, Nanking is ready to welcome it, if it is offered 
honestly. The moment is propitious, but the overture must 
not be expected from Nanking, nor must a people to whom 
" face " is a matter of vital' importance be expected to rcsiwnd to 
any crude and public offer. There would be possibilldcs in 
concerted action by England, France, America and Japan, If it 
were not that such action would be likely to lead China b^ck 
again to the stage, to enact the shadow play of hi^h politics. 
If Nanking is to be assisted to get down to the solid work of 
administration the greatest hope seems to lie in action by England. 

A new British minister is going out shortly to take up his 
duties in China. If he can sec beyond the possibihdes of his 
ordinary diplomatic role he has a great mission in his hands. 
If he can pul something of the spirit of Sir John Jordan into 
his work, bum his paper and destroy his pens and typewriters, 
establish his headquarters at Nanking, and rely upon personal 
contact and the friendship he will be offered, he may hel^o 
do great things not only for China but for the world. The 
worU cannot afford to have China a festering centre of distress 
and unrest. England can afford it least of any country. 

The essential steps which seem to be required if England is 
to take a part in the rehabilitation of China arc: that she should 
know her aim and adhere to it; that she should carry the other 
Interested Powers with her, if possible, but, if not, should continue 
upon her own line until the others join in; that she should deal 
honestly; and, above all, that she should not be wcak*knecd. 


TRENDS IN COLONIAL POLICY; THE PROGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 


By Professor J. Coatimk 

(Professor of Impetial Etonomic Rektioiii, University of Loedoo) 

A RECENT speech nmdc by Prince Leopold of Belgium in the 
Upper House of the National Legislature deserves notice, both 
b^ause of its own intrinsic merits and because of the Importance 
of its subject—namely, the Colonial Question. For all colonizing 
powers this latter question is doomed to overshadow in increasing 
measure their national and intcrnadonal policies. It is one of 
the roots of the world economic problem, and as national state 
planning becomes universal, as it assuredly will, the relations of 
all kinds—economic, polidcal, and human—between metropolitan 
countries and their colonies will become part of the very essence 
of national plans and policies, and so will have tremendously 
powerful repercussions on interna dona) rdadoos also. More¬ 
over, inside the colonic, the human problems now raised by the 
quesdon of the native economic and polidcal development arc of 
an almost alarming formidableness, and call for the exercise of 
the rarest skill and the deepst knowledge on the part of the states¬ 
men and others concernetf with their soludon. Students of com¬ 
parative colonial adminrstradon are aware that in the approach 
to the solution of some of these “ human ” problems Belgium 
leads the world* The Belgian Congo Labour Policy, and the 
whole-hearted and almiisdc attempt to restore on sound modem 
principles the old native insdtudons destroyed in the period of 
ignorance, before thdr vital importance to nadvc welfare w^as 
understood by anybody, stand out as models of statesmanship, 
and will, it is to he hoped, be made increasingly widely known 
by Belgian workers in, and students of, the colonial field. Few 
these reasons we welcome Prince Leopold’s wholly admirable 
speech and draw attention to its salient points* 

We might, however, first explain that under the Belgian Con¬ 
stitution the sons of the King on attaining their majority become 
members of the Senate, which is the Upper House in Belgium. 
It is ^stomary for the heir-apparent to the Crown to make use 
of this prerogative, and to take part in the business of the Senate 
by making speeches there intended to draw the attention of the 
country to questions in which he is specially interested, tn 
pursuance of this custom Prince Leopold of Belgium lately made 
a speech in the Senate on the colonial question, which roused 
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considerable attention in tKc country, and is both an example of 
gjyjc cqiiragc and a notable statement from one aspect of the 
colonial problems which occur in the Belgian Congo, In that 
speech he stated the conclusions which he had reached after his 
recent travels for study in that colony. The views expressed by 
Prince Leopold relate, of course, to an African colony, but we 
feel sure that they also find their application and their proof in 
many Asiatic colonics. Prince Leopold by his spe^h has once 
more shown the deep interest he has in colomaation. He is, 
moreover, an authority on colonial science, for he has gained a 
wide knowledge of colonial problems by his many travels abroad, 
chiefly in Asiadc colonies—Netherlands Indies, Federated Malay 
States, Indochina, He is a member of the International Colonial 
Institute, and was, in fact, the President of its meeting at Brussels. 

The Prince began by drawing artcndon to some of the weak¬ 
nesses inherent in the policy of rapid development of the econo¬ 
mic resources of the Congo ivhich had marked the early stages 
of Belgian rule. Such a rapid development was, however, un¬ 
avoidable in view of the pressing need under which Belgium lay 
in order to make effective her occupation of die whole region of 
the Belgian Congo, and also in order to give practical proof of 
her capacity as a colonialng power. Private capital, mostly 
European, was the prime agency used in this development—as 
in all other colonics of European powers—and, as else where, the 
nadvc was regarded as merely an instrument for this work. But 
the success of European enterprises could not be regarded as the 
final goal of Belgian activities in the Congo. The circumstances 
of the war and post-war period have led to the retention of an 
agrarian system which has been generally condemned, and also 
to the crearion of increasingly numerous industrial enterprises 
and ever more ambitious programmes of public works. In the 
above we have a state of affairs in which the native can continue 
to be regarded as a mere productive instrument. But nowadays 
Parliament itself was awake to the dangers of this system. In 
1926 the Medical Service had drawn attention to certain aspects 
of native labour condidons, and valuable measures had been taken 
in that connection. And now the Colonial Commission of Parlia¬ 
ment had made a candid examination of faults committed in 
past. He then showed by implicadon the mistake of supposing 
that the future of the Belgian Congo depended solely on the 
success of private enterprise. Nevertheless, it was no good think¬ 
ing that a total reversal of policy would be made in one day. 
Existing conditions had to be taken into account in anything 
which Parliament might do, and certainly the State had a duty 
to help those enterprises now imperilled hy the economic crisis. 
But certainly in future reservadons must be made. The Prince 
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did not desire on this occasion to discuss the mining industn', 
but would confine himself solely to agriculture^ which should 
always be given an important place in colonial activity. New 
methods of procedure were desirable in future w'hich called for 
a dual policy. Firstly, the agriculturists should be organized on 
sound principles, and it should be open to the natives to become 
property owmers and have that economic liberty which is 
guaranteed to them by the Belgian O^Ionial Charter. Secondly, 
note should be taken of the present position. Some European 
enterprises could continue to keep themselves in their present 
shape, whilst others, harder hit by the depression, would nave to 
enter more into partnership with the natives in some form or 
other sdll to be settled, such as, for example, allowing natives to 
have small areas to develop, widi the promise that their produce 
should be marketed at fixed prices. But, of course, all existing 
rights should be preserved, and Government should not grant 
any new concessions for some years to come in regions capable 
of agricultural development. He drew' attention to a. passage in 
a speech delivered to the members of the International Colonial 
Institute at Lisbon by M. Armindo Montciro, the Portuguese 
Colonial Minister, in whieh he said that the application of foreign 
capital should take into account first and foremost the actual 
needs of the region concerned and not those of the industries and 
hnantial interests of die metropolitan countries. Prince Leopold 
insisted that the future belotigcd to tliosc colonies where develop' 
ment could be most economically carried out and this involved 
tlie partnership of the natives. He did not wnsh to exclude 
Belgians from agricultural activities in the Congo, but he thought 
that their most fruitful work lay in the sphere of scienriflc re¬ 
search, purchase of produce, in the processing of the latter, and 
in its transport and export. He then showed by sped6c examples 
that the most favourable financial position was held by those 
colonics where the development of tnc soil was in the hands of 
the natives themselves. 1 hus there were two schools of thought 
on colonial questions. The first believed that the poliev of con¬ 
cessions to Europeans should be maintained. The other held 
that exploitation should be done directly by the natives. The 
time had come to face the dilemma which had arisen and courage¬ 
ously choose a policy. 

Tnc Prince’s reference to the International Colonial Institute 
serves as a timely reminder of the increasingly important rfllc 
now being played by the latter in the study of colonial affairs, 
and it will interest readers to know something of the valuable 
literature which it publishes. 

Among the many publications which the International Colonial 
Institute at Brussels regularly brings out, and which arc highly 
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apprtxiatcd by all who take part in the study of colonial problcins, 
its Year of Comparative Cohnial Documents takes first 

place. This work, which appears annually in three volumes, 
brings together the documents—legislative, administrative, politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic—which have been published in the chief 
types of colonies throughout the world. Vol. I. relates to the 
Belgian Congo, Netherlands Indies, Italian and Portuguese 
colonics; Vol, II. the French colonies—colonics generally, Indo- 
China, Equatorial Africa, West Africa, Madagascar, Togoland; 
Vol. III. the British colonics—colonics generally, Ceylon, Burma, 
Bcchuanaland, Gold Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Uganda. 

The documents arc of two kinds: (a) Official reports, speeches 
statistics, notices giving information on the various aspects—^poli¬ 
tical, administrative, social, economic—of life in the colonies con¬ 
cerned; and (A) the texts of laws, decrees, ordinances, decisions, 
and regulations of a general character. All these documents me 
given in their original language dlher with a French or English 
translation or with a summary only, according to the importance 
and character of their subject. This publication is therefore un¬ 
equalled as a source of information. It has the advantage of 
making known, not the personal impressions of some colonials, 
but from official sources uie practical results of the actioii of the 
governments. 

The first volume, for the year 1931, has just appeared. Among 
the documents therein collected we may draw attention to those 
relating to the Netherlands Indies, which arc indeed of a kind to 
interest all who follow the movements of Asiatic colonization, 
and especially the extracts from the speeches or reports of the 
Governor-General on the crisis and the financial situation. The 
effects of the crisis have been cruelly felt in the Indies, and it is 
of interest to learn bow the Govemmctit there has faced the diffi¬ 
culties it had to meet. The report of the Bank of Java, also 
given, has for the same reason considerable mtercst. We note, 
lunhcr, the statistics taken from the Bulletin of the Official 
Bureau of Statistics published by the department of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Labour, which show the representive shares in the 
cxfK>rts from the Netherlands Indies, of tne produce of capitalist 
agricultural undertakings and of native culdvadon. 

In legislation we note as of special interest the ordinances re¬ 
lating to marriage under Muslim law, and repudiation; private 
unsubsidized school teaching, taxadon of income and capital; 
and also those reforming the judicbl code for Europeans and 
nadves. 


PROFESSOK J. C. KIELSTRA: GOVERNOR OF 
SURINAM 

(An Apprcdadon by F*e». ChnxcHAN& Denti) 

The name of Professor Kiclstra is well known to the readers of 
the Asiatic Review, as he has written articles in it on various 
colonial subjects. He has now been appointed Governor of 
Surinam. 

Johannes Coenraad Kiclstra was born on November 13, 1873, 
he studied Law and selected the career of a judge in Dutch East 
Indies, leaving Holland to take up his work in 1903. 

In the East Indies he filled various positions as judge, as a 
dvtl servant, and as assistant secretary in the Government Railway 
Department at Bandoeng. 

He returned to Holland on sick leave in 19T5 and his colonial 
career was terminated by his appointment as professor in Colonial 
Civil and Penal Law, in East Indian Agncultural Economics, 
and in East Indian Agrarian Law. He accepted this appoint¬ 
ment on October 7, 1917, and now, fifteen years later, he has 
been accorded the honour of the appointment of Governor of 
Surinam on the departure of Dr, A. A. Rutgers, 

Professor Kiclstra is the fifty-sbtth Governor to rule over 
Surinam or Dutch Guyana since Anthony Rowsc acted as 
Governor in the colony founded by Willoughby in 1651, His 
task will be arduous. The colony is economically in great straits, 
scantily populated (2*87 per square mile, less than in ^ surround' 
ing countries), with a large corps of officials, an unfavourable 
position compared with other West-Indian colonies as regards 
commercial routes, and a Sack of any mass product for the world 
market, with a population with Western ideas and culture, yet 
where a native communal bond is lacking. So far no Governor 
has been successful in developing the colony^ lawyers, engineers, 
officers, both naval and military, agricultural speci^sts (some 
with great reputation) have all done thdr best. Kiclstra is the 
first professor to devote his gifts of heart and intellect to this 
ancient colony which has belonged to the Netherlands since 1667 
(with the exception of three short intervals). He will find there 
cntimly difittcnt circumstances from those prevailing in the East 
Indies with its native population, though he knows the land from 
his special^ study journey in 1925, in the reports of which he has 
given his impressions of the land and its people, both in writing 
and in lectures. 
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He may be expected to prove a strong leader and practical 
organizer. ProfcMor KJclstra is a Colonel in the Dutch Reserve 
Array and is gready interested in the training of youth. Bwh as 
a former ruler in the colonial empire in Asia and as a scholar he 
will be enabled to place his gifts at the service of Surinam and its 
progress, which is indeed of great interest to him. 
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FRENCHMEN IN INDIA 

By Stanxey Rice 

To sec in its true perspective tbc struggle of tbc French with 
England in India, the drama must be thrown upon the back¬ 
ground of European history. The English Company had been 
founded in t6oo, and its early fortunes were to »me extent 
alfceted by the rise of Sivaji and the Maratha power in the latter 
half of the sevcmccnth century. The French Gompny was estab¬ 
lished in 1719, and thus, so far as the struggle was a battle of 
commercial rivalry, the English had the start of more than a 
century. But in the eighteenth century France was tanning 
to show die signs of exhaustion which eventually culminated in 
the revolution. The soaring ambition of Louis 3CV. had already 
involved the country in 6c War of 6c Spnish Succession, and 
this was followed later by 6c Seven Years’ War. Nor was 
6is all—6crc were complicated affairs to be looked after within 
the country. Europe itself was in a peculiar state, it might dmost 
be called, of ferment. Hassall says, “Solemn treaties carried no 
weight; national boundaries and race limits were held to be of 
no importance; 6c condition of 6c labouring classes was little 
conadered. Jealousy and suspicion marked 6c dealings of States 
wi6 each other. , . . Adventurers were found at every Court; 
spies inundated each European capital. A6eism was rampant, 6e 
imancial condition of every country was rotten, and scli-mtercst 
was 6c only gmding motive." 

The French, like 6c English, 6us started 6(6 career m India 
as traders, and just as 6e English Company was reluctant to in¬ 
terfere in Indian quarrels, and so to take on a political connection, 
so its seems the French Government had no desire to become a 
power in India, " The Crown," says Professor Da]gid6 in his 
learned study of 6c French Company,* “was interested not 
only in 6c Company’s government but also in its domain. The 
French Government ' had only 6sdain for colomes/ so it used 

• The Company of the Indiet in the Dayi of Dupieti, by W. H, Dalglcish, 
(Easton, Pa.: Ch^ical Pubtishing Co.) S2.00; paper cover. 
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iis mHuence to curi} die expansionist tendencies of Dupleix. In 
this the Paris directors cooperated most heartily." But Dupleix 
had to be reckoned with: mere apparently was not room for the 
two Companies in India, espedalfy when the ambitions of the 
Frenchman turned in the political direction. The clash of com¬ 
mercial interests drifted into armed opposition; each party sided 
with its chosen Indian chieftain, and the dominance of European 
military powers practically left them as protagonists, fighting the 
battles of their respective countries whenever these were at war. 

All this is well enough known to any student of Indian history. 
Everyone knows how Dupleix, badly supported by a lukew'arra 
government, finally failed, and how the star of France sank 
lower and low’er, until the ascendancy of England could no longer 
be disputed. But though the struggle itself was hopeless, there were 
still men who, fired by that spirit of adventure already mentioned, 
as well as by the desire for individual gain, joined themselves 
to this Prince or that, and with one eye on their private fortunes, 
Rattcred themselves chat they were serving their country against 
the hated national enemy. Perron, dc Boigoo, Walter Reinhardt, 
du Drcnec, Raymond, Madec—these are names which now flit 
across the page of Indian history, though at the tim e each of them 
played an important part. They could not change the destiny 
of India: perhaps they did not try to. Attracted, most of them, 
by the romance of mysterious India, finding themselves at last 
in a position of which they could never have dreamed, they were 
generally true to their salt, and fought with the companies they 
had raised, often drawn, so far as the Europeans were concerned, 
from very questionable sourecs, but highly trained, well 
organized, and brave to a fault, for the Prince to whom they liad 
attached themselves. Mr. hfaurice Besson has been at pains to 
tell these romantic stories in detail;* he may be pardoned for the 
occasional intrusion of national pride, but lie has unfolded with 
a skilful pen w'hat must have seemed to contemporaries a fairy 
talc. What arc wc to make of the ragged Breton gamin, Rcn£ 
Madec, who haunted the quays of Bordeaux and on whom the fine 
ladies took pity, and who yet lived to play his part in India, to sur¬ 
render at Pondicherry and to receive a special safe-conduct which 
enabled “ M. Madec, Captain in the service of his Most Christian 
Majesty," to travel to Mauritius and thence to France? More 
famous still is die free lance Walter Reinhardt, whose fame ts 
bound up with and largely eclipsed by his wife, the ex-courtesan 
known to history as the ^gum Sumroo. A strange figure this 
Begum—a sort of combination of Catherine II. and Cleopatra—a 
woman for whom men fought and quarreilcd and were ready to 

* Lr/ AveaturUrf Fwanpiii aux Indes (1775-18310), by Maurice Besson. 
(Paris 3 Payot.) 30 £r. 
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die—a capable woman who, converted to Chrisriaoity, endowed 
church and seminaries and who left a legacy to the Pope, 

Two of these adventurers stand apart from the type. Cbude 
Martin rook service with the English and was a friend of English¬ 
men, He made a fortune rather by a natural gift for finance 
than in the less reputable ways common in tlwsc days. Far 
different w'as Pailfebot dt Saint Lubin, a humble citizen of Lyons, 
who somehow seems to have ingratiated himself with the G^urt 
of Louis XV,, but w'bo was essentially a rascal. Full of bis own 
importance, a roan around whom, in his own estimation, the 
world revolved, a man, moreover, “ of courage and intrigue, and 
a thorough-paced liar,” he might have served Moli^ as a charac¬ 
ter for a comedy had be lived in time. He died in the obscurity 
from which he should not have emerged after esebanging the 
glories of India for the more suitable profession of a hair-dresser. 
And so these adventurers fade out of history, France had no 
more need of them, and the steadily advancing power of England 
left no room for the romance of adventure and of fortune-making 
at the cjtpcnse of Indian Princes, 

By 1830 British power was supreme. The French had given 
up the hopeless smuggle, and even the adventurers by whose help 
some of the Indian Princes, notably Sindhia (or more properly 
Shindy and Holkar, had been able to put up a resistance had 
disappeared. Everywhere except in the Punjab the British ruled 
the country, although then as now they recognized within 
limits the independence of the States. But they had hitherto 
been too busy consolidating their power to have contributed much 
towards the general well-being of the inhabitants. Railways were 
yet to come: and the great irrigation ^'stems. Macaulay and the 
famous minute of 1835 were not far o(I, but as yet education went 
on the old way. There was still a pretence that a descendant 
of Timur Mt upon the throne at Delhi, but he was a Samson 
with his hair shorn, and figuratively, if not literally, blinded. It 
was into an India so constituted that M, Jact^uemont arrived* in 
search primarily of science, but eager to record, in a desultory 
and inconsequent fashion, his impressions of the country. 
WaterlOT had been left behind some ig years, and it is in no spirit 
of hostility that he writes of his English hosts who seem to ^ve 
received him with such cordiality as they were capable of. And 
that, speaking generally, was not much. For Jacquemont, like 
so many other continental observers, was chiefly impressed by 
the coldness, the formality, the rather terrifying reserve of the 
Englishman, the unimaginative maintenance of his own customs 

• 6b)t Politique et Soeial de ttnde du Nord ea tSjo. {Paris: Em«i 
Leroia.) This u an extract nf rdcvanE passages from the diarv of 
lacqucmoDt, wnticQ a Century ago. 
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and habits in spite of climate and circumstances, the want of 
anything that could be called conversation- “ 'They pass the dmc 
scoioking and lying on the sofa, which combined induce sleep 
easily, and tnake a pretence of reading some novels and news¬ 
papers: some drink spirits and water : in the evening a ride or 
a drive without any purpose, and so back to dinner and bed after 
a more or less long session of hooka and grog." Such, it seems, 
were the men who made India part of the Empire. 

Outwardly there is much that persists in Hindu custom to this 
day—with a difference. M. jacquemont, to do him justice, was 
in India for scientific research and not to study the people, so 
that what he sets down—in all honesty and simplicity—is but the 
rather sup^ficial observations of a tourist. He nowhere attempts 
any analysis of esoteric Hinduism, does not, in fact, seem to be 
aware that it cjdsts, though he does notice that some at least of 
the supersdtion can be paralleled in the Roman Church. That 
was the time when Lord William Bentinck passed the memorable 
ban on the practice of becoming sati, but the writ of the Governor 
General did not run beyond the lehr bank of the Sutlej, and wc 
read without surprise that when Ran jit Sineh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, bad married two little girls in his old age, “ Ics pauvres 
petites a la mort dc Icur vieux mari impuissant, scront obligees 
dc se brOlcr avec son corps. C'est de rigueur dans Icur famillc, 
qui cst dc la plus haute caste.’* The practice has all but dis¬ 
appeared now, and it has at all times been difficult for the 
Western mind, with its insistence on the sanctity of human life, 
and its different conception of womanhood, to appreciate the idea 
that the woman was irrevocably part of the man, and in dying 
with him she did not so much sacrifice her life (which was of 
no value) as avoid the break in spiritual continuity which the 
bonds of living flesh must occasion. M, Jacquemont does not 
take this view. He thinks that women, to wnom this kind of 
death is an ever-present possibility, grow accustomed to the 
thought of so that when the hour has struck they can face the 
ordc^ with indifference. It is an instance of observation, not of 
study, for there can be little doubt that the indifference is brought 
about by spiritual exaltation, like that of the Christian martyrs. 

The sense of dignity—that “ izaatof which writers so fre¬ 
quently speafc—scems to vary with the reality of power. The 
^r shadow of an Emperor, permitted widi almost contemp¬ 
tuous kindness to play at being an Emperor, kept up a shadow 
Court with strangely elaborate shadow ceremonies. One might 
almost be reading of the establishment of Mr. Turveydrop. 
Salaams, then a short advance, then more salaams. Presentation 
of gifts, and more salaams. Presentation of a robe of honour, 
further salaams and more ceremonies, and that was all. Very 
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different was the reccfjtion by Ran jit Singh, who not only made 
his visitor sit beside him, but eotered into a conversation which 
is a curious mixture of shrewd insight and of childish simplicity. 
Something of the kind may be seen today. Durbars are after all 
tedious ceremonies, possibly as tedious to the Prince as to his 
gu^, and perhaps not more tedious than a European levee. 
Visits of ceremony from Prince to Viceroy and Viceroy to Prince, 
arc nothing more than visits of ceremony. It is when the Prince 
puts off his trappings of State and becomes, as the Maharaja of 
Baroda remarked, “ an ordinary mortal," that one secs the true 
man, and it is only the Prince who is without power who tries 
to conceal the nakedness of his impotence. 

In another way, too, this visit to the Great Mogul is not with¬ 
out its lesson. It has sometimes been remarked mat the Engii^ 
in India do not appreciate the value of pageantry. Granted that 
to a man who t^es his chance with a I^ndon crowd fighting 
for a bus it seems ludicrous to be escorted by outriders or even a 
mounted company, or again to End a sentry mounting guard with 
fixed bayonet. These things nevertheless count: they are expected 
and to “ tide in triumph through Persepolis " in a bullock-cart 
seems to the Indian mind undignified. They ordered this matter 
better a century ago; they order it better now in the States, Like 
the Maharaja, you Icain that there is a dme for relaxation and a 
time for ceremony and that to possess power is not enough. You 
must also be content to display the visible signs of it: that is due, 
if not to )‘ourscLf, then to your position and the Prince you serve, 
[acquemont travelled in a palanquin with elephants and cavalry 
and police through saludng lines of infantry, as became one who 
was accompanying the Resident, the visible symbol of the EngUsh 
power. 

Women were of no account. As in ancient Greece, the honest 
women were left to mind the house and the feminine part of 
society was furnished by the counesans. These were, however, 
more respected and, it would seem, respectable than their corre¬ 
sponding sisters in Europe, jacquemont, however, it may be re¬ 
peated, was not studying the Indian, and he did not observe 
that the women in the background had a great deal of influence 
over their menfolk. He cannot be held to blame for recording 
the mistake into which so many others have fallen. Today W'c 
know better: the women arc coming forward to take their part 
in public affairs, but perhaps those arc wiser who sdll refuse to 
discard the spiritual sari for the spiritual dhoti. 

And what of the people themselves? Let it always be remem¬ 
bered that there were but fifty-eight years between the dme when 
the Company “ stood forth as Diwan " in Ben^l and the date 
with which wc arc concerned. During that time there had been 
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war with Haidar Ah and then with Tipu; but the French^ though 
no longer serious rivals, were able to hamper Brirish operations 
both by the assistance they gave to Indian Princes and by naval 
descents under the brilliant SuAren: Sindbia had to be reckoned 
with and the Marathas, both the Feshwa and Holkar. It was 
not until the arrival of Wellesley and Hastings that the policy 
of non-mtervention was abandoned, and Hastings left in 1S23. 
The policy of Wellesley apparently had to be stated; a policy 
“which promises to improve the general condition of the people 
of India and to unite tne principal native States in the bond of 
peace under the protection of the British power.” Litde vronder, 
then, that Jacquemont found much to blame: there was little or 
no sympathy for the people. “ Lcs Anglais n'ont pas cette sorte 
de magnificence qui dent au sendment nadonal et tournc au piohc 
de pauvrcpcuple.” There were excellent roads made by and for 
the English, but no wells were sunk nor any village tanks made ; 
nor, he seems to imply, was anything else done for the people 
to whom "they meant nothing.*’ Apart, however, from this 
want of sympathy—^apart from a life like that of “ etrangers 
eamp« au milieu du pays qu’ils ont conquis ’’—apart iErom their 
contempt for the people which makes the Englishman say “ I am 
alone,” raised in Olympian seclusion above the rest, where the 
Frenchman would say “ Jc suis te premier ”—apart from these 
things M. facquemont has nothing but praise for English qualities 
of administration—^“fidclcs a Icur parole toujours, probes, Sui¬ 
table ’’—but the one thing wanting is sympathy. “ They enjoy 
their conquest with moderation, with equity, because both are 
indicated by their own interest, if not inculcated by their European 
education; but they have no sympathy with a conquered people.” 
Security of life and property, moderation and justice, the absence 
of caprice which inspires confidence, were not enough to make 
the administration popular. Our author notes with some sur¬ 
prise that more people crossed the Sutlej from the left bank to 
the right than the other way, though Ran jit Singh ruled the 
Punjab with all the caprice of an unfettered autocrat. 

Opinions will differ how far such sentiments are true of today. 
There can be no question of an immense advance in the care for 
the material and moral welfare of the people. Everyone—not 
only Europeans but Indians also—^knows that the first care must 
be for the ryot, for his marketing, his irrigating channels, his 
means of transport, his health; and not only directly by schools, 
but indirectly in these and other ways, the means of raising him 
morally—in the somewhat cant phrase of the day his “ uplift 
is constantly borne in mind. How far M. facquemont would 
admit that such things show an increase of sympathy and how 
far he would ascribe them merely to an improved administra- 
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don—to a highcj: conccpdon of duty rather than to an access 
of affection—is another question which each must answer for 
himself. In spite of a higher plane of government and of gener¬ 
ally lower taction, people of an Indian State do not, in 
fact,^ migrate into British India, nor docs the contrary happen, 
but if any deduction is to be made frotn this it must be rhnr 
everywhere the ryot is attached to his own soil and that condi¬ 
tions are not so startli^ly diBercnt as to support a change in face 
of that attachment. This want of sympathy of which the author 
complains was perhaps natural in the conditions out of which 
British rule was evolved: like some other traditions, it has per¬ 
sisted, probably more than the present attitude jusdhes. hf, Mar- 
tincau, in his Preface, remarks that “ mutes Ics dlfitcult^ actuclJcs 
ont peut-etre Icur source dans ce divorce initial entre associes 

3 ui sc sout meconnus.*' That is how it strikes a foreign observer: 

^ 1C words arc there for the Englisliman to take or to leave accord¬ 
ing to temperament. 

One curious fact seems worthy of mention, since it is so com¬ 
pletely at variance with what one secs today. It is true that it 
occurs in the diary during the travel through the Punjab which, 
as I have said, was riot under British rule, but since the expres¬ 
sions '^dans rindc ” is used, and since the diary docs not profess 
to be a consecutive story, but is a desultory record of experiences 
from day to day without compression or revision, it is not un¬ 
reasonable m suppose that this particular entry is of more geneml 
ap[>lication. It appe^ed, then, that, contrary to the usual cat- 
penence, the population avoided the main roads and canals and 
preferred to live in the more remote parts. There, it is cynically 
remarked, they might be subject to their master’s oppression, but 
to no one clse’s. Along the highway they were the prey of every 
traveller who had the power. When you arrived at your camp 
there was Utter for the horses, but nobody paid for it; soldiers and 
servants in the retinue of any person of consideration lived on the 
villagers; guides were taken at night and received never a copper; 
elephants and camels were fed on the surrounding trees and 
hedges and no one thought of the damage done. 

When one thinks of the great irrigation systems in the Punjab 
and Madras, when one considers the vast populations which crowd 
the fertile valleys of the rivers, when one remembers that in the 
wastes of L^dak in Kashmir the population is about five to the 
square mile, the enormous difference which confidence and a 
sense of secun^ and fair play have made can be appreciated. 
The morality or the British and, to some extent for this cause, 
or the Indian has undergone a complete change. It is recog¬ 
nized now, not only that die villagers have rights, but that those 
who contribute most to the exchequer arc entitled to get some 
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return. Ooly the other day when a large scheme for the benefit 
of the capital of a State was in contemplation ^ it was ultimately 
postponed, though good in itself, on the ground that enough had 
been spent on the capital and it was dene something were done 
for the villages. 

Incoherent though the narrative Is, the picture is on the whole 
sombre when compared with that of today. The villagers, we 
hear, were miserably poor and lived miserably: the one consola¬ 
tion was that they were sdll more wretched in the years that went 
before. Now they arc sbll poor, but in spite of what missionaries 
and philanthropists say, they do not live miserably. They have 
gained enormously, not only in material ways—in the provision 
of water, in the care of health, in education, and in security—but 
what is perhaps even more valuable than all these—in self-respect. 
The Indian ryot is a gentleman: he eipects to be so treated, 
though he docs not expect a foreigner to enter into all his cus¬ 
toms and idiosyncrasies. His offer of hospitality is always sincere; 
it may be given to a superior as from an inferior, but not with 
cringing. He will put out dock chairs—the best he has—for his 
visitors, and take one himself if invited, and will talk as man to 
man over a cup of tea. How many an Englishman can recall 
days when, after a hot and dresomc journey for the sole benefit of 
the people in his charge and with no thought of his own comfort 
or reputation, he has b«n amply rewarded by the unsought kind¬ 
ness of the simple village folk? 

The days of indifference have passed and are passing. In the 
towns, maybe, the Englishman will sdll remain alooC yet even 
there, partly owing to uc reasonable laxity of rigid custom, inter¬ 
course is freer and more cordial. Anotner hundred years will 
pass, and when the commentator compares that dme with this 
he will perhaps record with sadsfacnon how the old colour 
prejudice and the old aloofness on the one side, the old suspicton 
and the old rigidity on the other, have completely disappeared and 
and all things have become new. 
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The Key to Freedom and Seclthtv in India* A constructive 
study of the efementary principles of civic freedom and 
Ko^itjr with reference to the esTablishment of stable free 
institutions in modern India. By An Indian Student of 
PoiiDcal Science. {Oxford Unwersity Pr«r.) 6s. net. 

(F^piewed by Sii John Keu.) 

The ^nthor of this book is unduly modest in his description of 
himself. It IS clear that he has been a diligent student of his rather 
and subject^ but he is now a roaster of it, and if he is not a 
profc^or, he ought to be. He has the proper academic virtue of 
luciihty, and the proper academic disdain for the pusillanimous 
jraliucians and adminisuators who hesitate to follow the path so 
dearly marked out for them by logical theory. It is a good thing 
that such people should from time to time stock of their 
position, arid, while so engaged, they might do worse than listen 
to the words of wisdom contained in this book. 

The author begins, as is right, with a definition of his political 
objective. “ The mere consent of the governed is not sufficient 
to protect and eiume the freedom and sovereignty of the people: 
their active parridpation and voluntary dtcisiofj naust lie at the 
basis of all legislative and executive authority in the really free 
state The author admits that this ideal state has not yet been 
reached m py countir, and it may be questioned whether the 
gr^t majon^ of people in any country really want to undertake 
acuve participation in the legislative and executive measures of 
government. So long as they arc free to pass upon their lawful 
occasions without undue interference or restriction on the part of 
the officers of government, and so long as they arc not unduly 
mulcted in the matter of rates and taxes, they are not greatly in¬ 
terested in the persons who govern them or in the details of 
governmental action. In western countries, since the war, this 
happy state of affairs has been somewhat disturbed by doubts as 
to the capaacy of the politicians to cope with the conditions which 
have arisen; but the persons whom our author terms the 
governed or the " people *' show no signs of wanting to tak e 
on the job thcmsclva. They prefer to have it done for them by 
? w' “ Hitler, In India, In spite of die c 5 orts of the 

late Montagu and of those who have tried to wreck the con- 
sntuuon which he set up. the pladd. pathetic contentment of the 
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peasantry persists, anti it is clear that not for many years, if ever, 
will they ^ ready and willing to play the part which our author 
wishes to assign to them in the government of their country. 
Even, therefore, if we accept his view that his ideal is a good 
one, it is too remote to serve as the basis of a working constitution 
at the present dme« 

There remains, however, what the author calls “the urgent 
quesdon of how these people are to be stimulated to 
ntcrest in pulilic affairs. He accepts the view of the 
Lothian Committee and the White Paper that adult sudrage, cither 
direct or indirect, is impracdeablc and undesirable at the present 
dme for elections to the legislatures. But he proposes its adoption 
for elections to village councils, which are to 1^ set up, where they 
do not already exist, for the actual control and management oi 
all Inticrnal village affairs.'* Alas I the experienced administrator 
has heen down this path already^ and has found that it leads 
nowhere. The author’s eloquent description of “ a small body of 
experienced and competent elders chosen annually by all the 
adult residents of each village or natural unit of habitations ” who 
“ would undoubtedly form the most natural and the best body 
for dealing with all matters of local concern and interest and 
would act as the viUage tribunal of justice dealing with all civil 
or criminal cases,” recalls the speeches made by the late Lord 
Sinha fifteen years ago or more when he introduced his scheme 
for rehabilitating village self-government in Bengal. He hoped 
much from that scheme and nothing grieved him more than its 
failure. The fact seems to be that in no country does the villager 
take more than a very mild interest in the village pump, w'hilc 
in India, at any rate, nc greatly prefers to submit his complaints 
and disputes to a distant but impartial tribunal, even if it is rela¬ 
tively dilatory and expensive, rather than to the village ciders 
who know too much about him and his affairs. Even a kin dly 
observer like Lord Irwin has felt constrained to refer to these 
little village councils as “ all that has survived of the rich promise 
of the first Aryan political genius, the arrested germs, as it were, 
of parliaments which might have been, and now the object of 
scientific study, much as atrophied organs in the human body, 
which once were vital parts in the structure of ancestors very 
dificTcnt from ourselves, today engage the attention of physio¬ 
logists.”* Not by such bodies arc the Indian masses to be stirred 
into political consciousness and life. 

In the case of higher forms of political organiaiations the author 
proposes “ progressively restricted franchises through a graduated 
scale” for taiuq and ^strict boards, and for the provindal and 
federal legislatures, therein differing from the Lothian Committee 
• PtJiiicat Irtdia (193a), p. 6. 
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and the White Paper, which have prop^d in the main to adopt 
the franchise for local bodies as the basis of the franchise for the 
provincial legislatures. It is not clear in whai w'ay our author 
would graduate this scale for the various bodies, hut he would 
apparendy accept in all eases property and educational qualihca- 
tiors on the lines put forward in the White Paper. He would 
supplement them by a progressive scale of various forms of public 
service as qualifying persons for a higher franchise. He proposes 
that ‘‘the younger generation of citizens should be encouraged 
to join a local dvlc guard and undergo voluntary training in 
police dudes, so that thtw may share in the opportunity and 
responsibility of local defence and rcliex'c in part at least the 
necessity of the State to maintain a Inrge, expensive, paid police 
force adequate for cfiectivc protection of person and property.*’ 
Service of this kind for a specified period of three or live yean 
would qualify those who have rendered it for the higher franchises 
for the provincial and federal legislatures, while shorter periods 
would make them eligible for the taluq vote or the district 
franchise. Similarly voluntary scn.'ice on arbitradon boards or 
village committees or in fighting epidemic diseases would qualify 
fw a vote. The experienced administrator svill remembered that 
civic guards of various kinds have been formed in the past and 
have not been a great success, except occasionally during tem¬ 
porary emergencies; while it may be doubted whether voluntary 
public senicc would enfranchise many people who would not 
already be entitled to the vote under one of the qualihcadons 
enumerated in the White Paper scheme. The author, by the way, 
seems to undcresdmate tlie extent to which that scheme en¬ 
franchises the small cultivator, the agricultural tenant, the 
labourer, and the depressed classes. 

The author has not overlooked the communal problem. He 
gives an excelfcnt account of its origin and cornplcxitics, and has 
no difficulty in showing that it has not been solved by any of the 
authorities who have tackled it so far, from the authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and the Simon Commission down 
to the Prime Minister and Mr. Gandhi at die present day. His 
own solution is a statutory division of the cfcctorate into two 
classes, one consisting of majority community consdtuendes, and 
the other of minority communities’ constituencies." The number 
of constituencies in each class would be initially fixed “on a 
population basis, or better still on die basis of the relative voting 
strength of the two sides." The division would not be final iiifi* 
the present division into Mubammadan and non-Muhammadan 
coasntucndc^ but *' on the eve of a general election or at the 
end of a limited period of throe or five years, as the ease may be;. 

It would he open to any person or section on dthcr side to change 
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over to the opposite sidc^ if it deemed it desirable or cxpcdicot to 
do so,” the number of constituendes allotted to each dass on the 
population of voting strength basis being modified accordingly. 
As an example, the author suggests that in a province with a 
large Hindu majoritv, the Brahmins or the depressed classes or 
bom, dissatisfied with their treatment by the non-Brahmin cai^c 
Hindus, might dcddc to throw in their lot with the minority 
constitucndcs, which would thus receive such an accession of 
strength in tlm legislature as to enable their representatives to take 
over the government. Or, conversely, in the Punjab, where tlm 
Muhammadans would normally be in the majority, economic 
issues might cut dean through communal ranks on both sides and 
lead to enrirdy fresh groupings. It b not for the alien observer 
to pronounce on the practicability of a scheme of thb kind. 
the author submit it to the Hindu Mahasabha and to the Muslim 
League, and then reconsider it in the light of the opinions he 
receives from those bodies. 

In dealing with the defence problem, the author gives an 
excellent account of the main dements of the situation, and 
points out with justice that the policy of Indianizaiion in the 
commissioned ranks of the Indian Army will not bv itself solve 
the constitutional problem of the rdadons between tnc army and 
the dvil government under the new conditions. He throws out 
an uitcrcsting suggestion regarding the danger of a military 
dictatorship ^ing set up by the Punjab if recruitment continues 
to be maoc prccfominantly from that province. Hb r™cdy is 
the reduction of the regular army and the creation of dvic guards 
in the villages, of district and taluq “reserves,” and of a pro¬ 
vincial and national " militia." These matters will doubtless be 
argued in the new legislatures. 

The chapter on finance b perhaps the best in the book. The 
conclusions of the authorities who have mvestipted this question 
during recent years arc dearly set forth, and the author docs not 
conceal his own view that the assessment and collection of income 
tax may well be tightened up, that the exemption of agricultural 
incomes is a mistake, that death or succession duties might justi¬ 
fiably be imposed, and that local taxation has been inadequately 
developed. It is to be hoped that the author’s views on these 
points will be made available to the new legislatures, and that the 
new dements in the electorate will insist on a thorough over¬ 
hauling of India’s finandal resources on the lines suggested in 
this book. 

The chapter on the services b disappointing. The author in- 
sbts strongly that British co-operation and help were never more 
needed in India than at this time and that the masses would 
generally prefer a neutral British officer to Indian officers with 
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local prcju<jiccs. But in view of the difficulties likcl]^ to arise 
under the new condirioru between Indian ministers and services 
recruited in England, he would abolish the services as such} and 
substitute *' a new type of British public servant made available 
for India on special short term contracts.'" An arrangement of 
this kind would be suitable enough in the case of sciendne experts 
or academic appointments, but the Indian minister has already 
discretion in regard to posts of this nature. For administrative 
posts, some preliminary training and knowledge of the language 
are essential, and a man brought out for hve years would only 
just be getting fit for his job when the time came for him do 
depart. If Parliament decide to retain for the present a certain 
British clement in the higher admioistration, the Indian ministers 
and the services should not find it impossible to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. 

The chapter on the Indian States is sketchy and the author has 
apparently no personal acquaintance with any of the States. But 
there is food for reBection in his conclusion that “ the whole idea 
of setting up undiluted autocracy in the States and democracy in 
the provinces into one federation is fraught with the gravest 
danger for both alike. The net result will be on unholy alliance 
between the propertied upper classes in Bridsh India and the 
representatives of the purely autocratic rulers of the Indian States.” 
He urges that no State should be allowed to enter the federation 
unless and until it has adopted constitutional government by 
means of which its subjects can choose their representatives to 
sit in the lower house of the federal legislative. But it is for the 
States to decide whether they will enter the federation, and, if so, 
upon what terms. It is extremely doubtful whether they would 
agree to any stipulation of this kind, or whether it could at 
present be worked in many of the States, 

Whatever view may be taken of the author's concrete proposals 
in regard to various subjects, his work as a whole is of great 
value at the present time. It summarizes clearly, accurately and 
adequately the discussions on most of the controversial marten 
that arc at present outstanding, and the appendices contain critical 
reviews of the most recent reports on a number of technical 
questions, such as the franchise, finance, the position of the army, 
the services, and so on. There is also a useful summary of the 
author’s own proposals. Finally, as has already been indicated, 
the author's point of view is one that the practical politician or 
administrator may profitably ponder, even uougb in the end he 
may find himself unable to adopt it. 
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THE UNIVERSE AND MAN 
Bt lUliJEE G. Shahani 

i 

Among men anti women we find two opposing types of men¬ 
tality which, though grading into one another by intermediary 
instances^ are, in Acir typical extremes, sharply contrasted. At 
one extreme we have the men and women who seem formed 
endrtly by their social surroundings. They think, fee!, and act 
“like everyone else,” as they would say. Here “everyone else" 
means, of course, the people with whom they commt^y asso¬ 
ciate. Persons of this type are essentially plastic and imitadve. 
In those of little mental capacity there may be no awareness 
whatever of the forces at work on them; but the type by no 
means excludes minds of considerable Intelligence, though the 
exercise of this intelUgeoce is confined within strict bounds. To 
our present type quesdons of conduct and valuation are solved 
by an appeal to some constituted authority to which they have 
been accustomed to bow down. 

At the other pole we have the “independents," who do no/ 
passively reflect their immediate social environment, but strike 
out paths of their own. I do not mean to imply that their 
natures are not receptive: the point is that they cAoore among 
different influences and arc more or less indifferent to mere con¬ 
tiguity. If they arc readers, they will listen to Plato or Sankara, 
perhaps, with as much deference as Co a member of their own 
family circle. They draw from a larger world. In matters of 
conduct, they may or may not be “ rebels ” in outward action, 
but they will tend to question all institutions and will refuse to 
accept any claim to authority as valid if nothing more can be 
urged for it than general acceptance. In fact, they “ think for 
themselves “ in all things, and are a constant source of surprise, 
apprehension, and disapproval to thrir conventional friends. 
“Wherever did you get such ideas?" is one of those questions 
which, when address^ by one person to another, tells us a good 
deal about the character of each. On the side of the questioner it 
is an unconscious confession of faith, implying, at any rate, the 
assumption that one cannot have an idea without getting it from 
someone else, also, very possibly, that the opinion has been 
obtained from some ineligible source. Needless to say, a mind 
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may he independent without bdng originaif except in so far 33 
originality can be shown in selective choice. Tlic material must 
in general be given, though it is a certain fact that a new thought 
is occasionally born into the world. 

As regards the “ mdependents ” and the problem of conduct, 
a man may heartily despise the standards and ideals that prevail 
around him and yet, for one reason or another, ouward^ con¬ 
form to them. There is no necessity that he should *' run amok " 
against the conventions. 

I ^m to find, in the non-independent type, a singularly in¬ 
vincible obstinacy. “ Wajt to receive, and marble to retain ” arc 
the words that seem cxactiy to express their condition. Reason 
and argument cannot move them, and it comes as a surprise to 
them for anyone to hold that reason has anything to do w’ith the 
matter. I was taught so " is with them the final word. They 
arc what might be called the slave type. 

To persons of this desci^rion any disturbance of conventional 
valuations is abhorrent. They are content to abide by the cus¬ 
tomary envisagements. It is not for people of this type that the 
present work* is intended. The author belongs to the class of 
independents.*' It is to kindred spirits that he addresses him¬ 
self. This is not to say that he is an intcllectualist. He would 
probably be one of the first to repudiate this ascription. Indeed, 
before justice can be done to this book, we arc forced to examine 
the place of intellect in human expcricucc. 

II 

However highly the function of intellect may be esteemed— 
if only to redeem our universe from chaos—it is not uncommon 
to find the profounder spirits referring to intellect in a certain 
torie of disparagement. I think there is some justification for this 
attitude, though the reasons usually advanced arc far from satis¬ 
factory. 

If we look at intellectual eminence as we actually find It among 
men, we must be impressed, I believe, by the fact that with the 
possession of great intellectual grasp and subtlety we sometimes, 
perhaps not infrequently, vaguely feel that something is lacking 
^at plain human beings, of no pretensions to this dialectical 
facility, seem to possess. For this missing element I know no 
fitting name, though “ touch with reality,” “ soul,” “ Intuition,” 
mystical experience ’* dimly shadow forth W'hat is meant. There 
IS much exquisite thinking that we feel disposed to call “ mere 
empty cleverness,' a mere tour de force of logical expertise. 

.Z I?'’ By Sir Francis Younghushand. (/oha Murray.) 

■•Ofta DO- Re*?- * 
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Looking back in the history of thought^ perhaps^ the much* 
abused Scholasticism may be held to give us abundant illustradoris. 

Now, what is the ultimate function the intellect? “ It 
seems,” says Tayior, " as if the function of mere intellect were 
always that of a necessary and valuable intermediary between a 
lower and a Wghcr level of immediate apprehension. It breaks 
up, by relations and distinctions it introduces, the original union 
of the ti/htit and the that of simple feeling, and proceeds to make 
the what^ which it deals with in its isolation, ever more and 
more complex. But the ultimate issue of the process is only 
reached and its ultimate aim only satisfied so far as it conducts 
US at a higher stage of mental development to the direct intuition 
of a richer and more comprehensive whole in the immediate 
unity of its that and what.” In other words, mtellect is not 
creative but criti^L In its functions it might well be equated 
with the performance of a weighing-machine. 

Indeed, the prominent quality of intellect I would describe as 
** mechanical.” It is fundamentally concerned in bringing coher¬ 
ence and consistency into a “ given ” that, qua intellect, it is not 
called upon, or is nor accompanied by any impulse, to transcend. 
Of course in this connexion we are minded of Bergson and 
various older “ Intuidonists "—for example, Jacobi. But the most 
daring c.xponcnt of the creed in our own dmes is undoubtedly 
L£on Chestov, In tome after tome he has tried to establish the 
limitations of intellect. Despite his Russian volubility and exag¬ 
geration, his last book. In job’s Balances^ is a work of real im¬ 
portance. It tells us that the really '* important, eternal things ' 
lie beyond the pale of intellecr. Reason, we are aptly reminded, 
is a Hellenic deity. This Kali of the Western world has no such 
claim on our allegiance. 

Now thU may be true. Nevertheless, a qualification seems 
called for. Chestov, for instance, tends to forget that reason itself 
is rooted in instinct. Noe its suppression, but its controlled use, 
is what we would urge. Reason plays the same part in life that 
the douane plays in commercial affairs: it can sift the goods that 
are presented but cannot create them. This is a point on which 
we must be very clear. 

From another point of view, intellect would seem to be entirely 
concerned ivith practical interests. All mentality can be reduced, 
say the Evolutionists, to the type of reflex action. ” Cognition," 
Says William James, “ is but a feeling moment, a cross section at 
a cert^ point of what in its totality is a motor phenomenon." 
Such, it would seem, is the conclusion of Pavlov too. The fact 
is, no living organism, as long as it is alive, is larecly under the 
sway of intellect. The organism comes within me purview of 
intellect only after death, when it has bcoorac a mere aggregate 
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of chcmicaJ dements. Then, and not till then, do the laws of 

intellect apply. This implies that intdJect is only visible post 
mortem. ^ ^ 

We now understand why the purpose of the creative process 
cannot fathomed by the methods of science. The raison rason- 
name, by itsdf, is a purely destructive force. Pushed to its loricd 
«trenic, it offers but one goal to mankind: collective suicide. The 
me and writings of Mainlandcr are a case in pdnt. But the larger 
spirits—a Pascal, a Shakespeare, a Dostoievsky, a Nietzsche- 
seemed to have denounced reason as an iraptKtcr. It is an iro- 
pcitincncc, they appear to say, to foist on God or universd life 
concepts di^doped by the mind of man-concepts issuing from 
par^ and limited experience. Not being of the same dimensions 
as the mind, life will not fit any intellectual mould. It is as a 
cnild enjoys it, or as a mystic apprehends it, that life consents 
to yidd up its sccrcL 


III 

T^is brings us to T^e Living Universe of Sir Francis Young- 
u^and, a book by a modern mystic who also happens to be a 
thinker and a man of action. It gives us the quintessence of a 
lifeume s rcst^ch connoted by the title. Having experienced life 
in difJcrcnt roles, the author puts before us the cumulative find¬ 
ings of his spiritual adventure. The promise is rich and the per¬ 
formance IS adequate. The questings of a many-sided mind 
I^Ot but be of supreme interest. This is why I have devoted so 
long a prelude to my notice of this book. 

It is divided into two pans, entitled respectively- “ Mainl y 
Facts ’^d “ Mainly Inferences.’' The first section is essentially 
an attack upon the Second Law of Thermodynamics. But. un¬ 
pleasant and unwelcome as this Law has been fdt to be. it seems 
ttic only deduction from empirical facts. It appears ineluctable. 
Or course, if we agree with our author that die universe is 
pverned by spmtual rather than by physical laws, then the 
runjimg^own '' theory no longer appears inevitable. Sir James 
J^cans has asserted that there Is a Mlnd-of a mathemaricat order— 
behind the universe; Sir Francis in turn tells us that this Mind 
IS endov^ with a sense of beauty—indeed is the Mind of an 
Amst. The smdent of physical science finds no foundation for 
cither supposition It is a matter of approach: we can accept 
the one or the ocher as our particular bent inclines us. But as 
we have se^ re^n to bcUeve, the point of view of the man of 
^ence—stnedy hmited m its range and scope—must not be ex¬ 
pected to yield what u is unfitted to give. We must seek illumina¬ 
tion from other sources. I may j^rhaps mention that the Eastern, 
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particularly the Hindu, would wholeheartedly accept Sir Francis* 
point of view. For him, Creadon is Frem Leila i the Play of 
Divine Love. And this too, in essence, is the teaching of our 
author, just as it is that of another great spirit—Baruch Spinoza, 
In fact, most of the choicer spirits, whether Western or Eastern, 
have spoken thuswisc. It is ^ God of Love that they worship. 

This is the ultima tc verdict of the mystic based on hts own in¬ 
tuitional experience. That the mystic is the consummadon of 
the human adventure is our writer's hnal conclusion. And in 
this conclusion the entire East will agree. Not only the East, it 
would seem, but the entire race of humanity. Has not Bergson, 
in his Deux Soureci de la Morale el de la Religion-, asserted the 
same thing? This leads to a direct comparison of the two writers. 
Superb as Bergson often is, he seems to sulFcr from a sad limita- 
don; the God he worships is a French Dicu, Sir Francis suffers 
from no such limitation—he takes the whole world into Hs ambit. 
His tribute to Ramakrlshna is the most splendid that I have met 
with outside the pages of Romain Rolland, It shows a rare degree 
of insight of what we may call catholic appreciation to have 
apprehended the imiqueness of this solitary sage, who was, we 
can scarcely doubt, the most significant persorudity of the nine¬ 
teenth century and perhaps one of the few truly free spirits that 
the world has ever seen. It is now easy to understand why Sir 
Francis finds Wordsworth tepid, lacking in the real mpde in¬ 
tensity. These asides, even if taken alone, serve to make the 
book memorable. My only complaint at this point is that a 
deeper exposidon of the much- and ill-used term mysdeUm would 
have been invaluable. 

Section two deals with what the writer calls '‘Inferences." 
The universe, he tells us, i$ without beginning or end. . . . 

Vedas say the same thing. . , , This universe is like the 
mtermittent play of a fountain; each efHux gives significance to 
the source and to the jet; the same energy accounts for both. 
This energy, whose other name is crearive love, manifrars itself 
in the tiniest gimn of sand and in the flaming ramparts of the 
world. The cndrc universe, then, is to be trusted. Holy is the 
raindrop, holy the river, holy is the mighty ocean. In a word, 
the whole Creadon moves to the music of Krishna's lute—his 
^ng of Love. It is this that pulses through all things. This creed 
is voipd in all cUmes and in all tongues. Brownings cri dit 
ctrur is typical: 

God! Tbou an love I I build my faith on that. 

Such is the credo of our author too. 

We have not mentioned Sir Francis’ delightful fantasy con¬ 
cerning the Altairians, “beings far higher than man—hemes 
vot. ijsiz- “ 
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reputed lo be the highest in the whole universe—beings who in 
the highest degree embody the Cosmic Spirit of the Universe." 
Here is something to startle the lethargic intelligence of the mere 
terrene consciousness. But, to my mind, a serious book loses 
nothing by a certain infusion of playfulness. For example, H. G. 
Wells is perhaps at his best when he seems least senous. The 
Food of the Gods is superb, just because its apparent frivolity 
covers a great depth of thought. Which suggests that there is 
something worthy to be called cosmic even in the irresponsible 
play of i^cy. In our author's picture of the dwellers in the 
“ lucid interspace of world and world" we have a mystic's 
anddnation of the human consummation. We may say that it 
leveafs the inmost core of his own thought. The universe, he 
seems to be sayrng, is not solely reserved as a playground for 
soccer and rugger, or even for the St. Leger and the Ebor Handi¬ 
cap, but as a training ground for the Sons of God. It Is to be 
feared that the average Englishman will find such a prescription 
unpalatable. 

In some such way docs a mystic seek to justify his ejdstcnce. 
Anyway, this is how he regards the universe. If his envisage- 
ment appears inadequate, then let the cridcs suggest a better way< 

In all sobriety do I believe the author of this book to be the 
most celestial in vision, the most fearless in the adventure of 
thought. These arc high-sounding words, but I have seriously 
weighed them. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

CaMAMIDQZ Hi$TOIIV of VoJ. VL 

(ilepitts^d ^ C. Fmnch.) 

The first setidcieiiti of the iwicwcr o£ diis volume are admiradoa for and 
apprmkdoa of the cJtpmcnce, knowledge, and research which have com' 
bmed to put it together* Here is a perfect mine of lafomutlon for ftittue 
histofjaos of India. For the record Is something very much mate than the 
usual “history*' prt>duccd now^adays, a paste and tdssors product from 
other people’s w'orL The writers of many of the chapiers have taken 
part at some penod io the development of die events they de$cribe, and all 
the chapters hut one bear the unmistakable marks of such escpeiieacc. 
But for all this the book remaEOj a mine from which the golden ore of 
popular history is j’ct to be e^ttracied. A reader who knew nothing oE 
India would make very little of the present excellent work* The way 
in which the ehaprers dodge about from province to province^ and from 
subject to subject, is aJl right for the otpcri, but will leave the average 
udspecialiMtl reader, “ the man in the itrcct" (in tise a modero political 
phrase of power and might), in a state of bcwilde^cttL The remed]^ Is for 
a future htstoiian franlcly to roDoguize that India is ao empire and not a 
country. The only way to get a clear view of its history is to rater the 
provinces, which are really countries, sejNtratcly and pvc their story in each 
case from start to Enish- When this has been done, the various great 
dynasties that have succeeded in unidng the divergent countries of India 
into an empire should be dealt with- This is the only way in which the 
history of liidiA can be presented to the public in a comprehensible form, 
for the very good reason that it is the only one that corresponds to reality, 

Where the general standard of work is so good it would seem invidious 
to single out pardciilar authors, but I cannot omit all tefertnee to Sir Vtmey 
Lovett's canclient contribuiiuiu and Mr. f, C. Lindsay's careful and paetical 
account of local setf-governtnent. 

Though the first Afglun and Sikh wars are dealt with in a previous 
volume, the present work has a chapter on the Indian Mutiny. The story 
of dial sambre drama draped in the dark tints o^f ferocity and trcachny, the 
Ust great struggle of the older Indian world against the strange new empire 
horn across the seas on the one side, and on the other the heroism and the 
brilliant feats of arms, assisted by the loyally and devodon of the newer 
India, is one of an enduring interest The causes of the Mutiny are well 
known, and there is a fair measure of agreement ■ahout them nowadays. 
But what is still entirely obscure is the machinery by which such a sudden 
widmpread outbreak was engineered. It is known that shortly before it 
the Moulvi of Fyaalad visited certain ccntiH, and the Nana Sahib made 
»me catensive journeys and ptlgrimagts, but no trace of a real direeaag 
centre has yet been discovered, and the probability is that it never will be. 
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To anyodc who lu» had pfaciital c^perjcncc of the ctiraordinary capodiy 
in India foe suppression and concealment on an citcndve scaJe^ this will not 
appear surprisiug. 

The atithor of this chapter rightly aitributes the exieiuive spread of the 
tronbic to the indecisiem and weakness of Lord Canning and fudges that 
Lord Daihoiisie could have suppressed it promptly (p. 175), He also 
shrewdly notes how, whcDcver Bndsb rule was overthrown^ the great 
anarchy which (himmaied dg^tcenth^utury India raised its head again. 
But the rest of his treatnoent of his subject is less sadsfaeiory. He faIJi 
into the facile habit of recording what is to the disadvantage trf the British 
croopsK When they got dnmk, w*htn they ill-used camp followers^ when 
they ill^catcd villagers^uch incidents are nocci Now this is all very 
well, but if the histarical picture presented is to be a correct one proportionate 
attention must be paid to die atrootles of the nsudneers. The author has 
failed to do this on die pica that it is more important to describe how the 
people respK^ded 10 the novel condidoiis than to g^ve actual details of 
occurrences (p. 179), The result is that a misleading impression of undue 
and dccssive British severity Ts produced. I am pariiculaHy disposed to 
tjnarrcl with the author s statcmeni that the atrocities of 'Cawnporc were 
reprisals for NdJl s shootmg of mutineers in Beuarcs, and for sotue severities 
ol Hiiglish and Sikh troops on villagers (p, i8[g^). NcDI hac been erlticiaccd 
in recent works, but from MaLlcaoEL, his contEmporary historian, he receives 
high paise. It can be fairly mamtaiued that Ndll did his duty adequately 
in the tenihlc crisis with which he was confronted. 

Now the mutineers in Cawnporc were soldiers and could have been under 
no illusion as to the penalty which mutinous troops inviied. Shooting down 
mutineers was not peculiar to the British Army. The Sikhs indulged in it 
fiedy les* than twenty years before 1857. So this could not have been 
a cause. As regards the second reason, severities in villages^ it would have 
been difficult to excel the mutineers tfaemHlves m fhU respccL Tlieir 
crudties to the local population were frequent and terrible. So this second 
reason also is o£ no weight. When the events of the Mutiny are reviewed 
as a whole in a cocrecc perspective of time and place, it will be apparent 
that there was no undue severity in the suppresdou of it. 

But this unfortunate oceurrence, this Denis Wind," as it is correctly 
nanoed in India, was no more than a temporary break in the great story of 
imperial development and achievement described in this book. One is 
tempted to Linger on the various points and phrases of intense interest but 
to da so would be to expand this review to the hmits of this magazine. 
But it may be of inKTtst to ^ance for a moment at its conclusion m the 
reforms of Lord Morley. The present volume brings out very clearly the 
great importance of these reforms- It is not so mi^ what Lord Morley 
did^namely, to admit Indian mcmbcri to the Viceroy's and SecreOtry of 
Statens CounciU and m Increase the size and deedve character of the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils. PfevLons Oriental despccs have enlarged the field from 
which they accepted their advisers. What is itnportaDt is the way he did ii* 
M ibis volume points out, no previous Secretary of Slate ever browbeat a 
Vicen>y Of ignored a Coiindi m the estem Lord Morley did. In a letter to 
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Lord Minto* Lord MofIcy vigorocuLy dcscfibed his " holy rage at certain 
Llcuicdaiit-Govmion who had ibc temerity to shoiv some independcDce. 
The autocratic chadgei atmoimccd in the Royal OeclaraTton at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1911, about which mn Parliafricnt had ofjt been consulted, are 
the poduct of the same policy^ which amoumed in a word to the super¬ 
session of the CovernmenL of India by die Secretary of State as the direcc 
gDvernipg authority in indla. This revel udonary change occurred flUendy 
and almost unnoticed. Did Lord Morley like the results of his inncwattCHi? 
These words which be said oa January at, 1911^ will show : 

*■ Montagu calls himself my disdpk. I see very litde of my teaching 
in him* Tnis dyuchy won't work. As for hk strange plea for rousing 
the masses of India out of their ^ paihcdc tnntent ^ by reiofms for whkfi 
they do not asJc, and which they cannot work, it's a most unwise remark. 
My reforms were quite enough for a gen^adon at least*'’" 

But with the mendnD of the reforms of 1919 we are in polidcs^ and are 
far removed from the great adminijtradve task of which Ais book treats* 
a task which in future agra will be regarded as not the least of ihe mighty 
mofiuments of imperial achievemcot which the Bridsh Empire has con¬ 
tributed 10 hbeory. 


tNcouPARAbLE Is'ntA, By Colonel R. J, Blactham. (Sampfon Loufr) las. 6d, 
net, 

{Reviffn/ed Ay AitTHUit Duncan*) 

Field^Majahal Sir William Birdwood^ in his Foreword, says that Cdlond 
Blackham " has tried to describe the pcxiplcs, their manners and the ctis- 
toms of the great sub-condnent with sympathy and understanding/’ I 
think he has succeeded admirably, 

Cdonel Blackham has written a very readable and insiruedve book, 
which is well Ulnstraitd. In twenty-seven short chapten he dUcouxscs 
pleasantly on such jubjecta as Indian religions, ascetks and saints, temples 
and shrines, holy ddes and sacred rivers, magic and mythology, fairs and 
festivals^ caite, women, crimes and drink. 

The atiendv'e reader will realise four maifi facB: (i) the jamo, or 
saerrd thread of the Brahman, is the symbol of a disini^ed attribute; (a) 
Indian religion is a complex mass of cult and philosophy with a rich vein 
of mysdeism, of a Bond and lusdous kind, running through it; (3) theo¬ 
cracy is the greatest obstade in the way of political progress; and {4) many 
Indian customs are now so far behind the times as to be distincdy harmful 
to the dadonal welfare. 

The author touches the political situadoti in the last chapter^ in which 
he traces, voy briefly, the march of events in poit-war India. " Dwy 
cratic ideals and sc^^ie!et^nJnatiDIl,” he says, are due in the femie brains 
of gifted Europeans, but they have been absorbed by Indian minds and 
have swept over India, changing the whole political fabric of the country:" 
There k now grave anjdety throughout England about Indian policy. 
The objecdoos to sdTgov«nmenE in India are not generally based on 
doubts of the integrity or capability of influendal Indian leados who are 
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lopJ to tJic Empire ainl, icft to tfuyjijdves^ wiKild uphold dw British tradi- 
fioFM that have served India well in the past- The doubt is whether these 
leaders will be able to succeed agaibst the najrow Iodides of the people and 
the tenacious Oriental tradition of partiality, nepodsnip and comipi adminjj^ 
tradocL 

The Indian question seems to have divided ui into two camps^ All 
who are dot diehards ” are ** mugwumps*" The mugwumps favour the 
maaimiim advance in reasonable proportion tn such iniurance as ran be 
provided^ They are indined to trust Indian affairs to the betur-infomicd 
judguicjit of the men on the spot rather chan to vacillating polMcal send- 
meni in Great Britain^ The dichards, on the other handj look backward 
and argue from the logic of events. But logic has never provided the key 
to our more sertous JndJaii problemSp and in this one we may conceivably 
have to exercise a faith that is greater than fate. 


FiCnON 

QvtfrfLAN. By A. M. Westwood* (Murray.) 73^ 6 d* 

When you start with a policeman who, though English, was brought up 
in early youth by Muslims, you may expect a stot 7 brimful of cxddng 
incidents. Mrs. Westwood^ however^ is artist crirough to distribute the thrills, 
and her novel is a very good example of Anglo-Indian, surrounded by the 
darker side of Indian, life. In spite of the somewhat conventional thcinej 
she rises above the too frequent presentation of the dummy or the hackneyed 
Indian, and her Indian characters are really alive. 

Anne, the heroine, comes out from England to join her sister^ Quinlan^s 
wife. She gets engaged 10 Jimmy Crane, with whoiri she is not in love^ 
and accepts him at an’ evening party just before a bomb ocplodcs wbidi 
kills a iavourite dog and threatens to blind Jiiniqy for good. She is, bow- 
evcTj really in love with the Collector^ a good-humoujed^ Newfoundland^ 
like Scot, and the story is worked out to that end. Then she is kidnapped, 
and Mrs. Westwood makes the rnost of her rescue* The carty Mrs. Hickory 
{the Judge's wife)^ the plethoiric planter, and tbc explorive railwayman are 
all well drawn, though in each case the drawing amounts to btde more than 
a sketch. One does not know quite what to make of Anne. The impression 
she leaves is that of a miuK who wanted smacking, but the CoUcctca-, and 
presumably the author, was not of that optnion. Quinlan himself is a 
somewhat sardanic person, full of zeal for his work* but full also of s 
certain love for hii foster-familyi 

Is this India? Yes, and no. There is the treachermu old butler, loyal 
and devoted dll greed took him; the fosterdirothcr, with lust and murder 
iKi his bands; the wicked old foster-tnctthex, hoist with her own petard 
when she lets loose the masrJt elephant t» destroy others. These are 
Muslims, Of the Hindus we have Surendia, the signaller who consorti 
to hk own undoing with teiTorists, die convendonal moneydenckr. and the 
magic weaker, SurichJ. With the single exception of Stirendra, who is more 
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sluThcd agairut diun sLCiiung^ they arc all rnorc of lt$s viUaiBj., That i$ 
Indian tile if joa search for it ifl the purlieni of enmt and iotrigne and 
treachery. It is not the Indian Jife of the village or of the towns and cities, 
if you wane a good sinry^ vividly told with a considcrabie knowledge of 
Indiian lifcj Quinlan is K> be reoommendetL But we mtHt not imagine that 
the story of the courts, dvtl and crimtnali is typical of a kindly* usually 
virtuous^ and altogether amiable folk^ 

Stajcuy Rim. 


K-Ufui. By Sir Jogendra Singbi (Lahore! Unar Chand Kapur and 

Sir Jogendra Singh ^ Minister erf Agriculture in the Punjabi and he 
modestly disdairns the tide of novelist. All that he claims b that hii work 
is an accurate picture of village life+ The hcroinet a barber girl, is living 
with her father quiedy when famine overtakes the village. They arc 
starving* but eventually the man girts some wwk with a dtssdtitc Raja, with 
the obvious result The girl escapes, and is finaDy taken up by an Engtish 
missionary lady. A young Brahoian falls in love with her and b set upon 
marriage, but the girl cBcs. 

An unpretenrious story that rings true. It need hardly be said that Sir 
Jogendra Singh knows well what he undertatea to descrihe. It is, one sup¬ 
poses, a kind ^ protest against certain cuitoma—against the wild life of certain 
men who have more money than hraitis, against the fuming of the poor 
because of their poverty. Inddcntalty it would seem that the English arc so 
woven into modern Indian life that even an Indian tale cannot avoid ^ 
European. 


Stah«t Rmt. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARCHiEOLOGlCAL 
RESEARCH IN THE INDIAN STATES* 

By John de La Vaietti 


Early 

The study of Indmi Enbdujtics Dciay be said to have received its 
first fmpul% from Sir ’William Jones, who in 1774 founded the 
^iattc Society of Bengal, which counted Warren Hastings among 
its first mcmlKrs, a connection in which we may, perhaps, sec the 
first step on the path which would eventually lead to official 
patronage of archeology and the arts in India. The collection 
and deciphering of Sanskrit and mher inscriptions; the study of 
Hindu law and other work, largely of a literary kind, was the 
main concern of the pioneers of those early days and of the fife 
or sixty subsequent years. 

About 1835 a new period opened with the activities of James 
Prinsep, whose official position was that of Assay Master of the 
Calcum Mint, but to whose penetrating sagaci^ and intuitive 
perception cpigraphists in India owe an immense debt of gratitude 
for removing, once and for all, what Cunningham has called 

the thick crust of oblivion which for so many centuries had 
covued and concealed the characters and language of the earliest 
Indian inscriptions which the most learned schmarn had in vain 
tried to penetrate.” During the thirty years which separate the 
commencement of Prinsep^ activities from the appointment of 
the first Archzological Surveyor, a number of men, in various 
pans of India, did valuable work in a private capacity and on a 
voluntary basis, the results being largely connected up through 
Prinsep. Among these early “ field archzologists ” and ” travel- 
ling antiquvians should be mentioned James Fergusson, 
M^khatn Kittoe, Edward Thomas, and Alexander Cunningham 
m Northern India; Sir Walter Elliot in Southern India; Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, Dr. Stevenson, and Dr. Bhau Daji in Western 
India, the latter being one of the earliest enthusiasts among 
Indians, ® 


Archeological Survey of India 

■ Alexander Cunningham begins a new and 

vitally important chapter in the history of Indian archsobgy. 

extract from a paper ctitiiJed “The Eacaura£«ncot of 
RcMWch and An ia the IndUn Scales “ read Sfore the 
ci^tccnth iDternaDooal Congress of OncnQiluts at Leydea. 
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In i86i, whilst sdll a Colonel, and Chief Engineer of the Nor^- 
West Province, he impressed Lord Cannbig with the advisability 
of organizing a systematic “ investigation of the archsologicaLl 
remains of Upper India ’’ for a start to be gradually extended to 
the whole of India, What was aimed at was “an accurate 
description—illustrated by plans, measurements, drawings or 
photographs—of such remains as most deserved notice, with their 
history and a record of the traditions that were retained regarding 
them," 

There was at first no suggestion of establishing a permanent 
department; in fact, any department at all, the appointment of 
Cunningham being merely that of " Archaeological! Survepr " to 
the Government of India, any assistance of which he might have 
need being supplied by the existing departments of the local 
Governments. Some ten years later, however, it came to be 
realized that it was cssentid to direct the researches in a more 
systematic manner than had been attempted at the outset, and of 
concentrating the supervision of the ennre system in one depart¬ 
ment. This Jed in loyi to the establishment of the ArchioSogical 
Survey of India as a distinct department and to the appointment 
of General Cunningham as Its first Director-General. The pre¬ 
servation and repair of ancient monuments and an cpigraphical 
survey were in due course also provided, 

In rSS^ Cunningham retired as Director-General and was 
succeeded by Dr. Burgess, who carried on the work during the 
next four or five years, when he, too, returned home. His retire- 
mept, coinciding with an era of retrenchment, led to a prolonged 
suspension of the department, and it was not until the Vieeroyalty 
of Lord Curzon that its activities were revived and expanded. 


MoDERK DEVELOPMSm'S 

Within a few weeks of his landing in 1899, Lord Curzon struck 
a fresh and welcome note by accepting the encouragement of 
research, the promotion of archaeological study and the preserva¬ 
tion of the relies of the past as “ a part of our Imperial oollgation 
to India," Before the close of that year definite proposals had 
been sent to the Secretary of State which, upon being sanctioned, 
resulted in the sending out, in 1901, of the new Director-General 
Mr. (now Sir) John Marshall, With his arrival begins the modem 
chapter in the history of the Archseological Survey of India, 

Two developments of special interest in connection with the 
subject of this paper took place during the directorship of Sir 
John Marshall. The recruitment of Indians for the various 
hranches of the Survey was systematically fostered, and the rela¬ 
tions wth the Indian States in regard to matters of art and 
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archiolc^ were developed into a most happy, mutual coUabora- 
don. 

Until about 1900 there were no bdlidcs in India for the study 
of archeology, and the Government of India had no option but 
to seek recruits in Europe, In 1903 it was decided to encourage 
the pursuit of archzology among Indians by the offer of State 
scholarships. The results may Ik seen, not only in the number 
of Indians who arc now employed as experts in various branches 
of the Archxological Survey of India, but also in the fact that the 
present Dtrector^cncral is Rai Bahadur Dava Ram Sahni, who 
received his training under Sir John Marshan, and, after serving 
a number of years in the Archaeological Survey of India, was lent 
to the Government of Kashmir. His useful work in that State 
resulted in scholarly contributions to the official Reports of the 
Survey. 

In the interim period between the retirement of Sir fohn 
Marshall and the appointment of Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni, 
Mr, H. Hargreaves was at the head of the Survey, a great deal 
of whose important work was done on the North-West Frontier, 
where be discovered the pre-historic remains at Nal, 

COKIVERATION WITH tM£ $TAt£S 

In another way, too, the action of the British authorities has 
had a direct e^cct upon the States, In 1901 the Government of 
India invited the systematic cooperation of the Indian States in 
the task of rescuing from decay and repairing the national monu¬ 
ments of the country, seeing that such monuments were not 
confined to British territory. This invitation met with an imme¬ 
diate and warm response from the Indian Rulers. As a result 
many important measures of conservation were carried out by the 
Darhars of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travoncorc, Kashmir, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Udaipur, Dhar, and other States, whilst in several States 
ardixol<^cat departments were established or reorganized, and 
these now employ Indian archxolt^sts w'ho have received their 
training in or through the British service, 

Hyderabad 

iWong the important work so achieved, that carried out in 
Indians premier State, Hyderabad, in connection with the cave 
temples at A jama and Ellora, ranks very high indeed. Already in 
the ^ys of Fergusson and Burgess the Nizam’s Government had 
furmsned valuable assistance towards thdr invesDgadon and pre¬ 
servation, and many of the Ajanta frescoes were carefully copied 
under the direction of John Griffiths, Principal of the J. J, Smool 
of Art in Bombay, by his pupUs. Some twenty years ago, when 
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the late Udy Hcrringham, assisted by five young Indian painters, 
all of whom have since become artists of ^eat repute, set out to 
produce large-scale copies of the Ajanta /reicoer, generous sup¬ 
port was once more afforded by the Hyderabad GovertunOTt. 
Further assistance was again supplied to the India Society when, 
in 1913, it undertook the publication of the results of Lady 

Hcrringham’s estpedition, . ^ 1 

But the role of this Slate in promoting the study of archzolOCT 
and the practice of the arts was not Imuicd to collaborating with 
Briosb undertakings. In a State which annually spends between 
^fk)o,ooo and ^^900,000 on education, these matters were un¬ 
likely to be pcmiancndy left to British initiative. 

In 1914* an Archaological Department was established, of 
which Mr. G. Yazdani, m.a., is at present the Dirc«or. This 
Department set to work to preserve the conn try V ancient monu¬ 
ments, in particular the frese^ at Ajanta, for which latter 
purpose it requisitioned the services of Signor Ccccoru, the Italian 
expert, who succeeded in preventing further decay in a manner 
which, it is expected, will be perra^ent. The Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department publishes periodicaUy im^nant works 
dealing with the inscriptions and works of art of the country. 
The latest of these arc die monumental voli^cs of a mono- 
graph on Ajanta by Mr. Yasdani, the illusirarions to which arc 
of the greatest accuracy and beauty. Among the more populw 
publications intended for the instruction of the general public 
may be mentioned Mr. Yazdani's Antiquities of Bidar^ the Guides 
to Ajanta and 0 /oru, and a Memoir by M. Fouchcr, being a 
Rapport Priletninaire sur ^Interpretation des Peititarei ct 5 e«/p- 
tures d’Ajanta. 

Side by side with these official activities there may be noted 
those of the Hyderabad Archscological Society, of which His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam is the patron. 


Kas'hmir 

From the early days of archeological study in India Kashmir 
has been visited by many Englishmen, who have written accoimts 
of its monuments. Among these may be mentioned Garrick, 
Cunningham, Cole, and Bishop Cowic during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, and more recendy Sir Aurel Stein, whose 
intimate and unrivalled knowledge of the geography and an¬ 
tiquities of that country is revealed in his Ancient Geography of 

* Tot rderence, it is here menuoned diat these and the fdlowiAg Bgures 
ind facit cockcemiDg the Indian Staia Unless ochtrwiie itidicaiedr 
dtrived fran thr o&iaL publicaUons oi these such as Annual Repcnsp 

Afchseological ajid other speebJ Reports arid GazeUttrs. 
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Kas'mir and hb translation of and commentary on Kalkanat 
Rajataranginh A Chronicle of the Kingt of Kas'mir. In his 
preface to the latter work, Sir Aurel Stein acknowledges the 
“ generous interest ’* in ftis labours by the Maharaja,* which in- 
eluded *' a grant towards the publication of the Chronicle.” But 
it is to a l^tch scholar, Professor J. Ph. Vogel, at that time in 
the British Indian service as Superintendent of Arclueology, 
Nor^cm Circle, that the Government of Kashmir owes the 
detailed advice on the basis of which it established an Archsolc^' 
cal Survey Department in 1903. Qmsiderablc progress in me 
department was made under the direction of Mr. Ram Chandra 
Kak, who had been trained under the Director<Ienerai of Arche¬ 
ology in India, A remarkable find made under his supervision 
was the site of the Buddhist colony at Harwan, wncre the 
remains of several stupas and an apsidal temple have been 
cleared, the latter being surrounded by a hue Boor of terra-cotta 
tiles stamped with figures reminiscent of Sasanian art. As a 
memoir of the Archiological Survey of India, Mr. Kak published 
an interesting account of a survey tour in Bhlmber and Rajauii, 
two districts of historical interest in fammu Province, and an 
illustrated description of the mo rarely visited valleys of Marev 
and Wadwan in Kashmir. His HanJeoot^^ of the Museum deals 
with the evolution of the sculpture of Kashmir and with the 
history of the country as evidenced in its coins. The latest con¬ 
tribution to the archseolt^ of Kashmir is Ancient Monuments 
of Kashmir which Mr. K^ has recently completed and which 
is published for the Government of Kashmir by the India Society. 
Of interest to the general public as well as to scholars is the 
collection of some 1,200 photographs of monuments, sites, excava¬ 
tions, etc., made by the Department, copies of which can be 
supplied to the public. 


Mysore 

In Southern India it was the abundance of important in¬ 
scriptions rather than the existence of architectural monuments 
which gave rise to the earliest archaeological studies. Thus in 
Mysore the beginnings of the archaeological survey may be said 
to date back to the year 1865, when Major Dixon was deputed to 
obtain photo^aphic copies of inscriptions in various places in the 
State. On the basis of these, Mr. Lewis Rice, then Director of 
Public Instruction in Mysore, issued a volume entitled Mysore 
lorp'Iptionr. In 1884 Mr, Rice was appointed Director of Archeo¬ 
logical Researches, and in 1888 a permanent Arctueological Dc- 

• H.H. Maharaja Pratap Singfiji, then Ruler of Janitnu aad Kashtnir, is 
refericd to here. 
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partment was formed under him. The exploration and copying 
of all the inscriptions found in the country was now systcniarizcd, 
and the results were published in the successive volumes of the 
series known as Epigraphia Carnatiea, whilst separate volumes on 
epigraphical subjeas also appeared. 

Attention was further paid to the collection and transcription 
of ancient mamiscripls of works in Kannada and Sanskrit, the 
results being from rime to time published in the Bibliotheca 
Camatica. 

At the same rime, even before Mr. Rice's rerirement in igo6, 
care was beginning to be bestowed upon the ancient architectural 
monuments in the State. Steps were taken for the restoration 
and preservation of some of them, and contriburions concerning 
Mysore were made to the Indian Monumental Series of the Im¬ 
perial Government. 

Upon Mr, Rice's retirement in 1906 an Indian, Mr. Naradm- 
bachar, his former assistant, was appointed Director of Archae¬ 
ology, and was in his turn, in 1922, succeeded by another Indian, 
Dr. R. Sbama Sastry. It would lead too far to enumerate all 
the work that has b^n carried out in Mysore during these last 
tsventy-hve years. In addition to continuing the epigraplucal and 
numismatic^ work and collecting and pimlishing manuscripts, 
an increasing interest was taken in architecture and sciilpture. 
Several Dravidian and Hoysala temples were described and illus- 
trated in the Annua] Reports, and a large number of studies of 
individual works of ait were also published. Excavations on a 
small scale were conducted in several places, and the conserva¬ 
tion of ancient monuments was systematiacd from 1920 on. 
Fmally a careful ethnographic survey was undertaken and success¬ 
fully completed. 


Traaancore 

In Travaacore the Archxological Department goes back to 
1891, but it was materially reorganized in 1908, when a ** Super¬ 
intendent of Archiology ” was placed in charge of the Dc{^- 
ment and supplied with a stati consisting of a Pandit Assistant,” 
one photographer, one clerk-typist and four peons. The work 
of the Department is made available to the public through the 
publication of the Travancorc ArchtcologicM Series^ of which 
one or two volumes appear every year. The matn activities of 
the Depar^cni have hitherto l^n in the field of epigraphy, 
but, in addition to these studies of valuable sources for the history 
and philology of the country, the Department has devoted con¬ 
siderable cflorts to the study of the MuttSi or Vcdic, colleges 
which were attached to the monasteries and were for a long 
time a powerful force in the religious and social fife of Kerala. 
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Iq the sphere of the hne am the preseot Archxologtcal Super- 
inicndcnt, Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval, has recently been devoting 
attention to the 6ne wooid^arving and the mural paintings in 
the temples in Travancore State, some of which can daim a fair 
degree of antiquity as well as of beaa^. Through age, exposure, 
and neglect these works are fast decaying, and it is hoped mat the 
care now being bestowed upon their preservadon may cause to 
be retained what is left, and that the result of these studies may 
soon be made av^lablc. 

Jn addition to the prcserv’adon of the temples and forts in the 
State, a valuable contribution to the history of architecture in 
Kerala is being made by the study of the numerous manuscripts 
on the sdence of architecture tvhlch, together with published 
w'orks in Sanskrit and Malayalam, wdlJ, it is hoped, enable the 
special architecture of Ntalabar to be studied with the thorough¬ 
ness it deserves. 

Baroda 

Important contribudons to the study of the ancient literature of 
India, as well as to the popularizing of knowledge, have been 
made in the progressive State of Baroda. The Maharaja 
Gael(war‘s Orienuti Series has acquired a worldwide reputation 
by its publications of original texts with English transladons, 
several volumes of which arc brought out every year. Recently 
the Sanskrit section of the Central Library at Baroda was ex- 
p:mded Into a separate organizadon known as the Oriental Jn- 
stitate and placed in charge of Dr. B. Bhattacharya, m. v., ph.d., 
as Director. In addidon to supporting scholarly Learning, the 
Baroda Government, under die initiative of the venerable Ruler 
of that State, who throughout his long reign has taken the keenest 
personal interest in all endeavours to promote not only the 
materia), but also the mental and spiritual w'clfaie of his people, 
has made a deliberate and effective attempt to spread the result 
of the work of scholars among the general public. A compre¬ 
hensive system of distria and travelling libraries has been estab¬ 
lished, even in those districts of Baroda which arc not in e^’ 
cmtimumcation w'ith the centre. To supply these libraries with 
up-to<latc books, a constant stream of translations Into the 
vernaculars is being maintained at the rate of from tn'cnty to 
thirty volumes a year. It is the proud achic\’cmcnt of this 
organization to have brought public libraries within reach of the 
whole of the populations of the towns in Baroda and of 62 per 
cent, of the inhabitants of rural districts. The Museum and 
Picture Gallery at Baroda, under the curatorship of Mr. S. 
Ganguli, includes, in addition to Indian and European piaures, 
an archxological and an ethnographic section. Special care is 
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devoted to the tcmplu at Dwarka and Bel in the Okhaimndal 
District of Baroda, which is situated in Kathiawar, and which arc 
every year visited l>y thousands of pilgrims. 

Bhopal 

Bhopal has long attracted the attention of archaeologists on 
account of the famous site at Sanchi, which contains, perhaps, 
the most beautiful of the early Buddhist monuments still extant. 
By arrangement with the Darbar of Bhopal, the Archarologica! 
Survey of India were placed in charge of the excavation and 
preserv'ation w'ork connected with the Sanchi site. The mag¬ 
nificent results are there to testify to the skill with which the 
work has been carried out. Sir Jomi MarshalPs Guide to Sanchi, 
and his bigger work on the same subject now in course of pre¬ 
paration and written in collaboration with Professor Fouener, 
will form a lasting record of this work. After the completion of 
the excavations and the restoration of the monuments at Sanchi, 
the Archaeological Department of Bhopal was established in 
May, 1919, me Superintendent of Archxology, Professor B. 
Ghosal, M.A., being also appointed Curator of Sanchi. There 
arc many other places of arciaiological interest in Bhopal in addi^ 
don to Sanchi and a detailed account of these by the late Colonel 
Luard was published in the Bhopal State Gazetteer. 

Gwalior 

Gwalior, one of the principal fragments of the once great 
empire of the Mahrattas, has long attracted archseologisis by reason 
of the Bnc cave temples at Bagh, to mention only one example. 
These were cleared and the buildings and paintings as far as 
possible restored and preserved for the Gwahor Government by 
the Archscological Survey of India. The results were embodied in 
a finely illustrated volume published for His late Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior by the India Society in co-operation 
with the Department of Archaology in Gwalior. Unfortunately, 
neither the Maharaja Scindia nor Colonel Luard, who had taken 
such an active part in the preparation of the volume, lived to see 
its publication. 

Dhar 

At Mandu, in the small State of Dhar, as at Sanchi and Bagh, 
we may witness an instance of collaboradon by the Archzological 
Survey of India with an Indian State to restore and preserve 
monuments of archa:ological value. Paths have been cut through 
the jungle to the principal monumenu, and the latter, as far as 
possible, cleared and protected against further decay. The in- 
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tercst of tbis group of monmnents, sjid especially of the Jami 
Maajld, the chief and least injured among them which dates from 
A.D. 1454^ lies in the fact that it b probably the Ancst and largest 
specunen of Afghan architecture to be found in India. 

The foregoing examples of effective steps taken in various 
Indian States, both big and small, are by no means a complete 
list of such activities, ^ut will probably be sufficient to convey 
some idea of the wide and varied Held which these cover and the 
measure of succ^ which has crowned these efforts. 
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